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EDITORS’ NOTE—Soviet involvement in the Angolan civil war of 1975-76 and in the current 
conflicts in the Horn have focused attention on the evolving relationship between the USSR 

and Africa. This relationship reflects a complex array of influences—e.g., African interests and 
perspectives, Soviet aims and actions, continental and global politics. The following articles 
explore three major dimensions of the relationship. Mr. Legum looks at the spectrum of African 
attitudes toward the USSR and changes in the character of these attitudes in the last few years. 
Mr. Albright discusses the priorities, general approach, objectives, and operating style that 

have shaped Soviet policy in the recent period. Mr. Yu examines the nature of Sino-Soviet rivalry 
on the continent and its implications for Soviet- African relations. 


The African Environment 


By Colin Legum 









nalysts of recent Soviet policy toward Africa 
often tend to overlook one important fact: the 
continent comprises a growing number of 
independent states each of which judges the policies 
of the major powers by the degree to which they 
advance or harm its own perceived interests. Thus, 
while the Soviet Union may approach Africa with 
a particular set of strategic objectives in mind, 
the tactics it employs must respond to the African 
context. What African leaders and governments per- 


Mr. Legum is Associate Editor of The Observer 
(London) and coeditor of Africa Contemporary Rec- 
ord, an annual survey published in London and New 
York. His recent works on African affairs include 
Conflict in the Horn of Africa, 1978, coauthored with 
Bill Lee. This article is a revised version of a paper 
presented at the 1977 Annual Convention of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Slavic 
Studies, Washington, DC. 


ceive and do about Soviet policies, in short, is an 
important, perhaps crucial, determinant of Moscow’s 
course on the continent. 

Currently, major Soviet objectives in Africa, as 
in the rest of the Third World, appear to be four 
in number. The first is to spread the political and 
economic influence of the Soviet Union in a manner 
consonant with its role as a world power. The second, 
related to the first, is to diminish or eliminate 
Western influence and control. This goal, it should 
be stressed, is pursued outside the general frame- 
work of East-West détente. The third objective is 
to promote the USSR’s political-security interests, 
especially as these involve the Soviet navy. In order 
to achieve effective deployment of its navy on a 
global scale, for purposes of offsetting Western 
nuclear delivery systems (particularly, nuclear- 
powered missile submarines) and of projecting 
Soviet political power, the USSR seeks to arrange 
a worldwide system of naval and air facilities similar 
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at a military airport in Tobruk, Libya, in July 1977. These aircraft represent deliveries 
under the massive arms deal that the USSR signed with Libya in 1974. 


to those obtained at an earlier period by the Western 
powers.’ Finally, the Soviet Union seeks to counter 
the ideological and political challenge of the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC). 

Moscow has pursued these strategic goals in 
Africa through a series of tactical moves that at 
first glance seem incoherent or even contradictory. 
Some observers therefore tend to characterize these 
tactics as “opportunistic.” However, such a label is 
valid only to the extent that the tactical maneuvers 
represent pragmatic, ad hoc responses to promising 
opportunities created by developments on the 
African continent. Without such opportunities, any 
policy course—no matter how consistent and 
principled—would be futile. 

It is clear that through much of the half-century 
of Soviet-African interaction since the late 1920's 
the interests and attitudes of Africans did not afford 
the USSR many openings. Only in the post-independ- 
ence period, after 1960, did certain African leaders 
and governments—for a variety of economic, politi- 
cal, and military motivations—decide to invite Soviet 
involvement in the affairs of the continent. The 
lesson of this history is important: it is essential to 
examine Soviet-African relations from an African 


1 These new requirements have been amply described by 
Soviet Admiral of the Fleet Sergey Gorshkov in his 1976 volume 
Morskaya moshch’ gosudarstva (The Sea Power of the State), 
excerpts from which were selected and translated by Reuben 
Einsztein in Survival (London), January-February 1977, pp. 24-29. 





—Henri Bureau/Sygma. 


rather than a Sovietological perspective if one is 
to reach valid conclusions about them. 

In what follows, we shall first briefly review the 
reactions of Africans to the early efforts of the USSR 
through the Comintern and then the Cominform 
to win over the anticolonial movements of Africa. 
Then we shall examine the first decade of African 
independence, when the Soviets and the new post- 
colonial governments mutually explored the possi- 
bilities of developing expanded relations. This ex- 
ploration demonstrated that African and Soviet in- 
terests tend both to converge and to diverge. Analysis 
of the interaction permits one to identify the 
sorts of situations in which local interests are favor- 
able for Soviet initiatives and those in which African 
governments or movements see involvement with 
Moscow as unwanted or even harmful. 


Initial Attitudes ‘Toward the USSR 


In the interwar period and especially after the 
1920’s, Africa’s anticolonial movements explored 
Marxist ideas and the policies of the Soviet Union 
as possible sources of inspiration and support for 
their liberation struggle. Even a nationalist leader 
such as Dr. D. F. Malan, who later became the first 
apartheid Prime Minister of South Africa, saw “the 
Bolshevik victory” as having immense significance 
for all those engaged in the anti-imperialist struggle! 
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However, these explorations, despite enthusiastic 
encouragement and support from the Comintern 
and the Cominform, produced not only remarkably 
few positive results, but also some strongly negative 
ones. With few exceptions, no black leaders of any 
stature remained firmly attached to Moscow, and 
only three communist vanguard organizations—the 
parties of Egypt, the Sudan, and South Africa—came 
into existence prior to the 1950’s. At the same time, 
a number of black leaders once ardently pro-Soviet 
(such as the late George Padmore, the guiding in- 
fluence for some years in the formation of Dr. 
Kwame Nkrumah’s Pan-Africanist ideas) turned 
strongly against Moscow; they became either 
Trotskyite Fourth Internationalists or obsessive anti- 
communists.” Moreover, several future African rulers 
who had sought support from Moscow or the Euro- 
pean communist parties (e.g., President Jomo 
Kenyatta of Kenya and President Félix Houphouét- 
Boigny of the Ivory Coast) grew highly disillusioned 
with Moscow even before they had won power, for 
they found communism incompatible with their 
sense of nationalism and their preference for a 
system of private enterprise. 

It is a remarkable political phenomenon that as 
of the end of the 1960’s the entire anticolonial 
Struggle in Africa had failed to produce a single 
Marxist-minded regime, or even an important com- 
munist party except for the three mentioned—the 
South African, the Egyptian, and the Sudanese—in 
any of the countries which had achieved their in- 
dependence. The nearest thing to a Marxist regime 
was Sékou Touré’s government in Guinea. Signifi- 
cantly, Guinea had been the only British or French 
colony in black Africa to completely sever its rela- 
tions with the metropolitan colonial power at the 
point of independence. This exceptional case was 
the result of a personal feud between Charles de 
Gaulle and Sékou Touré and of the wish of other 
Western powers not to upset Gaullist France by 
supporting Guinea. As a consequence, Guinea had 
no option other than to turn for aid to anti-Western 
powers for its immediate economic survival. Even 
so, the “revisionist” nature of Sékou Touré’s Marxist 
ideas put his ruling Democratic Party of Guinea 
(Parti Démocratique de Guinée—PDG) outside the 
framework of the international communist move- 
ment. 

The fact that international communism proved 
unable to exploit the situation in Africa during the 


2 George Padmore, Pan-Africanism or Communism? London, 
Dobson, 1956. 


anticolonial struggle is not just of historical interest, 
for the elements which contributed to this outcome 
are still at least partially relevant to the present 
situation. The fundamental cause of the failure was 
that communism and nationalism are antipathetic 
forces.* Both must rely for their success on two 
basic requirements: they must be mass movements, 
and they must produce significant numbers of van- 
guard cadres. The communists had no chance of 
becoming mass popular movements in competition 
with the nationalists. At most, they could hope to 
produce Marxist cadres within the various nationalist 
movements. But because the Marxist cadres oper- 
ated as cells of opposition to the predominant 
“bourgeois,” or otherwise nonrevolutionary, ele- 
ments of the nationalist leadership, they achieved, 
at best, only a limited influence. 

One can distinguish six major characteristics of 
African nationalism which made it unreceptive to 
Soviet political and ideological overtures during the 
pre-independence and early  post-independence 
periods. First, African anti-imperialism was directed 
against all foreign governments, not just the former 
colonial powers. At the historic moment when 
they were engaged in expelling alien rule, Africa’s 
nationalist leaders were not about to accept the 
patronage of or intimate involvement with, let alone 
control by, even such avowedly anti-imperialist pow- 
ers as the Soviet Union and its allies. Second, except 
in Algeria, none of the major African nationalist 
movements before the middle of the 1960’s were 
truly revolutionary; instead, they were either re- 
formist (conservative/ bourgeois) or radical. Third, 
African nationalism was highly eclectic with regard 
to its political ideas. Some nationalists, especially in 
Francophone Africa, borrowed many of their per- 
Spectives from the Marxists but, even more, drew 
their basic inspiration from Western democracy and 
from Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. The 
outlooks of Nkrumah, Julius Nyerere, Kenneth 
Kaunda, Patrice Lumumba, and others all evidence 
this eclecticism. Fourth, African nationalism was 
strongly imbued with ideas of black consciousness, 
negritude, Pan-Africanism, and the “African per- 
sonality,” all of which tended to limit the impact of 
non-African concepts.* Even the radical socialist 
Strand among the nationalists initially insisted on 
describing their ideas as “African socialism” in order 
to emphasize the cultural differences between them- 


3 See Hugh Seton-Watson, Nationalism and Communism, London, 
Methuen, 1964. 

4 See Colin Legum, Pan Africanism, London, Pall Mall, 1962, 
pp. 104 ff. 
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selves and the international socialists. (Although 
the idea of ‘African socialism’ still persists, it has 
tended to be emphasized less as the independence 
struggle has receded into the past.) Fifth, the inter- 
national aspirations of African nationalism were 
strongly influenced by the ideas of nonalignment 
and “the Third World,” which ruled out close alli- 
ances with either the West or the Soviet bloc. 
Finally, all the nationalists—including radicals like 
Nkrumah, Sékou Touré, and Nyerere—denied the 
“historical necessity” of ‘class struggle,” viewing it 
as irrelevant to the African experience." Thus, Touré, 
who spoke Jesuitically of Marxism in its “African 
dress,” proclaimed: 


The Marxism which served to mobilize the African 
populations, and in particular the working-class, has 
been amputated of those of its characteristics which 
did not correspond to the African realities.’ 


His draft of Guinea’s trade union manifesto declared 
its rejection of the class struggle “because of 
African social groups’ identity of living conditions 
and lack of differentiation into antagonistic 
classes.” 7” Nkrumah, who described himself as a 
“Christian Marxist,” also subscribed to this view." 

Leeriness among African nationalists about in- 
volvement with the Soviet Union was strengthened 
in the early post-independence years (i.e., dating 
from the early or mid-1960’s) by a number of ex- 
periences. First, Moscow supported Marxist and 
other groups that challenged the governments which 
came to power upon independence. Soviet backing 
went to such groups as the late Félix Moumieé’s 
Cameroon People’s Union (Union Populaire de Cam- 
eroun—UPC), small Marxist intellectual groups that 
emerged as vestiges of the former anticolonial 
Democratic African Assembly (Rassemblement 
Démocratique Africain—RDA) in some of the coun- 
tries of West and Equatorial Africa, and Oginga 
Odinga’s People’s Party in Kenya. Second, Moscow 
intervened in power struggles within post-independ- 
ence regimes, notably in support of Patrice 
Lumumba in the Congo (Leopoldville)—now Zaire— 
and of opponents of Sékou Touré in Guinea (the 





5See Julius Nyerere, UJAMAA: Essays on Socialism, London, 
Oxford University Press, 1968; also, William H. Friedland and 
Carl G. Rosberg, Jr., African Socialism, Stanford, CA, Stanford 
University Press, 1964. 

6 Quoted in Aimé Césaire, "The Political Thought of Sékou Touré,” 
Présence Africaine (Paris), No. 29, 1960. 

7 See ibid. 

8 Kwame Nkrumah, / Speak of Freedom, London, Heinemann, 
1961; and idem, Ghana: An Autobiography, London, Nelson, 1957. 


ostensible reason for the expulsion of the Soviet 
ambassador from that country in late 1961 °). Third, 
Moscow tried to get the nationalists to identify 
themselves openly with the USSR both against the 
West and especially, after the Sino-Soviet rift, 
against China. Finally, Soviet diplomacy in general 
was too heavy-handed for the sensitivities of most 
of the leaders of the new African governments. 

It should be noted that early African-Soviet en- 
counters in the case of South Africa, Egypt, the 
Sudan, and Algeria differed considerably from the 
general pattern set out above. The first three of 
these countries were not typical colonial societies: 
each had a sophisticated urban intelligentsia, an 
emergent working-class proletariat, and a small 
Moscow-oriented communist party. While not as 
advanced socially, Algeria too had a communist 
party loyal to Moscow. 

In South Africa, the communist leadership was 
mostly white or Indian, and the local communist 
party was strongly opposed by the traditional na- 
tionalist movement—the African National Congress 
—and later by the Pan-Africanist Congress as well. 
In Egypt, the local communists felt themselves 
betrayed both when the Soviets, pursuing their 
courtship of Gamal Abdel Nasser, remained silent 
about the heavy repression of the Egyptian Com- 
munist Party, and even more so when Moscow laid 
down the line of “national communism” as a tech- 
nique to allow the Marxists to join the Nasserite 
regime. In the Sudan, too, Moscow had the problem 
of advising local communists on how to relate to the 
regime of General Ja’far Muhammad Numayri. Here, 
again, the Soviets urged a “national communist” 
course, which encouraged the local communists to 
support Numayri and to help him develop a new 
national political movement, the Sudan Socialist 
Union. However, this course split Sudan’s commun- 
ists, and a dissident faction supported the abortive 
coup against Numayri in 1971,*° an event which led 
to a temporary recall of ambassadors as Numayri 
accused the Soviets of complicity. 

In the case of Algeria, Moscow likewise urged the 
local communist party to merge its interests with the 
dominant nationalist organization, the National 
Liberation Front (Front de Libération Nationale— 


9 Whether, indeed, the USSR was seeking to overthrow Touré 
or merely wished to use contacts in the official trade union 
organization to urge the Guinean President to adopt more radical 
policies remains open to question. On this, see William Attwood, 
The Reds and the Blacks, New York, NY, Harper-Row, 1967. 

10 See Colin Legum, ‘‘Africa’s Contending Revolutionaries,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 1972, 
pp. 2-15. 
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Africans share the spotlight with Soviet Premier N. S. Khrushchev and President L. I. Brezhnev at the 
1963 May Day parade in Moscow. At the left is Oginga Odinga, then Home Minister of Kenya, and third 
from the left is Ahmed Ben Bella, then President of Algeria. 


FLN), and this even after the more conservative 
Houari Boumediene succeeded the radical Ahmed 
Ben Bella as FLN leader in 1965. Previously, at 
the height of the Algerian struggle for independence, 
Moscow had tried to steer the Algerian communists 
toward a course of accommodation with France and 
had kept its arms shipments to the FLN at a low 
level in order not to upset General de Gaulle, whom 
the USSR was then courting. 

The realpolitik nature of Soviet relations with 
Gaullist France, Nasser’s Egypt, and China did not 
escape the African leaders, who concluded that 
Moscow was not nearly as pure-minded as it claimed 
to be in posing as the ally of the world’s progressive 
revolutionary forces, particularly when its open 
Support of such forces might adversely affect Soviet 
national interests. They came to see the Soviet 
Union as simply another superpower pursuing its 
own interests—a view which gave some substance 
to Peking’s charges of “Soviet imperialism.” 


Changing Context 


While these earlier African attitudes toward the 
Soviet Union still persist, changing interests in 
the continent have brought a new relationship be- 
tween some of its governments and movements on 
the one hand and the Soviet bloc on the other. This 


—Camera Press. 


is the consequence, in part, of two interrelated 
developments. 

First, in the post-independence period, nationalist 
forces of Jiberation, with very few exceptions, ceased 
to be mass popular movements. Most of the move- 
ments came under the control of particular power 
groups concerned with preserving their dominant 
positions in highly centralized governments. Some- 
times these groups have been military in nature, but 
the majority have consisted of civilian parties, usually 
centered on either a single dominant personality 
Or a Coalition of strong sectional interests, whether 
economic, regional, or tribal. These ruling groups 
always equate their interests with “the national in- 
terest,” but these claims have usually been strongly 
challenged by competing interests who often have 
at least as much claim to representing the national 
interest as the groups in power. Thus, while it can 
be argued that the ruling parties of Tanzania and 
Somalia (which are among the few still based on 
mass movements) genuinely pursue national inter- 
ests rather than particularist ones, this is hardly 
true in Idi Amin Dada’s Uganda, “Emperor” Bokassa 
ls Central African Empire, or Macias Nguema’s 
Equatorial Guinea—to name only three of the most 
extreme cases. 

Second, some African regimes and movements, 
anxious to buttress their own weak power (either to 
ensure Survival of a regime which has lost its popular 
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base or to promote a conceived national interest), 
have weakened their commitment to genuine non- 
alignment and Pan-Africanism and have enlisted the 
support of major extracontinental powers, either 
from the West or from the East, or from both 
sources. Where a regime is strongly supported by 
one or more Western powers, the temptation is for 
its opposition to turn toward the communist nations 
for help. This tendency is also to be found in the 
case of governments pursuing a national interest 
hostile to a neighboring state. For example, Libya, 
engaged in a quarrel with Egypt, turned to Moscow 
after President Anwar al-Sadat began to look toward 
the West; similarly, Somalia originally sought aid 
from Moscow because the US and other Western 
powers were supporting Somalia’s enemy Ethiopia. 
The reverse process also occurs: governments or 
opposition political forces turn to Western nations 
when their “enemy” is buttressed by the Soviets. 
There is, of course, a third option, namely, to look 
to Peking. However, this option is not as promising, 
because of China’s inability to produce the kind of 
military-logistical support that either of the super- 
powers can provide and, especially since the end 
of the Cultural Revolution, because of China’s per- 
ception of its primary role in the Third World as 
being to provide moral rather than material support 
to the self-reliant efforts of individual states to reject 
dominance by outside powers. 

This trend toward externalization of African con- 
flicts is symptomatic of the continuing weakness of 
the continent’s own political system—in particular, 
of the inability of the Organization of African Unity 
(OAU) to resolve African disputes. In this connec- 
tion, it is important to understand that external 
intervention in Africa is made possible, and usually 
produced, by Africans themselves. Africans are not, 
as in the past, simply the passive victims of major 
foreign powers; they themselves now constitute the 
agents who introduce foreign powers into the con- 
tinent’s conflicts (whether for good or bad reasons 
is not immediately relevant). Because economic, 
political, and military power is still so minimal in 
the majority of African states (and especially for 
opposition movements operating in  single-party 
states), the need frequently arises to enlist the 
support of foreign allies. Sometimes this sup- 
port is solicited in conformity with the criteria 
set by nonalignment, but frequently this is not so. 

A few key illustrations will suffice to make the 
point. Egypt, under Nasser, was incapable of 
pursuing its Pan-Arab concerns without invoking the 
Soviet factor to offset the US factor in the Middle 


East; similarly, Anwar al-Sadat cannot implement 
his “Egypt first’ policy without US support—a 
choice largely forced on his country by its unhappy 
experience with Soviet policy in Egypt and in the 
Middle East. Another example is Dr. Agostinho Neto’s 
decision to seek Soviet and Cuban support to avert 
defeat of the forces of his Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola (Movimento Popular de 
Libertação de Angola—MPLA) by his opponents, 
who enjoyed the support of both African and Western 
governments." Typically in these cases, Africans 
found it necessary to involve a major foreign power 
in order to pursue a particular African interest. 

While the changing environment in postindepend- 
ence Africa has opened the way for the USSR (as 
indeed for Western nations and for China) to assume 
a new role in the continent’s affairs, it has not, how- 
ever, fostered the emergence of a new alliance sys- 
tem between foreign powers and African states. The 
“alliances” formed are often temporary and intended 
to achieve mostly short-term objectives. For ex- 
ample, in just over seven years (1969-77), the Sudan 
moved from a strong Western orientation to an 
even stronger Soviet orientation and back again to 
an essentially Western and Arab orientation. 

Such rapid shifts in a nation’s alliance strategy, 
occasioned by changing local and foreign interests, 
reflect the current stage of political development in 
many nations of the Third World; this fact in turn re- 
quires a dialectic interpretation of political relations. 
Those who characterize African governments or 
movements as being pro-Western or _ pro-Soviet 
almost always do so out of a failure to understand 
why certain African leaders, governments, or move- 
ments find it useful to choose a particular foreign 
ally at a particular point in time. These relationships 
are largely transient, both because most African 
governments are short-lived and because the central 
thrust of continental politics (despite some aberra- 
tions) is still toward nonalignment and the exclusion 
of foreign intervention in African disputes. ‘Hands 
off Africa” remains the strongest aspiration of the 
majority of African leaders, irrespective of their 
political complexion. 

In striking up relationships with Moscow, Africans 
understand that, like themselves, the Soviets are 
engaged in promoting their own interests. African 
leaders are seldom beguiled by Soviet claims to 
being motivated solely by the desire to give ideologi- 
cal support to the world’s progressive movements. A 


11 See Colin Legum and Tony Hodges, After Angola: The War 
Over Southern Africa, London, Rex Collings, 1976. 
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particularly fulsome example of such claims was 
provided by Yuriy Bernov, the Soviet ambassador to 
Ghana, who in explaining his country’s assistance to 
those “fighting for freedom,” asserted that the USSR 
“does not look for advantages, does not hunt for 
concessions or seek political domination or military 
bases. In fact, we act as we are bid by our revolu- 
tionary conscience.” ” 





African Reactions to Soviet Actions 





We have seen how the changing African political 
environment has led some African leaders to con- 
Sider inviting greater Soviet involvement in the con- 
tinent as one means of pursuing specific African 
objectives. However, the decision to pursue such an 
option is also affected by how Africans react to 
previous Soviet activities on the continent. When we 
look at this latter dimension of the African-Soviet 
relationship, it is possible to discern among Africans 
certain broadly shared attitudes concerning Soviet 
behavior. 

In the first place, Africans see the Soviets as 
engaged in a worldwide competition with the West- 
ern nations for influence, power, and trade. The 
“anti-imperialist” packaging of this communist 


thrust finds a natural emotional response among 
African nationalists. Soviet readiness to support 
liberation movements against those in power in 
Rhodesia, Namibia, and South Africa—all of whom 
are associated in African eyes with Western eco- 
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nomic, political, and military interests—is very 
much welcomed in Africa, even though Moscow’s 
motives are clearly perceived. 

On a more practical level, Africans feel that their 
interests are served by developing trade and aid 
relations with the Soviet bloc; few African govern- 
ments refuse to enter into this type of relationship. 
At the same time, Soviet trade and aid terms are 
seldom felt to be exceptionally generous or advan- 
tageous.’* In particular, the USSR stresses barter 
agreements, which Africans regard as mostly 
harmful. 

African leaders are also frequently critical of the 
disproportionately small share of economic (as com- 
pared to military) assistance in the aid programs 
of the Soviet Union. In the years 1954-74, the USSR 
extended military assistance totaling US$4,132 mil- 
lion to African countries, while in the roughly com- 
parable period of 1955-74, it offered $2,662 million 
in economic assistance to states on the continent. 
(The countries of Eastern Europe provided an addi- 
tional $1,749 million in economic aid commitments 
in this period, but Africans tend to view Eastern 
Europe as distinct from the Soviet Union when it 
comes to questions of foreign assistance). To be 
sure, Egypt received well over half of Moscow’s total 
military aid commitments, and if one excludes both 





12 Ghana News Agency, Accra, Mar. 9, 1976. 

13 For a balanced evaluation of Soviet economic aid, see 
Christopher Stevens, The Soviet Union and Black Africa, London, 
Macmillan, 1976. 
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operating personnel at a milk factory built in Somalia with Soviet assistance; at the right, the Somali armed 
forces display their Soviet tanks in a military parade. 


—Photos by L. Maksimova/TASS via Sovfoto and by Camerapix-Keystone. 
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military and economic assistance to Egypt, the pic- 
ture looks somewhat different. Other African coun- 
tries obtained only $682 million in Soviet military 
aid, but garnered $2,340 million in economic assist- 
ance. At the same time, one must remember that 
African perceptions tend to derive primarily from the 
recent period, and Soviet military and economic 
commitments to African countries have tended to 
follow the pattern of Soviet aid to the Third World 
in general. During 1971-76, Soviet military aid com- 
mitments to all Third World countries amounted to 
$13,850 million, but economic assistance reached 
only $4,217 million.** Of course, African complaints 
about the great size of Soviet military aid programs 
are valid only in the context of comparisons with 
Soviet econamic aid programs; after all, if USSR 
military aid is great, that is only because Moscow has 
provided what (or, in some cases, even less than) the 
African states themselves have asked for. 

Many African leaders complain about the selec- 
tivity of the Soviet Union’s aid programs—e.g., the 
concentration of the 400 major Soviet projects in a 
relatively few countries. The majority African view 
likewise takes exception to the Soviet policy of 
channeling aid to regimes of which Moscow approves 
and of tying political strings to Soviet aid. 

Moscow, of course, does not seek to hide the 
fact that its policy is to give economic aid only to 
those regimes that it regards as “progressive.” At 


| the same time, the USSR gives assistance to such 


widely differing regimes as those in Uganda and 
Nigeria, neither of which qualify as “socialist coun- 
tries.” Nigeria is of special interest to the Soviet 
bloc (as it is to the Western nations) because of its 
enormous economic resources and its importance in 
Africa’s political system. As a result, Moscow has 
decided to play a major part in the development of 
Nigeria’s important steel complex.’® 

Moreover, in dealing with the USSR, Africans 
feel that in certain fields Soviet technology is in- 
ferior to that of the West. As a result, a country 
like Algeria elected to import American mining 
equipment at a time when it had no diplomatic 
relations with Washington, while the Marxist regime 


14 Compiled from US Central Intelligence Agency, Communist 
Aid to the Less Developed Countries of the Free World, 1976, 
ER 77-10296, Washington, DC, August 1977; and US Department 
of State, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, Communist States 
and Developing Countries: Aid and Trade in 1974, Washington, DC, 
Jan. 27, 1976, table 8 in Appendix. Figures for Soviet military aid 
do not include a $1,000 million arms sales agreement between 
the USSR and Libya signed in 1974. For the years 1954-76, the 
USSR and Eastern Europe extended a total of $5,145 million in 
economic aid to African states, of which $3,100 million came from 
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in Angola has chosen to maintain its ties with the 
transnational corporation, Gulf Oil, because of the 
superior American offshore oil technology and better 
marketing opportunities that this link offers. Never- 
theless, transnational corporations, though recog- 
nized to be highly efficient, are in general looked 
upon with considerable suspicion because of their 
economic power; consequently, Soviet antipathy to 
transnational operations in the Third World evokes 
a ready response from most Africans. 

Second, Soviet policy is seen by Africans to be 
heavily influenced by Moscow’s rivalry with Peking. 
soviet diplomacy is regarded as clumsy or even 
downright bullying in its attempts to influence 
African leaders to adopt hostile attitudes toward the 
PRC. Such actions are a major irritant to most 
African countries and political movements, many 
of which seek to maintain a strictly neutral position 
vis-a-vis the two world communist centers. By con- 
trast, the Chinese almost everywhere in the con- 
tinent are admired for the sensitivity of their diplom- 
acy. Thus, although Tanzania has particularly 
friendly relations with China, Peking made no direct 
attempt of any kind to dissuade Tanzanian President 
Nyerere from endorsing the Soviet/Cuban interven- 
tion in Angola despite China’s frenzied opposition 
to that action. ** 

Soviet diplomatic pressures in general seem to 
Africans to be as severe as those from any other 
major power. During the Angolan crisis in 1975-76, 
Moscow pressed on Uganda’s President Amin (then 
chairman of the Organization of African Unity) so 
hard to switch his stand to support for the Soviet- 
backed MPLA that Amin expelled the Soviet ambas- 
sador, notwithstanding Uganda’s total dependence 
on Moscow for military aid. While expressing grati- 
tude for that assistance, Amin declared that “the 
Soviet Union should not try to dictate to him what to 
do for the people of Uganda or Africa.” Y He com- 
plained that the Russians had withheld spare parts 
for his army and had insisted that Ugandan pilots get 
Soviet approval before being allowed to fly. Amin 
noted that the Presidents of Sudan and Egypt and 
other Arab leaders had complained of similar experi- 


the Soviet Union. These figures compare with $2,334 million in 
economic aid extended by the People’s Republic of China. See 
US Central Intelligence Agency, op. cit. 

15 See Colin Legum, Ed., Africa Contemporary Record 1976-77, 
London, Rex Collings, and New York, NY, Africana Publishing Co., 
1977, pp. B/681 and B/687. 

16 Legum and Hodges, op. cit. 

17 Colin Legum, Ed., Africa Contemporary Record 1975-76, London, 
Rex Collings, and New York, NY, Africana Publishing Co., 1976, 

p. B/365. 
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bly those with Marxist-Leninist leanings) tend to 
explain contradictory Soviet behavior in dialetical 
terms: the Soviets’ positive policies require them to 
take account of political realities in order to exploit 
every opportunity to defeat “imperialism, Zionism, 
and the revisionists,” and to strengthen the “pro- 
gressive forces.” 

Finally, African leaders display three general 
views about the degree to which the USSR consti- 
tutes a threat to the continent. A number of influen- 
tial leaders have come to feel that the Soviet Union 
poses a serious communist threat to all noncommu- 
nist leaders and regimes. Others, perhaps fewer but 
no less convinced in their judgments, believe that 
the USSR plays a valuable role in countering the 
continuing domination of the West. The majority, 
though, take a middle position: they are uneasy 
about the activities of all the major powers, but they 
do not see the Soviet Union as either a major threat 
Or a particularly reliable friend of African causes. 

Moscow’s intervention in Angola and, even more, 
its involvement in the conflicts in the Horn of Africa 
have, however, stirred debate about the true nature 
of Soviet ambitions and the USSR’s role as a military 
power in Africa. Until these events, Africans had 
paid little attention to the writings of such Soviet 
military figures as Admiral of the Fleet Sergey Gorsh- 
kov, who advocates a worldwide political role for the 
Soviet navy. This debate has sharpened the differen- 
tiation of attitudes with regard to the specifically 
military activities of the USSR on the continent. 
These attitudes therefore deserve more detailed 
analysis. 





The Military Factor 





In terms of attitudes about what military role the 
Soviet Union should be allowed on the continent, 
Africans fall into seven broad categories. First, there 
are pro-Moscow Marxist-Leninists who, apart from 
needing Soviet assistance anyway, feel friendship for 
the communist world. They invariably react favor- 
ably to Soviet intervention and with hostility to any 
type of Western intervention. This group includes 
Angola’s President Neto, who has termed the Soviets 
“Africa’s true friends.” It also embraces the present 
military regime in Ethiopia, some leading figures in 
Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau,” and individual 


20 Although these figures hold prominent government positions, 
they do not necessarily reflect the majority view of their regimes. 
They should rather be seen as pro-Moscow pressure groups within 
the ruling parties. 


leaders in the various liberation movements. 

Even in this category, though, one finds strong 
elements of Afro-communism—reflected in a desire 
not to be wholly dependent on Moscow, as well as in 
constant private complaints of irritation with Soviet 
diplomats and advisers. Dr. Neto, who was himself 
dropped by Moscow at one time, displays this am- 
bivalence toward Moscow; he seems to be much 
happier with the Third World Cubans. Somalia mani- 
fested a similarly ambivalent attitude until its recent 
experience of “Soviet perfidy” when Moscow trans- 
ferred its exclusive support to Ethiopia. 

Second, there are pro-Peking Marxist-Leninists, 
who automatically suspect all forms of Soviet aid. 
While active among the intelligentsia and in the 
liberation movements, these “Maoists” have not 
achieved positions of power in any of the African 
governments. 

Third, there are those governments, with either 
Marxist or radical leanings, who welcome Soviet help 
but with careful reservations. These include the 
governments of Algeria, Benin, Guinea, Guinea- 
Bissau, Mali, Mozambique, and the People’s Repub- 
lic of the Congo. Perhaps most of the liberation 
movements in Southern Africa also fall into this 
category. While they rarely make public criticisms of 
the Soviet bloc, they engage in strenuous arguments 
with the communist states in private diplomacy. 
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CPSU General Secretary L. I. Brezhnev welcomes 
Agostinho Neto, President of the People’s Republic 
of Angola, to talks in the Kremlin in September 1977. 


—V. Musaelyan/TASS via Sovfoto. 
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Soviet tanks destined for Uganda pass through Nairobi, Kenya, in June 1975 on their way from the Kenyan 
port city of Mombasa to the Ugandan capital, Kampala. 


Fourth, there are governments—notably those in 
Libya and Uganda—which are overtly anticommu- 
nist but nevertheless find it convenient to accept 
military assistance from the Soviet bloc. They tend 
to overcompensate for their nonadherence to Marx- 
ism by sycophantic-sounding praise of the Soviet 
Union. At the same time, unlike those in the previous 
category, they are on occasion inclined to make 
public their differences with Moscow. 

Fifth, there are governments which are genuinely 
nonaligned and use the Soviet bloc as only one of 
several sources of military supply. These include 
Nigeria and Ghana (and perhaps Algeria—although 
it is not easy to decide whether to place Algeria here 
Or in category three above since that country’s atti- 
tudes toward all foreign powers tend to fluctuate 
depending on the particular issues involved). While 
those in this category, like those in the next group, 
tend to make pragmatic decisions about any particu- 
lar Soviet policy, they are less inclined to state their 
objections or reservations in public. 

Sixth, there is another group of nonaligned gov- 
ernments which, out of choice, do not seek Soviet 
military assistance; they prefer, for the most part, to 
accept China’s help. Those in this category—nota- 
bly, Tanzania and Zambia—are as suspicious of 
Soviet as of Western intervention elsewhere in the 
continent. However, they do not make a priori judg- 
ments based solely on the source of the intervention 
forces. Thus, President Nyerere of Tanzania strongly 
endorsed the Russian/ Cuban intervention in Angola 
but has sharply criticized the Soviet Union for sup- 
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—Mohamed Amin/Nancy Palmer. 


plying arms to Tanzania’s neighbor Uganda;” by 
contrast, Zambia’s Kaunda—a close friend of Nye- 
rere—denounced the Russian/ Cuban intervention in 
Angola as “the tiger and his cubs stalking in the 
continent,” yet a few months later was ready to 
invite Soviet military support to help crush the lan 
Smith regime in Rhodesia.” 

Finally, there are governments and leaders who 
view Soviet aims in Africa with even deeper suspi- 
cion than they do Western or Chinese aims. Those in 
this category regard Soviet military (and economic) 
programs as designed to establish “control” over 
Africa and subvert governments of which Moscow 
disapproves. The bluntest warnings about the ‘‘So- 
viet threat to Africa’ have come from two African 
leaders who once accepted large-scale Soviet mili- 
tary aid—Egypt’s Sadat and the Sudan’s Numayri. In 
a message to the peoples of Africa on May 25, 1977, 
President Sadat spoke—without mentioning names 
—about his country’s experience with Soviet military 
ambitions: 


It is the desire of certain States to try and establish 
military bases in some of our States, exploiting dis- 
putes left over among us from previous regimes, and 
tempting us with arms on the pretext of confronting 
the ambitions of neighboring countries. This will 
involve us in the struggle among the big powers and 
threaten our safety and security, as well as our free- 





21 Africa Contemporary Record 1975-76, p. B/333. 
22 Ibid., p. A/28. 
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dom and independence. . . . Egypt wishes to draw 
the attention of all African peoples and States to this 
plot which is aimed at returning them to superpower 
spheres of influence which service the economic 
interests and political and military considerations of 
those superpowers.” 


Numayri, in a similar vein, has stated: 


| would like to draw the attention of African coun- 
tries which have relations with these social neo- 
colonialists who enter Africa by flaunting the banner 
of supporting developing countries and liberation 
movements. Be careful not to fall into their trap. | 
sincerely advise you. My advice comes from our 
experience.” 


And in a June 27, 1977, Khartoum telecast, Numayri 
bluntly asserted, “Soviet military aid can become the 
basis for imposing enslavement on you.” *° Likewise, 
King Hassan Il of Morocco is concerned about Mos- 
cow’s support of Algeria in the conflict over the 
former Spanish Sahara and about Soviet actions in 
Libya, where, he claims, the USSR has built a mili- 
tary base supplied with some 800 tanks and 100 
aircraft “of a type they [i.e., the Libyans] could not 
handle themselves for another twenty-five years.” * 

Such implacable hostility to Soviet ambitions is 
Shared by Presidents Houphouét-Boigny of Ivory 
Coast, Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire, and H.K. Banda 
of Malawi. Perhaps less hostile, but still watchfully 
Suspicious regarding Soviet intentions, are the rulers 
of Cameroon, Kenya, Mauritania, Mauritius, Senegal, 
and Tunisia. 

All of the countries in this seventh category prefer 
to get their military aid from Western sources. In 
fact, as demonstrated in the conflicts in the Horn of 
Africa, some even invite a more extensive and 
effective Western arms commitment than the West- 
ern powers themselves are willing to undertake or 
think prudent. 


Where Interests Converge 


From what has been said, it is clear that there are 
times when the interests of Africans and of the So- 
viet Union converge and times when they diverge. 
The Soviet bloc has found it expedient in pursuing its 


23 Radio Cairo, May 25, 1976. 

24 Radio Omduhrman, May 18, 1977. 
25 Khartoum TV, June 27, 1977. 

26 Radio Rabat, Apr. 15, 1977. 
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own interests to tailor policies to the requirements of 
particular African situations. However, the continent 
is passing through a period of considerable instabil- 
ity—involving frequent changes of government, not 
to mention changes of policies by any given govern- 
ment. Consequently, the Soviet encounter with Africa 
is much more likely to continue to be marked for 
some time by shifts of “alliances” rather than to 
produce a solid base of Soviet influence, let alone 
control. Therefore, in attempting to understand cur- 
rent or future Soviet actions, the best one can do is 
delineate those situations in which African interests 
seem to converge with Soviet interests, and hence 
provide some basis for a special relationship (how- 
ever temporary), and those situations in which Afri- 
can interests seem to provide no opening for the 
USSR. 

The major opportunities for Soviet action emerge 
in those African countries where the government 
finds itself in need of substantial economic or, espe- 
cially, military assistance and where it either 
chooses not to, or fails to, get such aid from Western 
sources. Such circumstances have occurred in states 
of widely differing political complexion and in all 
parts of the African continent. 

Guinea offers the earliest example of this type of 
situation. Although Guinea’s ties with Moscow have 
had their ups and downs, a special relationship still 
exists. Despite reliance on Western commercial in- 
terests to develop its mining industry and a partial 
restoration of relations with Paris in 1976, Guinea 
remains deeply suspicious of French interests and 
has relied on the Soviet Union for the bulk of its 
military aid. In return, the USSR gained access to 
certain military facilities in Guinea, although this 
arrangement may not be as unquestioned at the 
present time as it once was. 

In Algeria, we have a case of a country whose 
main economic links are with France and Western 
Europe. Nevertheless, the Algerian government has 
responded to its troubled postindependence rela- 
tionship with France by deliberately inviting Soviet 
military support and economic assistance, but with- 
out severing its military ties with France. 

Libya, after its decisive break with Egypt in 1974, 
entered into special military relations with Moscow 
since the Soviet Union was the only place where 
Qadhafi could obtain the arms he desired. This is a 
prime example of a relationship of mutual conveni- 
ence—cemented by common enmity to Sadat’s re- 
gime in Cairo and to Numayri’s in Khartoum. Qadhafi 
himself espouses an Islamic revolutionary ideology 
which condemns “godless communism,” and sharply 
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disagrees with Moscow’s policies regarding the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. 

Somalia sought and accepted Soviet military aid 
in order to pursue the goal of reuniting the “five 
parts of Greater Somalia’—British and Italian So- 
maliland (which constitute the present Somalia), 
Djibouti, the Ogaden and other border areas of Ethio- 
pia, and portions of the Northern Frontier province 
of Kenya. This relationship was established after the 
civilian Somali government in the early 1960’s had 
failed to obtain effective Western military assistance 
to work toward this national goal. However, after 
1969, when the military, led by an avid Pan-Somali 
nationalist, General Siad Barre, seized power, So- 
malia asked for and received much more extensive 
Soviet military aid. Barre was willing, as a quid pro 
quo, to provide Moscow naval facilities in Berbera 
and lesser facilities in two other Somali ports. 

Ethiopia had a traditional Western orientation and 
a heavy dependence on mainly US military aid. How- 
ever, when the post-imperial Addis Ababa military 
regime (the Dergue, as it is known) committed itself 
to Marxist-Leninist revolutionary policies which in- 
tensified internal opposition, especially in Eritrea 
and the Ogaden, Washington proved unwilling to 
furnish the military assistance the Dergue felt it 
needed to consolidate its power. Faced with wide- 
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Lt. Col. Mengistu Haile Mariam, right, Chairman of 
the Provisional Military Administrative Council and 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of Ethiopia, 
leads a state delegation to Moscow in May 1977. To 
Mengistu’s right is N. V. Podgornyy, then Chairman 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


—P. Nosov/TASS via Sovfoto. 
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Spread disintegration at home and mostly hostile 
neighbors (led by Somalia and the Sudan) on its 
frontiers, the Dergue saw an alliance with the Soviet 
bloc and Cuba as its only salvation.” 

Uganda, under General Amin’s dictatorial rule, 
found itself unable to attract the effective Western 
economic or military support on which the country 
had previously relied, and, despite a militant pro- 
Palestinian stand, it failed to attract adequate Arab 
Support. For these reasons Amin turned to Moscow, 
even though he has always been strongly antagonis- 
tic to communism in any shape or form. Moscow 
found it expedient to enter into an arms agreement 
with Amin because all his neighbors are, in varying 
degrees, anti-Moscow and three of them (Tanzania, 
the Sudan, and Zaire) get military aid from China. 
This Soviet support alone has enabled his tyrannical 
regime to survive. 

In the People’s Republic of the Congo and Benin, 
the emergence some years after independence of 
military regimes committed, at least in theory, to 
Marxism-Leninism brought strains in former close 
relations with France. As a result, these regimes 
turned to Moscow as a source of military aid, even 
though they still depended very largely on French 
economic support. Mali’s relations with the French 
also became difficult following its décision to secede 
from a short-lived union with Senegal; it, too, felt 
it necessary to find new allies, which it did in both 
Moscow and Peking. 

An important factor in Mozambique’s decision to 
establish close relations with Moscow in 1976 was 
an urgent need for the backing of a strong ally in 
light of the threats it faced along its borders. Having 
emerged from its own long struggle against Portu- 
guese colonialism, the new FRELIMO government 
felt it had an inescapable commitment to help the 
other liberation movements in Southern Africa carry 
on their struggles. However, this commitment placed 
Mozambique’s security in immediate jeopardy from 
neighboring Rhodesia and possibly, over the longer 
term, from its even more powerful neighbor, South 
Africa. This decision also reflected Mozambique’s 
Marxist-Leninist orientation as well as its strong 
brotherly ties with Angola’s MPLA, which had shared 
its long struggle against Portugal and which finally 
won power mainly through the help of the USSR 
and Cuba. It should be noted, however, that the 
relations of President Samora Machel’s Mozambique 





27 See Colin Legum and Bill Lee, Conflict in the Horn of Africa, 
London, Rex Collings, and New York, NY, Africana Publishing Co., 
1978. 





A soldier of Mozambique photographed at the border 
with Rhodesia in April 1977. 


—Nick Allen/ Pictorial Parade. 


with Moscow are not nearly as close—let alone as 
dependent—as those of Angola, although Mozam- 
bique’s decision to strengthen its relations with 
Moscow did tend to alienate China, which had been 
FRELIMO’s major non-African supporter during its 
long liberation struggle. 

The Soviet Union has found openings, too, when 
African liberation movements have been unable to 
attract Western support and thus have felt compelled 
to look to anti-Western forces for military, economic, 
and political backing. The outstanding example 
comes from Angola, where independence found 
three rival movements engaged in a power struggle 
which had assumed civil war proportions. Two of 
the movements, Holden Roberto’s National Front for 
the Liberation of Angola (Frente Nacional de Liberta- 
ção de Angola—FNLA) and Jonas Savimbi’s National 
Union for the Total Independence of Angola (Unido 
Nacional pro Independencia Total de Angola— 
UNITA), had the support of both African and Western 
governments (France and the US as well as South 
Africa). The third movement, Dr. Agostinho Neto’s 
MPLA (which had a strong contingent of Marxist 
cadres in its leadership) appealed to Moscow and 
Havana for support. As a result of the effective mili- 
tary intervention by the Soviets and Cubans, the 
MPLA succeeded in gaining local ascendancy. (In 
order to maintain and consolidate its hold on power, 
the MPLA has had to rely on the continued strong 
support of its foreign allies.) 
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Other liberation movements in Southern Africa 
have similarly looked to the communist nations for 
backing in their struggle against regimes in Rhode- 
sia, Namibia, and South Africa, which they see as 
Western in origin. Moscow’s terms for support are 
that the movements refuse China’s aid and appear on 
international platforms to denounce Peking’s stand 
in the quarrel between the two world communist 
centers. Reactions to this demand have differed. 
When the African National Congress (ANC) of South 
Africa, despite its long tradition of nationalist oppo- 
sition to communism at home, failed to attract any 
Western military support for its liberation struggle, 
it accepted the only other option, which was to seek 
aid from the communist countries. The Soviets, 
Supported by the minority pro-Moscow cadres in the 
ANC, succeeded in getting the ANC to come out 
Strongly against China. In the case of the divided 
Zimbabwe (Rhodesian) liberation movement, the 
dominant military cadres of the Zimbabwe African 
National Union (ZANU) chose not to forfeit the 
assistance they had long received from China. Mos- 
cow therefore gave its support to Joshua Nkomo’s 
Zimbabwe African People’s Union (ZAPU), despite 
the fact that its leadership is known to have strong 
links with important Western interests and to have 
what Marxists describe as “bourgeois tendencies.” 
The other major liberation movement in Southern 
Africa, the South-West African People’s Organization 
(SWAPO) of Namibia, has to date insisted on main- 
taining a nonaligned posture as between Moscow 
and Peking. 


Divergent Interests 


Just as the course of events in Africa produces 
local interests that facilitate Soviet efforts to estab- 
lish special relationships on the continent, so other 
Situations create serious obstacles to Soviet ambi- 
tions. These situations arise not just because of 
African nationalism, with its preference for non- 
alignment and for noninterference by foreign powers 
in the continent’s internal conflicts, but also because 
of particular circumstances. 

First of all, some African governments have had 
unhappy experiences from a deep involvement with 
the Soviet bloc. The outstanding examples are, of 
course, Egypt and the Sudan. In the former case, 
Egypt placed considerable reliance on Soviet sup- 
port in the effort to recoup the losses of the 
1967 war in the Middle East. However, Cairo grew 
increasingiy perturbed by what it perceived as in- 
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sufficient help from the USSR, and in 1972 Sadat 
expelled the Soviet military advisers as a prerequi- 
site to turning for support to the West. Although 
Soviet arms shipments to Egypt appear to have 
taken a temporary turn upward again as Cairo pre- 
pared for the war of October 1973, Sadat’s disillu- 
sionment with Moscow continued to grow. Finally in 
March 1976, the Egyptian President abrogated the 
Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation and ordered 
the end of Soviet access to naval facilities in 
Alexandria. In the Sudan’s case, President Numayri’s 
regime, upon winning power in a military coup in 
1970, proclaimed itself oriented toward the “pro- 
gressive forces in the world.” Its leadership was 
Originally made up of a coalition of radical national- 
ists, Arab socialists, Marxists, and Baathists. When 
the radical nationalists, headed by Numayri, resisted 
the policies of the communists and Baathists, the 
two latter groups attempted a coup. This failed, and 
Numayri reacted strongly against Moscow, building 
his own regime on support from China, Arab coun- 
tries (especially Egypt and Saudi Arabia), and, more 
recently, the Western nations. 

As a consequence of their experiences, the Sudan 
and Egypt have emerged as leaders of a coalition of 


An Egyptian SAM-2 antiaircraft missile of Russian origin captured during the 1973 Arab-Israeli war. 
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anti-Soviet forces on the continent. These two states 
view Soviet policy in the Horn as designed to gain 
“control” of the Red Sea and to use the Horn as a 
base of operations to destabilize the Sudan, Egypt, 
and Kenya. They see an even larger Soviet strategy 
aimed at extending influence over the entire north- 
eastern portion of Africa—from Kenya along the 
Indian Ocean and Red Sea littoral to Egypt in the 
Mediterranean, inland to the Sahara frontier of Chad 
and then down the Nile valley to link up with 
Uganda, and finally back to the coast via Kenya.” 
The Sudanese-Egyptian perspective would doubt- 
less enjoy even greater support in Africa if the black 
African states did not regard it as being too closely 
linked with Arab interests in the area. This impres- 
sion may have been strengthened by the Sudanese- 
Egyptian initiative, backed by Saudi Arabia, to orga- 
nize a summit of Red Sea states—all of which, ex- 
cept for Ethiopia, belong to the Arab League.” The 
black African states are also hesitant to join the 
Sudan and Egypt in supporting Somalia against 


28 Conversations of the author with diplomats in Mogadiscio 
and Khartoum. 
29 See Legum and Lee, op. cit. 
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Félix Houphouët-Boigny, President of the Ivory 
Coast, seen during a May 1976 trip to Paris. 


—Alain Nogues/Sygma. 


Ethiopia because black Africans remain opposed to 
somalia’s support of secessionism in Eritrea and to 
Mogadiscio’s use of force as a means to change the 
border between Somalia and Ethiopia and help “lib- 
erate” the Somali populations in the Ogaden. 
Somalia, too, has been dismayed to see its special 
relationship with the Soviet Union deteriorate. Mos- 
cow’s attempt to justify its decision to begin supply- 
ing arms to Somalia’s enemy as “a revolutionary 
duty” aimed at ensuring the success of “progressive 
revolutionary forces” fell on deaf ears as far as Siad 
Barre was concerned. He viewed the Soviet decision 
to be the main arms supplier for both hostile neigh- 
bors in the Horn as sheer political expediency. When 
his remonstrances to the Soviet Union proved of no 
avail, and in fact the USSR moved to curtail arms 
shipments to Somalia, Barre finally responded in 
November 1977 by expelling all Soviet military ad- 
visers and terminating arrangements for Soviet mili- 
tary use of Somali naval and airport facilities.*° 


30 In May 1977, Somali President Siad Barre said that Moscow’s 
decision to arm Ethiopia was a danger his government could not 
ignore and that it could eventually affect Soviet-Somali relations. 

In November 1977, Barre expelled all Soviet advisers. Africa Research 
Bulletin (Exeter), No. 11, Dec. 15, 1977, p. 4651. 
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Morocco, which at one point developed friendly 
relations with the Soviet bloc (as well as with the 
Western nations), has turned increasingly against 
Moscow because of the latter’s support for Libya in 
its conflict with Egypt and especially because of 
Soviet backing for the Polisario Front in the former 
Spanish Sahara. The Polisario Front, which has 
strong support from Algeria, is opposed to the parti- 
tion of the Sahara between Morocco and Mauritania. 
Moscow initially attempted to maintain a neutral 
position in this conflict. It faced a dilemma in the 
fact that Ali Yatta, leader of the Moroccan commu- 
nists and a loyal Soviet-line Marxist, ardently sup- 
ported King Hassan’s policy toward the Sahara, 
whereas Algeria, a major Third World friend of the 
USSR, vigorously championed Polisario’s cause. 
Moscow showed that its major interest was not to 
upset Algeria when it finally indicated in June 1977 
that the USSR backed “the inalienable right of the 
population of Western Sahara to self-determina- 
tion.” ** The decision to take this step predictably 
angered King Hassan, and also severely strained the 
loyalty of the Moroccan Communist Party to Moscow. 

In addition to one-time “allies” who have grown 
disillusioned with Soviet policies, there are some 
African leaders who have never had close dealings 
with Moscow and who view the Soviet presence in 
Africa as anathema. President Houphouét-Boigny of 
the Ivory Coast affords a good example. A vigorous 
champion of capitalism at home and of close ties 
with France in his foreign relations, he has come 
into conflict with various radical African govern- 
ments—e.g., those of the late Dr. Kwame Nkrumah 
in Ghana and +; Sékou Touré in Guinea, both of 
which he has c' arged with being under “communist 
influence.” Moscow, for its part, has made no at- 
tempt to hide its hostility toward Houphouët- 
Boigny’s government. In part, this open enmity arises 
from the fact that in 1969 Houphouët-Boigny or- 
dered the Soviet diplomatic mission to leave after 
accusing its personnel of involvement in student 
strikes against his regime. Diplomatic relations have 
never been restored. Moreover, the Ivorian leader 
has put himself at the head of a campaign to warn 
Africa against the dangers of “Soviet penetration.” 
His campaign parallels that led by Egypt and the 
Sudan, but the two centers of opposition to Moscow 
have not yet merged. 

The only other prominent black African leaders 
who adopt a hostile attitude toward Moscow are 
Malawi’s president, Dr. H. K. Banda, and Zaire’s 


31 New Times (Moscow), No. 24, June 1977, p. 25. 
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lent. In fact, the only states in the area to support 
the Dergue are Libya (hardly a regime noted for 
wishing to spread. revolutionary communism), the 
People’s Democratic Republic of (South) Yemen 
(which has close ties with the Soviet bloc), and 
Kenya (which generally falls in the anti-Soviet camp 
in Africa). Both Libya and Kenya back the Dergue out 
of particularist considerations. Libya’s interest stems 
from its hostility to the Sudan’s Numayri and Egypt’s 
Sadat. Since the Dergue and Numayri were at dag- 
gers drawn, Libya saw gains in Addis Ababa as 
contributing toward destabilization of the Sudan. 
Kenya’s own problems with Pan-Somali ambitions 
give it a strong national interest in seeing that Ethi- 
Opia’s Ogaden province is not “liberated” by the 
Somalis. While Libya and South Yemen endorse Mos- 
cow’s intervention, Kenya opposes all Soviet involve- 
ments in the continent. Moreover, even among 
African governments which tend to be sympathetic 
toward Soviet assistance to beleaguered Ethiopia 


and hence to reject the view that Moscow is acting 
as an “aggressive superpower” in the conflicts in the 
Horn, the basic antipathy to any foreign intervention 
in the continent prevents them from openly express- 
ing their support. 

Judged in terms of overall Soviet strategic objec- 
tives, Africa has not afforded the USSR any conspic- 
uous successes. Nevertheless, Moscow in recent 
years would appear to have committed increased 
resources there and, in fact, to have accorded the 
continent a much higher priority than have Western 
powers. But, as the analysis above emphasizes, 
success or failure in the Soviet case (as in the case 
of Western policy toward Africa) is likely to depend 
less on the capacity of the Soviet Union to provide 
aid than on the degree to which the economic and 
military assistance offered by Moscow is perceived 
by Africans to be relevant to their aspirations and 
interests. 
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Soviet Policy 


By David E. Albright 








ince 1975, Soviet activity in Africa has increased 
markedly. One need cite only a few facts to 
illustrate the point. During the course of 1975, 
Moscow, persuaded that the Portuguese at last in- 
tended to turn Angola over to local rule, threw the 
full weight of its support behind the Popular Move- 
ment for the Liberation of Angola (Movimento Popu- 
lar de Libertação de Angola—MPLA), one of 
three rival claimants to power in the colony; and 
after the Portuguese withdrew in November of that 
year, the combination of a massive influx of Soviet 
arms and significant numbers of Cuban combat 
forces helped install an MPLA government in Luanda. 
This chain of events ultimately led to the signing 
of a treaty of friendship and cooperation between 
the USSR and the new People’s Republic of Angola 
in October 1976.’ In March and April 1977, Nikolay 
Podgornyy, President of the USSR Supreme Soviet, 
made the first major trip through the continent by a 
top Soviet leader. He and a retinue of 120 persons 
Stopped in Tanzania, Zambia, Mozambique, and 
Somalia. During his stay in Mozambique, the USSR 
and the newly independent People’s Republic of 
Mozambique concluded a treaty of friendship and 
cooperation.’ Shortly after Podgornyy’s trip, during 
a visit to Moscow by Lieutenant Colonel Mengistu 
Haile Mariam, Chairman of Ethiopia’s Provisional 
Military Administrative Council, the Soviet Union 
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and Ethiopia issued a mutual declaration on “the 
foundations for relationships and cooperation.” This 
action had been preceded by the conclusion of a 
secret military assistance agreement between the 
two states in December 1976 and by Ethiopia’s ex- 
pulsion of most US officials and Washington’s cessa- 
tion of military aid to Addis Ababa in April 1977.° 

Such a trend raises some obvious questions. For 
example, what place does Africa now occupy in 
Soviet calculations? Has there been some shift in 
Soviet global priorities? If so, what might the nature 
of that change be? If not, what accounts for the 
increased activity? What kinds of perspectives inform 
Soviet behavior? Does Moscow have some grand 
design for Africa that it is seeking to implement? 
If so, what is the character of that broad vision? 
Or does Soviet policy flow from less grandiose con- 
siderations? If so, what sorts of factors govern Soviet 
outlook and actions with regard to the continent? 

These questions have intrinsic importance, for the 
general capacity of the USSR to make its weight 
felt around the globe has been growing during the 
last decade or so—at least in military terms.* Beyond 
this consideration, the substantial controversy that 
has marked recent discussion of Soviet intentions 
toward Africa—with assessments ranging from the 
basic irrelevance of these intentions to the dynamics 
of events on the continent, to the imminence of 
armageddon there*™—suggests the need for an effort 
to explore the questions in systematic fashion. 


1 For the text, see Pravda (Moscow), Oct. 9, 1976. 

2 See the TASS version of the text in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter, 
FBIS-SOV), Apr. 4, 1977, pp. H/2-5. 

3 For the text of the Soviet-Ethiopian declaration, see the TASS 
translation in FB/S-SOV, May 9, 1977, pp. H/8-9. On the other details, 
see The Washington Post, May 7, 1977. 

4 On Soviet military might, see, for example, the annual volumes of 
The Military Balance and Strategic Survey, published by the Inter- 
national Institute for Strategic Studies in London. 

5 For two contrasting but far from extreme interpretations, see the 
articles by Robert Moss in the Sunday Telegraph (London), Feb. 20, 
1977, and by Colin Legum in The Observer (London), Mar. 20, 1977. 
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In trying to assess where Africa fits into broad 
Soviet thinking about the outside world today, it is 
essential to bear in mind that Moscow does not 
approach the continent in a tabula rasa fashion, free 
of prior impressions. The USSR has now had more 
than two decades of direct experience with Africa 
and Africans, and while that experience probably 
does not determine present Soviet outlook in any 
mechanistic way, it does appear to color current 
Soviet attitudes to some extent. At the very least, it 
affords a framework within which Moscow evaluates 
changing realities on the continent and judges the 
significance of new developments. For this reason, 
it deserves a brief review here. 





The Historical Backdrop 





Serious Soviet attention to Africa dates back only 
to the mid-1950’s, and it developed initially in quite 
a specific context. In the wake of the 1955 Bandung 
Conference of African and Asian States, Moscow 
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became convinced that it had erred in regarding the 
passage of lands from colonial status to political 
independence in the post-World War II era as formal- 
istic and essentially meaningless. Indeed, it now 
perceived that a major restructuring of the world 
political scene was under way. As Nikita Khrushchev 
observed at the 20th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) in February 1956, 
“the present disintegration of the imperialist colonial 
system is a postwar development of world-historical 
Significance.”’ Within such a context, events in 
Africa took on a new importance. While the USSR 


6 The analysis in the ensuing pages draws upon work done for the 
author’s The Dilemmas of Courtship: The Soviet Union, China and 
Ghana, forthcoming. See also Robert Legvold, Soviet Policy in West 
Africa, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1970. 

7 Report of the Central Committee to the 20th Party Congress, in 
Leo Gruliow, Ed., Current Soviet Policies—//: The Documentary Record 
of the 20th Communist Party Congress and Its Aftermath, New York, 
NY, Frederick A. Praeger, 1957, p. 33. For a more extensive 
exposition of the new perspective, see E. Zhukov, ‘‘The Eastern 
Peoples and World’s Destiny,” International Affairs (Moscow), April 
1956, pp. 45-51. 
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These tanks were among the examples of Soviet military equipment shown by the forces of the People’s 
Republic of Angola at a mid-1976 parade in downtown Luanda. The display also reportedly included air de- 


fense units and Soviet Mig-21 aircraft. 


—Coburger/ADN-ZB via Eastfoto. 
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Figures in the crisis in the Congo (Leopoldville) at the outset of the 1960’s: at the left, Patrice Lumumba, 
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who looked to Soviet support to regain his position as Premier of the Congolese government; at the right, 
Congolese President Joseph Kasavubu (in spectacles) speaks with UN Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjdld in November 1960. President Kasavubu’s delegation was subsequently seated as the Congolese 
representative in the UN General Assembly instead of a rival Lumumbist delegation. 


initially focused on the Arab North, its interest soon 
expanded to the continent as a whole.’ 

The assessment that the demise of colonialism 
loomed on the horizon in no way altered Moscow’s 
fundamental preoccupation with the United States 
and Western Europe, but it did generate some sig- 
nificant expectations on Moscow’s part. According to 
Leninist doctrine, imperialism constituted “the high- 
est stage of capitalism,” and the breakup of the 
colonial system would deal a major, if not lethal, 
blow to world imperialist forces. Thus, in Soviet eyes 
the disappearance of colonialism would inevitably 
redound to the advantage of the USSR and its social- 
ist allies. Moreover, while Soviet observers had few 
illusions about the outlooks of contemporary leaders 
in many newly independent countries,’ there was a 





8 To trace this evolution in Soviet outlook, see, for example, S. 
Datlin, “Africa Through Colonialist Eyes,” ibid., December 1956, pp. 
110-20; I. I. Potekhin, ‘‘The Reviving Significance of Africa in World 
Economics and Politics,” Kommunist (Moscow), No. 6, April 1957, 
pp. 100-13; idem, “The Collapse of the Colonial System in Africa,” 
ibid., No. 17, December 1958, pp. 99-112; and an editorial on "African 
Renaissance,” New Times (Moscow), No. 4, January 1959, p. 4. 

9 With regard to Africa, for example, S. Datlin wrote in Pravda on 
Feb. 17, 1958: ‘‘The African nations have not all been equally 
successful in the struggle for freedom. . . . And there are some who 
juggle lightheartedly with the concepts of sovereignty, little realizing 
what forces and efforts will be required before the people achieve 
their cherished goal.” 


—Paris Match/Pictorial Parade and UPI. 


sense of a rising revolutionary tide that would sub- 
merge these leaders and launch their states onto a 
“genuinely socialist” course. In fact, one finds cer- 
tain parallels in the optimism of Soviet commentary 
about events in former colonial lands in the mid- 
and late 1950’s and that which pervaded Bolshevik 
outpourings on world revolution in the years immedi- 
ately after the October Revolution of 1917. 

From the Soviet standpoint, then, the critical 
question was how to capitalize on this favorable 
trend in the colonial and newly independent areas. 
Until late 1957, Moscow pursued what might best 
be termed a “defensive” option. Perceiving the cor- 
relation of global forces to favor the United States 
and its Western allies, Soviet leaders sought cooper- 
ation with former colonial lands in Asia and Africa 
as a means of buttressing the USSR’s position 
against any possible Western onslaught. This ap- 
proach was formalized in Khrushchev’s enunciation 
at the 20th Congress of the concept of a “zone of 
peace” embracing the socialist countries and those 
states which “proclaimed non-participation in blocs 
as a principle of their foreign policy.” * 

After the USSR successfully launched both an 





10 Report of the Central Committee to the 20th Party Congress, loc. 
cit., p. 33. 
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intercontinental ballistic missile and an artificial 
earth satellite toward the end of 1957, however, 
Moscow adopted a more “forward” strategy based 
on the premise that a situation of mutual deterrence 
now prevailed between East and West in military 
terms. That is, it attempted to encourage the newly 
independent states, whose ranks were growing rapid- 
ly, to “consolidate” their political independence by 
embarking on the “socialist path of development.” 
It cited the USSR’s achievements as evidence that 
socialism constituted the wave of the future, and it 
held out the inducement of concrete economic aid 
to those that chose such a course.” 

In practice, the USSR found many ex-colonial 
states far less tractable than it had anticipated. 
Perhaps the most notable case—and certainly the 
most grievous to Moscow—occurred during the 
Congo (Leopoldville) imbroglio of 1960-61. The 
Afro-Asian nations unanimously approved the dis- 
patch of UN troops to the Congo in July 1960 in the 
wake of the mutiny of the Congolese Force Publique, 
the intervention of Belgian troops, and the secession 
of Katanga Province; but differences quickly devel- 
oped among them regarding the UN operation. These 
eventually led to a major split in Afro-Asian ranks 
after Congolese President Joseph Kasavubu dis- 
missed the country’s Soviet-backed premier, Patrice 
Lumumba. To Soviet dismay, the UN General Assem- 
bly, with major Afro-Asian support, recognized a 
Kasavubu delegation as the legal representative of 
the Republic of the Congo and spurned a Lumumba 
delegation.” 

As a consequence of such experiences, Moscow 
during 1959-61 reappraised its view of the newly 
emergent states in Asia and Africa, and it decided 
that it had been too facile in assuming that the 
crumbling of the colonial system heralded an immi- 
nent swing of these states toward the Communist 
orbit or that a revolutionary tide was flowing high 
throughout the Afro-Asian area. It now tried to dis- 
tinguish between countries where genuine revolu- 
tionary potential existed and countries where it did 
not. Having made that determination, it began to 


11 Khrushchev himself capsulized Soviet outlook in his remarks at 
the 21st CPSU Congress in January-February 1959. See Leo Gruliow, 
Ed., Current Soviet Policies—I/l: The Documentary Record of the 
Extraordinary 21st Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, New York, NY, Columbia University Press, 1960, pp. 55, 201. 

12 For analysis of the Congo affair and its ramifications, see 
Catherine Hoskyns, The Congo Since Independence, January 1960- 
December 1961, London, Oxford University Press, 1965; and W. Scott 
Thompson, Ghana’s Foreign Policy, 1957-1966, Princeton, NJ, 
Princeton University Press, 1969, pp. 119-61. 

13 For the Soviet government's bitter statement of Dec. 7, 1960, see 
New Times, No. 51, December 1960, p. 39. 
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devote the vast preponderance of its energies to the 
former. 

In general, African states dominated the favored 
group. With the establishment of the so-called Casa- 
blanca bloc in January 1961, this African contingent 
took concrete organizational shape. The bloc in- 
cluded Guinea, Ghana, Mali, Morocco, and the 
United Arab Republic. 

Over the next two years, the Casablanca bloc 
gradually lost cohesiveness as a grouping and finally 
became submerged in the larger Organization of 
African Unity, Morocco distinguished itself from the 
other countries by giving vent to its basic conserva- 
tism, and Guinea had a falling out with the USSR 
over what Sékou Touré apparently regarded as Soviet 
efforts to push his regime toward extremist policies. 
But the radical states of Ghana, Mali, and the United 
Arab Republic—plus Algeria after it gained inde- 
pendence in 1962—remained at the heart of the 
Soviet approach to the Third World for a number 
of years thereafter. More important, the behavior of 
these states seemed to confirm the Soviet judgment 
that genuine revolutionary opportunities existed in 
their domains. Not only did they show increasing 
willingness to collaborate with the USSR on matters 
of foreign policy, but they also indicated at least a 
desire to move in the direction of radical domestic 
reforms.” 

For Moscow, the thorny issue during these years 
was how to nurture such “progressive” trends so 
that perceived revolutionary potential might ulti- 
mately be realized. Contrary to earlier Soviet assump- 
tions, the “deepening” of the revolution had not 
swept away the existing leaderships of these states 
and brought new rulers to the fore; rather, the old 
leaders had themselves been responsible for the 
adoption of more radical postures. Equally important, 
few steeled Marxist-Leninists yet existed in any of 
the countries involved, and as the Guinean episode 
clearly underscored, current rulers displayed great 
sensitivity to anything which smacked of either in- 
ternal or external challenges to their own authority. 

Hence, despite considerable misgivings on the 
part of some Soviet analysts and political figures,” 
the USSR wound up endorsing the credentials of 
“revolutionary democrats”—statesmen “who sin- 


14 For more detailed discussion of these developments, see the 
author’s The Dilemmas of Courtship . . ., Chs. 4 and 6; Legvold, op. 
cit., Chs. 4-7. 

15 For more extended treatment of this point, see the author’s 
The Dilemmas of Courtship . . ., Ch. 6; Legvold, op. cit., pp. 194-201; 
Uri Ra’anan, ‘‘Moscow and the ‘Third World,’ ’’ Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), January-February 1965, pp. 21-31. 
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cerely advocate noncapitalist methods for the solu- 
tion of national problems and declare their determi- 
nation to build socialism.” ** Underlying this endorse- 
ment was a twofold calculation. First, Moscow be- 
lieved that by encouraging local Marxist-Leninists to 
work together with the “revolutionary democrats,” 
it could “educate” the latter to embrace “scientific 
socialism” wholeheartedly and reshape their societies 
and policies accordingly. In line with this belief, the 
USSR even pressed the formal Communist parties in 
the United Arab Republic and Algeria to disband and 
join the official government parties in the two coun- 
tries. Second, Moscow deemed that the USSR could 
reinforce such local “educational” efforts by selective 
measures of its own, especially by providing political 
training and by extending economic assistance to 
enterprises in the state sector.” 

Life again administered disappointments, how- 
ever. By 1965, Soviet commentators were acknowl- 
edging that the “revolutionary democratic” states 
faced many severe problems, especially in the eco- 
nomic realm.’* These analysts soon began to suggest 
that the revolutionary process there would probably 
turn out to be more protracted than originally fore- 
cast. The overthrow of President Ahmed Ben Bella 
of Algeria by Colonel Houari Boumediene in June 
1965 produced yet another shock. While Boume- 
diene’s perspectives and the nature of his policies 
greatly reduced the specific damage to Soviet inter- 
ests, the coup pointed up the possibility that the 
“revolutionary democrats” did not have the requisite 
skill and resources to forestall, or at least to thwart, 
internal challenges and that “reactionary” takeovers 
in their constituencies were not wholly inconceivable. 
The ouster of President Kwame Nkrumah in Ghana 
in February 1966 transformed this possibility into 
reality. 





16 This was the language that Khrushchev used in what purported 
to be an interview with the editors of two Algerian newspapers, a 
Ghanaian one, and a Burmese one in December 1963, as reported in 
Pravda and Izvestiya (Moscow), Dec. 22, 1963. 

17For an explicit statement of the notion that the USSR could 
function as a “vanguard,” see Georgi Mirsky, “The Proletariat and 
National Liberation,” New Times, May 1, 1964, p. 9. 

18 See, for example, Viktor Mayevskiy’s report on a trip around 
Africa under the auspices of the World Peace Council, in Pravda, 

Mar. 31, 1965; Akademiya Nauk SSSR, Institut Afriki, Nezavisimyye 
strany Afriki: ekonomicheskiye i sotsial’nyye problemy (The 
Independent Countries of Africa: Economic and Social Problems), 
Moscow, ‘‘Nauka,’’ 1965; A. Viadin, ‘‘Professional Education in Ghana,” 
New Times, July 8, 1965; L. Aleksandrovskaya, Gana (Ghana), Moscow, 
“Mysl,” 1965. 

19 See, for instance, K. Ivanov, ‘‘National-Liberation Movement and 
Non-Capitalist Path of Development,” International Affairs, May 1965, 
pp. 59-60; K. N. Brutents, ‘‘Several Peculiarities of the National- 
Liberation Movement,” Voprosy filosofii (Moscow), June 1965, p. 36; 








Ghana’s President Kwame Nkrumah, right, meets 
with I. I. Potekhin, the first Director of the Africa 
Institute of the USSR Academy of Sciences, during 
a Nkrumah visit to Moscow in 1961. At the rear is 
M. V. Keldysh, President of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. 
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In the aftermath of Nkrumah’s overthrow, Moscow 
undertook a fundamental reexamination of its out- 
look toward the Third World in general, and it reach- 
ed two key conclusions: (1) The “revolutionary demo- 
cratic” leaders in the Third World suffered from such 
monumental faults that they would probably never 
effect a transition to “genuine” socialism.” (2) The 
Third World offered no promise of great revolutionary 
advances in the discernible future, for “reactionary” 





Fyodor Burlatskiy’s article in Pravda, Aug. 15, 1965; “The National- 
Liberation Movement and Social Progress,” Kommunist, No. 13, 
September 1965, pp. 20-24; R. Ul’yanovskiy, ‘‘Several Questions of 
Non-Capitalist Development of the Liberated Countries,” ibid., No. 1, 
January 1966, pp. 113-15; and K. Ivanov, ‘“‘The National-Liberation 
Movement and Non-Capitalist Path of Development,” /nternational 
Affairs, No. 2, February 1966, pp. 20-21. 

20 For a particular biting capsulization of the thinking on this 
matter, see the comments of Lufti El Kohli, an Egyptian Communist, 
at a seminar held in Cairo in October 1966 on ‘‘Africa’s national 
and social revolution.’’ The seminar was sponsored jointly by 
Problems of Peace and Socialism (Prague) and At-Talia (Cairo), 

a monthly that El Kohli edited. El Kohli’s comments may be 

found in The World Marxist Review (Toronto—the North American 
edition of Problems of Peace and Socialism), January 1967, pp. 18-19. 
That these comments accurately conveyed Moscow’s disillusionment 
with “revolutionary democrats” was made amply clear by Soviet 
reactions to events preceding and following the fall of Modibo Keita’s 
regime in Mali in November 1968. See Legvold, op. cit., pp. 290-302. 
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forces still retained an upper hand over “progres- 
sive” forces everywhere. As one Soviet writer put it 
with respect to Africa, “the effective achievements of 
the national liberation movement on the continent, 
the establishment, in a few years, of dozens of new 
national states tended to create the erroneous im- 
pression that the struggle was almost at an end, that 
the way to liberation was easy and the forces of 
imperialism were played out’; but now “as the 
African revolution gains in depth, the internal weak- 
nesses and objective difficulties in the liberation 
movement on the continent become increasingly 
evident.” = At the heart of the problem, according 
to Soviet commentators, lay the prevailing conserva- 
tism of African society.” 

Out of this reassessment, in turn, gradually 
emerged a new Soviet approach to the Third World. 
This approach, ‘aptly characterized by one Western 
observer as a “strategy of counterimperialism,”” 
had several components. On the political plane, it 
entailed emphasis on states and political groups of 
some inherent importance rather than on those 
which happened to qualify as “progressive” by Soviet 
standards. No longer, in short, would the USSR 
pursue revolutionary will-o’-the-wisps; instead, it 
would select countries for courtship on the basis of 
their intrinsic significance. Tied in with this new 
political pragmatism was a geographic—or, to be 
more precise, a geopolitical—feature. Henceforth, 
Moscow would concentrate its attention on the coun- 
tries in a broad arc to the south of Soviet borders, 
from North Africa around to South Asia. These 
countries included not only “progressive” Arab states 
such as Algeria and the United Arab Republic, but 
also states formally aligned with the West such as 
Turkey and Iran. Finally, economic relations would 
take place in a different context. Instead of trying 
to use economic aid to win political influence, the 
USSR would exploit its own political and economic 
strength to gain privileged economic positions for 
itself. In effect, it would seek to produce an “‘inter- 


21K. Brutents, ‘African Revolution: Gains and Problems,” 
International Affairs, January 1967, p. 21. 

22 See, for instance, Yuri Bochkaryov, ‘‘The Outlook in Africa,” 
New Times, Apr. 27, 1966, p. 9; N. Gavrilov, ‘‘Africa: Classes, Parties 
and Politics,” International Affairs, July 1966, p. 43. 

23 Richard Lowenthal, ‘‘Soviet ‘Counterimperialism,’ ’’ Problems of 
Communism, November-December 1976, pp. 52-63. See also his 
“Epilogue” in Model or Ally? The Communist Powers and the 
Developing Countries, New York, NY, Oxford University Press, 1977, 
pp. 359-76. 

24For more extended treatment of the various elements of the 
revised Soviet approach, see Fritz Ermarth, ‘‘The Soviet Union in the 
Third World: Purpose in Search of Power,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia, PA), 
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national division of labor” with Third World coun- 
tries.** After this new approach had gradually been 
implemented over a period of several years, Premier 
Aleksey Kosygin finally accorded it formal sanction 
in early 1971 in his report to the 24th CPSU Con- 
gress.” 

The Third World had, of course, never surpassed 
the United States (with its superpower capacities), 
Western Europe (with its imposing combination of 
military and industrial might), and East Asia (with 
its increasingly hostile People’s Republic of China 
and its economically dynamic Japan) on the list of 
Soviet priorities. But Moscow’s revised approach to 
the Third World did amount to a downgrading of its 
general position on that list. Thus, the approach 
virtually guaranteed a major reduction of Soviet 
interest in Africa as a whole, and especially in sub- 
Saharan Africa. 

To be sure, Moscow still valued correct and busi- 
nesslike relations with all African countries willing 
to deal with it, and Soviet officials behaved accord- 
ingly in their contacts throughout the continent. 
Moreover, the USSR showed itself quite capable of 
wooing African states that it judged to be intrinsically 
important. Nigeria afforded the classic example. 
Although the process was somewhat tortuous and 
Soviet analysts displayed many qualms along the 
way, Moscow came to support the central govern- 
ment headed by Colonel (later General) Yakubu 
Gowon against the Ibo secessionist forces of Biafra 
under Lieutenant Colonel Odumegwu Ojukwu, and 
the USSR eventually extended military assistance to 
Gowon to help quell the rebellion.** Thus, the Soviet 
Union emerged from the civil war years of the late 
1960’s with enhanced stature and substantial good- 
will in this most populous and potentially wealthy 
African country. 

Nonetheless, the level of Moscow’s concern with 
Africa in toto dropped significantly. Aid figures pro- 
vide a good index. From 1954 to 1964, Soviet eco- 
nomic aid extended to the Third World totaled 


November 1969, pp. 31-40; Legvold, op. cit., pp. 275-344; Elizabeth 
Kridl Valkenier, “New Trends in Soviet Economic Relations,” in 

Erik P. Hoffmann and Frederic J. Fleron, Eds., The Conduct of Soviet 
Foreign Policy, Chicago, IL, Aldine, 1971, and “‘The USSR and the 
Third World,” Survey (London), Summer 1973, pp. 41-49; Lowenthal, 
“Soviet ‘Counterimperialism,’ ”’ loc. cit. 

25 Pravda, Apr. 7, 1971. The economic aspects of the strategy, it 
should be noted, received explicit endorsement in Kosygin’s report of 
Apr. 5, 1966, to the 23rd CPSU Congress (ibid., Apr. 6, 1966); 
however, no top Soviet official articulated both the political and 
economic dimensions of the strategy until Kosygin’s address to the 
24th Congress. 

26 For a good analysis of the evolution of Soviet attitudes toward 
the unfolding Nigerian crisis, see Legvold, op. cit., pp. 311-30. 
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US$3,794 million. Of that, $1,766 million went to 
African countries, with sub-Saharan African states 
getting $477 million. Over the ensuing decade—i.e., 
1965-74—-Soviet aid extended to the Third World 
climbed to $5,634 million. Of that figure, African 
countries received $715 million, with sub-Saharan 
Africa garnering only $194 million. If one compares 
the two periods, Africa’s share of overall aid fell 
from 47 to 13 percent; North Africa’s, from 34 to 9 
percent; and sub-Saharan Africa’s, from 13 to 4 
percent.” 


The Current Picture 





Recent years, clearly, have brought some major 
changes on the international political scene, and 
these have in turn stimulated rethinking in the USSR 
on a number of issues. For example, the energy 
Crisis, the world economic recession, the victories of 
Communist armies in Indochina, and other develop- 
ments of the first half of the 1970’s seem to have 
provoked debate about whether the global balance 
of forces has shifted irreversibly in favor of the so- 
Cialist world.** Similarly, the rising fortunes of some 
Communist parties in Western Europe appear to 
have stirred disagreements about the proper course 
to be followed.” Yet thus far one searches in vain for 
any hint of a reexamination of either the assumptions 
underlying the approach that Moscow adopted to- 
ward the Third World in the late 1960’s or the funda- 
mentals of that approach. 

While Soviet commentators continue to proclaim 
that socialism will ultimately triumph in Third World 
lands, they convey gloomy prospects for the arrival 
of such a millennium in Africa in the foreseeable 
future. They do distinguish between states with a 
“capitalist orientation” and states with a “socialist 


27 These figures are the author’s calculations based on data given 
in Leo Tansky, “Soviet Foreign Aid: Scope, Direction, and Trends," in 
US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Soviet Economic Prospects 
for the Seventies, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 
1973, p. 775; and in Orah Cooper, “Soviet Economic Aid to the Third 
World,” in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Soviet Economy 
in a New Perspective, Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1976, p. 194. In evaluating the figures for the 1954-64 period, 
it is important to bear in mind that most of sub-Saharan Africa did 
not attain independence until the 1960’s. Figures for both periods 
represent aid offered by the USSR, not aid actually drawn by 
Third World countries. 

28 See, for instance, the conflicting positions set forth by Sh. 
Sanokoyev and N. Kapchenko in their contributions at a ‘‘scentific 
conference,” held in May 1976 under the joint auspices of the 
Department of Marxist-Leninist Political Economy of the Academy of 
Social Sciences under the CPSU Central Committee and the Editorial 
Board of /nternational Affairs, on ‘‘the present stage in the general 
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Orientation,” but they define the latter category in 
modest terms: 


The socialist orientation is not a special social for- 
mation, but a stage of transition from precapitalist 
or early capitalist phases to socialism via intermedi- 
ate stages; it is the highest stage of the national- 
democratic revolution. The movement along that 
way is headed by the revolutionary democrats, who 
rely on the awakening sections of the peasantry, the 
working class, the petty bourgeoisie, and the patri- 
otically-minded national intelligentsia, including the 
military.” 


Moreover, they eschew any suggestion that opting 
for the “socialist orientation” automatically removes 
a state from the capitalist sphere. Indeed, according 
to V. Solodovnikov, formerly Director of the African 
Institute of the USSR Academy of Sciences and now 
Soviet ambassador to Zambia, “a specific feature of 
the development of the socialist-oriented countries 
in Africa is that even after their choice of the non- 
capitalist way they are still in the orbit of the world 
capitalist economic system.” ™ 

Equally trenchant, Soviet analysts argue that “the 
progress of socialist-oriented countries is obstructed 
by serious obstacles of an objective and sometimes 
subjective nature,” and that these countries “are 
taking [only] initial steps, often confined to isolated 
democratic reforms, social and political alike.” ** To 
buttress such contentions, Soviet observers point out, 
for example, that “the socialist-oriented countries 
have found it very difficult to carry out agrarian trans- 
formations against the odds of the extremely back- 
ward countryside, the shortage of material and finan- 
cial resources and specialists, the resistance put up 
by the reactionaries, and the conservative attitudes 
of the bulk of the peasants.” ** 


crisis of capitalism and world relations,” International Affairs, 
August 1976, pp. 13 and 33, respectively. From the late 1950’s 
until the mid-1970’s, the standard Soviet thesis had been that 
the correlation of forces was changing to the advantage of the 
USSR. 

29 For a review and analysis of some of the literature on this 
subject, see Joan Barth Urban, ‘Contemporary Soviet Perspectives on 
Revolution in the West,” Orbis (Philadelphia, PA), Winter 1976, 
pp. 1359-402. 

30 V. Solodovnikov and N. Gavrilov, “Africa: Tendencies of 
Non-Capitalist Development,” International Affairs, March 1976, p. 33. 

31 V. Solodovnikov, “Elimination of the Colonial System, an 
Expression of the General Crisis of Capitalism,” ibid., August 1976, 

p. 24. 

32 O. Orestov, “Independent Africa in the Making,” ibid., 
November 1975, p. 75. 

33 Solodovnikov and Gavrilov, “Africa: Tendencies of Non-Capitalist 
Development,” p. 36. 
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As a consequence of these: factors, Soviet writers 
maintain, “present-day development of individual 
countries cannot rule out the possibility of departure 
from or breaches in the non-capitalist way of develop- 
ment.” ** A typical elaboration of this judgment notes 
that while states such as Ghana, Guinea, Mali, 
Egypt, Algeria, Tanzania, the People’s Re- 
public of the Congo, Somalia, the People’s 
Republic of Benin, and Ethiopia have at one 
time or another declared their commitment to a 
“socialist orientation,” not all have steadfastly up- 
held this commitment. ‘Some of them,” the article 
declares, “have either deviated from the progressive 
line or slowed down their advance.” In certain cases, 
this situation has resulted from the ouster of “pro- 
gressive” leaders because of overestimations and 
excesses on their parts; in others, it has stemmed 
from the “betrayal” of “the cause of socialist orien- 
tation” by particular leaders or from “interference” 
in local domestic affairs by “some outside imperialist 
forces.” ** 

For these reasons, Soviet commentators depict 
“the shaping of independent Africa” as a “long and 
complicated process.” “Apparently,” they say, “an 
appreciable period of time may pass before all Afri- 
can nations ultimately find the road which accords 
with their interests.” In the meantime, “every year, 
serious political shake-ups, changes and conflicts 
occur in one spot on the continent or another,” and 
“imperialist circles carry on their subversive activi- 
ties, using the services of local reaction opposed to 
progressive socio-economic changes.” While there 
has been a “growth of the vigilance of the peoples, 
who are coming to better comprehend the unseemly 
role that the local bourgeoisie and feudal reaction, 
in concert with imperialism, are playing at the cur- 
rent stage,” it is to be expected that “reactionary 
forces” will “launch recurrent attacks against the 
gains of the working people in African countries.” > 

The evidence also indicates that Moscow persists 
in trying to apply standards of intrinsic merit— 
skewed though these may be by Soviet interests—in 
its dealings with Third World countries. As the fore- 
going capsulization of the present Soviet image of 
Africa implies, embrace of the “socialist orientation” 
does not confer exalted status upon a country in 
Soviet eyes. Certainly, it does not trigger any specific 
actions on the part of the USSR. By the same token, 
classification as a country of “capitalist orientation” 
has no great stigma attached to it. These generaliza- 


34 Ibid., p. 32. 
35 Ibid. 
36 Qrestov, loc. cit., p. 81. 
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tions are borne out by data on Soviet economic aid 
extended to the Third World in 1975-76. Known 
credits totaled $2,174 million. Of these $438 million 
were earmarked for African countries. Algeria ($290 
million) and Somalia ($63 million) accounted for the 
bulk of that figure, but Tunisia, categorized as a 
state of “capitalist orientation” by Soviet writers, 
received credits of $55 million. Even more telling, 
the USSR’s commitments to Afghanistan and Turkey, 
hardly states of “socialist orientation,” came to a 
total of $1,075 million, more than double commit- 
ments to all of Africa.” 

As for the geographic focus of Soviet attention in 
the Third World, there are many signs that concen- 
tration on states in an arc around the USSR’s 
southern borders still prevails. For example, Leonid 
Brezhnev in his report to the 25th CPSU Congress 
in February 1976 described the Soviet-Indian treaty 
of friendship and cooperation as of “enormous im- 
portance,” and he pledged that “close political and 
economic cooperation with the Republic of India is 
Our steady course.” ** Since then, the electoral defeat 
of Indira Gandhi’s Congress party in the spring of 
1977 and the accession to power of rulers less in- 
clined toward cooperation with Moscow have by no 
means caused the USSR to pack its bags and go 
home. Rather, the Soviet Union has taken great 
pains to persuade the new leaders of India of the 
mutual interests served by maintaining bilateral re- 
lations at a reasonably intimate level.” Similarly, 
the USSR has evinced no disposition to allow its 
setbacks in portions of the Arab world over the last 
few years to deter it from trying to exert major 
influence in the affairs of the Middle East. Not only 
has it gone ahead with economic aid projects in 
Egypt as a means of preserving a role there even in 
the face of escalating conflict with President Anwar 
al-Sadat, but on October 1, 1977, it issued a joint 
statement with the United States looking toward a 
Geneva peace conference on the Middle East in 
which the USSR would function as a cochairman.*° 
As mentioned previously, Moscow provided both Tur- 
key and Afghanistan with whopping new economic 
credits in 1975-76. Moreover, it offered the great 


37 These figures are taken from US Central Intelligence Agency, 
Communist Aid to the Less Developed Countries of the Free World, 
1976, ER 77-10296, Washington, DC, August 1977, pp. 11-13. This is 
available through the Documents Expediting Service of the US Library 
of Congress. 

38 Pravda, Feb. 25, 1976. 

39 For more detailed discussion, see William J. Barnds, ‘‘The 
USSR, China, and South Asia,” Problems of Communism, 
November-December 1977, pp. 44-59. 

40 For the text, see The Washington Post, Oct. 2, 1977. 
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bulk of its economic assistance to Africa during those 
years to Algeria and Tunisia, both of which fall with- 
in the areas upon which the USSR began to focus 
in the late 1960’s. 

Finally, dedication to creating an international 
division of labor between the developing countries 
and the USSR continues to pervade all Soviet dis- 
cussions of international economic relations. A re- 
cent survey of Soviet-African trade, for instance, 
depicts the USSR’s logical role as a supplier of 
machinery, equipment, and other producer goods 
to Africa, and a purchaser of finished and semi- 
finished goods from African countries. To assist the 
African nations to expand their exports of the latter 
types of commodities, according to the article, the 
Soviet Union has granted “nonreciprocal preferences 
on the import of such goods,” has accepted “goods 
turned out by industrial enterprises built with Soviet 
assistance in repayment of credits,” has included 
“special clauses in long-term agreements on the 
priority expansion of the export of manufactured 
goods to the Soviet Union,” has considered “the 
potentialities for purchases” in Africa when drawing 
up plans for the Soviet economy, and so on. Still, 
the same source admits, the volume of such goods 
that Africa delivers to the USSR remains quite small. 
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Russian and Egyptian engineers confer in July 1972 
at the Hulwan Steel Works being built near Cairo 
with the assistance of the Soviet Union. 


—Genevieve Chauvel/Sygma. 
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Furthermore, “there are various difficulties in in- 
creasing purchases of goods in African countries, 
because many of them have a small import [sic] 
industry and frequently lack the goods the USSR 
requires.” 

What emerges from this analysis, then, is a pic- 
ture of basic continuity over the last decade or so 
in Moscow’s broad outlook and approach toward 
Africa. This, in turn, suggests continuity in the level 
of priority that the USSR has attached to the conti- 
nent. In other words, Africa in general has remained 
well down on a rank ordering of Soviet concerns, 
with sub-Saharan Africa falling considerably below 
North Africa on the list. 

In light of this consideration, it would appear that 
the step-up of Soviet activities on the continent since 
1975 probably reflects an increase in opportunities 
rather than any change in approach. Even a cursory 
examination reveals that in recent years Africa has 
afforded Moscow more openings to expand its influ- 
ence than has any other area of the Third World. 





A Grand Design? 





The preceding analysis of the overall Soviet view 
of Africa raises serious questions about the existence 
of any grand design for the continent as a whole 
in Moscow's policy, for it indicates that the USSR 
places the countries of the Arab North and the sub- 
Saharan South in separate categories. A survey of 
Soviet undertakings in Africa leads to the conclusion 
that in fact no grand design exists. This is not to 
say that the USSR lacks objectives in Africa. On the 
contrary, one can identify four discrete goals that 
the Soviet Union has pursued with some consistency. 
It is essential to understand the nature of these in 
order to appreciate why one can find no broad 
scheme underlying Soviet activities. Therefore, let us 
look at each of them briefly. 





41 A. Skorodumov, ‘“‘Soviet-African Trade,” International Affairs, 
May 1977, pp. 117-20. 

42 Space limitations preclude a country-by-country discussion of 
Soviet activities in Africa here, but the following analysis grows out 
of detailed research of this sort that the author has conducted in 
connection with a larger study in progress. In tackling the issue of 
whether the Soviet Union has a grand design for Africa, it seems 
fruitless to this author to attempt to proceed from general theory or 
doctrine. If there is a grand design, one must assume that what the 
Soviet Union is doing in Africa relates to it; hence, it ought to be 
possible to put the various pieces of Soviet policy together into some 
sort of coherent mosaic. For an elaboration of this view, see 
John C. Campbell, “The Communist Powers and the Middle East: 
Moscow’s Purposes,’’ Problems of Communism, September-October 
1972, especially pp. 41-43. 
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Crowds at the Alexandria shipyard gather to welcome Soviet President N. V. Podgornyy to Egypt in 1971. 
The shipyard served as a major repair facility for Soviet ships in the Mediterranean until 1976. The banner 
at center reads (in Russian and Arabic): “Long Live Arab-Soviet Friendship.” 


First, the USSR has sought forms of local support 
that would ease the logistical problems of maintain- 
ing its naval forces in waters surrounding Africa. 
In this connection, it is important to recall that in 
the early 1960’s Moscow opted for a “blue-water” 
navy rather than one designed simply for coastal 
defense. By 1964, the Soviet Union had deployed 
Surface combat ships for the first time in the Medi- 
terranean Sea—i.e., in the North African area. 
Since then, it has extended regular naval activities 


43 For a discussion of this decision and the factors influencing it, 
see Michael MccGwire, ‘‘The Evolution of Soviet Naval Policy: 
1960-74,” in Michael MccGwire et al., Eds., Soviet Naval Policy: 
Constraints and Objectives, New York, NY, Praeger, 1975 pp. 505-46. 

44 See Robert G. Weinland, “Egypt and the Soviet Mediterranean 
Squadron,” Österreichische Militärische Zeitschrift (Vienna), 
November-December 1977. The USSR in 1958 had established a 
Mediterranean naval presence consisting entirely of submarines. 
These submarines, and a tender, were based in Vlore, Albania. As a 
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to the waters along both the east and west coasts of 
Africa. 

That the USSR has wanted to work out arrange- 
ments with local governments that would facilitate 
these operations is beyond doubt. For example, 
has requested and received permission for its vessels 
to make calls at a variety of ports in littoral states.** 
It has gained access to air facilities in Guinea from 
which Soviet naval aircraft have carried out aerial 
reconnaissance of Atlantic sea lanes and US carrier 


result of developing discord between the Soviet and Albanian 
leaderships, however, Tirana canceled the base arrangement in 1961. 
Unsuccessful in obtaining an alternative base, Moscow temporarily 
withdrew all its combat forces from the area. 

45 US House of Representatives, Committee on International 
Relations, The Soviet Union and the Third World: A Watershed in 
Great Power Policy?, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 
1977, Supplement. This report was prepared by the Senior Specialist 
Division, Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress. 
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transits along them.“ In the early 1970's, it acquired 
more or less exclusive use of seven airfields in Egypt 
from which it appears to have conducted, among 
other things, reconnaissance of the Mediterranean, 
and it obtained the right to various kinds of services 
at four harbors on Egypt’s Mediterranean coast— 
Port Said, Alexandria, Mersa Matruh, and Sollum— 
and at Berenice on the Red Sea. At Alexandria, the 
USSR enjoyed first call on a shipyard for heavy re- 
pair and maintenance; at Mersa Matruh, it even had 
construction under way of some facilities designed 
solely for its use. As a result of the gradual deterior- 
ation of Soviet-Egyptian relations which began in 
1971, however, Moscow by early 1976 had lost all 
these forms of support.” 

Also in the early 1970's, the USSR persuaded 
Somalia to let it set up a naval complex at Berbera 





46 Ibid. 

47 Weinland, loc. cit. 

48 International Institute for Strategic Studies, Strategic Survey 
1976, London, 1977, p. 60. See also US Senate, Committee on 
Appropriations, Report to the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. 
Senate, by Members of the Fact-Finding Team Sent to Somalia at the 
Invitation of the President of Somalia: Visit to the Democratic Republic 
of Somalia, 94th Cong., 1st sess., 1975 (committee print); US 
Senate, Committee on Armed Services, Soviet Military Capability in 
Berbera, Somalia: Report of Senator Bartlett to the Committee on 


on the Gulf of Aden and to give Soviet planes access 
to airfields in locations from which they could rec- 
onnoiter the Indian Ocean. By the mid-1970’s, the 
Berbera complex comprised a deep-water port, hous- 
ing for about 1,500 persons, a communications fa- 
cility, storage facilities for an estimated 175,000 
barrels of fuel, an airfield eventually to have 13,000 
to 15,000 feet of surfaced runway, and a facility for 
handling and storage of tactical missiles.** Somalia’s 
expulsion of all Soviet advisers in November 1977 
over Moscow’s supply of arms to Addis Ababa, how- 
ever, ended all the privileges that the USSR had 
acquired in Somalia.* 

Finally, the treaty of friendship and cooperation 
that the USSR signed with Angola in October 1976 
called for “cooperation in the military sphere” on 
the basis of unpublished “agreements which are 





Armed Services, U.S. Senate, 94th Cong., lst sess., 1975 (committee 
print). ‘ 

49 See the expulsion statement issued by Minister of Information 
and National Guidance Abdi Kassim Salad on behalf of the Central 
Committee of the Somalia Revolutionary Socialist Party on Nov. 13, 
1977, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
Sub-Saharan Africa (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-SSA), Nov. 14, 
1977, pp. B/2-3; and the Nov. 20, 1977, speech of President 
Mohamed Siad Barre on the expulsion, in FB/S-SSA, Nov. 21, 1977, 
pp. B/5-7. 





Soviet replenishment tanker Boris Chilikin refue/s two Kashin-class missile destroyers east of Sardinia in 
May 1975. The Boris Chilikin is the first of a class of ships apparently designed to reduce the reliance of 
Soviet naval vessels on shore facilities in the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 


—US Navy photo via UPI. 
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being concluded between them.” This “coopera- 
tion” may involve Soviet use of some Angolan naval 
facilities, but the situation has not yet clarified 
sufficiently for one to be certain. 

What general import all these efforts have, on 
the other hand, is a matter of controversy, for the 
longer-range motives behind them remain murky. 
As many observers have pointed out, the Soviet navy 
over the last two decades has developed substantial 
new capabilities to contribute to strategic deter- 
rence, to deny an adversary the use of the sea by 
disrupting sea lanes, and to establish a naval pres- 
ence abroad to back up Soviet foreign policy.” 
Furthermore, as other commentators have under- 
scored, broad Soviet statements of military doctrine 
have contemplated the employment of all these 
types of capabilities.” Yet no one can say with 
assurance how Moscow weights these missions in 
the specific context of Africa and its surrounding 
waters—most critically, what importance it attaches 
to strictly military concerns as opposed to politico- 
military concerns. Consequently, speculations on 
the subject can and do differ.” 

Any attempt to resolve the controversy here would 
plainly be fruitless. Nevertheless, it is worth noting 
one consideration that may bear indirectly on the 
issue. Thus far, the Soviet Union has not managed 
to acquire in Africa bases in the traditional sense 
(i.e., territory and/or facilities over which it exer- 
cises treaty-based rights of sovereignty), and this 
state of affairs inherently tends to impose constraints 
on the balance that Moscow strikes with respect to 
naval missions. To be sure, it makes little difference 
in terms of support for the deployment of Soviet 
naval forces whose flag flies over an installation 
as long as those forces have access to it; * but in 
calculations regarding the priority of missions, 
Moscow cannot with impunity ignore the absence 
of nominal sovereignty and the need to retain the 
goodwill of the countries furnishing support. The 
Egyptian and Somalian cases aptly demonstrate that 
support for Soviet naval forces may evaporate if a 


50 For the treaty, see the source cited in fn. 1. 

51 For a concise exposition, see Admiral Stansfield Turner, "The 
Naval Balance: Not Just a Numbers Game,” Foreign Affairs (New 
York, NY), January 1977, pp. 339-54. 

52 See Robert Weinland, ‘‘Analysis of Admiral Gorshkov’s ‘Navies in 
War and Peace,’ ”’ in MccGwire et al., op. cit., pp. 547-62; and idem, 
“The Changing Mission Structure of the Soviet Navy,” Survival 
(London), April-May 1972, pp. 129-33. 

53 Cf., for instance, David Rees, Soviet Strategic Penetration of 
Africa (Contlict Studies, No. 77), London, The Institute for the Study 
of Conflict, November 1976; and Colin Legum’s discussion in 
The Observer, Mar. 20, 1977. 
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local government perceives Soviet actions to be 
contradictory to its own interests—and that such 
a development can seriously complicate Soviet de- 
ployments.* This consideration suggests that the 
USSR may well elect to concentrate on the sorts of 
undertakings which are mutually acceptable to it 
and to local governments as long as it continues 
to require their logistical support. These for the 
most part are likely to fall into the “naval presence” 
category. 

Second, the Soviet Union has endeavored to gain 
a voice in African affairs. To some extent, this 
goal has manifested itself in terms of military ac- 
tivity. Since 1970, for example, the USSR has main- 
tained an average of 52 ships a day in the Mediter- 
ranean.” Concentrated in the eastern portions of the 
sea, these forces have served, among other things, 
to register continuing Soviet concern with the Arab- 
Israeli conflict—a matter of importance to all the 
states of North Africa and especially to Egypt. 
Indeed, the Soviet Union has on occasion employed 
these forces to affect the course of the conflict.” 
While the USSR’s use and improvement of the naval 
facilities at Berbera, Somalia, probably had more to 
do with Soviet activities in the Indian Ocean than 
with anything else,” it should not be forgotten that 
Berbera lies close to the strategic Strait of Bab al- 
Mandab. To exit from the Red Sea, all vessels must 
pass through this narrow passageway. Thus, a state 
that militarily dominated the seas near the Strait 
would possess a lot of potential influence in the 
countries of the Red Sea littoral. In other words, it 
would be in a position to affect developments in the 
Horn of Africa, as well as in a number of key Middle 
Eastern states. Last but not least, one purpose be- 
hind Moscow’s extension of massive military aid to 
the MPLA in Angola during 1975-76 appears to have 
been to stake out a role for the USSR in Southern 
Africa. Moscow recognized that the collapse of the 
Portuguese empire in Africa had fundamentally 
altered the situation in the region. As a result of the 
disintegration of what had been a fairly solid phalanx 





54 See Weinland, “Egypt and the Soviet Mediterranean Squadron.” 

55 On the latter point, see, for instance, ibid. 

56 This figure was calculated by the author on the basis of the 
yearly figures for average daily strength given in ibid. 

57 For illustrations, see Alvin Z. Rubinstein, ‘Moscow and Cairo: 
Currents of Influence,” Problems of Communism, July-August 1974, 
pp. 17-28, and idem, Red Star on the Nile: The Soviet-Egyptian 
Influence Relationship Since the June War, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1977. 

58 For analysis of this linkage, see, for example, Chester A. Crocker, 
“The African Dimension of Indian Ocean Policy,” Orbis, Fall 1976, 
pp. 650-56. 
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General Yakubu Gowon, left (with pad and pencil), Head of State and of the Federal Military Government 
of the Federal Republic of Nigeria, confers with Soviet leaders in the Kremlin on May 21, 1974. On the 
Soviet side, from the right, are: Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko, President N. V. Podgornyy, Soviet Party 
anne Secretary L. I. Brezhnev, Soviet Premier A. N. Kosygin, and Soviet Defense Minister A. A. 

rechko. 


of white redoubts, it was now conceivable that all 
the states in the region might come under black 
rule in the not too distant future. Consequently, 
Soviet leaders sought to win the respect of national 
forces still waging guerrilla struggles in Southern 
Africa by demonstrating that the USSR had both 
the capacity and the will to provide effective military 
assistance to friends there.” 

But hints of a Soviet desire to have a say in 
the continent’s affairs have by no means been con- 
fined to military action. Moscow has gone to some 
lengths to court the larger and more significant 
African states, regardless of their particular political 
orientations. For instance, it has promised to help 
Nigeria build what, when completed, will constitute 
the largest iron and steel complex in Africa. Since 
the selection of a site for the complex in July 1975 
and the signing of an agreement the following 
month that committed the USSR to provide a de- 
tailed design for it, negotiations on the precise terms 
of Soviet participation have proved difficult. But 
Soviet commentary in late November 1977, after 
a Nigerian economic delegation visited Moscow to 


59 For more detailed discussion of the evidence regarding Moscow’s 
likely motivations for helping the MPLA, see Colin Legum, ‘‘The 
Soviet Union, China and the West in Southern Africa,” Foreign 
Affairs, July 1976, pp. 747-53. 

60 For more details, see Colin Legum, Ed., Africa Contemporary 
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talk about this and other forms of cooperation, at- 
tested to Soviet resolve to continue with this proj- 
ect.® In 1975, Soviet officials conducted extensive 
negotiations with Morocco concerning an agreement 
on development of phosphate deposits at Meskala. 
The proposed agreement called for Soviet construc- 
tion of extraction and processing facilities in return 
for a guaranteed supply of phosphate rock for 20 
years. In value, this deal could have been worth as 
much as $5 billion and represented the largest 
transaction the USSR had ever broached to a 
Third World country. However, the Moroccans 
eventually refused to sign the agreement once the 
USSR began to back the undertakings of the Poli- 
sario Front, a guerrilla group seeking independence 
for the Spanish Sahara, which Morocco and Mauri- 
tania had carved up between them in 1975.“ 
Finally, in December 1976, the Soviet Union dra- 
matically stepped up its courtship of Ethiopia by 
signing a secret accord to provide arms shipments 
to that African country totaling, according to Western 
estimates, somewhere between $100 million and 
$200 million in value. Moscow took this step despite 


Record: Annual Survey and Documents 1975-76, New York, NY, Afri- 
cana Publishing Co., 1976, pp. 799-800, 803; US Central Intelligence 
Agency, op. cit., p. 21; Radio Moscow in English to Africa, Nov. 23, 
1977, in FBIS-SOV, Nov. 29, 1977, p. H/3. 

61 US Central Intelligence Agency, op. cit., p. 18. 
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its existing treaty of friendship and cooperation with 
Ethiopia’s much smaller and less populous neighbor, 
Somalia, which regarded Ethiopia as its archenemy.” 

Third, the USSR has tried to undermine Western 
influence in Africa. This objective has long figured 
in Soviet behavior on the continent, but the signs 
of its existence have altered substantially in recent 
years. Up to the mid-1960’s, offers of economic 
aid, in the form of both credits and technical assist- 
ance, had been the key indicator of Soviet desire 
to reduce Western influence in Africa. With Moscow’s 
decision to focus its attention on those countries 
in an arc around the USSR’s southern borders, 
however, the volume of such offers to African states 
has inevitably declined.** Moreover, Soviet leaders 
have apparently felt less need to challenge Western 
economic positions on the continent, for they have 
viewed these as weakening because of essentially 
natural economic. processes. Certainly, Soviet 
analysts have interpreted the proportional drop of 
Western investments in the Third World over the 
last decade—and the proportional rise of Western 
investments in advanced industrial countries—as a 
trend of some consequence.” 

At the same time, the USSR has clearly maneu- 
vered to establish itself as sole military supplier 
and/or political patron of a number of African 
States which formerly looked fundamentally to the 
West for support. In the early 1970’s, for instance, 
Moscow began to extend military aid to the repres- 
Sive and erratic regime of Idi Amin in Uganda. By 
June 1975, the USSR had provided an estimated 12 
MIG fighters and bombers, 60 light tanks, 100 
armored personnel carriers, 50 antiaircraft guns, 
200 antitank weapons, and 850 bombs and missiles, 
and the weapons were still flowing. After the Israeli 
raid at Entebbe Airport in July 1976, Moscow even 
replaced the MIG aircraft that the Israelis had 
damaged or destroyed." In 1974, the USSR also 
concluded a $1 billion military agreement with 
Libya. Deliveries under this agreement have to date 
included MIG-23 fighters, TU-22 medium bombers, 
various types of missile systems, and an array of 
modern ground equipment. Since the weaponry 
that Libya has received exceeds what the Libyan 


62 See the dispatches by David Ottaway and Peter Osnos in The 
Washington Post, Apr. 16 and May 7, 1977, respectively. 

63 See Tansky, loc. cit.; Cooper, loc. cit.; and US Central Intelligence 
Agency, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 

64 For further discussion of this point, see Lowenthal, ‘‘Soviet 
‘Counterimperialism,’ '"’ pp. 62-63. 

65 See Colin Legum, The Observer, June 24, 1975; and US Central 
Intelligence Agency, op. cit., p. 22. 
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armed forces can absorb, the USSR has in effect 
provided Libya with the means to function as an 
arsenal for local African and Middle Eastern forces 
that enjoy Tripoli’s favor.*° As mentioned earlier, 
the Soviet Union in late 1976 committed itself to 
furnish major amounts of arms to Ethiopia, and 
Moscow became Addis Ababa’s only source of sup- 
plies after the Ethiopian Military Council expelled 
most American personnel from the country in April 
1977.°’ Even Soviet support for the MPLA in Angola 
in 1975-76 seems in part to have reflected a wish 
to erode Western influence. Moscow obviously did 
not want to see the Portuguese colonial regime 
there give way to a government composed of forces 
backed by the West in general and by the United 
States in particular.” 

Fourth, the Soviet Union has striven to keep the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) from expanding 
its role in Africa and to reduce that role in any way 
possible. Rivalry between the two Communist powers 
for influence on the continent dates from the late 
1950’s and the early stages of the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute. During the last half of the 1960’s, Peking’s 
preoccupation with domestic conflict arising from 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution and China’s 
Stridently militant line in foreign policy combined to 
lessen greatly the challenge that the PRC posed to 
the USSR in Africa, but since the end of the Cultural 
Revolution in 1969 Peking has revived its efforts to 
expand its influence in the area. In the process, it 
has carefully nurtured traditional ties and branched 
out in new directions as well. During the early 
1970’s, it forged particularly strong links with 
many of the African liberation movements.” 

Several Soviet actions in Africa in recent years 
appear to have been direct responses to Chinese 
ventures. For instance, although Tanzania had long 
maintained warm relations with China and dis- 
played a general coolness toward the USSR, Soviet 
President Podgornyy stopped first in Dar es Salaam 
on his trek around Africa in early 1977, and he 
took that occasion to announce a new $19.2 million 


66 Ibid., p. 17. 

67 David Ottaway's dispatch, The Washington Post, Apr. 16, 1977. 

68 On the relations of the Front for the National Liberation of 
Angola (Frente Nacional de Libertação de Angola—FNLA) and the 
National Union for the Total Independence of Angola (União Nacional 
pro Independencia Total de Angola—UNITA) with the United States, 
see John A. Marcum, “Lessons of Angola,” Foreign Affairs, April 
1976, pp. 407-25; Colin Legum, “Foreign Intervention in Angola,” in 
Legum, Africa Contemporary Record: Annual Survey and Documents 
1975-76, pp. 3-39; and idem, “The Soviet Union, China and the West 
in Southern Africa,” esp. pp. 747-53. 

69 For further discussion of Chinese activities in Africa, see the 
article by George Yu in this issue of Problems of Communism. 
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Vasiliy Solodovnikov, left, Soviet ambassador to 
Zambia, chats in February 1977 with Rhodesian 
nationalist leader Joshua Nkomo at Lusaka Airport. 
The USSR has long been a supporter of Nkomo’s 
Zimbabwe African People’s Union (ZAPU), which 
recently joined with rival nationalist elements to 
form the Patriotic Front. The Front controls guerrillas 
fighting from bases in Mozambique and Zambia 
against the Rhodesian regime of lan Smith. 


—UPI. 


Soviet loan to Tanzania.” In addition, Moscow has 
commenced to provide military aid to the guerrillas 
from Southern Africa training in Tanzania and 
Mozambique, thereby ending what was once a 
Chinese monopoly.” Elsewhere, the USSR in 1976 
countered a 1975 Chinese loan of $17 million for 
economic development to Guinea-Bissau, which had 
gained independence in September 1974 after a 
protracted guerrilla war against the Portuguese, by 
offering the fledgling state credits of $13 million. 
The latter figure, it is worth noting, exceeds the 
economic aid that Moscow has extended to Angola, 
a close ally and a country with nearly 10 times the 
population of Guinea-Bissau.” Perhaps most striking, 
the main factor behind the USSR’s initial decision 
to back the MPLA in Angola in early 1975 seems to 
have been a desire to prevent the Chinese from 
becoming the dominant outside power in Southern 
Africa. China had been providing military advisers 


70 David Ottaway in The Washington Post, Mar. 27, 1977. 

71 US Central Intelligence Agency, op. cit., pp. 19-20; and Legum, 
“The Soviet Union, China and the West in Southern Africa,” pp. 754-55. 

72 US Central Intelligence Agency, op. cit., pp. 12, 16, and 20. 
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and arms for Holden Roberto’s National Front for 
the Liberation of Angola at camps in Zaire since late- 
1973/early-1974, and the Chinese had also worked 
more harmoniously than the Soviets with the Front 
for the Liberation of Mozambique (Frente de Liber- 
tag¢ao de Mocambique—FRELIMO), the Zimbabwe 
African National Union (ZANU) of Rhodesia (the 
Rhodesian group with the most effective guerrilla 
forces), and the South-West African People’s Or- 
ganization of Namibia. Thus, China was in a good 
position to have considerable sway with any black 
governments that might emerge in the region as 
the result of the new strategic situation produced 
by the demise of the Portuguese empire. Moscow 
apparently deemed some action necessary to ward 
off this threat, and it committed itself to assisting 
the MPLA.” 

These, then, constitute the discernible Soviet 
goals in Africa. They hardly indicate the existence 
of a grand design. To begin with, the bearing 
any individual objective has had on Soviet behavior 
has varied widely from place to place. To some ex- 
tent, of course, this variation has reflected the 
relevance of that objective in specific contexts, but 
relevance alone does not account for it. There have 
been cases where, on the surface of things, a 
particular goal would appear to be relevant yet has 
had no perceptible impact on Soviet actions. The 
search for local support for Soviet naval forces, for 
example, has not visibly affected Soviet activities 
vis-a-vis Ivory Coast. Nor has the wish to curtail 
Chinese influence seemed to have much relation- 
ship to what the USSR has been doing in most 
of North Africa or in the Horn. By the same token, 
the wish to have a voice in African affairs has had 
no obvious effect on Soviet courtship of Guinea- 
Bissua or Tunisia. Finally, the intent to undermine 
Western influence has played no identifiable role 
in Soviet dealings with Chad, Senegal, or Mauritania. 

More significant, there has been no evident 
hierarchy of objectives. In some situations, to be 
sure, the USSR has managed to pursue a number 
of the goals simultaneously because they have been 
essentially complementary. For example, the Soviet 
Angolan operation served both to check the growth 
of Chinese influence and to diminish Western influ- 
ence. In other situations, however, Soviet objectives 
have conflicted, and Moscow has not always re- 


73 For more extensive treatment of the evidence on which this 
reconstruction is based see Legum, “The Soviet Union, China and 
the West in Southern Africa,” pp. 747-53; and idem, “Foreign 
Intervention in Angola.” 
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Africa, whatever Moscow’s prevailing political line 
or existing commitments. The situation in the Horn 
affords a classic illustration. During the early 1970's, 
the Soviet Union provided Somalia with sufficient 
arms to transform itself into a significant military 
power, despite the fact that Moscow knew full well 
that the Somalis claimed territory—including the 
Ogaden region of Ethiopia—which officially belonged 
to Somalia’s neighbors.” At the same time, the 
USSR rendered support to Eritrean nationalists fight- 
ing the Addis Ababa government for independence 
from Ethiopia. Yet in the wake of the 1974 military 
takeover in Ethiopia, the Soviet Union began to 
woo the new rulers in Addis Ababa. Moreover, when 
the growing internal chaos stemming from attempts 
at far-reaching social reforms and from the challenge 





76 For analysis of the evolving Soviet role in Somalia, see Brian 
Crozier, The Soviet Presence in Somalia (Conflict Studies, No. 54), 
London, The Institute for the Study of Conflict, 1975; and F. Stephen 
Larrabee, ‘‘Somalia and Moscow’s Problems on the Horn of Africa,’ 
Radio Liberty Research (Munich), RL 158/77, July 5, 1977. 

77 For discussions of this plan and the local reactions to it, see 
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An April 1975 photo of Eritrean guerrillas in their struggle for independence from Ethiopia. 
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of secessionist movements in Eritrea and the Ogaden 
compelled the Ethiopian military government to 
turn to Moscow for the additional arms that the 
country’s traditional supplier, the United States, 
was reluctant to furnish, Soviet leaders responded 
favorably. As noted previously, the USSR soon be- 
came Addis Ababa’s sole source of weapons. To try 
to reconcile Somalia and the Eritrean liberation 
forces to this state of affairs, Moscow promoted a 
plan for a federation of Marxist countries that 
would encompass Ethiopia, Somalia, Eritrea, and 
even Djibouti (the small French colony on the Red 
Sea that Mogadiscio regards as Somali patrimony 
but that became independent in June 1977). How- 
ever, both Somalia and the Eritreans rejected the 
plan.” For a time, Moscow continued to supply 





James Buxton’s account in Financial Times (London), Apr. 24, 1977; 
Colin Legum’s report in The Observer, May 9, 1977; and David 
Ottaway’s dispatches in The Washington Post, May 17 and 26, and 
June 9, 1977. Fidel Castro first broached the idea of a federation to 
Siad Barre and Mengistu Haile Mariam of Ethiopia at a secret meeting 
over which Castro presided in Aden in March 1977. 
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weapons to Somalia as well as to Ethiopia, but after 
Siad Barre committed regular Somali troops to the 
struggle in the Ogaden in July 1977, the Soviet 
Union cut off the flow of arms to Mogadiscio. It was 
this action that ultimately prompted Somalia to 
expel all Soviet advisers. 

The opportunistic feature of Soviet policy has had 
certain negative consequences for the USSR that all 
too frequently get overlooked in recitations of the 
advances that the Soviet Union has registered in 
Africa over the last few years. Specifically, the USSR 
has become deeply involved in some situations 
where its position rests on rather shaky foundations. 
Those in the Horn and Angola provide the prime 
examples. In the Horn, Soviet leaders have now 
alienated Somalia to the point where the USSR is 
not likely to recoup its losses there in the foreseeable 
future. In addition, Moscow’s backing of Ethiopia has 
poured new coals on the already hot fires of ire that 
Egypt and Sudan manifest toward the Soviet Union, 
for these two African countries, both Red Sea powers 
themselves, have supported the causes of the 
Eritreans and Somalia. Thus, Soviet fortunes have 
come to depend essentially on Ethiopia, and particu- 
larly on the fate of the Mengistu regime. Yet there 
have been abundant signs that Mengistu’s hold on 
power is fairly tenuous,”* and by November 1977 
this was causing enough unease in Moscow to pro- 
duce public, if veiled, acknowledgment of the extent 
of the challenges to his authority.” Unless Mengistu 
manages in quick order to bring about a reversal of 
the adverse military circumstances that confront 
Ethiopia in the Ogaden and perhaps Eritrea, he could 
fall, and a leader less inclined toward socialism and 
less favorably disposed toward the USSR could take 
his place. 

Soviet actions at the end of 1977 suggest that 
Moscow is well aware of this military imperative. 
In late November, the USSR began a large airlift 
of arms and military equipment to Ethiopia with 


78 See, for instance, Radio Addis Ababa Domestic Service in 
Amharic, Oct. 18, 1977, in FBIS-SSA, Oct. 20, 1977, pp. B/1-3; Radio 
Addis Ababa Domestic Service in Amharic, Oct. 31, 1977, in FBIS-SSA, 
Nov. 2, 1977, pp. B/1-3; Radio Addis Ababa Domestic Service in 
Amharic, Nov. 13, 1977, in FBIS-SSA, Nov. 16, 1977, pp. B/1-3; 
Radio Addis Ababa Domestic Service in English, Nov. 14, 1977, in 
FBIS-SSA, Nov. 15, 1977, pp. B/1-3; and Norman Kirkham’s report 
in Sunday Telegraph, Nov. 27, 1977. 

79 See Radio Moscow Domestic Service in Russian, Nov. 17, 1977, 
in FBIS-SOV, Nov. 18, 1977, pp. H/1-2; and Moscow TASS in English, 
Nov. 21, 1977, in FBIS-SOV, Nov. 21, 1977, p. H/5. 

80 See especially The New York Times, Dec. 14, 1977, and 
The Washington Post, Jan. 6, 1978. 

81 See the press conference conducted by a representative of the 
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such urgency that it had its planes file misleading 
flight plans at refueling stations and fly over some 
countries without permission. It did not suspend 
the airlift until early January 1978. In conjunction 
with this massive infusion of weaponry, there was a 
substantial influx of Cuban and Soviet personnel into 
Ethiopia. By early January 1978, according to US 
estimates, about 1,000 Cuban military advisers and 
500 to 1,500 Soviet military advisers had arrived 
in the African country.* 

In Angola, the denouement of the civil war has 
turned out to be far less decisive than it looked in 
1976. The MPLA government headed by Agostinho 
Neto has encountered some continuing resistance 
from secessionists in the Cabinda enclave and from 
FNLA elements in the north and northwest, and it 
has faced a major insurgency problem in the center 
and southeast, where a large segment of UNITA 
forces survived their earlier battles with Cuban and 
MPLA units.** UNITA has exploited its roots among 
the Ovimbundu, Angola’s largest tribe, to wage an 
increasingly effective guerrilla war in this region 
against the Mbundu-based Neto regime. Indeed, a 
recent US government study suggests that Cuba 
has had to expand its military forces in Angola by 
about 20 percent in order to help Neto and the 
MPLA forces try to cope with the situation.” Fur- 
thermore, Jonas Savimbi, the leader of UNITA, has 
ruled out any compromise with Neto and the MPLA 
unless Cuban and Soviet personnel leave the coun- 
try. To make matters worse, the Neto government 
itself has been rent by dissension, largely of a racial 
character. Some blacks have resented the heavy 
representation of mulattoes and whites among the 
MPLA elite, and in late May 1977 a faction led by 
two blacks—Nito Alves, former Interior Administra- 
tion Minister, and José Van Dunene, a former army 
political commissar—staged an abortive but bloody 
coup against the government.” Thus, the USSR 
could find itself drawn deeper and deeper into a 


Angolan Defense Ministry in Luanda on Nov. 9, 1977, as reported by 
Radio Luanda Domestic Service in Portuguese, Nov. 9, 1977, in 
FBIS-SSA, Nov. 11, 1977, pp. E/1-2. 

82 The Washington Post, Nov. 18, 1977. 

83 Report by Leon Dash in ibid., Aug. 13, 1977. This is the final 
installment of a fascinating account of UNITA activities based on a 
2,100-mile trek through Angola with UNITA guerrillas that lasted 
seven and a half months. The full series ran in ibid., Aug. 7-13, 1977. 

84 The background to the attempted coup is quite complex, and 
some of the participants seem to have been white ideologues who 
favored a more dogmatic version of Marxism than Neto himself 
propounds. Nevertheless, the platform of the conspirators placed 
greatest emphasis on the racial issue. For details, see the report of 
Carlyle Murphy in ibid., June 28, 1977. 
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Signs of the times in Ethiopia: left, a soldier stands guard in Addis Ababa’s Revolution Square during a 
June 1977 military parade; right, Lt. Col. Mengistu Haile Mariam, Chairman of Ethiopia’s Provisional 
Military Administrative Council, addresses a mass anti-imperialist demonstration in March 1977. 


political quagmire in attempting to prop up the Neto 
regime, or if there is some move toward reconcilia- 
tion of the country’s diverse nationalist elements, 
Soviet personnel might be asked to withdraw entirely. 


Prospects 


While past policy imposes certain constraints on 
what the Soviet Union can do in Africa in the coming 
years, it does not necessarily predetermine future 
policy. Therefore, a few final words on the broad 
outlook for the years immediately ahead are in order. 

Soviet policy toward the continent will depend 
fundamentally on two sets of variables: (1) Moscow’s 
perspectives on Africa, including the relative priority 
that it attaches to the continent and the general way 
in which it approaches the continent, and (2) the 
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Opportunities that Africa presents. In trying to spec- 
ulate about the first set, perhaps the most fruitful 
tack is to consider what factors might produce 
changes in current Soviet perspectives and to assess 
the likelihood of such factors arising. 

lf Moscow perceived growing chances for what it 
deemed to be “genuine” Marxist-Leninist break- 
throughs in Africa, that perception might lead to 
revisions in its approach toward the continent. At 
present, Ethiopia probably offers the greatest possi- 
bilities for such a breakthrough. Yet Soviet analysts 
hold out no great hope for a “real” revolutionary 
turn of events even there.” 

A revamping of existing Soviet strategy toward the 
Third World might also alter Moscow’s outlook to- 
ward Africa. In view of the fact that present strategy 


85 For a typical commentary, see V. Korovikov, “A New Life Comes 
to Ethiopia,” International Affairs, March 1977, pp. 127-34. 
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has not yielded monumental gains for the USSR, 
such a development is not totally inconceivable, but 
it does appear unlikely. The current strategy has had 
some positive results, and Soviet leaders clearly 
recognize these.** Hence, the incentives for a modi- 
fication of approach do not seem very strong at the 
moment. 

Lastly, a Soviet determination that Africa had 
become a decisive battleground for great-power 
competition would obviously bring about a shift in 
Moscow’s perspectives vis-a-vis the continent. Even 
if Soviet leaders reached such a conclusion, one has 
a hard time imagining how it could apply to Africa 
as a whole. Rather, Moscow would probably have in 
mind only specific portions of the continent—e.g., 
the eastern parts of North Africa or perhaps South- 
ern Africa. From a geopolitical standpoint, moreover, 
it appears highly doubtful that either area would 
Supersede Europe or East Asia as the key arena of 
great-power rivalry in Soviet eyes. 

All things considered, then, it seems tikely that 
the USSR will continue to endorse the basic policy 
framework to which it has adhered for the last 
decade and that the overall parameters of Soviet 
policy toward Africa will not change. Such prospects 


86 See Lowenthal, “Soviet ‘Counterimperialism,’ ”’ esp. pp. 52-53, 
60-63. 


mean that Soviet goals on the continent will probably 
remain the same too. 

But Soviet policy could still undergo some modifi- 
cation in line with the openings available to the 
USSR in Africa. While one cannot predict with any 
certainty what opportunities the USSR will enjoy in 
any specific area of the world, it does seem safe to 
say that those in Africa will in all likelihood be 
greater than they are elsewhere in the Third World. 
Currently, Africa is the scene of the most intense 
international and domestic conflicts in the Third 
World, and this state of affairs will quite probably 
continue to prevail. Such a likelihood suggests that 
Soviet activity on the continent will at least stay at 
its present level and may well increase. 

Whether the USSR will persist in operating in as 
reactive and opportunistic a fashion as it has in the 
recent past, however, is a moot point. Old habits do 
not die easily, but a series of concrete setbacks in 
African countries might generate some rethinking in 
Moscow about its political style. Such reverses, on 
the other hand, may not come. In this event, one 
should probably expect continuing Soviet efforts to 
take advantage of whatever openings develop—even 
if exploiting them requires boldness and entails a 
substantial degree of risk. 








China’s Impact 


By George T. Yu 





frica in the 1970’s has become a major 
battleground of the Sino-Soviet conflict. The 
struggle there between the two communist 
giants takes place on two distinct but intercon- 
nected levels. On the first plane, the People’s Re- 
public of China (PRC) and the USSR seek to “win 
friends and influence people” through formal and 
informal political interaction, economic aid, military 
assistance, and other activities. On the second, 
more abstract plane, each actor attacks the other’s 
motives and role related to Africa. 

From Moscow’s standpoint, then, China poses a 
distinct challenge in Africa, and that challenge 
constitutes an important aspect of the context in 
which Soviet policy toward the continent takes 
shape. This article will look at the dimensions of 
the Chinese challenge and the precise nature of 
the threat that it poses to Soviet interests. More 
specifically, it will examine overall Chinese activities 
on the continent, the image that the Soviet Union 
has sought to project in Africa and Moscow’s per- 
ceptions of how Chinese behavior tarnishes that 
image, Peking’s critique of the USSR’s intentions 
and actions in Africa, and the impact that China has 
apparently had on Soviet policy toward the continent 
in the past and is likely to have in the future. 





Chinese Activities 


Initially, China’s interaction with Africa developed 
in the context of the Sino-American confrontation 
that followed the Korean war. In the wake of the 
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Bandung Conference of Afro-Asian States in 1955, 
the PRC launched an effort in Africa, similar to its 
diplomatic offensive in South and Southeast Asia, 
to win increased international recognition and sup- 
port as a means of breaking out of the political 
“encirclement” that the United States had attempted 
to establish. As the number of independent coun- 
tries on the continent grew, Peking intensified this 
effort, and Africa remained a battlefield in the 
Chinese-American cold war through the early 1960's. 

With the emergence of open Sino-Soviet discord 
in the early 1960’s, however, China’s African policy 
began to be more and more directed against the 
soviet Union. As the conflict escalated from a 
political-ideological dispute to a semimilitary con- 
frontation in the late 1960’s and early 1970's, the 
USSR replaced the United States as the main foe 
in Peking’s eyes, and the Chinese as a result stepped 
up their campaign to combat Soviet influence in 
Africa. Indeed, Africa soon assumed major im- 
portance as an arena of Sino-Soviet competition. 
This competition has become especially strong in 
the period since the end of the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution in 1969, which has witnessed 
a major expansion of Chinese activities on the 
continent. 

To appreciate the extent of Chinese undertak- 
ings in Africa today, it is useful to compare China’s 
relations with Africa through 1966 with those since 
1970. While Sino-African interaction did not cease 
between 1966 and 1970 (i.e., the period when China 
was preoccupied with the Cultural Revolution), it 
fell off substantially. 

As the primary indicator of Chinese activity, 
we shall use economic credits and grants the PRC 
has extended to African states. Viewed alone, these 
data tell us little about Sino-Soviet rivalry. There- 
fore, we shall assess them in light of the credits 
and grants that the USSR has provided African 
countries during the same two periods. 

Through 1976, the PRC offered a total of US$2.2 
billion in economic credits and grants to African 
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countries—a figure representing about 56 percent 
of all its aid commitments to the noncommunist 
world.’ As Table 1 indicates, $428 million worth 
were extended during the 1954-66 period. When 
One compares these Chinese credits and grants 
with Soviet credits and grants during the same 
years, one finds several noteworthy things. First, 
China ran a poor second to the Soviet Union in 
terms of aid commitments to Africa. Not only did 
the USSR offer aid to a greater number of African 
states—17 against 11 for China—but its aid com- 
mitments also amounted to more than four times 
those of China. Second, there was Sino-Soviet com- 
petition in 10 instances, with the Soviet Union being 
the major communist donor in 8 of the 10 cases. 
China constituted the leading donor only with re- 
spect to the Congo (Brazzaville) and Tanzania. Third, 
Peking’s individual aid commitments were in general 
smaller projects than those of the USSR, and no- 
where did China’s foreign aid program finance a 


1US Department of State, Communist States and Developing 
Countries: Aid and Trade in 1974, Washington, DC, February 1976; 
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Developed Countries of the Free World, 1976, ER 77-10296, 
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Chinese and Sudanese workers pictured in 1973 at the construction site of a new bridge being built across 


“flagship” project of the grandiose scale of the 
Soviet-financed Aswan Dam in Egypt. 

The relative smallness of Chinese aid commit- 
ments should not be taken as a sign that Peking 
lacked interest in Africa, or as a reflection of Africa’s 
unimportance in the Sino-Soviet conflict. While use 
of the years 1954-66 is desirable from the stand- 
point of covering Soviet activity from its beginning, 
such a periodization does tend to skew the com- 
parison. Chinese aid to Africa did not in fact com- 
mence until 1956 (Egypt was the first recipient), 
and it did not reach truly significant proportions 
until after 1961, peaking at $195 million in 1964. 
As has already been pointed out, the early 1960’s 
witnessed the development of overt Sino-Soviet 
conflict. 

The importance of Africa in Chinese foreign 
policy during the 1960’s also manifested itself in 
the visits of Premier Chou En-lai and Foreign Minis- 
ter Ch’en Yi to the continent in 1963-64 and 1965, 
respectively. One objective of these trips was to 
round up African support for barring the USSR from 
participation in the “second Bandung” conference 
scheduled for June 1965 (but later abandoned after 
an abortive attempt to convene it). 
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the Blue Nile in the Sudan. The project was financed and designed by the People’s Republic of China. 
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—Diane Rawson/Photoresearchers. 
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Table 1: Chinese and Soviet Aid Commitments 
to Africa, 1954-66 and 1970-76 


(in millions of US dollars) 





1954-66 1970-76 
China USSR China USSR 
Algeria 40 479 
Angola — 10 
Benin ° 44 — 
Burundi 20 — 
Cameroon 71 — 
Central African 
Empire ° — 2 
Chad 50 2 
Congo < — 4 
Egypt 28 299 
Equatorial Guinea — 1 
Ethiopia 85 3 
Gambia 17 — 
Ghana — — 
Guinea 11 2 
Guinea-Bissau 17 14 
Kenya a ua 
Malagasy Republic 66 — 
Mali 4 — 
Mauritania 59 1 
Mauritius 35 — 
Morocco 32 44 
Mozambique 59 = 
Niger 51 2 
Nigeria — 7 
Rwanda 22 1 
Senegal 49 2 
Sierra Leone 30 — 
Somalia 111 87 
Sudan 82 — 
Tanzania 305 —— 
Togo 45 — 
Tunisia 40 99 
Uganda — — 
Upper Volta 52 1 
Zaire ¢ 100 — 
Zambia 290 — 
TOTALS $1,815 $1,019 


a Prior to 1975 known as Dahomey. 

b Prior to 1977 known as the Central African Republic. 

¢ Prior to 1969 known as Congo (Brazzaville). 

¢ Prior to 1971 known as the Democratic Republic of the Congo or 
Congo (Leopoldville or Kinshasa). 


SOURCES: The data for 1954-66 are drawn from US Department of 
State, Communist States and Developing Countries: Aid and Trade in 
1974, Washington, DC, February 1976; the data for 1970-76 are 
adapted by the author from ibid. and from US Central Intelligence 
Agency, Communist Aid to the Less Developed Countries of the Free 
World, 1976, ER 77-10296, Washington, DC, August 1977. 
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However, China’s turn “inward” during the Cul- 
tural Revolution temporarily halted its budding Afri- 
can policy, and the PRC did not return to Africa 
as a major actor until 1970. Table 1 shows the 
degree of Chinese “reentry” onto the African scene 
in terms of economic aid in this and subsequent 
years. Comparison of Chinese and Soviet aid com- 
mitments during this period leads to a number of 
observations. First, there was a reversal of Chinese 
and Soviet roles from the pre-1966 period. China 
now became the chief communist aid donor to 
African countries. Not only did China offer almost 
twice the amount of economic assistance that the 
Soviet Union did, but the PRC also extended aid to 
28 states as opposed to 20 for the USSR. Second, 
there were 15 instances of direct Sino-Soviet com- 
petition, and China constituted the leading donor 
in 11 cases. Third, more African countries received 
aid from China for the first time than obtained 
initial assistance from the USSR. Whereas China 
extended aid to 22 new African recipients, the 
Soviet Union offered assistance to only 11 African 
states for the first time. Fourth, the average amount 
of Chinese aid per recipient increased from $39 
million in the 1954-66 period to $65 million in the 
1970-76 period, while the average figure for Soviet 
assistance per recipient for the same periods de- 
clined from $112 million to $51 million. Finally, 
China during the 1970-76 period undertook its first 
“flagship” project—the construction of the massive 
Tanzania-Zambia railway at a cost in excess of 
$450 million.’ 

Other indicators also attest to China’s major effort 
in Africa since 1970. During this period, for example, 
Peking carried out an intensive campaign to broaden 
its diplomatic relations with the continent. By the 
end of 1977, it had forged official ties with 24 coun- 
tries with which it had not previously had formal 
links (see Table 2), thus bringing the total of African 
States with which it maintained diplomatic relations 
to 40. Over the same period, China’s leaders have en- 
tertained an impressive number of African leaders 
in Peking (see Table 3). During these visits, the 
Chinese always reminded the Africans of the strug- 
gle against “imperialism and hegemonism’—zi.e., 
against the influence of both superpowers. 

Clearly, then, Africa in the 1970’s has emerged 
as an area of strong contention between China and 


2A loan of $401 million was extended to Tanzania and Zambia 
in 1970. In 1976, the Chinese announced that they were providing 
an additional $55 million or so as an outright grant to cover cost 
overruns. US Central Intelligence Agency, op. cit. 
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Table 2: The People’s Republic of China’s 
New Diplomatic Relations in Africa, 1970-77 


Year State 

1970 Equatorial Guinea 
1970 Ethiopia 

1971 Cameroon 

1971 Nigeria 

1971 Rwanda 

1971 Senegal 

1971 Sierra Leone 
1972 Chad 

1972 Malagasy Republic 
1972 Mauritius 

1972 Togo 

1972 Zaire 

1973 Upper Volta 

1974 Gabon 

1974 Gambia 

1974 Guinea-Bissau 
1974 Niger 

1975 Botswana 

1975 Comoros 

1975 Sao Tome and Principe 
1975 Mozambique 
1976 Cape Verde 

1976 Seychelles 

1977 Liberia 


SOURCE: Compiled from New China News Agency releases. 


the USSR, and China has managed to bolster its 
position on the continent considerably—at least 
in terms of winning increased formal acceptance 
from Africans. This situation has posed problems 
for the Soviet Union. To understand the character 
of these, we need to look first at the state of affairs 
as Moscow has viewed it. 





The Soviet Perspective 





At the opening session of the 1965 Moscow Con- 
ference on the Historic Relations of the Peoples of 
the Soviet Union and Africa, a Soviet spokesman 
underlined the “tradition of friendship” and the 
importance of Marxism-Leninism in the USSR’s re- 
lations with Africa. According to him, the “tradition 
of friendship” derived from contacts in the 19th 
century between Russian travelers and Africans 
in areas ranging from Libya to the Congo, and it 
reflected the fact that relationships had been 
founded on ‘mutual respect and strong mutual 
interest.” As for the influence of Marxism-Leninism, 
this had manifested itself in the Soviet Union’s 
representation of and devotion to the working masses 
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and oppressed peoples—including being “on the 
side of the oppressed nations” and extending as- 
sistance to national liberation movements. In short, 
he maintained that the USSR had a long and deep 
interest in Africa and had served as supporter of the 
weak and helper of those seeking national liberation.’ 

Such themes mirrored a Soviet desire to portray 
Moscow as the foremost champion of the interna- 
tional revolutionary movement, and that desire has 
remained constant over the years. Yet despite Soviet 
assistance to the “national liberation and revolu- 
tionary struggles” in Algeria, Congo (Leopoldville), 
Angola, Mozambique, etc., there have been those, 
say Soviet writers, who have sought “to denigrate 
the Leninist foreign policy of the world’s first socialist 
state.” * China stands at the forefront of these 
denigrators. 

According to one Soviet source, China has been 
“fanning anti-Soviet sentiments and undermining 
friendly ties” between the USSR and Africa, while 
seeking to establish “a dominant position in the 
African liberation movement” and to impose Chinese 
hegemony on Africa.” China, the same source goes 
on, launched its drive to develop relations with 
Africa in the 1950’s, and even during these early 
years Peking employed “special ways” of building 
such relations—stressing the “traditional ties” be- 
tween China and Africa, supporting African national- 
ism, linking the Islamic community in China with 
those in Africa, and appealing for African friendship 
on the basis of racial prejudice. But it was not until 
the 1960’s that China began to show its true colors 
by pursuing a hegemonic policy toward Africa. 

As part of this policy, runs the Soviet interpreta- 
tion, China attempted to achieve dominance over 
African national liberation and revolutionary move- 
ments. During the 1960’s, Peking called on Africa 
“to adopt violent armed struggle as the only effec- 
tive revolutionary method,” promulgating the idea 
that “quick and easy victory over imperialism was 
possible.” The insurrectionary course followed by 
the National Liberation Front (Front de Libération 
Nationale—FLN) in Algeria was selected as a 


3 African Institute, USSR Academy of Sciences, Russia and Africa, 
Moscow, ‘“‘Nauka,” 1966, pp. 7-15. 

4 See O. B. Borisov and B. T. Koloskov, Sino-Soviet Relations, 
1945-1973: A Brief History, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1975, 
esp. p. 12. 

5 For a Soviet account of China’s policy toward Africa see 
G. U. Astafyev and A. M. Dubinsky, Eds., From Anti-imperialism to 
Anti-Socialism: The Evolution of Peking’s Foreign Policy, Moscow, 
Progress Publishers, 1974, pp. 112-24. Unless otherwise noted, 
the following discussion of China's African policy as seen through 
Soviet eyes is taken from this source. 
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Table 3: Major African Delegations to China, 


1971-77 

Year Leader of Delegation 

1971 President of the Liberation Front of 
Mozambique 

1971 Deputy President of Sudan 

1972 President of the Supreme Revolutionary 
Council of Somalia 

1972 Vice President of Zambia 

1973 President of Zaire 

1973 President of Cameroon 

1973 President of the Congo 

1973 President of Sierra Leone 

1974 President of Zambia 

1974 President of Tanzania 

1974 President of Senegal 

1974 Vice President of the Supreme Military 
Council of Niger 

1974 President of Togo 

1974 Head of the Federal Military Government 
of Nigeria 

1974 President of Mauritania 

1974 President of Gabon 

1975 President of the Liberation Front of 
of Mozambique 

1975 President of Gambia 

1975 President of Sao Tome and Principe 

1976 President of Malagasy Republic 

1976 President of Benin 

1976 President of Botswana 

1976 President of the Central African Republic 

1976 Vice President of Tanzania 

1977 President of Mauritania 

1977 President of Gabon 

1977 President of Sudan 

1977 Prime Minister of the Congo 

1977 Vice President of Somalia 

1977 General Secretary of the Zimbabwe Afri- 
can National Union 

1977 President of the Supreme Military Coun- 
cil of Niger 

1977 President of Cameroon 





SOURCE: Compiled from New China News Agency releases. 


“model” for African revolutionary struggle and as an 
example of the application of the Chinese pattern 
of national liberation. Other African insurgent move- 
ments which received Chinese support included ones 
in the Congo (Leopoldville), the Cameroons, Angola, 
and Mozambique. In all cases, Peking insisted “on 
armed struggle irrespective of change of the internal 
political and international situation.” 

Such methods, in the Soviet view, constituted 
“pseudo-revolutionary tactics” and “adventuristic 
actions” and often resulted in dividing and weaken- 
ing the revolutionary forces. Furthermore, Chinese 
assistance to the liberation struggles consisted of 
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little more than verbal support, with little or no 
practical help forthcoming. 

Another aspect of China’s hegemonic policy 
toward Africa, Soviet commentary maintains, was 
to launch direct attacks against the USSR. For ex- 
ample, Peking questioned the effectiveness of Soviet 
aid and support to the FLN in Algeria, and it 
criticized the USSR for the Soviet role in the Congo 
(Leopoldville)—now Zaire—in the 1960’s. It even 
tried to exclude the Soviet Union from Africa by 
preventing the USSR from participating in the pro- 
jected Second Conference of Afro-Asian States in 
1965. The objective of all these efforts was to 
weaken Soviet ties with Africa, especially with the 
African revolutionary movements, while enhancing 
China’s links. 

China’s bid for leadership in Africa, Soviet analysis 
insists, had distinctly chauvinistic characteristics. 
These became evident especially during the period 
of the Chinese Cultural Revolution. Beginning in 
1965, China sought to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of African states “to plant the experience of the 
‘cultural revolution’ in African soil.” During the same 
years, Peking supported the secessionist Biafran 
forces in the Nigerian civil war and accused the 
Soviet Union of betraying the African revolutionary 
movement for failing to do likewise. In sum, China’s 
activities pointed to a “Peking brand of neo- 
colonialism.” 

During the 1970's, according to Soviet conten- 
tions, the PRC persisted in its campaign against the 
USSR and for Chinese hegemony in Africa. However, 
Peking adopted a “soft,” more flexible line in its 
foreign policy. That is, it no longer called for 
“people’s wars” in Africa; rather, it endeavored to 
rally African countries, as well as those in the rest 
of the Third World, against the two superpowers, the 
Soviet Union and the United States. Thus, China 
identified itself with and sought the leadership of 
the Third World, while it tried to link the Soviet 
Union, as a “social-imperialist,” with the imperial- 
ist United States. Such a policy was “clearly designed 
to whitewash imperialism, to divert the peoples of 
the developing countries from the struggle against 
neocolonialism and to turn them against the socialist 
community.” ° 

From the Soviet standpoint, then, China has come 
to constitute a serious obstacle to the USSR’s efforts 
to establish itself as the patron of the national libera- 


60. B. Borisov and B. T. Koloskov, ‘‘Peking’s Foreign Policy After 
the 10th Congress of the CPC,” International Affairs (Moscow), 


July 1974, pp. 32-44. 
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Chinese Premier Chou En-lai delivers an airport address in Algiers on December 21, 1963, during a major 
tour of Africa. At the center is Algerian President Ahmed Ben Bella, and at the right is Chinese Foreign 


Minister Ch’en Yi. 


tion and revolutionary movement in Africa. But Mos- 
cow has nonetheless remained determined to pursue 
that end. This determination has manifested itself 
in “positive actions” to assist the ‘anti-imperialist 
Struggle” on the continent—e.g., in military aid ex- 
tended to the Popular Movement for the Liberation 
of Angola (Movimento Popular de Libertação de 
Angola—MPLA). 


The Chinese Charges 





Having looked at the Chinese challenge from the 
Soviet perspective, it is now essential to explore 
in detail precisely what the Chinese have been 
saying to African audiences about the USSR. Chinese 
statements concentrate on the motives behind Soviet 
actions vis-a-vis the continent and the role that 
the USSR plays there. 

According to the Chinese, the Soviet Union has 
had three primary objectives with respect to Africa. 
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First, it has wanted access to the rich natural re- 
sources of the continent, including copper, 
diamonds, gold, and uranium. It has needed these 
to supply its industries, and in return it has sold 
machinery and other finished products to Africa. 
While Moscow has called the exchange of Soviet 
industrial products for African natural resources 
the “international division of labor,” this exchange 
has in fact been quite different in nature. It has 
constituted nothing more than a device to keep the 
African countries “always dependent economically” 
by turning them into raw materials producers and 
finished products markets for the USSR.’ 

Second, the Soviet Union has hoped to advance 
Soviet global strategic interests in Africa. That is, 
Moscow has wished to gain control of the continent 
to further its efforts to compete with the United 
States for world hegemony. Soviet control of Africa 





7 New China News Agency (Peking), ‘‘Soviet Claws Stretching to 
African Continent,” July 3, 1977. 
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Soviet and Congolese specialists confer in April 1976 
at the site of the first national enterprise of the 
People’s Republic of the Congo for the extracting 
and concentrating of polymetal ores. The enterprise 
is being built in the neighborhood of the Mfuati 
settlement with the assistance of the USSR. 


—A. Yerochenkov/ TASS via Sovfoto. 


would inherently strengthen the USSR’s position 
in this contest. Moreover, control of Central and 
southern Africa, specifically, would enable the 
USSR to dominate “important strategic waterways,” 
the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic Ocean. As one 
Chinese source has put things, “in its ambitious 
scramble for world hegemony, the Soviet Union 
seeks to take over Africa for the purpose of cutting 
the sea-transport lanes, the lifelines of West Europe 
and the United States.” ° 

Third, Moscow has tried to undermine Africa’s 
unity. For example, the USSR has sowed dissension 
among liberation movements by classifying them as 
“revolutionary, non-revolutionary and even ‘counter- 
revolutionary’ ” groups.’ It has also espoused the 
“reactionary theory” that African states fall into 
two categories, “the reactionary and the progres- 
sive.” ° Such behavior, according to the Chinese, 
has been designed to interfere directly in the con- 
tinent’s affairs and to set Africans against Africans 





8 Ibid., “Soviet Expansion to Africa Doomed to Failure,” May 1, 1977. 

9 Ibid., ‘Soviet Revisionists Stir Up Civil War in Angola,” July 26, 
1975. 

10 Ibid., “Intensified Soviet-US Rivalry Over Southern Africa,” 
Sept. 23, 1976. 
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and has clearly produced setbacks for Africa’s 
struggle against imperialism. 

As for the Soviet Union’s role in Africa, the 
Chinese contend that Moscow’s actions on the con- 
tinent have revealed the USSR to be an aggressive, 
expansionist imperialist power. A 1976 Jen-min 
Jih-Pao editorial stated bluntly: “On the pretext of 
Opposing imperialism and colonialism .. ., [the 
Soviets] stretch their tentacles into other countries 
to carry out colonialist domination and colonialist 
exploitation.” ©“ From this conclusion, the Chinese 
draw far-reaching implications—namely, that the 
USSR has replaced the Western powers as the key 
imperialist in Africa. In the words of one Chinese 
source, as the “Western wolf” was being repelled, 
the “Soviet tiger” was entering Africa.” 

To Peking, Soviet behavior has been especially 
deceptive because Moscow has conducted its ac- 
tivities on the continent under the banner of “inter- 
national duties” by a “socialist country.” ** The 
Chinese utterly reject this characterization. Could 
a “real socialist country,” asked China’s ambassador 
to the United Nations at a meeting of the UN Secu- 
rity Council in 1976, engage in a “policy of expan- 
sion’? 

In debunking the way in which the USSR portrays 
its activities in Africa, the Chinese attempt to set 
the record straight on what they regard as two 
key aspects of the Soviet approach to the continent. 
The first has to do with Soviet attitudes toward 
African liberation movements. Contrary to Soviet 
claims, the Chinese maintain, the USSR has “always 
bitterly resented and opposed war[s] of national 
liberation.” Indeed, the Soviet Union has turned 
“away from revolution” and denied others “the right 
to make revolution.” ” 

Consider the record, the Chinese say, of the 
USSR on the question of liberation struggles. The 
position of Nikita Khrushchev and Leonid Brezhnev 
is known to all: 


They have harped on a now well-known theme that 
“even a tiny spark can cause a world conflagration” 
and that the next world war will be a thermonuclear 





11 “Exposure of the Soviet Revisionists’ Colonial Expansionism,” 
Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), Feb. 2, 1976. 

12 New China News Agency, ‘Tempestuous Storm Sweeps African 
Continent,” Dec. 27, 1976. 

13 “Exposure of the Soviet Revisionists’ Colonial Expansionism,” 
OG. CR: 

14 New China News Agency, “Chinese Representative Denounces 
Soviet South African Intervention in Angola at UN,” Mar. 26, 1976. 

15 Ibid., “Varied Theme for Invariable Objective,” Oct. 28, 1976. 
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war which would mean the end of mankind. They, 
therefore, developed a morbid fear of and hatred for 
any war of national liberation.’ 


Furthermore, Soviet operations reflect this perspec- 
tive. For instance, the Soviet Union refused to sup- 
port the Algerian national liberation struggle of 
the 1950’s for fear that “any small war might spark 
off a big one.” It called the struggle “an internal 
affair of France.” Y Similarly, the USSR in the 1960's 
failed to assist the Congolese liberation struggle 
and even did “all [it] could to snuff out this 
‘spark ” ° by approving, along with the United 
States, the dispatch of UN troops to suppress the 
liberation movement in the Congo (Leopoldville).™ 
Soviet behavior since then has been “no less ugly.” 
In 1973, Moscow prevented the Arab people ‘from 
waging a just war against the Israeli aggressors.” *° 

To be sure, the Chinese argue, the Soviet Union’s 
basic opposition to wars of national liberation has 
not precluded a willingness on its part to try to 
manipulate national liberation struggles for its own 
gain. In instances where Moscow has seen a struggle 
for national liberation going on in a region whose 
location and resources it deemed vital to the USSR, 
and where Moscow has considered control of the 
liberation movement a means to win control of the 
region, the USSR has not hesitated to “support” the 
liberation struggle as a cover for its own expansion- 
ism. But, say the Chinese, such Soviet behavior does 
not amount to genuine support of wars of national 
liberation. Rather, it constitutes armed invasion. 
Indeed, the USSR “would not hesitate to unleash a 
war to achieve its ambition of world domination.” * 

According to Peking, then, Soviet policy and be- 
havior toward national liberation struggles has in 
the final analysis been both reactionary and ag- 
gressive. The USSR, which styles itself “socialist,” 
has “done all the evils of the imperialists.” * 

The second aspect of the Soviet approach to 
Africa regarding which the Chinese seek to dispel 
Moscow’s “myths” concerns Soviet economic and 
military aid. In Chinese eyes, the USSR’s economic 
aid really amounts to economic plunder, for its pur- 
pose is to penetrate and gain control of the “key 


16 Ibid. 
17 |bid., ‘‘Look at Its Past, and You Can Tell Its Present,” 
Dec. 9, 1975. 


18 “Varied Theme for Invariable Objective,” loc. cit. 

19 “A Chapter on African People’s Anti-Imperialism,” Jen-min 
Jih-pao, Dec. 18, 1965. 

20 “Varied Theme for Invariable Objective,” loc. cit. 

21 “Look at Its Past, and You Can Tell Its Present,” loc. cit. 

22 “Tempestuous Storm Sweeps African Continent,” loc. cit. 
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economic departments” of the recipient countries. 
Furthermore, Peking insists, Moscow has been far 
from generous in providing aid to African countries. 
Between 1959 and 1973, the USSR extended less 
than US$1.3 billion in credits to African states, and 
it actually furnished less than one third that total.” 
To top things off, much of the machinery and equip- 
ment that the Soviet Union has supplied to African 
countries has been out of date. 

A similar situation prevails, according to the 
Chinese, with respect to Soviet military aid. Moscow 
has treated military assistance as a means of ob- 
taining a foothold in the “vital departments” of the 
recipient African countries, and it has also used 
military aid programs to dispose of its obsolete 
arms. More important, the USSR has demanded air 
and naval bases from African states in return for 
military assistance. Indeed, 


The Soviet Union has built military airfields, float- 
ing docks, oil depots, radar stations and other mili- 
tary facilities at some strategic sites on African 
coasts along the Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean 
and the Atlantic. Its warships wantonly ply the ter- 
ritorial waters of other countries’ airspace [sic] at 
will. These are facts known to all.** 


This kind of Soviet involvement in Africa. Peking 
asserts, leads to Soviet “military occupation and 
colonial rule.” * 


Angola 


The Angolan crisis of 1975-76 helped solidify 
these Chinese perspectives, and it likewise afforded 
China an opportunity to hammer home to Africans 
some of the themes that grow out of them. There- 
fore, there is utility in focusing briefly on the 
Chinese response to this crisis. 

As Peking saw things, Soviet interest in Angola 
stemmed from the country’s rich resources and stra- 
tegic location. With regard to the former, Angola 
under the Portuguese had long been known as the 
“jewel of Africa,” rich in cotton, sugarcane, oil, 
diamonds, gold, uranium, iron, copper, manganese, 
and other minerals. Moreover, the USSR had for 
some time cast “covetous eyes” on these resources 





23 "Soviet Claws Stretching to African Continent,” loc. cit. 

24 New China News Agency, ‘“Brezhnev’s ‘Revolutionary Conscience’ 
Is Ambition for Aggression and Expansion,” Mar. 21, 1976. 

25 Ibid. 
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and hoped to replace the Portuguese as the masters 
of this African “jewel.” *° 

Angola’s location appealed to Moscow in two 
senses. First, the country was situated in Southern 
Africa. Thus, it would provide a springboard for 
soviet expansion into Central and Southern Africa. 
This consideration, of course, meant that Soviet 
activities in Angola constituted “a prelude to further 
[Soviet] division and control of the whole of 
Africa.” *” Second, Angola lay on the Atlantic Ocean 
along sealanes vital to West Europe and the United 
States. This consideration reduced Africa to a 
“peripheral” status and made Angola a factor in the 
USSR’s larger global designs, especially those con- 
nected with Europe and North America. 

It was these factors and not a desire to support 
liberation movements, the Chinese charged, that ac- 
counted for the Soviet decision to get involved in 
Angola. Indeed, the Angolan crisis “proved” Mos- 
cow’s opposition to liberation movements. The 
Chinese interpreted the sequence of events in the 
following fashion. 

The Angolan people had carried out a protracted 
armed liberation struggle for national independence. 
While differences had existed among the three 
Angolan liberation organizations, those differences 
“were something normal and could have been fully 
settled through consultations without outside inter- 
ference.” As a matter of fact, the three groups had 
as early as January 1975—i.e., well before Angola’s 
independence—jointly concluded the Alvor Agree- 
ment with the Portuguese on the formation of a 
transitional government to prepare for independence. 
The following June, the three signed the Nakuru 
Agreement committing themselves to a cease-fire. 
Thus, Angola was looking forward to independence 
under the banner of unity supported by the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity.” 


26 “What Are the Criminal Objectives of the Soviet Revisionists’ 
Intervention in Angola?” Jen-min Jih-pao, Dec. 7, 1975. 

27 “Exposure of Soviet Revisionists’ Colonial Expansionism,” loc. cit. 

28 ‘Soviet Expansion to Africa Doomed to Failure,” loc. cit. 

29 “Look At Its Past, and You Can Tell Its Present,” loc. cit. 
The Chinese, interestingly, did not always refer to the three Angolan 
liberation organizations by name. They were the MPLA, the National 
Front for the Liberation of Angola (Frente Nacional de Libertação de 
Angola—FNLA), and the National Union for the Total Independence 
of Angola (União Nacional para a Independencia Total de Angola— 
UNITA). The Soviet Union backed the MPLA, while the Chinese 
supported the FNLA. 

30 New China News Agency, “Africa Will Never Allow the Soviet 
Union’s Outrageous Interference,” Nov. 7, 1975. 

31 Ibid., “Clumsy Soviet Tactics in Angola,” Dec. 31, 1975. 

32 “Exposure of Soviet Revisionists’ Colonial Expansionism,” loc. cit. 

33 “Brezhnev’s ‘Revolutionary Conscience’ Is Ambition for 
Aggression and Expansion,” loc. cit. 
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It was at this point, Peking held, that the Soviet 
Union intervened, thereby weakening not only 
Angola’s unity and independence but also Africa’s 
struggle against imperialism: 


After the signing of the Alvor Agreement on Independ- 
ence of Angola, the Soviet Union hurriedly stepped 
in before the old colonialists withdrew their forces. 
First it set its propanganda machine in motion to 
sow discord among the three liberation organiza- 
tions, and then sent large quantities of arms to 
Angola and even dispatched military personnel for 
direct maneuvering. Thus it provoked the civil war 
there in a deliberate attempt to undermine the 
Angolan cause of independence and Africa’s united 
struggle against imperialism.” 


Moreover, the Chinese pointed out, these were 
not the only consequences of the Soviet step. The 
Angolan civil war initiated by the USSR brought 
about the intervention of South Africa. South African 
involvement, Peking stressed, came only after 
Soviet intervention. Hence, the USSR inflicted 
further imperialist pressure on Angola. At the same 
time, Moscow capitalized upon the South African 
incursion to further its own aggression and expan- 
sionism in the African country.** 

The ultimate outcome of Soviet policy and be- 
havior, from the Chinese standpoint, was to propel 
Angola “into the orbit of Soviet social-imperialism.” 
This outcome came about first through Soviet sup- 
port of one Angolan organization against the two 
other liberation movements and then through the 
dispatch of Soviet military personnel and foreign 
mercenaries (Cubans) and the presence of Soviet 
warships off the Angolan coast. “All this,” com- 
mented Jen-min Jih-pao, “clearly reveals the vicious 
features of the Soviet revisionists as a conqueror.” * 
In short, the USSR had occupied Angola. 

In asserting this conclusion, China rejected Mos- 
cow’s claims that its role in Angola derived from 
“revolutionary conscience’”—a term attributed to 
Brezhnev. How, asked Peking, could Brezhnev speak 
in this manner when the “Soviet social-imperialists 
took military action against two [Angolan] liberation 
organizations” and thereby strangled the Angolan 
transitional government? The USSR had even 
brushed aside the appeals of African states to the 
three Angolan liberation movements to join hands. 
In doing these things, the Soviet Union showed its 
disregard for the rights of the Angolan people. Thus, 
“revolutionary conscience” was nothing more than 
another cover for Soviet expansionism.” 
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The Chinese also derided the notion that the 
USSR had merely extended military aid to the MPLA 
forces. During the independence struggle of the 
Angolan liberation movements, the Chinese argued, 
Moscow had never provided any real support to 
them; it was only on the eve of the country’s achieve- 
ment of independence that the USSR suddenly be- 
came a “generous” donor. It then transported sev- 
eral hundred million dollars worth of arms, along 
with 1,000 Soviet military officers and 10,000 foreign 
mercenary troops (Cubans), “across the oceans” to 
Angola. Such assistance did not have as its aim 
the liberation of Angola; instead, the Soviet Union 
simply wanted to replace Portugal as Angola’s 
“overlord.” After all, “150,000 black brothers in 
Angola were killed with the Soviet weapons, and 
many towns and villages were razed to the ground 
by the Soviet bomb-shells.” ** 

Nor did the Chinese believe that Angola con- 
stituted the limit of Soviet ambitions. To the con- 
trary, they saw Angola as a potential base of opera- 
tions from which further Soviet expansionist adven- 
tures on the continent could be launched. Early in 
1976, Peking pointedly asked: 


34 “Chinese Representative Denounces Soviet South African 
Intervention in Angola at UN,” loc. cit. 


Zairian troops escort prisoners seized during the 
March 1977 invasion of Zaire’s southeastern Shaba 
Province by Katangan exiles reportedly based in 
Angola. 


—Cilo/Gamma-Liaison. 
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Would there be a second or third Angola on the 
African continent? Would the Soviet revisionists 
repeat their old trick and stretch their tentacles to 
central Africa or even southern Africa under the 
signboard of “supporting the national liberation 
movement?” This is a serious but realistic question.” 


Subsequent events confirmed to the Chinese the 
validity of their suspicions on this score. Peking 
interpreted the 1977 invasion of Zaire’s Shaba 
Province by Angolan-based Zairian exiles as an in- 
Stance of “premeditated and planned” Soviet ex- 
pansion into other portions of Africa. The USSR, the 
Chinese maintained, had hired and equipped mer- 
cenary troops in Angola to carry out the invasion, 
thus creating “another Angola-type incident.” This 
undertaking had once again “torn to shreds the 
Soviet banner of ‘supporting the national liberation 
struggle.’ ” *° 


Influence and Prospects 


There remains, finally, the question of the con- 
crete effect of China on Soviet policy. While the 
USSR has plainly displayed great sensitivity to the 
Chinese challenge in Africa, has the challenge 
caused Moscow to do something that it might not 
otherwise have done, or to fail to do something that 
it might otherwise have decided to do? If so; to what 
extent? 

At the verbal level, the USSR has clearly felt 
compelled to refute Chinese charges that it has be- 
trayed the national liberation and revolutionary 
movement and become an aggressive and expansion- 
ist power, and it has even attempted to besmirch 
the Chinese image in African eyes by issuing counter- 
charges against Peking. In the context of the Sino- 
Soviet conflict, the USSR has taken seriously the de- 
fense of “the Leninist foreign policy of the world’s 
first socialist state.” But when it comes to Soviet 
actions, the Chinese impact has been far more 
limited. 

The China factor in Soviet policy has been most 
evident in instances where Moscow has perceived 
that the PRC might seriously damage the USSR’s 
claims to be the chief supporter of African libera- 
tion and sovereignty. Angola affords the classic 


35 New China News Agency, ‘‘New Noose Around Neck of 
New Tsars,”’ Feb. 27, 1976. 

36 Ibid., “New Tsars’ Major Step in Expansion—A Commentary 
on the Zairian Situation,” Mar. 20, 1977. 
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Representatives of Zambia and Tanzania put a final 
section of track into place at a 1973 ceremony 
marking the half-way point in the construction of the 
Tanzania-Zambia Railway. To the right is an official 
of the People’s Republic of China, which designed 
and financed the major project inaugurated in 1970. 


—Camera Press. 


illustration. Peking had developed close ties with 
the FNLA prior to the military coup in Portugal in 
April 1974, and, as Moscow viewed things, the 
FNLA and UNITA—the two most compatible allies 
among the three competitors—might wind up dom- 
inating any coalition government in Angola. Con- 
sequently, China might be in a position to gain an 


37 See the article by David E. Albright in this issue of Problems 
of Communism. 
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important foothold in Southern Africa for itself and 
to deny the USSR a role in the area. Such considera- 
tions played a major part in the Soviet decision to 
lend its backing to the MPLA.” 

China’s ability to pose this kind of challenge, of 
course, has depended on the needs of African states 
and groups, on one hand, and Peking’s capacity 
to meet those needs, on the other. By and large, 
the number of cases in which Africans have recently 
experienced dramatically pressing needs has been 
fairly small. Most of these, moreover, have involved 
armed conflict of one sort or another. The struggles 
of the liberation movements in Southern Africa con- 
Stitute the prime example. With the heavy internal 
demands on its scarce resources, China has found 
itself severely restricted in trying to fulfill what 
Africans regard as their requirements—especially 
in the military sphere. Hence, one can point to rela- 
tively few instances of direct Chinese impact on 
Soviet policy. 

This general picture carries some implications 
for the future. As long as the Sino-Soviet conflict 
persists—and there have as yet been no signs of 
even a moderating trend—Chinese denunciations of 
Soviet intentions and actions in Africa are likely to 
continue, and Moscow, in turn, wlil probably deem 
it essential to wage an ongoing propaganda cam- 
paign to “correct” Peking’s version of things. Further- 
more, the USSR might even decide to try to main- 
tain a rough parity between its economic aid com- 
mitments to African countries and those of the 
Chinese—an effort which, as we have seen, Moscow 
to date in the 1970’s has not judged necessary— 
and thus reduce Soviet vulnerability to Chinese 
charges in this realm. Yet because China’s limited 
Capacity to support African causes in straightforward 
power terms will not in all likelihood increase much, 
China will not constitute a very formidable alterna- 
tive to the USSR as a source of succor for Africans; 
hence, Peking’s influence on Soviet behavior will 
probably remain quite restricted in the foreseeable 
future. 
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THE 


INCREASING presence of 
soviet warships on all oceans, the 
numerous calls made by Soviet 
military vessels in ports of devel- 
oping countries, and, above all, 
the appearance in force of strong 
Soviet naval squadrons in crisis 
areas have drawn the attention of 
the West to an aspect of Soviet 
armament efforts which until re- 
cently was largely ignored. For a 
long time the West, secure in its 
knowledge of the superiority of 
Anglo-American naval power, fo- 
cused its attention in military mat- 
ters first on the runaway arms 
race between East and West in 
intercontinental strategic weapons 
systems and second on the con- 
tinual strengthening and modern- 
ization of Soviet army divisions in 
Eastern Europe, which were al- 
ready vastly superior in numbers 
to the Western forces facing them. 
Now, however, the West must ask 
whether the Soviet Union, having 
gained a degree of technological 
parity with the West and numeri- 
cal superiority of land and air 
forces and of strategic missiles, 
has set new priorities for its arms 
programs, aimed at challenging 
the West’s position of superiority 
in the final, extremely vital area 
of power at sea. 

Discussions in public fora and 
discussions in specialized litera- 


naval armament programs are 
perceived as components of an 
overall Soviet armaments concept, 
and only if an attempt is made to 
view each individual development 
as part of the course of evolution 
of Soviet naval and general history. 
Each present-day decision is root- 
ed to some extent in the past. 

In light of the general state of 
confusion which exists in Western 
analysis and in light of the fact 
that the Soviet Union has not 
chosen to present an open and 
self-critical review of the develop- 
ment of its naval strategy and 
naval armaments (i.e., of the un- 
derlying motivations and imple- 
mentation of its recent naval 
policy) that would enable us to 
appraise this evolution with au- 
thority, there arises the question 
of how to approach the subject. At 
the outset, we can analyze the 
types and quantities of equipment 
that Soviet industry has turned 
out for the navy. The weapon sys- 
tems which have come into exist- 
ence reveal much about Soviet 
Strategic planning, and the rates 
of delivery and deployment for 
various types of systems provide 
clues as to when major changes 
might have taken place in overall 
military plans and concepts. By 
correlating this information with 
important domestic political 
events in the USSR and with de- 
velopments in international poli- 
tics and in the arms technology of 
the West, therefore, it should be 
possible to reach certain conclu- 
sions regarding the possible mo- 
tivation and nature of changes in 
Soviet naval strategy and arms 
policies over the years. 


A NUMBER OF the books under 
review here provide the data base 
for more far-reaching historical 
examinations along these lines 
than have been possible up to 
now. By means of painstaking, 
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often tedious research, their au- 
thors have reconstructed Soviet 
building programs for warships, 
compiled lists of ships actually de- 
livered and their whereabouts, and 
analyzed the weapons systems 
with which each ship has been 
equipped. Jürg Meister, in his 
Soviet Warships of the Second 
World War, provides the most 
comprehensive overview now avail- 
able of the composition of the 
Soviet navy up to the end of World 
War Il. Based on a thorough evalu- 
ation of relevant Soviet literature 
and on extensive correspondence 
with friends and colleagues in 
Eastern and Western Europe and 
overseas, Meister’s book offers a 
wealth of technical specifications 
and reliable diagrams—and often 
hitherto unknown photographs— 
of Soviet vessels of the day, in- 
cluding small fighting ships, sup- 
port ships, and river boats, which 
are frequently neglected in such 
Studies. The only shortcoming of 
the book—one which seems typi- 
cal of many British reference 
works—is that it has no name 
register of vessels discussed. 
While Meister in his work could 
rely to some extent on the data in 
Soviet literature, specialists at- 
tempting to classify post-World 
War II Soviet warships have had to 
work without such data. After the 
first basic classification efforts 
made in 1964 by the well-known 
German expert on the Soviet navy 
Siegfried Breyer, the results of 
which were presented in an ex- 
panded American edition in 1970,’ 
it was Michael MccGwire who 
brought order to the confusing 
picture of Soviet warship construc- 
tion, by thorough analyses of 
Soviet industrial and wharf capaci- 


2 A second expanded American edition 
of this book, coedited with Norman Polmar, 
was published in 1977 by the Naval Institute 
Press, Annapolis, MD, unfortunately after 
this essay-review was completed. 
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ties in journals such as Brassey’s 
Annual and Marine-Rundschau, 
and above all in his three com- 
pendia based on the annual sym- 
posia on Soviet naval policy or- 
ganized by Dalhousie University in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
MccGwire’s research on Soviet 
warship construction programs 
lay the foundation for historical 
analyses of Soviet naval activities 
—such as those undertaken else- 
where by the present reviewer ’*°— 
and also provided material for two 
new reference volumes on the 
present size and composition of 
the Soviet navy. 

The first treated here, by 
John E. Moore, is based on the 
source materials of the most re- 
nowned international navy man- 
ual, Jane’s Fighting Ships, which 
Moore himself publishes. The 
ships of the Soviet navy are cate- 
gorized and presented with tech- 
nical specifications, silhouettes 
(unfortunately not drawn to scale), 
and some photographs, as well as 
with brief construction histories. 
Moore’s emphasis in this exercise 
is clearly on combat ships; smaller 
Ships and support vessels are 
dealt with more briefly. Moore’s 
introductory chapter provides an 
overview of the growth of the 
Soviet navy, with most attention 
given to the evolution of ship types 
and less to analysis of the con- 
cepts underlying this evolution. 
Still, the expansion of Soviet naval 
operations since 1964 is pre- 
sented in a very impressive man- 
ner. Special chapters on Soviet 
naval air forces, on the marines, 
and On weapons systems round 
off the book. Unfortunately, this 
volume also lacks an index. 

Similar to Moore’s book in na- 
ture, but much richer in details, is 


3 See, for example, Jurgen Rohwer, 
Superpower Confrontation on the Seas, 
Beverly Hills, CA, and London, Sage 
Publications, 1975. 
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the two-volume study by Ulrich 
Schulz-Torge, a young officer of 
the German Federal Navy. After 
a few not completely satisfactory 
opening chapters on Russian mari- 
time history and on the personnel 
Structure and organization of the 
Soviet navy, the first volume 
moves into very detailed individual 
descriptions of all Soviet warship 
types, as well as their weapons 
systems and sensors. The second 
volume contains diagrams, tech- 
nical specifications, and illustra- 
tions for each type. While the two- 
volume format results in a great 
amount of repetition, it permits a 
comprehensive listing of all signifi- 
cant data for each ship. Diagrams 
are drawn to scale, although the 
scale used varies widely. And the 
great number of heretofore largely 
unknown photographs, many ob- 
tained from the German Federal 
Naval Archives, is especially valu- 
able. A detailed register of all ship 
types and ship names identified to 
date deserves particular attention. 
The Schulz-Torge volumes to- 
gether with that of John Moore 
certainly illustrate the develop- 
ment of Soviet naval weaponry 
since 1945, and provide a fairly 
reliable picture of the current 
Soviet situation on which to base 
more wide-ranging analyses. 


DURING THE late 1960’s and early 
1970’s, a number of books not 
concerned basically with detailed 
research into ship types also ap- 
peared. These attempted to re- 
construct the evolution of naval 
strategy in the Soviet Union. In the 
basic book, Robert W. Herrick’s 
Soviet Naval Strategy, the author 
drew upon a great volume of pub- 
lished Soviet literature—including 
newspaper and journal articles— 
on the navy to give a convincing 
presentation of the context and 
rationale of repeated shifts in 
naval strategy—from acceptance 


of the forward-based oceangoing 
force concepts of the classical 
school to the essentially defensive 
coastal force concepts of the 
French jeune école. Despite Her- 
rick’s use of a different methodo- 
logical approach to the subject, 
his conclusions about these 
changes in many respects paral- 
leled those of Michael MccGwire 
adverted to earlier in this essay. 

In contrast to Herrick and 
MccGwire, who limited their work 
predominantly to the navy, David 
Fairhall tried to include coverage 
of the role of the merchant ma- 
rine, fishing fleet, and research 
fleet in his discussion of Soviet 
naval expansion. Wolfgang Höpker 
painted a picture of the Soviet 
navy’s expansion on the world’s 
oceans which stayed largely with- 
in the framework of traditional 
analysis and barely took notice of 
more recent research findings. 
And Admiral E. M. Eller, former 
longtime Director of Naval History 
in the US, and the first analyst to 
attempt to look at the ups and 
downs of Russian and Soviet 
efforts at sea mainly in the context 
of parallel American develop- 
ments, outlined what he saw as 
threatening Soviet developments 
primarily from the perspective of 
a US navy officer ordered to pre- 
pare a threat analysis. The Ger- 
man Admiral Edward Wegener at- 
tempted a critical analysis of 
Soviet naval policy from a similar 
perspective. He organized his data 
so as to differentiate between sea- 
power and domination at sea dur- 
ing war, on the one hand, and 
maritime power and presence dur- 
ing conditions of “non-war,” on 
the other.‘ 


4On this point, see also Edward Wegener, 
“The Role of Sea Power in Our Time,” 
in E. B. Potter et al., Eds., Seemacht: Von 
der Antike bis zur Gegenwart (Sea Power: 
From Antiquity to the Present), Munich, 
Bernard und Graefe, 1974, pp. 1084-97. 
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Analyses such as these pre- 
dominated until about 1972-73. 
Then a shift in emphasis became 
apparent in the literature, as more 
Western experts began investi- 
gating the context within which 
Soviet naval weaponry and policy 
were made, with an eye to gauging 
Soviet intentions and in order to 
develop hypothetical conflict sce- 
narios. The findings of analysts en- 
gaged in such work appeared in 
naval journals such as the United 
States Naval Institute Proceed- 
ings, the Naval War College Re- 
view, and the Marine-Rundschau; 
in pamphlet form as typified by 
the works of Barry Blechmar and 
Norman Polmar under considera- 
tion here; and, especially, in the 
collections of papers and contribu- 
tions presented at the Dalhousie 
University symposia on Soviet sea 
power already mentioned. 

A concern with intentions as 
well as capabilities is also evident 
in the monograph A History of 
Russian and Soviet Sea Power by 
Donald W. Mitchell. While Mitchell 
deals less with the post-World War 
Il period than with older Russian 
and Soviet naval history, his last 
chapters provide a useful overview 
of opinions expressed and the 
state of research up to 1972. 


DESPITE THE WEALTH of West- 
ern literature on Soviet naval pol- 
icy—and only a small part of it has 
been mentioned here—one ought 
not to lose sight of the fact that 
Western analysts continue to con- 
front major difficulties in their re- 
search related to this subject area. 
As a consequence, Soviet sources 
merit particular attention, espe- 
cially when they seem to possess 
a degree of authoritativeness. 

The third edition of a book on 
Soviet naval warfare published by 
a team of authors headed by Cap- 
tain A. V. Basov should not be 
ignored. It contains interesting 


and verifiable data for the period 
preceding World War Il and im- 
portant clues to the navy’s course 
in the postwar period. Deeper in- 
sights are provided, however, by 
the material in Red Star Rising at 
Sea, which longtime Commander- 
in-Chief of the Soviet Navy, Ad- 
miral Sergey G. Gorshkov, first 
published in 1972-73 as a series 
of articles in the authoritative 
naval journal Morskoy sbornik. \n 
1976, a considerably expanded 
version of these materials ap- 
peared in the USSR as a book en- 
titled Morskaya moshch’ gosudar- 
stva, but no published translation 
of this latest edition into a West- 
ern language exists as of this writ- 
ing. While many critics in the West 
complained that the first version 
of Gorshkov’s writings represented 
merely a partial revision of Rus- 
Sian naval history, publication of 
the second version altered assess- 
ments greatly. It is now generally 
accepted that Gorshkov’s book—if 
interpreted correctly—has great 
political importance. Its signifi- 
cance will be discussed in what 
follows. 


WHAT PICTURE of the evolution 
of Soviet naval strategy emerges 
from the books discussed here 
and from recent articles? In the 
opinion of this reviewer it is possi- 
ble to distinguish six periods in 
the evolution of post-1917 Soviet 
naval strategy. 

1. From 1917 through most of 
the interwar period, reconstruc- 
tion of the Russian navy, which 
had for all practical purposes been 
destroyed during World War | and 
the Russian Civil War, was carried 
out in accordance with the ideas 
of the French jeune école, already 
generally considered obsolete 
elsewhere. Soviet efforts began 
with the rebuilding of shipyards 
and naval supply industries and 
with the restoration of the few 
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ships which remained afloat. Re- 
construction was severely ham- 
pered, though, by the contraction 
of the Russian Baltic littoral to the 
inner reaches of the Gulf of Fin- 
land and by the 1921 sailors’ re- 
volt in Kronstadt, which reduced 
to a minimum the willingness of 
the political leadership of the new 
Soviet state to concern itself with 
the navy. Teachers at the naval 
academy, some of whom were 
holdovers from Tsarist times, con- 
tinued to advocate the classical 
concepts of naval power. But in 
reality the navy had to content it- 
self with the modicum of power 
ceded to it by the leadership of 
the Red Army. 

The Soviet navy’s mission dur- 
ing this period was basically to 
protect the USSR from invasion by 
sea, i.e., from amphibious landings 
such as those by anti-Bolshevik 
expeditionary forces that had 
taken place in east, west, north, 
and south during the Civil War, 
and which had endangered the 
Soviet regime. The strategic con- 
cepts of the jeune école calling for 
the massive use of cheap mines, 
small submarines, fast torpedo 
boats, and airplanes were evident 
in the construction programs of 
the first two Five-Year Plans 
(1928-38). Emphasis was placed 
first on the construction of a large 
number of medium and small sub- 
marines; only a few small surface 
vessels were to be built. Not until 
the second program were some 
cruisers and destroyers provided 
for. The overriding strategic con- 
cept of the navy, as postulated as 
late as the beginning of 1937 by 
Naval Commander Admiral Vladi- 
mir M. Orlov, was active coastal 
defense with forward positions on 
and under the sea. As of 1937, 
143 submarines, 55 destroyers, 


7 destroyer leaders, and 6 cruisers | Constructior 
| No. 71, 1574, pp. 461-79; and Siegfried 


had been ordered. 
2. This situation was changed 
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drastically by Stalin’s purges, dur- 
ing which practically all propo- 
nents of an active coastal defense 
by means of lightweight vessels 
and submarines were liquidated. 
Younger officers not affected by 
the purges were rapidly promoted 
into leadership positions. Those 
from the Pacific navy in particular, 
who in the mid-1930’s had cau- 
tiously begun to call for a re- 
newed oceangoing force, but also 
officers who had served as ad- 
visers to the Spanish Republican 
Navy during the Spanish Civil War, 
rose to the fore. With these men, 
placed under the command of the 
young Admiral Nikolay G. Kuzne- 
tsov as People’s Naval Commissar, 
Stalin in 1937-38 began to carry 
out a vast naval construction pro- 
gram in which the main emphasis 
lay clearly on battleships, battle 
Cruisers, heavy cruisers, and large 
submarines.” As a result of the 
Republican defeat in the Spanish 
Civil War, Stalin realized that if 
the Soviet Union wanted to pursue 
the role of a world power it would 
need a navy which could give 
credibility to this claim, and that 
during the period of neo-navalism 
of the 1930’s navy size was con- 
sidered the primary criterion of 
the importance of a major power. 
After his appointment in 1939, 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs V. 
M. Molotov gave evidence of this 
realization by repeatedly promot- 
ing the large navy concept in his 
public statements. ; 
Thus, during the Third Five- 
Year Plan period of 1938-42, 
Stalin gave high priority to ship 
construction in the overall Soviet 
rearmament program and initiated 
a shipbuilding program far more 
ambitious than even the famous 


5 See Rene Greger, ‘‘Soviet Battleship 
Construction,” Marine-Rundschau (Munich), 


Breyer, “Soviet Battleship Construction,” 
ibid., No. 72, 1975, pp. 141-63. 
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Z-Plan Adolf Hitler drew up for 
Germany in 1938. Despite a tre- 
mendous expansion of wharf facil- 
ities and military supply indus- 
tries, however, Stalin’s ambitious 
third construction plan, which 
called for the completion of 8 
battleships, 8 battle cruisers, 14 
cruisers, 12 flotilla leaders, 96 
destroyers, 48 escort ships, and 
198 submarines, could not be 
realized within the time frame set 
for it. The outbreak of World War 
Il interrupted work on the program 
before construction of the heavy 
ships could be completed. 

3. When war came, the West 
was not aware of Stalin’s naval 
expansion plans. The Soviet Union 
was perceived as self-avowedly a 
land power whose interest was 
focused on continental Europe. 
Due in part to such preconcep- 
tions on their part, Western ex- 
perts—and experts on the side of 
the Soviet Union’s enemies at that 
time—developed quite a negative 
image with regard to Soviet per- 
formance at sea. From the per- 
spective of Western naval com- 
manders, the Soviet navy did not 
fully utilize its “capabilities,” nor 
even employ them to execute the 
navy’s most important strategic 
missions, i.e., interrupting enemy 
traffic at sea and conducting of- 
fensive naval operations. It used 
them instead only for minor func- 
tions in support of land war opera- 
tions. 

This assessment, of course, is 
from a purely maritime perspec- 
tive and ignores developments on 
land which forced the Soviet lead- 
ership to employ its naval forces 
not on the basis of the objectives 
of an independent naval war, but 
in accordance with the require- 
ments of its total war effort. It is 
a remarkable fact that such a view 
of the Soviet navy during World 
War II has persisted in British and 
American scholarship when a 


great number of the Soviet publi- 
cations now available have made it 
necessary to adjust this image.® 

4. The precepts of naval strat- 
egy alone were not any more 
decisive in shaping the USSR’s 
postwar naval reconstruction plans 
than they had been in determining 
deployment of the navy during 
World War II. Only when consid- 
ered within the framework of the 
total arms race going on between 
the two superpowers, including in 
particular efforts on both sides to 
develop intercontinental strategic 
weapons systems, can the evolu- 
tion in the character and purpose 
of Soviet naval armaments after 
1945 be understood. 

The years 1945-50 witnessed 
very extensive arms reductions in 
the United States. The American 
monopoly on nuclear weapons 
seemed to provide the US insur- 
ance against any emergency. The 
absence of an adequate delivery 
system for these weapons, how- 
ever, seriously reduced their credi- 
bility in the eyes of Soviet military 
Strategists. From Moscow’s per- 
Spective, a serious military threat 
to the security of the Soviet Union 
was posed not by land forces or 
air forces with advanced weapons 
of mass destruction. The most 
serious threat to Soviet interests 
seemed to stem from the tremen- 
dous amphibious landing and as- 
sault potential of the American 
and British navies. As a result, the 
focal point of the first segment of 


6 On Western perceptions of the Soviet 
navy during World War II, see Jürgen Rohwer 
and Gerhard Himmelchen, Chronology of 
the War at Sea, 1939-1945, 2 vols., London, 
lan Allen, 1972 and 1974, for chronological 
data on all Soviet naval combat operations 
cataloged prior to the publication dates 
of the volumes; and the present author’s 
“The Sea War in the Baltic. The Sea War in 
the Black Sea. The Sea War in 
the North Sea. 1941-1945,” in Potter et al., 
Eds., op. Cit., pp. 602-97, for a brief overview 
of naval combat and Soviet operational 
planning in the war theaters treated. 
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Stalin’s 20-year naval reconstruc- 
tion program—which provided for 
the construction of 1,200 sub- 
marines, 175 destroyers, 35 
cruisers, and only later on bat- 
tle cruisers and aircraft carriers— 
was to construct a naval force ca- 
pable of countering Anglo-Ameri- 
can amphibious operations. 

Despite repeated statements 
by Stalin during the late 1940’s 
that the Soviet Union had to build 
a navy commensurate with its 
status as a major world power, 
differences of opinion concerning 
priorities clearly existed within 
the ranks of the Soviet leadership 
during this period. The removal 
from office and later reinstate- 
ment of naval Commander-in- 
Chief Admiral Kuznetsov attested 
to this fact. In practice certain 
limitations were placed on naval 
construction by the requirements 
of the general rebuilding of Soviet 
industry during the years immedi- 
ately after World War Il. These 
limitations were gradually re- 
moved only at the end of the 
1940’s; by that time Stalin had 
apparently resumed his prewar 
construction plans for annual de- 
livery rates of about 200,000 
tons for new warships. 

5. While the US established the 
credibility of its nuclear potential 
by developing the Strategic Air 
Command and by including air- 
craft carriers in the country’s 
nuclear deterrent force, the Soviet 
Union, in the throes of a leader- 
ship crisis following the death of 
Stalin in 1953, lagged consider- 
ably behind in the general de- 
ployment of complex weapons 
systems because of continued in- 
adequacies of industrial capacity. 
Under these conditions, the 
Soviet leadership, in addition to 
building a defense system de- 
signed to counter the American 
strategic threat, gave first priority 
to the construction of its own 





nuclear deterrent force. The navy, 
whose weaponry was directed 
against a no longer relevant 
amphibious threat, had to accept 
a secondary position. 

Under Nikita Khrushchev, who 
was enthusiastic about the poten- 
tial of new technologies such as 
guided missile weaponry, the 
capacity of construction facilities 
assigned to the navy was reduced 
to less than half between 1954 
and 1956, and construction 
priorities were changed. Admiral 
Kuznetsov, who protested against 
the downgraded role of the navy, 
was removed from office and de- 
moted. His successor, Admiral 
Gorshkov, was ordered to con- 
centrate primarily on the con- 
struction of a defense against the 
strategic threat of Western air- 
craft carriers. In essence, this 
represented another victory for 
the advocates of the jeune école, 
who hoped, as their predecessors 
had, to undermine the superiority 
of classic sea power by means of 
new technology. 

The response adopted under 
Gorshkov to the aircraft carrier 
menace was to develop and de- 
ploy surface-to-surface missile sys- 
tems on Soviet surface vessels 
and submarines. But before this 
undertaking could be completed 
—ships built within the frame- 
work of the anti-carrier program 
began active duty with the navy 
only in the early 1960’s—it be- 
came clear that the USSR was 
facing a new, more dangerous 
threat from the sea. One result 
of Khrushchev’s efforts between 
1957 and 1962 to create the im- 
pression of Soviet superiority in 
missile weaponry, by means of a 
propagandistic presentation of 
the initial successes of Soviet 
rocket and space technology, 
which glossed over existing weak- 
nesses, was to spur the US to 
tremendous efforts in the missile 
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development field. As a conse- 
quence of this, the US quickly 
Surpassed the USSR in missile 
capabilities. (Khrushchev’s _ at- 
tempt to counter this turn of 
events in 1962 by means of a 
bluff, the Cuban adventure, failed 
because of US President John F. 
Kennedy’s carefully measured use 
of US sea power.) Furthermore, 
while both the US and the USSR 
had moved to deploy missiles 
equipped with nuclear warheads 
on submarines, the Americans 
produced an operational system 
—the Polaris submarine—first. 
This confronted the Soviet Union 
with the need to supplement its 
anti-carrier program as quickly as 
possible with an anti-Polaris pro- 
gram, while still pressing forward 
with its plans to develop its own 
fleet of nuclear missile sub- 
marines. The emphasis in weap- 
onry on ships completed before 
1964 had been on _ surface-to- 
surface missiles; it shifted after 
1964 to providing the ships with 
anti-submarine capabilities. This 
new change of plan again caused 
the total number of ships com- 
missioned to decline drastically. 

6. A further change became 
evident from the new Soviet ship 
types which entered service after 
1969-70. The building of vessels 
with one-dimensional anti-carrier 
or anti-Polaris capabilities was 
abandoned in favor of the con- 
struction of multipurpose vessels 
—perhaps in reaction to the 
demonstrated effectiveness of the 
flexibility of American sea forces 
during the 1962 Cuban crisis.’ 
Anti-carrier vessels had been best 
represented by the guided-missile 
cruisers of the Kynda class, and 
the anti-Polaris concept had been 
best exemplified by the heli- 





7 See the present author’s “The Kiev: A 
Turning Point in Soviet Naval Strategy,” 
Marine-Rundschau, No. 73, 1976, pp. 654-58. 
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copter-carrying anti-submarine 
cruisers of the Moskva class; 
newer vessels, such as the 
destroyers of the Krivak class, the 
cruisers of the Kresta-I/ and 
Kara classes, and the aircraft 
carrier Kiev, provide illustrations 
of the multipurpose concept, 
according to which the first 
priority mission is to combat sub- 
marines, the second priority mis- 
sion is to combat aircraft car- 
riers, and the third priority mis- 
sion is to combat aircraft in flight 
and missiles already launched. 


FROM THE overview provided 
thus far, it is clear that the under- 
lying rationale of the development 
of Soviet vessel types since 1917 
has been a function of the pri- 
mary concern of Soviet naval 
Strategy, namely, to counter the 
most dangerous perceived threat 
to Soviet security in each time 
period by means of a sea-based 
defense system. It should be 
noted, however, that during recent 
years the Soviet navy under the 
leadership of Admiral Gorshkov 
has produced far-reaching politi- 
cal effects with a naval force de- 
signed to fulfill a purely military 
mission in a nuclear test of 
strength between the superpow- 
ers. This has been so even 
though the Soviet leadership, dur- 
ing the 1950's and thereafter, 
drastically scaled down Stalin’s 
grandiose plans for the creation 
of a naval force of classic design 
which could be deployed world- 
wide. The need created by tech- 
nical advances in strategic weap- 
ons systems to move forward onto 
the high seas with defense 
weapons, gave Gorshkov the op- 
portunity to reintroduce—through 
the back door—classical con- 
cepts of naval power, while con- 
tinuing to agree publicly with the 
defensive anti-concepts of the 
jeune école. 
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The forward deployment of 
anti-submarine units in potential 
areas Of Operation of American 
nuclear submarines—initially in 
the Norwegian Sea, after 1964 
predominantly in the eastern 
Mediterranean Sea, and since 
1968-69 in the northwestern 
Indian Ocean also—had a very 
favorable effect on Soviet inter- 
national political fortunes. An 
astute use of propaganda by the 
USSR drew attention to the role 
of the US Navy in the Vietnam 
war and hence smeared its image 
in the eyes of politicians in the 
Third World. As a consequence, 
the US navy has to use great 
caution in making its presence 
felt or demonstrating its might. 
The Soviet navy, on the other 
hand, has been able to project 
the image of friendly protector 
when appearing before the ports 
of developing countries and 
former Western colonies. As a 
result, it has at times been 
granted port privileges and even 


priority or exclusive access to 
naval facilities. This experience 
permitted Admiral Gorshkov to 
state in barely veiled terms in his 
most recent book reviewed here 
that the expansion of Soviet 
political power since the 1950’s, 
beyond the USSR’s immediate 
East European sphere of influence 
into the Near East, North Africa, 
India, Southeast Asia, and other 
Third World areas, can be main- 
tained in the future only by means 
of a navy capable of neutralizing 
the effects of American sea 
power. His book probably needs 
to be viewed as an attempt to 
persuade the Soviet political 
leadership to adopt a correct 
classical assessment of the im- 
portance of naval power, by citing 
historical examples and experi- 
ence gained during the immediate 
past.’ 


8 See Geoffrey Jukes, “The Problem of 
Ship Obsolescence in the Soviet Navy,” 
ibid., No. 74, 1977, pp. 4-9. 


Gorshkov’s major achievement 
is that he has been able to 
effectively promote the classical 
concept of sea power by pointing 
to the achievements of a navy 
whose construction capacity over 
the last 20 years—especially 
with regard to surface ships— 
has been less than half that 
planned during Stalin’s time. The 
navy’s record of success with 
meager resources will create a 
great temptation for the political 
leadership of the USSR to shift 
any production capacities freed 
by completion of the country’s de- 
ployment of strategic nuclear sub- 
marine forces—clearly the top 
priority in naval armament over 
the last decade—to the construc- 
tion of a fleet befitting a naval 
“power.” Such an eventuality 
would certainly have to alter 
Western assessments of Soviet 
naval capabilities, and might well 
produce a growing consensus on 
how Moscow intends to employ 
these capabilities. 
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A COMMON AND possibly the 
easiest mode of analyzing Pe- 
king’s foreign policy is to focus 
on the purported goals of the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC), 
with lesser regard for actual be- 
havior or outcomes. In fact, in 
much of the literature goals are 
treated as though they were of 
equal weight, and scanty atten- 
tion is paid to the extent to which 
goals are formulated in response 
to external forces or circum- 
stances (such as the abetting or 
contravening policy preferences 
of other international actors). 
However, when we avoid using 
a special-case or idiographic 
model to explain Chinese be- 
havior, we find that, like other 
actors on the world stage, the 
PRC must cope with changes in 
its external environment although, 


again like other actors, it may 
itself endeavor to initiate changes 
some of the time. In other words, 
Peking must often adjust its 
policy toward any given country 
in the light of leadership shifts, 
political change, socioeconomic 
development, and other occur- 
rences that pertain to that coun- 
try or to the international system 
as a whole. Such alterations in 
the external environment may at 
times require policy adaptations 
in conflict with, or even contrary 
to, Peking’s own policy prefer- 
ences (qua goals). Of course, at 
other times external change may 
open up new opportunities. When 
we go from what-must-be-true 
exercises to empirical work, it 
usually becomes clear that ex- 
ternal conditions and events both 
serve as the impetus for fresh 
decisions and delimit the bound- 
aries of Peking’s policy options. 

The five books under review 
thus represent a significant ad- 
vance in that they all are empiri- 
cal undertakings which, on the 
basis of hard data, seek to explain 
policy choices and outcomes 
within a comparative framework. 
The Weinstein collection of essays 
compares Chinese foreign aid 
with Soviet foreign aid in the 
African region, but places these 
comparisons in the larger context 
of Sino-Soviet political competi- 
tion. Hutchison’s study differen- 
tiates the PRC’s stance toward 
different parts of the continent 
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and relates Peking’s evolving 
policies to changing political 
fabrics within the individual 


African countries. The book by 
Yu, although a case study focused 
on China’s relations with Tanza- 
nia, poses questions of a larger 
concern regarding China’s policy 
toward Africa as a whole. Yu goes 
beyond the usual “goal” analysis 
to examine the convergence of 
Peking’s goals with Tanzania’s 
national interests and policy 
needs. In contrast, Pratt’s work 
is concerned mainly with Tanza- 
nia’s foreign policy as viewed 
from Dar es Salaam. But the 
author also provides strong sup- 
port for the thesis that at least 
part of the time Chinese decision- 
makers actually respond to poli- 
cies initiated in other capitals. 
Horvath, in what is probably the 
most ambitious attempt of its 
kind to date, offers an analytic 
model for measuring the grant 
(as Opposed to loan) elements in 
China’s foreign aid programs. In 
Horvath’s volume, we find not 
only a sharpening of our China- 
watching methodological tools 
but also a merger of “grants 
economics” analysis with foreign 
policy analysis. 

Together, the five books offer a 
broader perspective than the 
typical idiographic concerns of 
many a bi-country study which 
has come our way (e.g., focusing 
on relations between China and 
Pakistan, or China and Japan). 
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The larger picture that emerges 
depicts a rich network of comple- 
mentary relations which Peking 
maintains with African countries, 
encompassing state-to-state ties, 
people’s diplomacy, support for 
people's liberation movements, 
and party-to-party contacts. 

Furthermore, state-to-state re- 
lations often include, in addition 
to diplomatic ties, a diverse and 
complexly layered structure in- 
volving trade, economic aid, tech- 
nical assistance, military aid, 
resident “country teams,” cul- 
tural ties, training programs for 
foreign personnel, etc. By com- 
paring the relative distribution of 
China’s commitments in terms of 
the various types of assistance 
and contacts and, more specifi- 
cally, by examining the makeup of 
Peking’s aid package to any sin- 
gle recipient country, it is pos- 
sible to establish a rank order of 
importance among China’s aid 
grantees and thereby locate and 
evaluate a specific relationship 
between the donor and any single 
grantee during a given period of 
time. It is in this sense that stud- 
ies of China’s foreign assistance 
programs are essential for an 
understanding of its foreign 
policy.’ 

For example, during the years 
1956-72, 49 percent of Peking’s 


1 An alternate analysis based on the 
amounts of aid actually drawn rather than 
on figures for aid committed might yield a 
somewhat different picture of Peking’s 
relationship with certain grantee countries. 
Decisions by the recipient government may 
account for part of the difference between 
aid commitments and expenditures in some 
instances, while occasional foot-dragging on 
the part of the PRC and other circumstances 
have undoubtedly also played roles. Still, 
the data on aid commitments, that are 
reported in the volumes under review and 
called upon in the discussion below, register 
decisions which are the nearly exclusive 
province of the grantor country and 
therefore may legitimately be treated as 
fairly reliable indicators of Chinese (and 
Soviet) foreign policy concerns. 


total aid to the Third World (in- 
cluding credits and grants) went 
to Africa, followed by 34 percent 
to the Near East/South Asia, 10 
percent to East Asia, 5 percent 
to Latin America, and 2 percent to 
Europe (i.e. Malta). By contrast, 
the largest share of Soviet aid to 
the Third World during roughly 
the same period (1954-72) went 
to the Near East/South Asia (77 
percent), with much smaller 
shares reserved for Africa (15 
percent), Latin America (5 per- 
cent), and East Asia (2 percent). 
According to these figures, Africa 
received a proportionately higher 
share of Peking’s total aid com- 
mitments than of Moscow's (Wein- 
stein, pp. 246 f.). 

In addition, fully one third of 
China’s total foreign aid during 
1957-74 went to four countries: 
Pakistan, 11.3 percent; Tanzania, 
9.5 percent; Zambia, 8.0 per- 
cent; and Sri Lanka, 4.5 percent. 
Moreover, each of the other coun- 
tries surrounding India, besides 
Pakistan and Sri Lanka, also re- 
ceived a fairly impressive per- 
centage of the PRC’s aid commit- 
ments during the same period: 
Nepal, 2.9 percent; Burma, 2.2 
percent; and Afghanistan, 2.1 
percent. In comparison, such 
strategically important countries 
as then noncommunist Laos and 
Cambodia received 0.7 percent 
and 2.7 percent, respectively, 
while Indonesia’s share was 3.0 
percent (Horvath, p. 20). These 
Statistics point to India as a domi- 
nant focal point of China’s atten- 
tion and suggest a possibly con- 
scious policy on Peking’s part to 
“contain” India and to counteract 
Soviet influence in the South 
Asian region. If accurate, this 
point deserves greater scrutiny 
than it has thus far received. In- 
deed, Peking’s apparent overrid- 
ing concern with India and the 
fact that the PRC’s four leading 
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aid recipient countries are at 
opposite sides of the Indian Ocean 
may evidence a Chinese appre- 
ciation of the strategic value of 
the lands bordering these waters 
which dates further back in time 
than we usually recognize. 

Of course, foreign aid statistics 
alone are not a sufficiently sensi- 
tive indicator of one country’s 
relationship with another. For one 
to make sensible policy evalua- 
tions, for example, economic aid 
must be examined together with 
military assistance. Thus, during 
1971-72, at the time of the 
Bangladesh crisis, Pakistan re- 
ceived no economic aid from 
Peking but continued to receive 
military aid. Furthermore, eco- 
nomic aid cannot always be 
treated separately from trade re- 
lations, especially where such aid 
is financed through trade. In con- 
nection with the PRC’s assistance 
to Tanzania and Zambia for con- 
struction of the “Freedom Rail- 
way” between Zambia’s copper 
fields and Dar es Salaam, the two 
African governments financed the 
local costs of the project by 
selling Chinese consumer goods 
in their own domestic markets. 
The result was that in 1971, one 
year after work on the railway was 
begun, the PRC had replaced the 
United Kingdom as_ Tanzania’s 
leading source of imports (Yu, 
p. 72). 


HORVATH HAS DEVISED a for- 
mula for calculating what he calls 
the grant ratio? in an aid program, 
which can be used to compare the 
aid programs of various donor 


2 While Horvath based his calculations on 
an elaborate mathematical framework 
involving 12 different formulas (see pp. 
32-36), “grant ratio” in simplest terms 
is the perceniage of an aid program's 
ultimate value which is considered a 
“‘grant’’ as opposed to a “‘loan’’—i.e., the 
percentage not subject to repayment by 
the aid recipient. 


countries. China’s grant ratio is 
estimated at roughly 70-80 per- 
cent of the face value of each aid 
project. In light of the grant 
ratios of the aid programs of other 
donors, such as Canada (70-80 
percent), Sweden (73 percent), 
the United States (69 percent), 
and the Soviet Union (52 per- 
cent), the People’s Republic 
stands out as a very generous 
grantor (Horvath, p. 84). These 
comparisons, which are of a nom- 
othetic order, provide new in- 
sights that might have been con- 
cealed in a more idiographic 
study of China. 

A few of these insights are 
worth mentioning. First, grants 
economists usually see the expan- 
sion of foreign trade as an im- 
portant motivation for a country’s 
foreign aid programs. Whether 
this is true in the case of China 
has great relevance for the valid- 
ity of the proposition. It is there- 
fore significant that two thirds of 
China’s exports are directed 
toward a relatively few countries 
—including Tanzania, Zambia, 
Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Egypt, Sudan, 
and Syria—which have also been 
large recipients of Chinese aid 
(Horvath, p. 65). 

Still more significant, Peking 
seems to have made much mile- 
age out of its trading affinity with 
grantee countries, often at the 
expense of other competing aid 
givers. The situation with respect 
to Tanzania has already been 
noted. There is also evidence that 
increases in China’s trade with 
Third World countries that receive 
Chinese aid have coincided with 
unfavorable shifts in US trade 
with the same countries (Horvath, 
pp. 65 ff.). 

On a different dimension, it is 
interesting that in 27 of 37 
Chinese aid recipient countries, 
there evidently has been a notice- 
able increase in the use of the 
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public sector, at the expense of 
the private sector, for promoting 
national economic development. 
And, in comparison with a “con- 
trol group” of countries that do 
not receive Chinese aid, Peking’s 
grantees are found to accord 
greater priority to the public sec- 
tor (Horvath, p. 80). To the extent 
that the downgrading of, or even 
discrimination against, private 
enterprise reflects an erosion of 
the attraction of capitalism, 
China’s aid programs may have 
served the PRC’s ideological cause 
rather well. In fact, the data may 
be seen as lending a certain 
empirical support to the long-held 
impressionistic view that Peking’s 
foreign aid is ideologically moti- 
vated and has been effective in 
achieving ideological goals. 

Yet another insight emerges 
from comparison of the rank 
order of China’s grantees with 
that of Soviet grantees. In the ad- 
joining list, the top 10 of China’s 
28 African aid grantees during the 
1957-74 period are presented in 
the order of the amount of Chinese 
aid they received. The numbers 
at the right indicate these coun- 
tries’ positions on a similar list 
of 25 Soviet aid grantees for the 
period 1954-73. 

Some Soviet grantees, such as 
Morocco (fifth on the Soviet list),° 
Nigeria, and Equatorial Guinea, 
received no aid commitments 
from Peking during 1957-74. 
Conversely, several countries not 
on the Soviet list, including Zaire, 
Togo, Dahomey (now Benin), Mau- 
ritius, Burundi, and Malagasy, 
were recipients of Chinese eco- 
nomic assistance during the same 
period (1957-74). 

Comparison of the two rank- 


3 Morocco became a recipient of PRC 
aid in 1975. See US Central Intelligence 
Agency, Communist Aid to the Less 
Developed Countries of the Free World, 1976, 
ER 77-10296, Washington, DC, August 1977. 
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Chinese and Soviet 
Aid to Africa 


Rank on Rank on 
PRC list USSR list 
(1957-74) (1954-73) 
E. Fonade nas 12 
LA LEONA! enuhan 18 
3 “SOMANa. Sixes ates 6 
Ay AIBBKIAS as ood eats 1 
TT Pale + ees . 
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* No Soviet aid commitments in 1954-73. 


SOURCE: For the list of Soviet grantees, see 


the article by John D. Essek in Weinstein, esp. 
the tables on pp. 84-87. For the data on 
Peking’s foreign aid grantees, see Horvath, 
esp. Table 2.1, pp. 8-17, and Table 2.3, pp. 
20-21. Figures on Soviet aid to Egypt are not 
included in Essek’s tables, while the amount 
of Chinese aid to Egypt is included among 
Horvath’s data. For the sake of comparability, 
PRC aid commitments to Egypt ($134 million 
in 1957-74) are excluded from the compari- 
sons presented here. 


order lists therefore does not 
seem to provide very strong evi- 
dence to support popular im- 
pressions of intense Sino-Soviet 
competition in Africa. Of course, 
temporal factors may account for 
some of the differences. China’s 
aid to Zaire, for example, did not 
begin until 1973. Moreover, some 
PRC grant programs were only 
one-shot deals. Yet it would ap- 
pear that, with few exceptions, 
the two communist donors have 
not operated in the same coun- 
tries, or with equivalent degrees 
of commitment in the countries to 
which they have contributed. 


THE DIFFERENCES between the 
foreign assistance allocations of 
the Soviet Union and China may 
better reflect the complexity of 
competition than its absence. One 
possible reason for differences is 
a self-exclusion factor that may 
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Operate when one or the other 
of the two communist donors 
chooses to avoid getting into a 
losing battle over a particular 
African nation. According to Yu 
(p. 87), China’s unquestionable 
prior edge in Tanzania probably 
discouraged the Soviets from 
contesting the matter. Other rea- 
sons, perhaps more revealing, 
may be found by looking at both 
the range of possible motivations 
and the circumstances involved in 
Peking’s aid giving. Some PRC 
grants, as Bruce Larkin notes, 
have consisted of credits to coun- 
tries whose relations with the 
Soviet Union had gone awry, such 
as Sudan and Egypt (Weinstein, 
p. 13). Other grants seem to have 
been extended in order to make 
more attractive the opening or 
reestablishment of diplomatic re- 
lations with the People’s Repub- 
lic. Among commitments of the 
latter type might be included aid 
to Burundi — 1972, Rwanda — 
1972, Cameroon — 1973, Togo 
— 1972, Tunisia — 1972, and 
Zaire — 1973 (Weinstein, pp. 
70, 72, 75.) One might also note 
a third category of grants with 
which, circumstances permitting, 
China has attempted to balance 
off Soviet influence, such as in 
the cases of Ethiopia and Soma- 
lia, both of which states have 
ranked high on the Chinese and 
the Soviet grantee lists. Cases of 
this third type seem to have been 
relatively few, however. 


MUCH OF THIS evidence reduces 
to a primarily “reactive” model 
of Chinese foreign aid allocations. 
Peking’s aid decisions would seem 
as often as not to be a conse- 
quence of the opportunities open 
to the PRC and the extant circum- 
stances at a given point in time, 
such as the economic needs of 
a particular Third World country 
and the relative availability or de- 


Sirability from the grantee’s per- 
spective of alternative sources of 
aid. A good example is Tanzania, 
whose deepening involvement 
with the People’s Republic re- 
sulted equally from the termina- 
tion of British and West German 
Support, refusal by the World 
Bank to help finance the Tanza- 
nia-Zambia railroad, and dissatis- 
faction with Canadian military 
assistance (Pratt, esp. pp. 152 
ff.; and Yu, pp. 85, 103 f., 128). 
Still, Tanzania has kept careful 
control of its relations with China, 
which is only one—albeit a crucial 
—source of financial assistance. 
Although Chinese aid amounted 
to 56 percent of all the existing 
loan (capital assistance) commit- 
ments to Tanzania as of the end of 
1971, the distribution of the re- 
mainder is revealing of Tanzania’s 
deliberate strategy. Thus, Tanza- 
nia had received 15 percent of 
its aid from the World Bark; 10 
percent from Sweden; 8 percent 
from the United States; 5 percent 
from the Soviet Union; 2 percent 
from Italy; and 1 percent each 
from Japan, West Germany, and 
Denmark. Such evidence of a 
policy of balancing off various 
donors should do much to dispel 
the common impression that 
Tanzania, in accepting massive 
Chinese aid, must dance to the 
tune of Peking. 

Looking elsewhere on the conti- 
nent, it evidently was the rela- 
tively inhospitable conditions in 
North and West Africa, such as 
some nations’ strong ties with 
the US or Islamic hostility to com- 
munism, rather than Peking’s own 
preferences, which forced China 
to concentrate on East Africa from 
1964 on (Hutchison, pp. 80 ff.). 

The “reactive” model also high- 
lights the importance of sequen- 
tiality and chain reaction in 
Peking’s changing relations with 
African countries. The PRC’s new- 
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ly kindled interest in Burundi and 
Rwanda in the 1960’s, following 
its unsuccessful attempt to estab- 
lish a sure foothold in the neigh- 
boring Congo (Leopoldville), is a 
case in point. China’s ultimate 
interest in the Congo, based on 
the latter’s strategic importance, 
apparently led Peking to meddle 
in the internal politics of Rwanda 
and Burundi, in an effort to make 
them what Mao once called a 
“stepping-stone” to the Congo. 
In Burundi the Chinese possibly 
hoped to effect that government’s 
dependence on the PRC and thus 
Supported the minority Tutsi 
regime against the more numer- 
ous Hutu. Peking also opposed 
the Hutu government in Rwanda, 
which had recently overthrown 
the Tutsi monarchy there but 
which was hostile to the Chinese. 

In 1965 in the wake of Chinese 
Support for the Tutsi refugees 
who had left Rwanda for Burundi, 
the Rwandan Hutu government 
became incensed and severed 
diplomatic relations with the PRC 
(Weinstein, p. 60). In Burundi in 
the same year, Peking was impli- 
cated in the murder of a Hutu 
leader who had been asked by 
King Mwami Mwambutsa IV to 
form a new government replacing 
the pro-Chinese Tutsi regime. As 
a result, the King closed down the 
Chinese Embassy (Weinstein, 
p. 64). 

The suspension of diplomatic 
relations in both cases lasted until 
1972 and reinforced Western im- 
pressions of Peking as the world’s 
foremost champion of people’s 
liberation wars. However, Chinese 
support for the elitist Tutsi, whose 
political inclinations bordered on 
the reactionary, actually would 
seem to offer rather clear evidence 
of the willingness of Peking’s 
policymakers to play brute power 
politics at the expense of ideolog- 
ical consistency. 


Contrary to common assump- 
tions, the data suggest that rela- 
tively little aid has been extended 
by Peking to liberation move- 
ments directed against existing 
black African governments. Where 
the Chinese have supported libera- 
tion movements against Western 
colonial or minority rule, the PRC 
has not always bet on the winning 
horse and occasionally has had to 
confront competing Soviet sup- 
port for another faction, as in 
Angola and Namibia (Weinstein, 
pp. 19 ff.). 


THE GAP BETWEEN Peking’s 
verbal bellicosity and practical 
prudence can be explained in a 
number of ways. Apart from the 
PRC’s doctrinal emphasis on 
“self-reliance” (meaning that each 
liberation movement must largely 
rely on its own resources) and 
from the limitations on its capa- 
bilities, the growing acceptance of 
the People’s Republic by other 
countries and expanding diplo- 
matic ties, especially after 1971, 
have probably placed increasing 
constraints on the PRC’s freedom 
to aid those underground move- 
ments aimed at overthrowing the 
very governments with which 
Peking maintains formal ties 
(Weinstein, pp. 24 ff.; Hutchison, 
pp:. 167 ‘ff.): 

To the extent that Peking be- 
fore 1972 was attempting to pro- 
mote civil disturbances in Africa 
so as to divert the attention of 
the US away from Asia (Wein- 
Stein, p. 57), Sino-American dé- 
tente since then has surely weak- 
ened this rationale for Chinese 
Support of local insurrections in 
the Third World. At minimum, im- 
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proved relations with Washington 
now call for greater prudence on 
Peking’s part, lest the shaky 
foundation of détente be under- 
mined. Moreover, the Chinese still 
seem jittery about the 1968 
Soviet intervention in Czechoslo- 
vakia and, especially, the Brezh- 
nev doctrine of “limited sover- 
eignty” used to justify that inter- 
vention. Chinese foreign policy 
has therefore shifted its emphasis 
in Africa and elsewhere to state- 
to-state relations in order to pro- 
mote a “united front from above” 
that might be of assistance in 
Peking’s efforts to isolate the 
soviet Union, and thereby relieve 
some of the pressure on China’s 
borders (Hutchison, pp. 162 ff.). 
Hutchison is probably right in 
Stating that according to the 
available data, Peking by mid- 
1973 was not supporting any dis- 
sident group in any African coun- 
try with which the PRC was 
maintaining normal relations (p. 
166). One additional reason for 
the change in the PRC’s posture, 
one might add, may be that 
Peking is now consciously playing 
the role of global power; as such, 
it more than ever before has 
stakes in the existing structure of 
state-to-state relations. 

This vital shift in China’s policy 
orientation, from support for 
revolutionary movements to a 
stress on formal diplomatic ties, 
may explain the rapid expansion 
of Chinese influence, to the ex- 
tent this can be gauged by the 
acceptance of PRC foreign aid in 
countries such as Ethiopia, 
Malagasy, and Zaire. Before 1971, 
all three countries were among 
those most opposed to the PRC, 
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but each has begun to accept 
Chinese economic assistance 
since then (Weinstein, p. 68). It 
is important to note that in 1972 
Malagasy, which stands watch 
over the western expanse of the 
Indian Ocean, accepted Chinese 
aid but no Soviet aid. 

Now that Peking has learned to 
appreciate the significance of 
state-to-state relations, the future 
political scramble in Africa be- 
tween the two communist powers 
will in all likelihood be fought 
more at this level and less in 
terms of support for underground 
movements. Support for local 
insurrections by dissident groups 
will probably be increasingly 
costly for Peking, from the stand- 
point of the latter’s larger policy 
concerns vis-à-vis the two super- 
powers, especially the Soviet 
Union. If the recently improved 
ties of the PRC with Somalia, 
Zaire, Egypt, and the Sudan— 
achieved in the wake of falling 
Soviet influence—are any indica- 
tion, the Chinese will in the fore- 
seeable future probably concen- 
trate on replacing or displacing 
the Soviets where the latter's re- 
lations with the host governments 
have gone sour. 

lf all this is true, Peking’s 
policy in Africa, like its foreign 
policy in general and no less than 
the foreign policy of other major 
powers, is rationally pursued with 
both subjective interests (i.e., 
goals) and objective circum- 
stances equally in view. The les- 
son in this is that we must not 
study China or its foreign policy 
in isolation. Our greatest mistake 
would be to segment the subject 
matter. 
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PERSONALITY CULT — chuch’e 
(self-identity)—monolithic power 
structure — doctrinal rigidity — 
Spartan-like state — centralized, 
socialized, and planned economy. 
Such terms as these are used to 
assail regimentation and the hold 
of communist leader Kim |l-song 
over the lives of the people in the 
northern half of the Korean 
peninsula, and they are not just 
propaganda. The studies under 
review show a remarkable con- 
‘sensus in their characterizations 
of North Korean political life and 


behavior, differing only in causal 
explanations and minor descrip- 
tive details. 

The picture of North Korea that 
emerges from these volumes sug- 
gests both the virtues and the 
vices of Kim Il-song. Professor 
Ilpyong J. Kim’s book emphasizes 
developmental imperatives, ana- 
lyzing the “processes by which 
the North Korean leadership at- 
tempted to transform a traditional 
and backward society into a 
modern socialist industrial so- 
ciety” (p. vii). Following the gen- 
eral model set forth by John 
Kautsky,’ Professor Kim attempts 
to look at North Korea as an ex- 
ample of forced modernization 
under communist rule. In his 
view, what has taken place is the 
“Koreanization of communism,” 
the amalgamation of Soviet politi- 
cal development models’ with 
“indigenous Korean tradition and 
culture” and “certain aspects of 
traditional Chinese culture based 
on the philosophy of Confucian- 
ism” (p. 49). He argues that what 
Mao Tse-tung did in China, Kim 
Il-song has done in North Korea— 
an analysis that is perhaps car- 
ried too far. In the reviewer’s 
Opinion, Kim ll-song has not so 
much Koreanized communism as 
he has personalized communism. 

In the process of creating a 


1See John H. Kautsky, Communism and 
the Politics of Development, New York, NY, 
John Wiley & Sons, 1968. 
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virulent personality cult, Kim ll- 
song has resorted to blatant pre- 
tensions concerning his roles 
both as a revolutionary and as a 
national leader, yet he has been 
forceful and politically astute 
enough to carry off these claims. 
The obscure guerrilla of Man- 
churian days has been inflated 
into the foremost revolutionary 
fighter and thinker of the nation. 
The economic success of North 
Korea—which Joseph Sang-hoon 
Chung systematically analyzes in 
his book—has been personally 
attributed to Kim and has helped 
to legitimize his absolute control 
of the people. To further enhance 
his Supremacy, Kim has relied on 
a messianic call for the reunifica- 
tion of the Korean peninsula under 
his aegis. This intense person- 
alization of the leadership role 
suggests that once Kim ll-song is 
gone from the scene, a new 
“supreme” leader may find it 
necessary to devise a new set of 
rationales for his position and 
power. In fact, Kim Il-song’s de- 
parture may shake North Korea’s 
political foundations more severe- 
ly than the death of Mao Tse-tung 
appears to have agitated main- 
land China. 


THE MORE one learns about Kim 
and his myth, the more discern- 
ible the dynamics of North Korean 
politics become. To begin with, the 
name of Kim ll-song is an as- 
sumed one, changed from Kim 


song-ju. The original Kim Il-song 
was a legendary figure known to 
the Korean people as a national 
revolutionary fighter against Jap- 
anese colonialism in Korea. No 
information exists to pinpoint 
when Song-ju became ll-song— 
perhaps during his guerrilla days 
in Manchuria. He first came on 
the scene as ll-song in North 
Korea in 1945 as a young major 
in the Red Army of the Soviet 
Union, and his ultimate rise to 
power was achieved with the help 
of Soviet occupation authorities, 
as Professor Koon Woo Nam testi- 
fies in his book. The Soviet Union 
remained in North Korea only long 
enough to accept the Japanese 
surrender in World War Il, but the 
firm foundation for a communist 
North Korean state with Kim ll- 
song at its head was laid during 
this period. 

The question is often asked why 
Kim was singled out by the Soviets 
for the leadership mantle rather 
than someone who was more 
politically mature and better 
known among the Korean people. 
There is no satisfactory answer. 
Perhaps Moscow, hoping to mas- 
termind the extension of com- 
munism throughout Korea, re- 
garded Kim as the most malleable 
among many possible power con- 
tenders. Certainly, Kim’s relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union in the 
1945-48 period was subservient, 
and his servile role extended 
much beyond this initial period. 
As Ch’ang-sun Kim shows in the 
In-Dock Kang volume under re- 
view, Kim relied essentially on 
aid from the Soviet Union in his 
initial state-building efforts, dur- 
ing the Korean War, and in the 
period of postwar reconstruction 
(Kang, pp. 13-71). 

Kim followed the lead provided 
by the Soviet Union as long as it 
was necessary to do so. By 1955, 
however, he was experiencing 
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growing disillusionment with the 
Soviets. Undoubtedly, he felt that 
Moscow could have aided him 
more in the execution of the war 
in 1950; yet it was the People’s 
Republic of China that had dis- 
patched troops to save North 
Korea when it was threatened 
with annihilation. He must also 
have been perturbed by the 
sweeping political changes that 
began to overtake the USSR after 
the death of losif Stalin in 1953 
and the rise of Nikita Khrushchev 
to power—most notably, the ris- 
ing tide of destalinization and 
Khrushchev’s new tilt toward co- 
existence with the United States 
and other capitalist countries. On 
the pragmatic side, the year 1955 
brought Kim less extensive aid 
commitments from the USSR and 
Eastern Europe than he had ex- 
pected for his five-year plan 
(1957-61). Moscow’s pretense of 
superior authority and its abrasive 
self-centered dealings with North 
Korea also galled Kim. Thus, he 
was forced to look for his own 
means of continuing North Korean 
development through austerity and 
mass mobilization. 

It was in this context that he 
began to speak of chuch’e-ism in 
1955. In briefest definition 
chuch’e-ism encompassed the 
concepts of “independence in 
politics, self-reliance in economy, 
and self-defense in military af- 
fairs” (IIpyong J. Kim, p. 3). So 
conceived, it was a noble enough 
ideal, and one that also appealed 
to the nationalistic urge of the 
Korean people, who had suffered 
so long as a pawn in the game of 
politics related to the Korean pe- 
ninsula. Once enunciated, as Pro- 
fessor Yang Ho-min points out 
in the Kang volume, the idea be- 
came popular (Kang, pp. 295- 
367). The concept well suited 
Kim’s game plan for absolute 
power, mass mobilization for de- 
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velopment, and eventual promo- 
tion of a cult of personality. It 
also offered an answer to his 
search for political legitimacy, 
providing a counter to political 
Opponents associated with the 
soviet or the Chinese position. 

In the years since chuch’e be- 
came the hallmark of Kim’s rule, 
his nationalism and his independ- 
ent-mindedness have never been 
in dispute. As a person, he is 
more outspoken than scheming, 
and his actions are more outgoing 
than secretive and coldly calcu- 
lating. Of his past, he seems to 
remember most vividly his guer- 
rilla days in Manchuria. The vital 
lifeline of guerrillas is loyalty. 
Their authority structure is hier- 
archical; their style of operation, 
hit-and-run. They see no possibil- 
ity of defeat, for any encounter 
with the enemy is a victory. 

The logical extension of the in- 
stitutionalization of chuch’e was 
the personality cult of Kim Il-song. 
Kim is said to be surrounded by 
close, loyal followers who are well 
entrenched in North Korea’s power 
structure and whose political fates 
are closely tied to his own un- 
disputed power. No information 
is available regarding the inner 
workings of this core leadership 
group, although Professors Chong- 
sik Lee, Dae-Sook Suh, and Sang- 
woo Lee have attempted to iden- 
tify its personnel (Suh and Lee, 
pp. 159-222; Kang, pp. 368-406). 
No one, for instance, knows for 
Sure just who has been responsi- 
ble for Kim’s theoretical writings. 
Kim has been known as more of 
an activist than a contemplative, 
theoretical type. His early school- 
ing, unlike Mao’s, was rather 
meager and haphazard, and his 
formal schooling did not extend 
beyond four or five years of middle 
school in Manchuria at most. 
Furthermore, he was educated 
more in Chinese than in Korean. 
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What Kim does and what he says, 
however, is ritualized and given 
theoretical justifications, and in 
the process Kim is further deified. 

Through the voluminous North 
Korean writings about him, Kim 
ll-song emerges as an unprece- 
dented genius. He is revered as a 
creative thinker in his application 
of Marxism-Leninism to the Korean 
Situation. He is praised as the 
foremost of Korean nationalists 
and the rightful leader of the 
Korean people. His authority is 
beyond dispute, and his words and 
actions are law. In the frenzy of 
his cult, several members of his 
immediate family, including his 
brothers and father-in-law, have 
risen to important positions of 
power. Even his genealogy has 
been enhanced to proclaim that 
“the family of Comrade Kim Il-song 
is a patriotic and revolutionary 
family that has fought from gen- 
eration to generation for the in- 
dependence of the country and 
the freedom and liberation of the 
people against foreign aggres- 
sors.” * Thus glorified are Kim’s 
great-grandfather Ung-wu, grand- 
father Po-hyun, father Hyong-jik, 
and eldest son Chong-il. 

The further logical extension of 
chuch’e and the personality cult 
of Kim Il-song has been the asser- 
tion of his infallibility and the lack 
of policy disputes surrounding his 
decisions. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that conflicts are non- 
existent in North Korea, as Pro- 
fessor Nam seems to assume. One 
recent indication of conflicting 
pressures on Kim has been his 
failure thus far to officially desig- 
nate his son Chong-il as his suc- 
cessor. 


2 The Party History Institute of the Central 
Committee of the Workers’ Party of Korea, 
Ed., Brief History of the Revolutionary 
Activities of Comrade Kim ll-sung, Pyongyang, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1969, 
pgi 


CLEARLY, Kim lIl-song wishes to 
have his brand of revolution in 
Korea carried on from generation 
to generation. That he favors his 
son in the leadership role was 
strongly implied on the occasion 
of the 30th anniversary of the 
founding of the Korean Workers’ 
Party (October 10, 1975), when 
the KWP saw fit to distribute 
among its cadres at all levels a 
text entitled The Textbook for 
Cadres on the Immortal Classic 
Work of the Great Leader Comrade 
Kim Il-song. The text contained 
two pages (pages 26 and 27) ex- 
clusively devoted to announcing 
Kim Chong-il as the “sole succes- 
sor-designate” to Kim Il-song. This 
announcement read in part: 


The revolutionary task of the 
working class is a historical task 
that can be accomplished only 
in generations and certainly not 
a task that can be done in a 
single generation. 

Experiences in the international 
communist movement amply 
make it clear that, unless the 
generations of the revolution are 
succeeded correctly, the revolu- 
tionary task launched by the 
leader of the working class is 
destined to be interrupted half 
undone, inevitably running into 
many difficulties. 

Our party has managed to have 
beloved comrade Kim Chong-il 
venerated as the sole successor 
to the great leader and as the bril- 
liant instructor of our party and 
people, making it possible for us 
to accomplish the revolutionary 
task launched by the leader in the 
most brilliant manner. 

Our beloved instructor comrade 
Kim Chong-il is the genius of ide- 
ology, the genius of leadership 
and the loving instructor of the 
people, who has successfully per- 
sonified the revolutionary thinking, 
the immortal “chuch’eism,” the 
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outstanding art of leadership and 
the lofty communist virtues of the 
great leader in the most perfect 
manner at their sublimest heights. 

Thanks to the absolute guid- 
ance of comrade beloved instruc- 
tor, we have the firm assurance 
that we can pursue accomplish- 
ment of the revolution generation 
after generation.* 


While the groundwork thus 
seems to have been laid for 
Chong-il’s succession to his 
father’s position, no official public 
announcement has been made to 
that effect. Chong-il continues to 
be a mysterious figure to the out- 
side world, and the whole succes- 
sion question in North Korea re- 
mains enigmatic. Subtle, persist- 
ent pressures against Chong-il’s 
assumption of his father’s dicta- 
torial power do apparently exist. 
On February 5, 1976, the Tongil 
Ilbo, a Korean-language daily 
newspaper published in Japan, 
reported an ongoing struggle with- 
in the North Korean leadership 
over the succession problem, a 
Struggle between supporters of 
Kim Chong-il and opponents who 
included Kim Yong-ju (Kim ll- 
song’s brother), among others. 


WHETHER or not Kim Il-song suc- 
ceeds in naming Chong-il as his 
successor, there is a more funda- 
mental question that arises. Will 
Kim’s system endure? If by ‘‘Kim’s 
system” is meant communism, 
the answer is definitely yes. Since 
the forced introduction of the 
communist state system by the 
Soviet Union in 1945, enough 
vested interests have developed in 
North Korea to make a wholesale 


3 See Tongil I/bo (Tokyo), Mar. 16, 1976; 
cited in Lee Dong-bok, Seoul Side Spokesman, 
South-North Coordinating Committee, 
“Succession in North Korea: Facts and 
Mysteries about the Rise of Kim Chung-il,” 
unpublished manuscript. 


overhaul in the foreseeable future 
most unlikely. But, as argued thus 
far in this review, the precise 
character of the North Korean 
political system has derived from 
chuch’e and the personality cult 
of Kim ll-song. Will the system re- 
tain similar features? 

Professors Chong-sik Lee and 
Dae-Sook Suh, in their book, and 
Professor Sang-woo Lee, in his 
contribution to the Kang volume, 
provide inputs that bear on this 
issue. Chong-sik Lee stresses the 
entrenched nature of the existing 
arrangements. According to him, 
North Korea’s 1972 constitution 
was designed to reaffirm the 
changes that had occurred in 
North Korea during the previous 
two decades. It elevated Kim ll- 
song constitutionally to his su- 
preme leadership role, unfettered 
by any institutional constraints. 
Kim is now President of the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea. 
As President,*he is the chief ex- 
ecutive, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Armed Forces, and the “be- 
loved leader” of the people. He is 
likewise head of the Korean Work- 
ers’ Party, chief policy-maker, and 
chief justice. Lee also concludes 
from an analysis of the assign- 
ment of personnel to various in- 
stitutions that “about fifteen of 
the President’s close followers 
constitute the inner circle of 
power or the top echelon elite in 
North Korea” (Suh and Lee, p. 
217). He adds, however, that 


The pattern of personnel assign- 
ment in the North Korean power 
structure reveals a trend toward 
functional specialization among 
the top elite... . Until about ten 
years ago, many of the top elite 
circulated with relative ease 
among the military, government, 
and party posts. But there now 
seems to be a trend in North 
Korea to reduce this movement 
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and to let each individual develop 
his specialty in a given area. 
(p. 217) 


Dae-Sook Suh explicitly argues 
that Kim’s system may indeed 
survive Kim (Suh and Lee, p. 
159). He notes, to be sure, that 
the country is undergoing a 
“gradual but complete change in 
the character of the leadership 
with the vigorous recruitment of 
new leaders, who replace the 
leaders of various factional groups 
of the old Communist movement” 
(p. 189). These new leaders are 
young, technically oriented, and 
mainly educated in North Korea. 
At the same time, Suh under- 
scores that the most important 
trait required of a new leader is 
tangsong, which means “party 
spirit’ —“an absolute and un- 
flinching loyalty to the party” (p. 
187). Furthermore, he finds no 
evidence of factional groups 
among these emergent leaders. 

Sang-woo Lee, on the other 
hand, sees growing signs of diver- 
gence between “reds” and “ex- 
perts” with respect to the future 
direction of North Korean develop- 
ment (Kang, p. 386). According to 
him, the model members of the 
“new class” elite in North Korea 
—Deputy Premiers Yi Kun-mo, 
Ch’oe Chae-u, Ho Tam, and Chong 
Chun-ki—are simultaneously red 
and expert. But, as he points out, 
North Korea’s cultural revolution 
and emphasis on ideology run 
counter in many ways to the im- 
perative needs of the country as 
it matures into a fully industrial- 
ized state, and there is no prece- 
dent in other Communist states 
for experts’ remaining permanent- 
ly and infallibly red (p. 406). 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the 
disappearance of Kim Il-song from 
the political arena will probably 
lead to competition for power 
among various groups. Identifica- 
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tion of these groups is necessarily 
speculative, but one can suggest 
two criteria distinguishing them 
—institutional affiliation and per- 
sonal perspectives and back- 
grounds. With respect to the first, 
individuals may belong to the 
military, the civilian administra- 
tion, or the party bureaucracy. As 
regards the second, they may be 
members of Kim’s family, “ex- 
perts,” or “reds.” Thus, nine po- 
tential groups exist—e.g., military 
“experts,” party “experts,” mili- 
tary “reds,” administrative “reds,” 
etc. 

Could any one leader manage to 
get all these different groups to 
work together? Perhaps Kim ll- 
song’s designation of a Successor 
could stabilize the situation for a 
short time immediately after Kim’s 
death. Moreover, some domestic 
or international crisis—or a crisis 
involving both  realms—could 
cause various factions to unite at 
least temporarily. However, the 
most likely outcome in the long 
run is an intense struggle for 
power. 


WHO, then, might emerge as the 
Supreme leader of North Korea 
after Kim l|l-song? What will his 
political style and his policies be? 
Will there be any change in North 
Korea’s relationship with the 
South, in Pyongyang’s obsessive 
Stress on the reunification theme? 

None of the studies reviewed 
here have managed to answer 
these vital questions convincingly. 
The fault does not lie entirely 
with the authors. As these studies 
reveal, scholars in both the United 
States and South Korea have made 
serious efforts to address the 
questions, but we still possess so 
little factual information about the 
inner dynamics of politics and 
decision-making in North Korea 
that confident conclusions and 
answers are, for now, impossible. 








The Vatican’s Ostpolitik Reexamined 


By M. K. Dziewanowski 


JOZEF MACKIEWICZ. W Cieniu 
Krzyza (In the Shadow of the 
Cross). London, Kontra, 1972. 
JOZEF MACKIEWICZ. Watykan w 
Cieniu Czerwonej Gwiazdy (The 
Vatican in the Shadow of the 

Red Star). London, Kontra, 1975. 


WITH A POPULATION of about 
700, Vatican City is the world’s 
| smallest state. Yet it also serves 
as central government of the 
world’s largest religious commu- 
nity, numbering some 500 mil- 
lion people as members, and di- 
rects formal diplomatic relations 
with as many as 77 different na- 
tions." The Vatican’s diplomacy 
has occasioned numerous studies 
concerned with its aims and 
methods and with the implications 
of its efforts. But the Papacy’s 
recent more conciliatory stance 
toward the communist states of 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union has provoked special scru- 
tiny and more than a little con- 
troversy. 

One view of the Vatican’s 
Ostpolitik is contained in two 
little-known studies by Jozef 
Mackiewicz, a Polish émigré who 
has lived in London since the end 
of the Second World War. Mackie- 
wicz is the author of many novels 
and short stories and of several 


1 The 1976 Vatican Yearbook lists 
Papal ambassadors accredited to 77 nations, 
including two communist regimes: Cuba 
and Yugoslavia. See L’Annuario Pontifico, 
Vatican City, 1976, pp. 1094-1109. 


nonfictional volumes as well, such 
as The Katyn Wood Murders pub- 
lished in 1951.” Both of the books 
currently under review concen- 
trate on Vatican foreign policy 
under Popes John XXIII (1958- 
1963) and Paul VI (1963- ), 
and for our requirements may be 
treated as a single work. The au- 
thor’s central purpose is to ad- 
vance a passionate, often sar- 
castic, and even vitriolic indict- 
ment of the two Vicars of Christ 
for having abandoned the anti- 
communist stance of their prede- 
cessors, Pius XI and Pius XII. 
Although he is extreme and one- 
sided in his analysis, Mackiewicz’s 
arguments are useful neverthe- 
less for helping to focus the de- 
bate over the effects of the 
Vatican’s policy and for delineat- 
ing certain basic attitudes in that 
debate.’ 


THE VATICAN’S earlier position 
received clear if blunt expression 
in a 1937 encyclical of Pope Pius 
XI: 


Communism is intrinsically wrong 


and no one who would save Chris- 


2 With a foreword by A. B. Lane, 
London, Hollis and Carter, 1951. In 
addition, the first of the two books 
reviewed here is now available in English 
translation. See Jozef Mackiewicz, /n the 
Shadow of the Cross. Tr. by Witold 
Moszczynski, London, Kontra, 1973. 

3 For a more balanced treatment, see 
especially Hansjakob Stehle, Die Ostpolitik 
des Vatikans, 1917-1975, Munich, 

Piper Verlag, 1975. 
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tian civilization may collaborate 
with it in any field whatsoever.‘ 


This opposition was no less im- 
placable after World War Il, and 
the first postwar decade witnessed 
the nadir of Church-State rela- 
tions in East Central Europe. The 
communist governments of those 
States in the region which had 
had diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See severed them after the 
war, and all launched more or less 
violent antireligious campaigns. 
The Vatican, in turn, decreed in 
1949 that any Catholic who freely 
and consciously collaborated with 
the Communists would be excom- 
municated. Following  Stalin’s 
death, however, forces released 
by domestic decompression and 
the evolving foreign policy doc- 
trine of peaceful coexistence 
gradually prompted all European 
communist regimes, with the ex- 
ception of that of Albania, to seek 
some improvement in relations 
with the Church. But these efforts 
found little response on the part 
of the Roman Curia as long as 
Pope Pius XII was alive. 

A change in attitude on the 
Vatican’s part first surfaced in 
connection with the aggiorna- 
mento policy of Pope John XXIII. 
In 1963, in his encyclical Pacem 
in Terris, John modified signifi- 
cantly the earlier stance of Pius 


4 Divini Redemptoris (Devine Redemption), 
Vatican City, March 19, 1937. 


Xl by making a “clear distinction 
between false philosophical teach- 
ings . . . and movements which 
owe their inspiration to these 
false tenets.” He pointed out that 
“while the teaching, once it has 
been clearly set forth, is no longer 
Subject to change, the move- 
ments, precisely because they 
take place in the midst of chang- 
ing conditions, are readily sus- 
ceptible to change.” * 

With this declaration, issued on 
the eve of his death, John XXIII 
launched in a new direction the 
Vatican’s internal and external 
policies, and his line has been 
continued by his successor. The 
emergence of polycentric com- 
munism and growing East-West 
détente have acted as catalysts in 
improving relations between the 
Vatican and various members of 
the Soviet orbit. On the one hand, 
the Soviet Union has sought 
Church support for several of its 
diplomatic initiatives, including 
the European Security Conference 
and the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. On the other hand, the 
Vatican has been anxious to im- 
prove the position of Catholics 
suffering discrimination and per- 
secution under various forms of 
communist oppression. In the 
words of Pope Paul VI, the Vati- 
can’s goal is to obtain “sufficient 
breathing space” for the Church 
in communist Europe, or “to save 
what can be saved” (Salvare il 
salvabile), as he remarked later. 
Finally, because of the Pope’s 
moral prestige among Western 
political leaderships, a few East 
European states, such as Romania 
and Yugoslavia, have regarded the 
Vatican as a potential ally in their 
efforts to obtain more “breathing 
space” of their own by balancing 


5 Pacem in Terris (Peace on Earth), 
Vatican City, April 11, 1963. 
6 Kultura (Paris), April 1976, p. 49. 
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Western influences against Soviet 
power. 

While pursuing the objective of 
less religious persecution by com- 
munist governments, the Vatican 
has also reconsidered its tradi- 
tional enmity to Marxist ideology. 
This reappraisal has been symbol- 
ized by the Pope’s support for a 
series of Christian-Marxist dia- 
logues which began in the 1960's. 
Without accepting the ideology’s 
fundamental philosophic tenets, 
the Holy See concedes that Marx- 
ism has attracted considerable 
Support among broad masses of 
the disaffected in many countries 
and has proposed remedies for 
social problems which many 
Christians could endorse as well. 


MACKIEWICZ ARGUES that the 
Vatican’s objectives are misguided 
and its methods naive and ineffec- 
tive. In his view, the Vatican, in its 
quest for good diplomatic rela- 
tions, has paid insufficient atten- 
tion to internal religious oppres- 
sion by the various communist 
regimes. For example, Mackiewicz 
asSails the Vatican for, in effect, 
making a sacrificial lamb of the 
Ukrainian Greek Catholic (Uniate) 
Church, and in this respect he 
Supports the Ukrainian Cardinal 
Slipyi.” Thus, it is argued, the 
Vatican has not denounced the 
oppression of the Ukrainian Cath- 
olics because of its greater con- 
cern for obtaining what are re- 
garded as insignificant conces- 
sions for Latin rite Catholics in 
Latvia and Lithuania—e.g., the 
nomination of bishops or apostolic 
administrators to vacant bishop- 
rics, or the admission of addi- 
tional students to theological 
seminaries.’ 

At the same time, Mackiewicz 
charges that some communist 


7 In the Shadow of the Cross, pp. 98-99. 
8 Kultura, March 1976, pp. 91-92. 
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states, especially Romania and the 
Soviet Union, have been far more 
enthusiastic about the Vatican’s 
support for their diplomatic objec- 
tives than about making domestic 
concessions to their religious be- 
lievers. He stresses that most 
Vatican agreements with the 
communist regimes, notably that 
with Hungary, have been re- 
stricted to the subject of ecclesi- 
astical appointments and have not 
entailed any substantial liberaliza- 
tion of policies affecting internal 
religious matters. 

Mackiewicz devotes much of 
his argument to what he views as 
the penetration of the Catholic 
Church by various crypto-commu- 
nist individuals and organizations. 
The strongest crypto-communist 
organization at the present time, 
according to Mackiewicz, is 
“Christians for Socialism” (CSF). 
This movement is very active in 
Argentina, Peru, Cuba, Mexico, 
and other parts of Central Amer- 
ica, and is spreading rapidly in 
Europe. In recent years there have 
been CSF meetings in Spain and 
Italy, and full-fledged CSF groups 
have been formed for migrant 
workers in France, Switzerland, 
Germany, and the Netherlands. 
Embryonic groups have appeared 
in the United States, Canada, the 
Philippines, and several countries 
in Africa. While the CSF move- 
ment carries different names in 
different countries,’ Mackiewicz 
insists that all its constituent or- 
ganizations adhere to the same 
fundamental lines.’ 


9 For example, in Ecuador it is called 
“Christians for Liberation,” in Argentina 
“Priests’ Movement for the Third World,” 
and in Mexico ‘‘Priests for the People’’ 
or “Christians for Liberation.” 

10 Cf. the interview with Gonzalo Arroyo, 
S.J., “Christians for Socialism,” 

New Blackfriars (Oxford), No. 55, 1974, 
pp. 12-16; and Denys Turner, ‘Can a 
Christian Be a Marxist?” ibid., No. 56, 
1975, pp. 6-18. 
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IN HIS ATTACK on the Vatican’s 
Ostpolitik, Mackiewicz makes use 
of an impressive array of books 
and periodicals in a dozen lan- 
guages. He brings to bear an es- 
pecially formidable number of 
sources in his effort to document 
soviet “penetration” of the Catho- 
lic Church. Mackiewicz is not a 
professional scholar and does not 
pretend to account for all of the 
relevant literature. Yet it strikes 
this reviewer that the author over- 
looked several books which he 
might have used with profit, in 
particular that of Pedro Garcia 
Lorente published more than a 
decade ago.” 

More serious criticism should 
be directed at Mackiewicz’s fre- 
quent lack of critical judgment 
and indiscriminate condemnation 
of individuals who actually oppose 
the Vatican’s Ostpolitik as it is 
presently conducted. A good ex- 
ample is Mackiewicz’s treatment 
of the Primate of Poland, Cardinal 


11 Pedro Garcia Lorente, Espionaje 
sovetico en la Iglesia Catolica, el ʻaffaire 
pax’ (Soviet Espionage in the Catholic 
Church: The “Peace Affair”), Madrid, 
Afrodisio Aguado, 1965. 


Stefan Wyszynski. As_ spiritual 
head of the largest mass of Catho- 
lics in communist Europe,” Car- 
dinal Wyszynski has proved a 
courageous and skillful opponent 
of the communist regime in Po- 
land and its encroachments on 
Catholic liberties. He is on record 
for repeatedly, and often publicly, 
having expressed his criticism of 
the Vatican’s diplomacy. He re- 
cently warned Rome not to serve 
unwittingly the Communists’ ob- 
jectives by issuing high-sounding 
but largely meaningless joint 
declarations in favor of interna- 
tional peace, while continuing to 
neglect concrete violations of the 
rights of Catholics by communist 
rulers. Thus, referring to recent 
meetings between a Vatican emis- 
sary, Archbishop Luigi Poggi, and 
Poland’s Deputy Foreign Minister, 
Jozef Czyrek, whose conversations 
focused exclusively on “interna- 
tional matters of common inter- 
est,” the Polish prelate reportedly 
insisted that “when the represent- 


12 Of the estimated 59 million Catholics 
in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
no fewer than 32 million live in Poland. 
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ative of the Holy See arrives in 
Poland, it is not enough to discuss 
peace between nations and talk 
about securing people against 
hunger,” and that future talks 
should examine first the problems 
of the “Church and its believers 
in Poland.”** Despite this and 
many similar statements, Mac- 
kiewicz includes the Cardinal 
among the “naive” enthusiasts of 
the Vatican’s allegedly “capitula- 
tory” policy toward communism. 
* * * 

Mackiewicz’s books are impres- 
sively documented and should 
prove useful to specialists in 
Church-State relations under com- 
munism and to more general stu- 
dents of communist systems as 
well. Yet because of his one- 
sided approach and extreme con- 
clusions, the picture which Mac- 
kiewicz conveys of the nature and 
consequences of the Vatican’s 
policy is neither complete nor 
entirely fair. The prospective 
reader is advised to supplement 
these studies with others. 


13 Radio Free Europe Research: Poland 
(Munich), March 21, 1975, p. 7. 
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1976. 

|. LAVRETSKIY. Sa/’vador Al’ende 
(Salvador Allende). Moscow, 
“Molodaya Gvardiya,” 1974. 


THE BRIEF AND tempestuous rule 
of Salvador Allende Gossens as 
President of Chile—from his in- 
Stallation in autumn 1970 to his 
overthrow by a military coup on 
september 11, 1973—has pro- 
voked an outpouring of strong 
emotion and intensive postmortem 
analysis. There were many who 
greeted the Chilean experiment 
with the same enthusiasm they 
had displayed toward the Dubcek 
phenomenon in Czechoslovakia, 
believing that the ultimate prom- 
ise of the two undertakings was 
quite similar. In the Chilean case, 
however, they anticipated that a 
“stunted” capitalist (not socialist) 
State would be transformed by 
socialist (not capitalist) econom- 
ics, and that “bourgeois-democrat- 
ic” freedoms would _ simultane- 
ously be preserved (rather than 
restored). The fact that Allende 
fell at a time when the leftist 
Armed Forces Movement was 
emerging in Portugal and when 
elsewhere in Western Europe (es- 
pecially in Italy) communist par- 


ties were manifesting increasing 
Strength and cohesion, lent his 
overthrow by the military a signifi- 


cance far beyond that normally ' 


afforded a coup in a geographi- 
cally remote Latin American 
country. In fact, in terms of the 
attention paid it, the Allende 
period has fast become the 
Spanish Civil War of the 1970's. 

The three books under review 
are but a small part of a consider- 
able and growing literature on the 
Allende period. The first is a col- 
lection of studies written before 
the coup primarily by North 
American academics. It focuses 
on the “constraints” that Allende 
encountered in the institutional, 
political, and economic realities 
of Chile. Although outside influ- 
ences are touched on, the stress 
is on the internal dynamics of 
Chilean society. The O’Brien sym- 
posium, written after the coup by 
European and Chilean authors, 
analyzes the weaknesses and de- 
ficiencies of the Allende regime 
and seeks to explore alternative 
Strategies that might have led to 
a different conclusion. (However, 
as we Shall see, none of the au- 
thors express any confidence 
that the coup could have been 
averted.) The third study, by a 
Soviet author, joins a growing 
Soviet scholarly literature on 
Chile, much of it, unfortunately, 
unavailable to English-speaking 
readers.’ In many ways, the Soviet 
critiques of Allende—including 
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Lavretskiy’s—are the most as- 
tringent, “realistic,” and devoid 
of romantic notions of sending 
Chile’s Communists to the barri- 
cades in the face of overwhelming 
opposition in Chile and the general 
unavailability of external assist- 
ance. 


ANY ASSESSMENT of Allende’s 
policies must begin with examina- 
tion of the “correlation of forces” 
in Chile as Allende took over the 
reins of executive power. As the 
contributors to the Valenzuela 
volume make clear, the Popular 
Unity (Unidad Popular—UP) gov- 
ernment faced a formidable set 
of obstacles as it sought to pro- 
ceed along the “peaceful road to 
socialism.” 

Some of the obstacles were of 
an institutional nature. In the first 
place, there were the Chilean 
armed forces, which historically 
(by Latin American standards) had 
stayed out of politics but whose 
continued neutrality or loyalty to 
the new government were far from 
guaranteed. Then there was the 


1 Particular attention has been paid to 
the Allende period in the pages of Latinskaya 
Amerika, the chief Soviet academic journal 
on Latin America. The journal's last two 
issues for 1974 and the first two for 1975 
carried commentaries under the topical 
heading of ‘The Chilean Revolution: 
Experience and Lessons.” The author has 
also seen an announcement in Soviet 
publishers’ circulars of a forthcoming work 
by A. V. Borisova and V. G. Tkachenko 
entitled Uroki Chiliyskikh sobytiy (The 
Lessons of the Chilean Events). 
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legislature—the National Con- 
gress—which was dominated by 
the opposition, especially the 
Christian Democrats, who had de- 
manded assurances from Allende 
that he would preserve the demo- 
cratic system before they agreed 
to support him for president in 
the run-off election conducted in 
the parliament. The Chilean judi- 
cial system remained independent 
of executive control and pro- 
ceeded to discipline the UP gov- 
ernment on several occasions. 
Finally, there was the Contraloria, 
a uniquely Chilean institution—a 
kind of super administrative court 
with a variety of functions ranging 
from auditing of public accounts 
to ruling on the legality of execu- 
tive decrees. All these institutions 
defended their prerogatives when 
challenged. Allende adapted to 
these institutional barriers by 
pursuing a “politics of concilia- 
tion,” i.e. an approach that 
stressed incremental rather than 
radical change.’ 

Chances for a breakthrough 
did not appear any more promis- 
ing in the electoral than in the 
institutional arena. As Robert L. 
Ayres points out in his contribu- 
tion to the Valenzuela volume, 
Chilean presidential elections 
have not ordinarily brought about 
an enduring realignment of party 
loyalities on behalf of change or 
innovation. For example, in 1970 
the Communist Party was strong 
where it had been strong through- 
out the 1960’s and weak where it 
had been weak. Its basic strength 
was “confined to a relatively re- 
duced bastion or small geographi- 
cal part of the country,” and there 
were a number of electoral com- 
munes where the Communists 
had made few inroads over the 


2See Arturo Valenzuela’s ‘Political 
Constraints to the Establishment of Socialism 
in Chile,” in the Valenzuela collection, pp. 
1-29. 


decade. Furthermore, in contem- 
plating attempts to mobilize new 
electoral support among the 
peasants, the marginal urban 
population, and elements of the 
petty bourgeoisie, Allende and the 
UP had to confront considerable 
anticommunist sentiment in large 
portions of the Chilean electorate, 
an ongoing resurgence of the 
Right as an electoral force, and 
the fact that the opposition Chris- 
tian Democrats continued to en- 
joy the support of from one fifth 
to one fourth of the total elec- 
torate.° 

After Allende’s installation, his 
policies raised apprehensions and 
enmity not only among wealthy 
individuals but also in middle- 
and lower-class groups. Recogniz- 
ing these fears, the Socialists, 
and even more so the Commu- 
nists, engaged in a politics of 
“paternalistic cooptation”—i.e., a 
piecemeal distribution of benefits 
designed to appeal to lower-class 
constituents without unduly up- 
setting the more privileged ele- 
ments of society. 

However, these efforts did not 
yield notably satisfactory results. 
As Alejandro Portes observes in 
his piece in the Valenzuela vol- 
ume, the previous two decades 
had witnessed extension of the 
electoral franchise to increasing 
numbers of lower-class Chileans, 
but these new voters generally 
had not become “ideologized” or 
radicalized. While some portions 
of the industrial proletariat did 
Support radical ideologies, the rest 
of the urban poor gave little or no 
Support to this trend. As a con- 
sequence, the proletariat as a 
whole was by no means prepared 
to accept shortages and to work 
harder to bring about some “new 
social order.” 


3 See Ayres’ chapter “Unidad Popular and 
the Chilean Electoral Process,” in Valenzuela, 
pp. 30-66. 
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Instead, as noted by James W. 
Prothro and Patricio E. Chapparo 
in their chapter in the Valenzuela 
book, the lower classes tended to 
judge government performance 
quite pragmatically. They blamed 
economic ills, such as inflation 
and shortages, on the ineffective- 
ness of the Allende administration 
and did not accept any sugges- 
tions that the dislocations reflected 
opposition sabotage of the pro- 
grams of the Popular Unity govern- 
ment. In effect, the lower classes 
failed to support the UP with the 
same unanimity that its enemies 
manifested toward it. Even on the 
issue of the constitutional amend- 
ments sought by Allende—such 
as conversion of the parliament 
to a unicameral body—members 
of the lower classes failed to give 
unanimous support; many staunch- 
ly opposed the move as a violation 
of Chilean democratic traditions. 

While concentrating on these 
internal obstacles faced by the 
Popular Unity government, the 
contributors to the Valenzuela vol- 
ume do note external constraints. 
The large foreign (particularly US) 
holdings in the Chilean economy 
posed a thorny problem. Even as 
the Allende government was na- 
tionalizing North American copper 
companies, it was seeking to re- 
assure the United States and in- 
sure continued US economic as- 
sistance to cope with growing in- 
debtedness. Allende apparently 
hoped that the UP’s accession to 
power by the electoral route would 
lend it a measure of legitimacy in |. 
the eyes of the US administration 
and prevent Washington from set- 
ting up an economic blockade. 
Nevertheless, the US increasingly 
lowered credits, instead of bailing 
out the UP as it had previous Chil- 
ean regimes. Credits from other 
sources, including the USSR, were 
not an adequate replacement for 
US short-term credits, for the new 
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Revolucionaria—MIR) and others, 
including a segment of his own 
Socialist Party. This “revolution- 
ary” tendency in the Socialist 
Party saw armed confrontation as 
inevitable, viewed the country’s 
economic problems as “the result 
of a struggle against imperialism 
and the sharpening of the class 
struggle,” sought establishment of 
a “war economy” and “popular 
organs of power” to combat scar- 
cities and to supply the workers, 
and wanted to extend nationaliza- 
tion as “a question of life and 
death.” ° 

The sympathy for such revolu- 
tionary calls for ‘advance without 
compromise” manifested by most 
contributors to the O’Brien book 
may have reflected a reasoning 
similar to that contained in the 
following statement by the late 
Oscar Lange: 


A Socialist government really in- 
tent upon socialization has to de- 
cide to carry out its socialization 
program at one stroke or give it up 
altogether. The very coming into 
power of such a government must 
cause a financial panic and eco- 
nomic collapse. Therefore, the 
Socialist government must either 
guarantee the immunity of private 
property and private enterprise 
in order to enable the capitalist 
economy to function ‘normally, in 
doing which it gives up its social- 
ist aims, or it must go through 
resolutely with its socialization 
program at maximum speed. Any 
hesitation, any vacillation and in- 
decision would provoke the in- 
evitable economic catastrophe.’ 


The Allende administration is 
also criticized for not having de- 
veloped a military strategy of its 
own. As noted above, the Popular 
Unity government failed to de- 
velop a revolutionary militia as an 
armed counterweight to the regu- 


lar armed forces. And having pre- 
viously done little significant re- 
cruiting work in the ranks of the 
armed forces, it was not in a posi- 
tion to purge or reform the mili- 
tary. The best Allende could do 
was to attempt to stave off inter- 
vention by offering the military a 
combination of higher wages and 
involvement in the process of gov- 
erning.” 

While making these criticisms 
of Allende’s failure to carry out 
socialization “with maximum 
speed,” none of the contributors 
to the O’Brien volume seems to 
suggest that such a course would 
have permitted the UP to triumph. 
As lan Roxborough cogently reit- 
erates in his essay, Allende faced 
a most unpromising “prerevolu- 
tionary situation” when he as- 
sumed the presidency of Chile, 
one in which 


the bourgeois state apparatus was 
intact. .. . There had not been a 
civil war or revolution, nor a crisis 
in the ruling class resulting from 
a major war or civil disaster. The 
bourgeois social order, the bour- 
geois political parties, the armed 
forces and the police, and the 
capitalist economy were all in- 
tact." 


The same basic situation still ex- 
isted in September 1973, but 
there was little Allende could have 
done to alter it. To have attempted 


8 See Philip J. O’Brien’s ‘‘The Military in 
Power and the Lessons of Chile,” in 
O'Brien, pp. 273-94. The description of 
the revolutionary tendency is drawn from 
a March 1973 document of the Cordillera 
Regional Committee of the Socialist Party, 
quoted on pp. 291-92 of this chapter. 

9 Cited in Brian Loveman, “The Transfor- 
mation of the Chilean Countryside,” in 
Valenzuela, p. 292, fn. 57. On the dilemma 
faced by Allende—whether or not to 
mobilize—see also Henry A. Landsberger 
and Tim McDaniel, ‘“Hypermobilization in 
Chile, 1970-1973,” World Politics (Princeton, 
NJ), July 1976, pp. 502-42. 
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to restrain his critics on the Left 
any further would have split his 
ruling coalition. To have adopted 
their program would have sharp- 
ened the delineation of class 
forces and probably brought an 
earlier Coup. 


WHILE BOTH the Valenzuela and 
O’Brien volumes stress develop- 
ments inside Chile, there is some 
attention paid to external factors. 
On the one hand, considerable at- 
tention is paid to the “invisible” 
or “informal” economic blockade 
by the US, which sought to con- 
Strict the flow of credits to Al- 
lende’s Chile. On the other hand, 
it is noted that the Soviet Union 
was not overly generous in filling 
the gap, despite the fact that So- 
viet commentators hailed the ide- 
ological significance of the Allende 
victory. “We overestimated greatly 
the amount of aid we might get 
from socialist countries,” one 
Chilean official said after the 
coup.” 

One gets a sense of the cau- 
tiousness of the Soviet approach 
from the Lavretskiy volume, par- 
ticularly from a look at the Soviet 
author’s comments about the Chil- 
ean policy of the United States.” 
He asserts that the US was “en- 
raged” by Allende’s election, but 
believed that the Soviet Union had 
had little to do with it and that 
Chile would not be dominated by 
Cuba or the USSR. Therefore, 


10 See lan Roxborough, “Reversing the 
Revolution: The Chilean Opposition to 
Allende,” in O’Brien, pp. 192-216, especially 
p. 213; and Pablo Lira, ‘‘The Crisis of 
Hegemony in the Chilean Left,” in ibid., 
pp. 27-50, especially pp. 43-44. 

11 Roxborough, loc. cit., p. 196. 

12 Nove, loc. cit., p. 71. 

13 On the laudatory but cautious nature 
of early Soviet commentary on the Allende 
victory, see also Roger Hamburg, ‘‘The 
Soviet Union and Latin America,” in Roger 
E. Kanet, Ed., The Soviet Union and the 
Developing Nations, Baltimore, MD, Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1975, pp. 192-93. 


Moscow had believed that, in op- 
posing Allende, the United States 
would not directly intervene but 
would resort to various economic 
sanctions. As for charges of Sov- 
iet niggardliness in furnishing 
economic assistance to Allende’s 
government, Lavretskiy insists that 
“in the middle of 1973 the Chilean 
economy was far from cut off from 
the outside world” (p. 240). 

In his assessment of Allende’s 
policies, Lavretskiy is remarkably 
candid and clear-eyed. While he 
tries to absolve Allende and Luís 
Corvalán (Secretary-General of the 
Communist Party of Chile) of 
charges of excessive optimism 
about the possibilities of coopera- 
tion with the bourgeoisie, Lavrets- 
kiy observes that Allende “was 
not able to explain to his labor 
supporters that revolution meant 
not only achievement but difficul- 
ties” (p. 193). Allende is also 
chided for seeking compromise 
with the military and for believing 
that he could “control” (sov/adat’) 
it. According to Lavretskiy, the 
military “lulled his [i.e., Allende’s] 
vigilance by too private declara- 
tions of devotion and readiness to 
defend him.” Finally, Lavretskiy 
reproaches Allende’s government 
for a “too scrupulous observance 
of bourgeois legality and law and 
order” (pp. 222, 278). 

Other Soviet commentaries have 
been more sympathetic. concern- 
ing Allende’s refusal to enter into 
confrontation with the armed 
forces. They note that the army 
had remained undivided despite 
the political crisis and thus pre- 
sented a unified front to a prole- 
tariat that lacked weapons. Nor 
was “ultra-left work” in the ranks 
justified, for preparation of an 
uprising of soldiers and sailors 
would only be possible at a time 
when the armed forces were de- 
moralized by defeat in war.” 

Such perceptions informed a 
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CORRECTIONS 


The photo of the Bolyai Janos secondary school on page 26 of the November- 
December 1977 issue was serviced by Camera Press, not Eastfoto. 


* 


* 


A factual error appears in the book review by John B. Starr published in the 
July-August 1977 issue. The author of To Phoenix Seat, Leslie R. Marchant, did 


not make the specific mistake (in his citation of a Mao quote) which was 
attributed to him on page 61 of that issue. The editors bring this correction to 
the attention of Problems of Communism readers in the interests of accuracy 
and to express their regret, and wish also to state that they intend neither 
endorsement nor disapproval of Mr. Starr’s review or of Mr. Marchant’s work. 
Problems of Communism provides a forum for responsible scholarship in its 
subject-matter area. For this and other reasons, views of contributors do not 
necessarily reflect the policies of the US Government. Contributors are respon- 
sible for the accuracy of factual information as well as for the professional 
judgments they make in material they submit for publication. 


Soviet policy which offered Al- 
lende some moral and political 
support but in an inconspicuous 
manner. The Chilean Communists 
were advised to avoid civil war, to 
allay the fears and suspicions of 
the bourgeoisie, and to create or- 
gans of mobilization only where 
prudent. The Soviet Union had lit- 
tle hard currency to spare for 
Chile, and Moscow did not want to 
antagonize the United States un- 
duly at a time when détente was 
being worked out with the Nixon 
administration. Soviet state and 
military-strategic interests were 
far more focused on Southeast 
Asia and the Middle East. Further- 
more, any Soviet military interven- 
tion was precluded for reasons of 
logistics alone. 


THE ALLENDE EPISODE amply 
demonstrates that when a regime 
has not been discredited by war, 
when there is no major communist 
military force in the area to play 
an auxiliary role (as in Eastern 
Europe), where there is no major 
insurgent force or parallel govern- 





14 See, for example, K. L. Maydanik, 
“Concerning the Lessons of Chile,” in 
Latinskaya Amerika (Moscow), September- 
October 1974, p. 126. 
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ment (as in Vietnam), or where 
the right combination of leader- 
ship and luck is lacking, the Soviet 
Union has no ready-made recipes 
to apply for revolutionary success. 
However, the conclusions to be 
drawn from the Allende phenom- 
enon for communist strategy else- 
where continue to be debated. 
This is particularly true among the 
communist parties of Western Eu- 
rope and the Soviet Union. In Port- 
ugal, France, Italy, and Spain, lo- 
cal communist parties operate in 
societies with a number of eco- 
nomic and structural deficiencies 
and stand a chance of taking or 
sharing power. Such developments 
present both opportunities and di- 
lemmas for the Soviet Union. 
Among the risks are possible over- 
commitment of Soviet economic 
resources, deterioration of rela- 
tions with the United States, and 
even pressures for change in the 
character of the Soviet regime. 
Hence, it is important to Moscow 
how its West European colleagues 
view the Chilean events and their 
applicability to Western Europe. 

In fact, West European commu- 
nist sources do not appear to have 
derived the same “lessons” from 
Chile as Soviet observers, who 
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have emphasized the need in such 
Situations for orthodox Leninist 
control, i.e., dominance by a cau- 
tious, prudent communist party 
over “reformist” elements on the 
right and “adventurist” critics on 
the left. Instead, West European 
communists would appear to have 
been drawn to one or the other of 
these extremes. 

The analysis of the Italian 
Communists has stressed the re- 
formist aspects of the Allende pe- 





15 On the differing reactions of the Soviet 
and Italian communist parties to the 
Allende phenomenon, see Joan Barth 
Urban, ‘Socialist Pluralism in Soviet and 
Italian Communist Perspective: The Chilean 
Catalyst,” Orbis (Philadelphia, PA), Summer 
1974, pp. 482-509. 

16 For the Portuguese CP’s position on 


riod—the actions which were 
generally acceptable to the non- 
communist Left and Center, to the 
established pillars of Chile’s capi- 
talist society, and, by inference, 
to the military. This commentary 
has pointed to the continued plu- 
ralism of Chilean political life un- 
der Allende. By contrast, Portu- 
guese Communist thinking (and 
actions) has often been to the left 
of the Soviet position on revolu- 
tionary strategy.’ 





the role of the communist party in a 
favorable revolutionary position, see Arnold 
Hottinger, “The Rise of Portugal’s 
Communists,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), July-August 1975, 
especially pp. 5, 6, and 17. See also Oriana 
Fallaci’s interview with Alvaro Cunhal in 
Chicago Tribune, July 20, 1975. 
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The interplay between Soviet 
ideological and strategic priorities, 
on the one hand, and the some- 
what conflicting imperatives of 
“Eurocommunism” or individual 
West European communist par- 
ties, on the other, continues, and 
the Chilean experience remains an 
important focal point of the de- 
bate. However, one factor clearly 
distinguishes the situation of Eu- 
ropean communists from that of 
the members of the UP. In Europe, 
the relative proximity of strong 
Soviet military power and the in- 
creasingly repressive actions by 
the Soviet regime at home cast 
increasing doubts on the viability 
and permanence of “reformism” 
in communist solutions to Western 
Europe’s woes. 








“Eurocommunism’’ and the PCE 


By Stanley G. Payne 





GERALD H. MEAKER. The 
Revolutionary Left in Spain, 
1914-1923. Stanford, CA, 
Stanford University Press, 1974. 
GUY HERMET. The Communists in 
Spain—Study of an Underground 
Political Movement. Lexington, 
MA, Lexington Books, 1974. 
MARCO CALAMAI. Storia de/ 
movimento operaio spagnolo dal 
1960 al 1975 (A History of the 
Spanish Workers’ Movement from 
1960 to 1975). Bari, De Donato, 
1975. 

SANTIAGO CARRILLO. “Euro- 
comunismo” y Estado (“Eurocom- 
munism” and the State). 
Barcelona, Editorial Critica, 1977. 


THROUGHOUT ITS history the 
Spanish Communist Party (PCE) 
has tended toward the extremes. 
As a Stalinist party it became the 
only West European communist 
party to play a hegemonic role in 
government—in the Republican 
zone of Spain during the second 
half of the Civil War—while in its 
current tactical transmogrification 
it has adopted the most advanced 
democratic posture of all the Latin 
communist parties. 

Surprisingly, the origins of the 
PCE contained no hints of this 
anomalous course. The patty de- 
veloped in large measure from the 
radical fringes of the Spanish So- 
cialist Party, an orthodox Marxist/ 
Guèsdist Second International 
group.’ Gerald Meaker’s magis- 
terial account of the revolutionary 


Left in Spain during the era of 
World War | and the Russian Rev- 
olution—while principally con- 
cerned with the revolutionary la- 
bor movement, i.e., the anarcho- 
syndicalist National Confederation 
of Labor (CNT) and the Socialists 
—provides the best and fullest ac- 
count that we have of the PCE’s 
emergence. 

After a few hopeful moments in 
1920-23, Spanish Communism 
languished for a decade, reduced 
to insignificant political status as 
a sectarian group somewhere to 
the left of even the anarchists. 
The rise of a mass revolutionary 
Left and the polarization of Span- 
ish society under the Republic 
saw the revival of a fully orthodox 
Stalinist PCE in 1934-35. How- 
ever, the party’s real opportunity 
came with the outbreak of the 
Spanish Civil War in 1936, when 
arms embargoes in the West and 
the inefficiency of Socialist and 
anarchist military leadership even- 
tually provided the PCE with an 
opportunity to assume a hege- 
monic role—although it remained 
a numerical minority among the 
leftist forces that sustained the 
wartime People’s Republic. His- 
toriographic coverage of this “high 
period” of the Spanish Communist 
Party—from 1936 to 1939—is 
proportionately weaker than for 


1 Jules Guèsde in 1879 founded the 


. French Labor Party, for which Karl Marx 


had drawn up the statutes. 
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later times. We must still rely in 
large measure on the standard 
monographs by David T. Cattell 
and Burnett Bolloten on the Span- 
ish revolution,? although a new, 
expanded version of Bolloten’s 
work is soon to be published. 

The communist orthodoxy of the 
party persisted for nearly three 
decades after the Civil War. It 
could for long have been said that 
the PCE was simply the extension 
of the Russian communist party 
in Spain, the true Spanish com- 
munist or, more specifically, Len- 
inist force of the Worker Party of 
Marxist Unification (POUM) hav- 
ing been crushed by Communist 
and Republican police during the 
Civil War. Yet the party benefited 
from Soviet domination in that it 
had a clear organizational model 
and enjoyed greater financial 
backing than other leftist parties. 
As a result, the PCE was able to 
play a major role in organized 
opposition to the Spanish dictator- 
ship throughout the long life of 
the Franco regime. During the 
1960's and 1970's, the party 
seemed to possess a stronger and 
broader organization of cadres 
than any other Spanish leftist 
party, and thus to be in a position 


2See David T. Cattell’s Communism and 
the Spanish Civil War, New York, NY, Johnson 
Reprint Corp., 1955, and Soviet Diplomacy 
and the Spanish Civil War, New York, NY, 
Johnson Reprint Corp., 1957; and Burnett 
Bolloten, La Revolución Española (The 
Spanish Revolution), Stanford, CA, California 
Institute of International Studies, 1964. 
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to resume a dominant role should 
complete political democracy be 
restored. 

Guy Hermet has provided a 
first-rate description and analysis 
of the nature and development of 
the Communist Party in the later 
phases of the Franco regime. His 
book, originally published in 
French in 1971, deals primarily 
with the recent history of the 
party and its organization, the 
PCE’s functioning as an under- 
ground force, the image of com- 
munism in Spain during the 
1960’s, and the party’s possible 
future role in Spanish politics. 
These matters are discussed with 
full objectivity and with broad and 
deep knowledge of party affairs. 
The book constitutes by far our 
best guide to the structure and 
activities of the party during the 
1950's and 1960's. 

Marco Calamai’s putative his- 
tory of the Spanish workers’ move- 
ment after 1960 pertains to an 
entirely different order of things. 
Calamai writes not as an objective 
scholar but as a regional secretary 
of the Communist-controlled Ital- 
ian General Confederation of Labor 
(CGIL) and as a political publicist. 
Though his book purports to deal 
with the many variegated strands 
of Spanish worker groups between 
1960 and 1975, it is primarily a 
sympathetic account of PCE labor 
policy and practice, particularly 
the development of the largely 
Communist-dominated Workers’ 
Commissions (Comisiones Obreros 
—CCOO). Nevertheless, the book 
serves two useful functions. First, 
it does provide sufficient historical 
analysis of Spanish opposition la- 
bor activity to permit the reader to 
place Calamai’s presentation and 
evaluation of PCE efforts in 
broader perspective. Second, the 
volume includes 155 pages of op- 
position political and labor docu- 
ments from the post-1960 years. 


While a disproportionately large 
share of the documents are from 
PCE and CCOO sources, there is 
also a variety of samplings from 
other groups. Moreover, it should 
be acknowledged that at the time 
that Calamai wrote this study— in 
late 1975 or roughly at the time 
of Franco’s death—many would 
have agreed with Calamai that the 
CCOO had become the predomi- 
nant new group within the Spanish 
labor movement and that, if the 
State syndical system were fully 
dismantled, a national Commu- 
nist-dominated network of Work- 
ers’ Commissions would probably 
emerge as the strongest labor 
force in Spain. However, this ex- 
pectation has not been fulfilled, 
for reasons that will be touched 
on shortly. 


IF THE PCE has for many years 
drawn the attention of observers 
and students of Spanish politics, 
it has attracted truly inordinate 
international interest in the West 
during the last two years—the 
months of Spanish democratiza- 
tion. This is because of the ad- 
vanced posture of “Eurocommu- 
nism” assumed in this period by 
Santiago Carrillo, PCE Secretary- 
General since 1960. The attention 
became even more acute after 
Carrillo managed to codify and 
publicize some of his ideas in the 
form of the book-length essay, 
“Eurocommunismo” y Estado, re- 
viewed here. Ironically, the very 
limited success that the PCE reg- 
istered in the Spanish parliamen- 
tary elections of June 1977— 
when it polled 9.2 percent of the 
popular vote—served to make 
Carrillo’s Eurocommunism even 
more attractive to some observ- 
ers; not only did his brand of 
communism seem more empha- 
tically and pronouncedly inde- 
pendent than that of, for example, 
the Italian Communist Party (PCI), 
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but it was also clear that for the 
time being the PCE remained 
much weaker than the PCI and 
thus was in no position actually 
to lead a government in Spain. 

The leadership of the Spanish 
party has had much greater leisure 
to ponder the relationship of 
theory to tactics than its Italian 
counterpart. Carrillo himself 
found the time to write this essay 
during 1976, when the PCE was 
Still illegal and he was in clandes- 
tine residence in Madrid. Since it 
is the most coherent effort at a 
full statement by a major West 
European communist leader of 
what is meant by the vía demo- 
crática, the work certainly merits 
the attention currently being paid 
it. 

By placing the term “Eurocom- 
munism” in quotation marks, Car- 
rillo correctly identifies its journal- 
istic, noncommunist (in fact, 
rather anticommunist) origin. 
Nevertheless, he obviously finds 
the expression of considerable tac- 
tical utility. The major question 
asked of Eurocommunism in the 
West concerns the sincerity or re- 
liability of its commitment to a 
gradualist approach to revolution 
—one which respects democratic 
values. Carrillo does not in fact 
try to answer this queston directly 
in his essay in any detail. His main 
concern is not to outline a com- 
plete strategy or systematic model 
of the vía democrática (no ulti- 
mate model is discussed at all), 
but to interpret it within the 
framework of communist theory 
and practice, justifying it both 
with respect to the latter and in 
terms of the political, institutional, 
and cultural changes that have 
occurred in Western Europe dur- 
ing the past generation. 

At various times in recent years 
Carrillo has defined the tactical 
limit of the vía democrática as that 
point at which society is con- 


fronted with illegal and undemo- 
cratic coercion by rightist forces 
in power or when a progressive or 
socialist government is attacked 
by a rightist coup.* This may seem 
theoretically clear, but in practice 
it can quickly become totally 
vague, all the more so because 
there is no clear philosophical 
commitment by Carrillo to demo- 
cratic procedure or individual 
rights. Nor does he delineate any 
pluralistic, non-Stalinist model of 
ultimate socialism. 
“Eurocomunismo” y Estado is 
thus the justification of a tactic, 
rather than of an end or of a value 
system. The basic premise of this 
tactic is twofold. On the one 
hand, it is recognized that com- 
munist movements come to power 
through revolutionary means only 
in countries massively destabilized 
by international or civil war, con- 
ditions unlikely to obtain in the 
advanced countries of Western 
Europe. On the other hand, an al- 
ternate, more peaceful tactic, the 
via democrática, has become 
feasible in Western Europe by the 
1970’s because of a series of 
fundamental social-democratic 
changes within “capitalist?” so- 
ciety—transformations of both an 
economic and cultural nature. 
Forms of pre-socialism are widely 
accepted by “capitalist” society in 
terms of state regulations, state 
investment, and state ownership, 
while significant elites, ranging 
from the radical intelligentsia 
through media journalists to the 
young clergy, educate the society 
in socialist values. Hence, the via 
democratica is not just viewed as 
a theoretical alternative to revolu- 
tion; it is seen as a fully practica- 


3 “Eurocomunismo” y Estado, p. 168. 
Cf. other remarks cited in Ramón Chao, 
Después de Franco, España (Spain after 
Franco), Madrid, Ediciones Felmer, 1976; 
and in María Eugenia Yagüe, Santiago 
Carrillo, Madrid, Editorial Cambio 16, 1977. 
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ble route to power. If slower than 
insurrectionary tactics, the via 
democratica will lead to more 
Solid results, as it should produce 
a society more thoroughly pre- 
pared and trained for socialism. 
As some form of assurance to 
those who fear that Eurocommu- 
nism would “throw off the mask” 
and renounce its gradualist ap- 
proach as soon as it reached 
power, Carrillo emphasizes that in 
Spain mixed economic forms will 
have to coexist “for a long period” 
(p. 99). 

All this is cogently and at times 
impressively argued. However, 
“Eurocomunismo” y Estado is 
equally significant for what it does 
not do. Some of the most impor- 
tant gaps are the following: (1) 
There is no discussion of party 
structure or the absence of intra- 
party democracy. Though Carrillo 
defines democracy as “the active 
participation of everyone” (p. 
186), he does not explain how a 
party of highly authoritarian lead- 
ership and structure can partici- 
pate in maintaining democratic 
processes. (2) As noted above, 
Carrillo offers no alternative sys- 
tematic model of a final “demo- 
cratic socialism.” The discussion 
of democracy is limited exclu- 
sively to matters of the tactics to 
be used against capitalism. 
Though the East European coun- 
tries are criticized for the absence 
of democracy, there is no explana- 
tion in philosophical or structural 
terms as to why democratic values 
should be viewed as necessary for 
complete and final socialism, or 
how communist “hegemony” is 
different from a one-party system. 
No theory of inherent individual 
rights is presented. (3) There is 
no fundamental and categorical 
repudiation of Leninism-Stalinism. 
Though Stalinism is rejected as a 
model for Spain, and qualified as 
a political system subject to “aber- 
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rations” and even as a form of “to- 
talitarianism,” Leninism and even 
Stalinism are declared to have 
been justified to some extent by 
Russian conditions. (4) Despite 
Carrillo’s denunciation of the Sovi- 
et reoccupation of Czechoslovakia 
in 1968 and his well-publicized 
differences with the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, he does 
not categorically reject Soviet im- 
perialism. He has elsewhere taken 
a stand against Soviet military 
bases in Eastern Europe,* but he 
did so only as a bargaining ploy 
aimed at the elimination of Ameri- 
can bases in Western Europe. Only 
the United States is categorically 
guilty of “imperialism”; in the So- 
viet case, militarism and imperial- 
ism are more aberrations than 
basic flaws. 


THE DEBATE over Carrillo’s Euro- 
communism will continue. Carrillo 
will contend that the via demo- 
cratica is more than a mere tactic 
and that it will lead to a higher 
form of democratic socialism— 
which he has yet to define struc- 
turally or constitutionally. In truth, 
he has had little choice but to 
pursue this path. Although his 
Portuguese counterpart, Alvaro 
Cunhal (himself a source of acute 
embarrassment to Carrillo) was 
handed major power gratuitously 
by a revolutionary military regime, 
Carrillo has never suffered from 
any illusion that such a possibility 
existed in Spain. Unlike other 
West European communist par- 
ties, the PCE has had to work its 
way up from clandestinity and il- 
legality while encouraging the 
democratization of an institution- 
alized authoritarian regime. Any 
other tactic but the vía demo- 


4 This was also referred to in the New 
Times (Moscow) denunciation of Carrillo, as 
quoted in Cambio 16 (Madrid), July 4, 1977. 
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cratica would have been suicidal. 

Just how much the PCE has 
gained in the short run is debata- 
ble. Its organizational strength 
and popular appeal among blue- 
collar workers have proven to be 
considerably exaggerated. The 
party fell short of the minimum 10 
percent of the popular vote for 
which Carrillo hoped in the 1977 
elections, and in the more recent 
maneuvering concerning syndical 
elections and dominance of Span- 
ish labor, the CCOO have been 
falling behind the Socialist Gen- 
eral Workers’ Union (UGT). 

At least for the time being, 
Spanish Communism is probably 


suffering the consequences of its 
own history. While there is little 
in the Italian past to contradict 
the gradualist claims of the PCI, 
the brutality and oppressiveness 
of the period of PCE hegemony in 
the 1930's is still at least a linger- 
ing memory for the Spanish 
Left. Carrillo’s own reputation is 
somewhat clouded by unresolved 
charges of responsibility for Civil 
War atrocities. Most Spanish work- 
ers evidently prefer a more con- 
vincingly democratic alternative. 
Moreover, Spain resembles 
France and Portugal in that the 
Socialist competition confronting 
the communists is stiffer than in 
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Italy. Whereas the Italian Social- 
ists have almost succeeded in de- 
stroying themselves, the Spanish 
Socialist Workers Party (PSOE) 
has responded to the post-Franco 
environment with effective organi- 
zation and dynamic, charismatic 
leadership (assisted by West Ger- 
man and Venezuelan financing). 
Thus for the time being the sec- 
ondary status of the PCE seems 
destined to continue. Spanish 
Communism will have to struggle 
harder to overcome its own his- 
tory, and this among other things 
will probably help to guarantee its 
indefinite continuation along the 
via democratica. 
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By Hartmut Zimmermann 





The GDR in the 1970's 





he negotiation of the Basic Treaty between the 
two German states and the conclusion of the 
Four-Power Agreement on Berlin in 1972, the 
introduction of domestic policies intended to bring 
about sociopolitical improvements and to promote 
the formulation of “realistic” economic objectives, 
and, finally, a situation of relative openness in the 
cultural field created the impression during the early 
1970’s that the domestic situation in the German 
Democratic Republic (GDR) had stabilized. Over 
the last two years, however, this impression has 
become subject to doubt. After the signing of the 
Final Act of the Conference on Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe, convened in Helsinki in 1975, and 
the conclusion of the meeting of European commu- 
nist parties held in East Berlin in 1976, applications 
by citizens of the GDR for permission to emigrate 
to the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) increased, 
and journalists and other observers reported that 
the “man in the street” was showing growing dis- 
satisfaction and greater willingness to criticize the 
regime.’ The forcible deprivation of citizenship of 
communist songwriter Wolf Biermann in 1976 and 
the subsequent subjection of more than 100 artists 
and performers who spoke out in his favor to dis- 
ciplinary measures—ranging from party penalties 








Mr. Zimmermann is head of the office for GDR Re- 
search and Archives of the Central Institute for 
Social Scientific Research, Free University (West 
Berlin). His articles on the_political and social devel- 
opment of the GDR, the functions of mass organiza- 
tions (especially trade unions), and the political- 
ideological concept of the scientific-technological 
revolution have appeared in such publications as 
Deutschland Archiv, Kölner Zeitschrift für Soziologie 
und Sozialpsychologie, and DDR-Handbuch, 1975. 
At present, he is engaged in major studies of 
changes in the social structure and of the post-1955 
political-social history of the GDR. 


and arrest to expulsion to the FRG—was the first 
concrete demonstration of the GDR leadership’s re- 
solve to counter the symptoms of a process of inner 
erosion.? Even so, in 1977 some East German writers 
continued to publish critical comments on the GDR 
in West German newspapers and periodicals. In 
addition, statements of an explicitly political-pro- 
grammatic nature began to appear. 

The most prominent of these statements by auth- 
ors living in the GDR was the book by Rudolf Bahro 
which appeared in the FRG under the programmatic 
title The Alternative: A Critique of Actually Existing 
Socialism. Bahro is a member and functionary of 
the East German Socialist Unity Party (Sozialistische 
Einheitspartei Deutschlands—SED) who sees himself 


1 An impression of the nature of reporting from the GDR and of 
how discussions are conducted there can be gained from Lothar 
Loewe, Abends kommt der Klassenfeind (The Class Enemy Comes by 
Night), Frankfurt/Main—Berlin (West)—Vienna, Verla Ullstein, 1977. 
Until his expulsion on Dec. 12, 1976, Loewe worked in East Berlin 
as correspondent of the West German ARD Television Network. On 
May 25, 1977, he reported his impressions and experiences in the 
GDR to the Commission on Security and Cooperation in Europe of the 
US Congress. The minutes of his testimony are contained in his book 
and in US Congress, Commission on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, Basket IIl: Implementation of the Helsinki Accords, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1977, Vol. 3, pp. 
164-76. 

In the beginning, state authorities of the GDR were uncertain how 
to react to applications to leave the country. Later, those who applied 
as a rule lost their jobs and received other employment only in 


exceptional cases. On this, see Manfred Rexin, “Human Rights and 


Détente,” in Jiri Pelikan and Manfred Wilke, Menschenrechte: Ein 
Jahrbuch zu Osteuropa (Human Rights: A Yearbook on Eastern 
Europe), Reinbeck b. Hamburg, Rowohlt Taschenbuchverlag, 1977, 
pp. 35 ff., esp. pp. 40 f. On his personal experience in this regard, 
see Reinhard Behr, ‘‘We Have Always Laid Our Cards on the Table,” 
Berliner Hefte (Berlin [West]), No. 5, 1977, pp. 3 ff. 

2 East and West German mass media publications on these events 
are collected in a special 1977 issue of the journal Europäische Ideen 
(Berlin [West]) entitled ‘On Wolf Biermann” and edited by Andreas 
W. Mytze. On events preceding his exclusion and for an extensive 
bibliography of publications by and on Biermann, see Thomas 
Rothschild, Ed., Wo/f Biermann: Liedermacher und Sozialist (Wolf 
Biermann: Songwriter and Socialist), Reinbeck b. Hamburg, Rowohlt 
Taschenbuchverlag, 1976. 
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Rudolf Bahro, East German Communist and factory 
official, author of the controversial Die Alternative: 


Zur Kritik des real existierenden Sozialismus (The 
Alternative: A Critique of Actually Existing Socialism). 


—Der Spiegel 


as within the tradition of a critical, enlightening 
Marxism. He doubts that existing Soviet-type social- 
ist systems and parties are capable of inner reform 
and therefore demands the creation of a new 
“League of Communists” as the only possible means 
to fulfill the emancipatory aims of Marxian socialism 
in its struggle against bureaucratically rigid power 
structures.* Although Bahro openly admitted writing 
The Alternative, he was charged with having acted 
for the Federal Intelligence Service (Bundesnach- 





3 Rudolf Bahro, Die Alternative: Zur Kritik des real existierenden 
Sozialismus (The Alternative: A Critique of Actually Existing 
Socialism), K6In—Frankfurt/ Main, Europdische Verlagsanstalt, 1977; 
and idem, Eine Dokumentation (A Documentation), K6In—Frankfurt/ 
Main, Europäische Verlagsanstalt, 1977. A theoretically-oriented 
publication written mainly in the GDR and with similar tendencies 
had appeared earlier. Its author finished it in the FRG, after fleeing 
the GDR. See Peter Lübbe, Der staatlich etablierte Sozialismus: Zur 
Kritik des staatsmonopolistischen Sozialismus (Established State 
Socialism: A Critique of State Monopoly Socialism), Hamburg, Verlag 
Hoffmann und Campe, 1975. 

4"We Are Against One-Party Dictatorship: The Manifesto of the 
First Organized Opposition in the GDR,” Der Spiegel (Hamburg), 
Jan. 2, 1978, pp. 21 ff.; and “Corruption Wherever You Look: The 
Manifesto of the First Organized Opposition in the GDR, Part 2,” ibid., 
Jan. 9, 1978, pp. 26 ff. The second part of the so-called manifesto 
mainly contains reports on the personal affairs of the political 





richtendienst) of the FRG and has since been under 
arrest. 

At the beginning of 1978, the West German news 
magazine Der Spiegel published another program- 
matic paper, entitled “Manifesto of the First Organ- 
ized Opposition in the GDR.” * The first part of the 
manifesto, which encompasses an extraordinary 
variety of diverse and contradictory positions, is 
pervaded by a pronounced anti-Soviet attitude and 
also by demands for the restoration of a unified 
German state. While the individuals and interests 
responsible for the paper have not been clearly iden- 
tified even as of the present writing, the political 
leadership of the GDR reacted vigorously both 
domestically and vis-à-vis the FRG. The office of 
Der Spiegel in East Berlin was closed, and the leader 
of the Christian Democrat/Christian Social (CDU/ 
CSU) opposition in the West German Bundestag and 
other members of the Bundestag were denied entry 
from West into East Berlin. In addition, the conflict 
over the manifesto has exacerbated the many differ- 
ences of interpretation and application that arose 
soon after the conclusion of the various treaties be- 
tween the two German states and the Four-Power 
Agreement on Berlin,® and it is threatening to ob- 
struct progress for some time to come in the long- 
delayed bilateral negotiations which began in late 
1977 aimed at the formulation of new treaty regu- 
lations on matters which have remained unresolved 
between the GDR and the FRG. The conflict may 
even raise fundamental questions about the poten- 
tialities and limitations of détente. Inside the GDR, 
where, as had been the case with Bahro’s theses, the 
contents of the manifesto became known through 
dissemination by the West German mass media and 
through the circulation of individual copies of the 
text which found their way into the GDR, as well as 
duplications of those copies, the manifesto has ap- 





leadership of the GDR. As a rule, the leadership is particularly 
sensitive to this sort of publication and reacts accordingly. In 
December 1975, for instance, when correspondent Jorg R. Mettke 
published an article in Der Spiegel on Wandlitz, a suburb of Berlin 
where the top politicians of the GDR live secluded, he was 
expelled from the country. 

5 See, for the point of view of the government of the FRG, 
Bundesministerium für innerdeutsche Beziehungen, Die Entwicklung 
der Beziehungen zwischen der Bundesrepublik Deutschland und der 
Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, 1969-1976: Bericht und 
Dokumentation (The Development of Relations between the FRG and 
the GDR, 1969-1976: A Report and Documentation), Bonn, 1977; also, 
“Answer of the Federal Government to the Inquiry of the CDU/CSU 
Faction” and “Policy on Germany,” respectively Papers 8/118 and 
8/255 of the 8th Term of the German Bundestag, April 4, 1977. These 
papers are published by Verlag Dr. Hans Heger, Bonn—Bad 
Godesberg. 


parently been the subject of. lively discussion. Its 
contents have been forcefully rejected by the party 
in meetings of its members. 

Recent developments such as these and the 
tendencies they reflect, as well as their possible 
consequences, require an examination of those as- 
pects of the domestic situation in the GDR which 
may explain or at least clarify the reactions of the 
SED leadership. While the present essay cannot be 
as complete and detailed as might be desirable, even 
a generalized and fragmented survey may contribute 
to a better understanding of the political and social 
context within which the present East German party 
and state leadership is operating. However, before 
attempting to pass judgment on the present leader- 
ship’s achievements and difficulties, it is necessary 
to cast a retrospective glance at the conditions which 
prevailed in the GDR at the end of the Ulbricht era 
in 1971. For the replacement of Walter Ulbricht as 
First Secretary of the SED by Erich Honecker at the 
16th Plenum of the Central Committee of the party 
on May 3, 1971, took place in a context of domestic 
social difficulties—mainly related to problems of 
economic policy—and of differences with the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) over foreign 
policy and ideological issues. These conditions 
Shaped the situation within which the new leader- 
ship of the SED—new by virtue of a reshuffling more 
than a replacement of leading cadres—under First 
Secretary Erich Honecker (General Secretary since 
the Ninth SED Congress in 1976) has had to operate 
since it assumed the reins of power. 


THE ULBRICHT ERA 


Technology and Economic Reform 


In 1963 the GDR became the first member state 
of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA) to begin a comprehensive economic reform, 
when it introduced the “New Economic System for 
Planning and Managing the Economy” (Neuen 
Okonomischen System der Planung und Leitung der 
Volkswirtschaft—NOSPL).*° This pioneering role fell 
to the GDR not least because it was the most highly 
developed and differentiated state industrially in 
the Soviet orbit. As a result, its economic develop- 
ment was being hampered more severely than that 
of other CMEA countries by the unsatisfactory 
planning system of the Stalin era, at the same time 
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The late Walter Ulbricht, seen at his January 1970 
Fast Berlin news conference, where he responded to 
West German Chancellor Willy Brandt’s proposal to 
open the Berlin Wall to permit family reunions. 
—Pictorial Parade 
that its performance was being challenged directly 
and in a special way by the “economic miracle” of 
the FRG. The existing planning system, its functional 
weaknesses aside, was intended mainly to produce 
extensive economic growth. Thus, it could not help 
but be particularly dysfunctional in the GDR, where 
by the mid-1950’s the most significant damages 
resulting from World War II had been overcome and 
further economic development had become increas- 
ingly dependent on the more /ntensive use of produc- 
tion factors. To a lesser degree, other CMEA mem- 
bers faced similar problems, so that by the mid- 
1950’s they, too, were wondering whether or not to 


6 On the economic reforms of the GDR and their comparison with 
similar developments elsewhere in Eastern Europe, see Karl C. 
Thalheim and Hans-Hermann Höhmann, Eds., Wirtschafttsretormen in 
Osteuropa (Economic Reforms in Eastern Europe), Köln, Verlag 
Wissenschaft und Politik, 1968; and the very informative article by 
Peter Mitzscherling of the GDR in Hans-Hermann Höhmann, Ed., 

Die Wirtschaft Osteuropas zu Beginn der siebziger Jahre (The 
Economy of Eastern Europe at the Beginning of the 1970’s), Stuttgart, 
Verlag W. Kohlhammer, 1972, pp. 52 ff., esp. pp. 56 ff. 
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follow the example of the Western capitalist states 
in establishing as goals the pursuit of technological 
progress, economic growth, and the related rise of a 
consumer society. 

The question clearly evoked an affirmative answer 
from the CPSU under Nikita Khrushchev and, subse- 
quently, from the SED. Atomic energy, automation, 
electronic data-processing, the development of new 
chemical sources of synthetic raw materials, and the 
like appeared initially to the party leaderships of 
Eastern Europe to offer qualitatively new possibilities 
for achieving in a short time a level of development 
where strenuous physical labor would no longer be 
necessary, the differences between physical and 
mental labor would be reduced, and the satisfaction 
of all socially relevant needs would be guaranteed— 
i.e., “communist society” seemed to have come with- 
in reach. These hopes, summarized in the politico- 
ideological concept “scientific-technological revolu- 
tion,” were thereafter to determine the policies of 
communist parties in CMEA member states, and 
especially those of the SED.’ 

The first visible conclusions drawn from accept- 
ance of the concept of scientific-technological revo- 
lution affected the sciences. Previously banned em- 
pirical, or “positivist,” disciplines of the organiza- 
tional and social sciences—sociology, organization 
theory, cybernetics, etc.—were now permitted, and 
ideological interference in technological and natural 
scientific research was reduced. The resulting diver- 
sity of disciplines in turn had repercussions on the 
core structure and elaboration of Marxist-Leninist 
ideology in the countries involved. Within the poorly 
developed theoretical framework of the “political 
economy of socialism,” for example, a great number 
of applied disciplines like economic management, 
political economy, and planning sciences evolved 
which were often connected only loosely, if at all, 
with the Marxist-Leninist ideological nucleus. This 
lack of integration of the “new” scientific disciplines 
into the ideological context of Marxism-Leninism 
facilitated the adoption of relevant methods and 
results of the so-called bourgeois sciences. But it 
also permitted cybernetics, systems theory, and 
other such disciplines to be used to develop autono- 
mous explanations and interpretations of social and 
political relations, which, though claiming to be in 
conformity with ideological dogmas, in fact replaced 
them as paradigmatic interpretations and/or rein- 
terpreted them.’ 

The economic reforms implemented in the GDR 
in the 1960’s represented an attempt to create a 
flexible system of planning and management capable 


of responding to technological innovations or even 
of producing such innovations. Greater autonomy 
was accorded individual enterprises, the number of 
quantitative norms and other requirements to be 
fulfilled by the separate industrial units was reduced, 
the financial instruments for guiding and controlling 
the economic process were improved, and the de- 
velopment of a functional price system capable of 
assessing individual economic performance was at- 
tempted. At the same time, new research capacities 
were created, and the search was begun for an 
optimal organizational framework which would guar- 
antee that research results were made available to 
production on an ongoing and rapid basis. The goal 
clearly envisaged in these attempts at reform was to 
introduce an economic system which was both effi- 
cient and capable of innovation, while at the same 
time maintaining the modes of exercising and main- 
taining power to which the SED leadership had be- 
come accustomed. Pursuit of this goal has remained 
the principal political and economic task in the GDR, 
for as yet no satisfactory solution to the problems 
involved has been found. 


Economic Reform and Social Conflict 


While material incentives to stimulate individual 
and factory performance have always played a promi- 
nent role in Soviet-type systems, they became the 
primary source of motivation, the decisive “eco- 
nomic lever,” of the economic reform efforts of the 
GDR. Of course, the individual worker measures his 
material interest in improved work performance 
mainly in terms of how far it translates into greater 
personal puchasing power and a higher living stand- 
ard.’ In the GDR, he has tended to develop a con- 


7 The following discussion of the substance and sociopolitical 
consequences of the concept of scientific-technological revolution is 
based on the more detailed exposition in Hartmut Zimmermann, 
“Political Aspects of the Development, Change, and Application of the 
Concept of Scientific-Technological Revolution in the GDR,” 
Deutschland Archiv (Kéln—hereafter DA), Special Volume 1976, 
pp. 17 ff. 

8 Ibid., pp. 23 f. Concerning the societal concepts based on cyber- 
netics and systems theory, see, in particular, Peter Christian Ludz, 
Parteielite im Wandel (Party Elite in Transition), 3rd ed., Köln— 
Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 1970, pp. 294 ff.; idem, “Political 
Aspects of Cybernetic Systems Theory in the GDR,” DA, No. 1, 1968, 
pp. 1 ff.; and idem, ‘‘Marxism and Systems Theory in a Bureaucratic 
Society,” Social Research (New York, NY), No. 4, 1975, pp. 661 ff. 

° Information on the effects of the principle of material incentives 
can be found in Frank Gratz and Dieter Voigt, ‘‘The Influence of 
Material Stimuli on Social Structural Change in the Course of the 
Scientific-Technological Revolution in the GDR,’’ DA, Special Volume 
1976, pp. 119 ff. 
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sumer attitude comparable to that of his peers in the 
West—a development fostered by the lack of alter- 
native practicable guidelines concerning what a “‘cor- 
rect,” “socialist” life-style should be. The “Ten Com- 
mandments of Socialist Morality” proclaimed by 
Ulbricht in 1958 and incorporated into the program 
of the SED from the Sixth (1963) to the Ninth (1976) 
Party Congresses, by virtue of their idealistic aloof- 
ness from the realities of life, could not constitute 
such guidelines; they simply made the lack of them 
more obvious. Neither the discussion of ethics and 
morality which followed these authoritative state- 
ments, nor the more or less simultaneous research 
into supply and consumption patterns was particular- 
ly successful in giving “socialist” substance to the 
planning or utilization of Consumer goods produc- 
tion. An orientation toward the consumption habits, 
fashions, and living standards of “inimical” Western 
bourgeois society remained determinant. 

The resulting attachment of self-proclaimed East 
German development aims to standards set by the 
“enemy” had negative consequences in at least three 
areas. First, a demoralizing effect was unavoidable 
in the long run if, in spite of the efforts made, living 
standards set in such a manner could not be 
attained. Second, the emergence of a consumer 
attitude comparable to that in the West necessarily 
led to the rise of many phenomena similar to char- 
acteristics of Western social systems which contin- 
ued to be the object of constant attack—e.g., a lack 
of interest in political and social affairs, retreat into 
the private sphere, and specific forms of criminality. 
Finally, the use of Western standards made it more 
and more difficult to sustain a credible propaganda 
position alleging “fundamental differences” between 
East and West and the existence of the “friend-foe 
relationship” on which the legitimacy of the political 
system of the GDR was based. 

In addition, wages based on performance could 
only be accepted by the workers as “just” and there- 
fore legitimate if it was clear to them which param- 
eters were used to measure performance and how 
the individual could influence the way in which he 
was evaluated by what he did or left undone. But 
the highly complicated wage system introduced in 
the GDR in the 1960's, with its numerous supple- 
ments, premiums, etc., soon proved beyond the com- 
prehension of those concerned. To the individual, 
wage levels were bound to appear to have been 
imposed arbitrarily from above if they were not the 
result of an openly organized bargaining process in 
which opposing social interests were taken into con- 
sideration. The very complexity of the compensation 


system, however, during a period of labor scarcity 
provided both managers and highly qualified workers 
with opportunities to conclude especially advan- 
tageous work contracts. As a result, the wage scale 
became so widely differentiated that it hardly fulfilled 
the economic functions for which it had been de- 
signed. Moreover, the performance of the individual 
worker remained largely dependent on the efficiency 
of the managing bodies placed above him. Deficits of 
raw materials, poor equipment procurement, lack of 
Spare parts, etc.—all disruptive factors beyond his 
control—limited the worker’s capacity to make full 
use of his skills. 

The worker's sense of being left out was further 
heightened by the logic of the “scientific-technologi- 
cal revolution,” which ascribed a special sociopoliti- 
cal value to the “intelligentsia,” that found expres- 
sion in the establishment of better material condi- 
tions for this element of society. Those who had 
received scientific training and had thereby become 
representatives of the “productive force of science” 
were expected to give decisive impulses to societal 
development. But the special privileges granted this 
group—such as preferential apportionment to them 
of new apartments—put others in the society at a 
disadvantage and made them feel neglected and dis- 
criminated against. 

Even automation and the full mechanization of 
production, on which especially high hopes had been 
placed by worker and manager alike, failed for the 
most part to yield the expected results, i.e., the 
improvement of working conditions, the reduction of 
heavy physical labor, the replacement of activities 
requiring only low qualification levels by “creative” 
tasks, etc.® The introduction of new technological 
processes was found to require much greater ex- 
pense and much more time than had been antici- 
pated at the outset. Changed work patterns involving 
the reduced use of worker qualifications, increased 
job monotony, and psychic stress also resulted. 
Finally, more and more of the new plants in which 
large sums of money had been invested had to be 
run in several shifts in order to make the investment 
profitable. Shift work in an economy like that of the 
GDR, with its supply bottlenecks and insufficient 
transport and service infrastructures, generated 
pressing social problems which were most difficult 





10 On the development of work conditions in the GDR, see, inter 
alia, Axel Bust-Bartels, “The Development of Selected Work Conditions 
in the GDR,” Prokla (Berlin[West]), No. 27, 1977, pp. 41 ff.; and 
Jürgen Strassburger, “Some Aspects of the Effects of Scientific- 
Technological Progress on Material Work Conditions in Industrial 
Production in the GDR,” DA, Special Volume 1976, pp. 95 ff. 
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to solve. Not the least important among these related 
to the role of women in society. 

As a means of attaining the sociopolitical goal of 
equal rights for men and women, but also in order 
to mobilize additional labor reserves in view of 
existing labor scarcity, the GDR has always espe- 
cially encouraged work by women. The policy 
of consciously promoting the role women have to 
play has led not only to a nearly complete integration 
of all women capable of work into the production 
process, but also to substantially higher levels of 
education and better chances for advancement for 
them." These successes, however, also gave rise to 
increasingly serious social problems. The traditional 
conception of the woman’s role in the family changed 
very slowly, while the desire of women for advance- 
ment met opposition in the male-dominated societal 
hierarachies, which could only be overcome— if at 
all—by performing visibly better than male competi- 
tors. The resulting multiple demands made on 
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Shift work on the production line of the Wartburg Auto Wor 


women at work and in the family often led to psychic 
and physical stress. At the same time, rising incomes 
enabled more and more women to switch to part- 
time jobs, an undesirable development in terms of 
social and economic policy. A rising divorce rate in 
the GDR, the difficulties of child-rearing which re- 
sulted (despite the existence of a well-developed 
network of nurseries and kindergartens), and a fall- 
ing birth rate were indicative of the sorts of social 





11 On problems and effects of female labor in the GDR, see Gisela 
Helwig, Zwischen Familie und Beruf: Die Stellung der Frau in Beiden 
deutschen Staaten (Between Family and Career: The Position of 
Women in the Two German States), Köln, Verlag Wissenschaft und 
Politik, 1974; idem, Frau ’75: Bundesrepublik Deutschland —DDR 
(Women '75: Federal Republic of Germany—GDR), Köln, Verlag 
Wissenschaft und Politik, 1975; and Jutta Menschik and Evelyn 
Leopold, Gretchens rote Schwestern: Frauen in der DDR (Gretchen’s 
Red Sisters: Women in the GDR), Frankfurt/Main, Fischer Taschen- 
buchverlag, 1974. On the difficulties encountered by women in rising 
to leading positions in political institutions, see Gabriele Gast, Die 
politische Rolle der Frau in der DDR (The Political Role of Women in 
the GDR), Dusseldorf, Bertelsmann Universitatsverlag, 1973. 
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problems created eee ee eee efforts at economic reform. 
Given the poor functioning of the commercial and 
service sectors of the economy and the GDR’s overall 
housing shortage, such problems have had, and 
continue to have, societal consequences which are 
not only very extensive, but also extremely difficult 
to eliminate. 





Course Corrections 


some of the conflicts, unresolved questions, and 
dangers surveyed above began to be recognized by 
the SED leadership as early as the second half of the 
1960's. Although it had not yet been determined 
what role social policy would play in the future in 
redressing the social consequences of a dedication 
to accelerated technical progress, in 1965 an in- 
creasingly intensive debate got under way concern- 
ing the possibility and usefulness of undertaking a 
coordinated program of sociopolitical action in the 
GDR, especially at the factory level." The “New Eco- 
nomic System for Planning and Managing the Econ- 
omy” (NOSPL) was expanded into the ‘Economic 
system of Socialism” (Okonomischen System des 
Sozialismus—OSS). Economic planning was to be 
supplemented by, and even embedded in, social 
planning based on independent prognoses of societal 
development. Responsibility for economic decision- 
making was in part removed once again from the 
lower management level. The overall modernization 
of the economy, which had been attempted at the 
beginning of NOSPL, had evidently proved more than 
the GDR could achieve. Investment and research (in 
giant research centrals) would henceforth be con- 
centrated on “those branches of the national economy 
which are structurally determinant,” that is, on se- 
lected large projects. With this emphasis in its eco- 
nomic policy, the party leadership hoped to greatly 
accelerate the tempo of economic development as a 
means of enabling the GDR to play a part in deter- 
mining the “world standard” with some of its prod- 





12 The “rediscovery” of social policy reveals a changing understand- 
ing of society by the SED. Well into the 1960’s, “social policy” was 
considered mainly an instrument which was used in capitalist 
societies to control class conflicts by means of social actions. Devel- 
opment of a Marxist-Leninist social policy implies that Marxist-Leninist 
society and its “planned” economic policy directed by the party also 
create tensions which require a social policy instrument for their 
diminution. On these problems, see Wolf-Rainer Leenen, Zur Frage der 
Wachstumsorientierung der marxistisch-leninistischen Sozialpolitik in 
der DDR (On the Question of the Growth Orientation of Marxist- 
Leninist Social Policy in the GDR), Berlin (West), Verlag Duncker und 
Humblot, 1977, pp. 20 ff. 
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ucts. “Catch up without overtaking,” therefore, was 
the dominant slogan of the last two years of the 
Ulbricht party leadership. 

It soon became clear that the one-sided promotion 
of specific branches of the economy jeopardized the 
proportionality of overall economic interrelations. 
Supply and processing industries not enjoying top 
priority in the plans adopted proved unable to meet 
goals set for them. As a result, privileged branches 
of the economy dependent on these industries were 
not in a position to fulfill their plan goals either. 
In addition, frequent delays in the finalization of new 
investments resulted in new plants coming into pro- 
duction later than initially expected. 

SED Central Committee plenums in 1969 and 
1970 were rife with discussion of the worsening 
economic situation of the country. Finally, the 14th 
Plenum of the Central Committee, which met Decem- 
ber 9-12, 1970, terminated the economic reform 
effort and introduced a phase of renewed centralized 
planning.’* There can be little doubt that the strikes 
which broke out in Poland at about the same time 
and toppled Wladyslaw Gomulka from power con- 
tributed to convincing the leadership of the SED 
that it had better refrain from further “experiments” 
and give priority instead to securing the domestic 
Stability of its own system of rule, even if this meant 
accepting slower rates of economic growth. 

The abandonment of the economic reforms also 
entailed renunciation of many of the expectations 
which had been raised by them. NOSPL and OSS had 
done more than simply instill the economic cadres 
of the GDR with new self-assurance. Within CMEA, 
the GDR had appeared to be marching in the fore- 
front of development and had emerged as something 
of a model for other member states. The hopes 
raised by the “scientific-technological revolution” 
had brought to the fore once again the utopian trait 
of Marxism-Leninism. Even if the revolution had 
been confined to “economics” and interpreted in a 
technocratic fashion, nature and society had still 
seemed capable of being harmonized, and the 

“society of the future” had still appeared capable of 
realization—even if not in the original, all-embracing 
emancipative sense of a classless society. Precisely 
these significant possibilities had had a stimulating 
effect on part of the young intelligentsia of the GDR. 
Therefore, when, after Honecker had taken over the 





13. On the situation of the economy of the GDR in 1970 and 
on the initial stages of the new economic policy pursued after the 
Eighth SED Congress in 1971, see Peter Mitzscherling, loc. cit., 
pp. 80 ff. 
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party leadership, the scientific-technological revolu- 
tion was Officially reinterpreted as a long-term, com- 
plex, and even self-contradictory process, a vacuum 
was created which the decidedly pragmatic policy 
followed since by the leadership of the SED has not 
been able to fill. 

These assertions should not be taken to mean that 
GDR society as a whole came under the influence 
of expectations arising from the scientific-techno- 
logical revolution and the economic reforms. But the 
growth of the GDR’s awareness of its own identity— 
at least as distinct from the country’s eastern neigh- 
bors, and in part also from the FRG—had its roots 
in this first reform period and had effects which can 
be felt even today. The GDR’s experience at that 
time with a successfully performing society of its 
own did not exclude critical commentary, though 
little of it was aired publicly. Writers in particular 
criticized the exclusive orientation adopted favoring 
economic effectiveness, improved consumption 
prospects, and material compensation of the indi- 
vidual for work done—from the socialist point of 
view—for society. 

The new self-assurance which such criticism re- 
flected resulted from the successes of the first years 
of the reforms especially and became increasingly 
characteristic of Ulbricht’s speeches, thus of official 
governmental statements and of the self-evaluation 
of the SED. It may be considered the initial source 
of the separate ideological development of the SED 
outside the framework of Marxism-Leninism as de- 
fined by the CPSU. 





‘The SED Reinterprets “Socialism” 





According to the interpretation of Marxism- 
Leninism held valid for the SED as for others up to 
the Seventh Party Congress of 1967, “socialism” 
was the first, lower phase in a continuous process 
of “formation of communist society’ (Kommunist- 
ische Gesellschaftsformation). The transition from 
the socialist to the communist phase was considered 
to be fluid and evolutionary, and socialist society was 
seen as differing from communist society mainly in 
that it still bore the “birthmarks” of capitalism. SED 
First Secretary Ulbricht departed from this view in 
september 1967, on the occasion of the 100th anni- 





14The substance and development of the conflict with the USSR 
on this subject has been analyzed in Walter Vélkel, ‘‘The Problems of 
Ideological Integration: Notes on the Discussion of Socialism in 
the GDR and the Soviet Union,” DA, Special Volume 1973, pp. 61 ff. 
The paper also contains a bibliography. 


versary of the publication of Marx’s Das Kapital, 
when he offered the formulation that socialism was 
not a “short transitional phase,” but a “relatively 
autonomous socioeconomic formation in the his- 
torical era of transition from socialism to com- 
munism.” *“ 

This new evaluation of the GDR’s historical status 
—which was in keeping with the goal set by the 
Seventh Party Congress, namely, “construction of 
the developed societal system of socialism”—had 
a number of ideologically as well as politically seri- 
ous consequences. The economic reforms under- 
taken in the GDR depended to a substantial extent 
on making greater use of the law of value, com- 
modity-money relationships, efficiency wages, profit, 
etc.—thus, of instruments and methods which in 
classical Marxist interpretation had always been con- 
sidered capitalist—if not on their establishment as 
the guiding mechanisms of the economy. This po- 
litico-economic policy, however, with the pressures 
it created for the theoretical exposition of a “‘Politi- 
cal Economy of Socialism,” came into conflict to a 
degree with the notion of continuous progress toward 
socialism and socialist society officially espoused by 
the party. Still, the proclamation of socialism as a 
“relatively autonomous” social formation served to 
permit measures taken to implement the economic 
reforms to be called socialistic, since the claim that 
there existed a specific socialist legality allowed a 
sharp dividing line to be drawn between socialism 
and capitalism, at least at the ideological level. At 
the same time, distinguishing socialism from com- 
munism served to make socialism a “system” of 
autonomous “totality.” The establishment of sys- 
temic autonomy was a precondition for development 
of theoretical propositions regarding the specific 
appearance, the internal structure, and the workings 
of such a “system.” 

Ulbricht’s ideological construct was obviously 
aimed more at the conservation and improvement of 
what already existed in the GDR than at further 
development of the GDR through continued trans- 
formation. The existence of this conservative trait 
was confirmed in his changed estimate of the longev- 
ity of socialism: no longer was socialism to be a 
short-term transitional phase; rather it was to last 
for a long historical period. According to Marxism- 
Leninism, however, the systemic stability of socialist 
society thereby implied could only exist if the internal 
social situation (especially class relations) could be 
considered at peace. These considerations led Ul- 
bricht to speak increasingly of the development of 
an ever more clearly defined “socialist human com- 
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munity [Menschengemeinschaft] in the GDR.” The 
term Gemeinschaft, i.e., community, with its tradi- 
tionally conservative overtones in Germany, sug- 
gested a context for socialization in which existing— 
or even increasing—social differentiations and the 
divergent social interests that resulted from them, 
theoretically, would not disrupt the basic harmony 
of society. With such a community as its social base, 
the political superstructure could maintain its au- 
thoritarian character. Its individual institutions could 
continue to function as before, and authority could 
be wielded in the same way as previously for as long 
as the socialist system lasted. 

Since within Marxism-Leninism the party is viewed 
as a dynamic change-promoting force, it was no 
accident that during the last years of the Ulbricht 
era, a government institution headed by Ulbricht, the 
Staatsrat (State Council), increasingly developed into 
the true political leadership instrument of the GDR.” 
Political practice and general statements indicated 
agreement regarding the growing weight of the state 
apparatus; and functionaries of the governmental 
and economic organizational units which dealt di- 
rectly with the details of economic reform and with 
the necessity of testing its separate measures in 
practical experiments acquired through their work a 
decision-making competence which could no longer 
be construed as part of the mere execution of de- 
tailed orders given by the party. 

The extended time frame which was implied in 
the GDR’s concept of socialism had deferred the 
problem of how the transition from socialism, as a 
closed and relatively autonomous “system,” to com- 
munism was to take place. Still, the question arose 
whether according to this concept further social 
development would be by means of evolutionary 
transformation (i.e., without serious sociopolitical 
conflicts), or whether ‘a qualitative leap” (i.e., a 
revolutionary transition) from one social formation 
to the other was to be inferred. Since the political 
explosiveness of this question was obvious, it was 
never discussed in the GDR to the point where a 
binding conclusion was reached. Nevertheless, some 
views were formulated which, in a dialectic context, 
seem odd. The philosophers Georg Mende and 
Erhard Lange, for example, felt they could speak 
of a “gradual leap” as the prospective form in which 
qualitative social change would occur.*® 

With its new interpretation of the GDR’s situation, 
the SED leadership not only challenged the Soviet 
claim to exclusive competence in issuing binding 
interpretations of Marxist-Leninist principles. Insist- 
ence on the view that socialism was a relatively 


autonomous social formation governed by concepts 
of legality specific unto itself would also inevitably 
raise doubts—at least in the long run—about the 
state of development of the Soviet Union, which, up 
to that time, after all, had not undergone economic 
reforms comparable to those of the GDR. The re- 
forms established the real sociopolitical background 
for the growth of an interpretation of socialism 
Specific to the GDR. Given these circumstances, it 
was hardly surprising that the views of the GDR 
were publicly subjected to severe criticism by 
Soviet social scientists at the international confer- 
ence on “Socialism’s Place in History” held in Prague 
in October 1970 under the auspices of the periodical 
Problems of Peace and Socialism.” 





Educational and Cultural Policy 





The effects of the two in part complementary and 
in part contradictory aspects of SED policy during 
the latter Ulbricht years—a proclivity for reform 
and experiment in the economic realm, coupled with 
conservative inflexibility in the political field—-were 
evident in the East German governments cul- 
tural policies. Inherent in acceptance of the concept 
of scientific-technological revolution were a commit- 
ment to the growing significance of science and an 
expectation that ever higher worker qualifications 
would be necessary. Accordingly, the educational 
system of the GDR was reformed and expanded at 
all levels. The number of graduates for technical 
schools and universities and of skilled workers and 
foremen, etc., grew dramatically. In addition, an 





15 Peter Joachim Lapp, Der Staatsrat im politischen System der 
DDR, 1960-1971 (The State Council in the Political System of the 
GDR), Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 1972. On the question of the 
basic relationship between the party and state apparatuses, see 
Gero Neugebauer, Partei- und Staatsapparat in der DDR: Zu einigen 
Aspekten der Instrumentalisierung der Staatsapparats durch die SED 
(Party and State Apparatuses in the GDR: Some Aspects of the Use 
of the State Apparatus by the SED), Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 
1978. 

16 Erhard Lange and Georg Mende, ‘‘The Dialectical Method of 
Marx’s Kapital and the Developed Societal System of Socialism in 
the GDR,” in Die aktuelle philosophische Bedeutung des “Kapital” 
von Karl Marx (The Current Phifosophical Significance of Karl Marx’s 
Kapital), Berlin (East), VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissenschaften, 
1968, p. 26. In assessing in greater detail the meaning of the “gradual 
leap," the authors of this work speak of a “‘system-preserving quali- 
tative change.” This part of their discussion illustrates the conse- 
quences for dialectical materialism of a system-theory approach: 
among other things, “system” and “totality” are equated. Ibid., pp. 

24 ff. 

17 See, in that publication’s North American edition, ‘‘Socialism’s 
Place in History, Stages and Criteria of its Development,” 

World Marxist Review (Toronto), December 1970, pp. 46-75. 
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extensive network of institutions of continuing edu- 
cation for the improvement of professional skills 
assured continuous adaptation of qualifications al- 
ready acquired to changed requirements by those 
already working in their professions.’ Professional 
and social advancement in nearly all fields depended 
on the presentation of proof that certain qualifying 
training had been formally concluded. And although 
for leading personnel a separate educational system 
(mainly party schools, colleges, and central insti- 
tutes) continued to exist and was even expanded, 
membership in this decisive sociopolitical grouping 
also as a rule became contingent on possession of a 
university degree. 

Substantial financial resources and a large num- 
ber of personnel were committed to the socialist 
educational system as it developed in the 1960’s. 
Yet parts of this system ceased to be functional as 
soon as it became clear that scientific-technological 
development advanced neither at the speed nor 
always in the direction which had been expected 
when the educational expansion had been under- 
taken. Economically, this implied the waste of limited 
resources; for the individual, it meant disappoint- 
ment, when the actual job he received did not cor- 
respond with his acquired skills and/or qualifica- 
tions. In addition, the enhancement of the general 
level of education of the society created a critical 
potential which increasingly enabled individual mem- 
bers of the society to pass knowledgeable judgment 
on political, social, and economic decisions. While 
the forms of “socialist democracy” which had existed 
earlier and which had been refined in the course 
of the economic reforms had been intended to forge 
stronger links between various institutions and the 
respective sectors of society with which they dealt, 
and also to make use of the expertise of various 
social groups in the decision-making process, insti- 
tutionalized forms of broader societal participation 
in decision-making continued to be almost totally 
restricted to purely advisory functions. Rarely, there- 
fore, could they fulfill the task assigned to them of 
integrating society in the country’s political institu- 
tions, except for short periods of time and in a 


SS 


18 On the achievements and the unresolved problems of the 
educational system of the GDR, see Adolf Kruppa, Wirtschafts- und 
Bildungs-planung in der DDR (Economic and Educational Planning in 
the GDR), Hamburg, Verlag Hoffmann und Campe, 1976. The effects of 
changed requirements on the system and level of education of 
functionaries are investigated in part in Gert-Joachim Glaessner, 
Herrschaft durch Kader: Leitung der Gesellschaft und Kaderpolitik in 
der DDR (Rule through Cadres: Direction of Societal and Cadre Policy 
in the GDR), Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 1977, esp. pp. 218 ff. 
and pp. 301 ff. 
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Students from the upper grades of a 10-year poly- 
technical school in Suhl perform experiments in a 
laboratory provided by the “Ernst Thälmann” Ve- 
hicle and Hunting Weapon Works. 


—Eastfoto. 


limited way. 

The successful development of the educational 
system (10 years of mandatory schooling through 
polytechnical high school, the completion of a pro- 
fessional training program as a normal standard, 
etc.) created a potential for critical thinking which, 
because it could not find a field of regular activity, 
remained outside of the political system in the nar- 
rower sense. As a result, many individuals gave up 
and retreated from social engagement into their 
own private worlds. Nevertheless, one ought not 
overlook the fact that the training in understanding 
political and societal relationships which had been 
received was increasingly a point of departure for 
the growth of critical thought and action which 
sought to clarify the degree to which existing condi- 
tions corresponded with the emancipatory principles 
of official ideology. 

One area in which such clarification seemed par- 
ticularly necessary was that of cultural policy. For 
if educational policy during the 1960’s can be said 
to have been expansive and reform-oriented, a con- 
servative tendency was clearly evident in the arts. 
When the policy of economic reform was initiated, 
East German writers were the first to think that they 
too would be allowed room for experimentation. The 
Kafka conference held in Czechoslovakia in 1963 
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provided additional encouragement in this direction. 
However, the 11th Plenum of the Central Committee 
of the SED held in December 1965 put an end to the 
writers’ hopes, at least insofar as these were based 
on the expectation of changed attitudes on the part 
of the party. It is noteworthy in retrospect that it 
was Erich Honecker who gave the Politburo report 
which rejected emergent critical socialist art forms 
and attempted to reimpose a narrow party-minded- 
ness on creative artists.” Even in 1965 Wolf Bier- 
mann and Christa Wolf figured prominently in this 
context. Criticism was directed mostly at Biermann 
—although his name stood for others as well— 
while Christa Wolf was taken to task for pleading for 
art which would raise questions “which are new, 
which the artist thinks he sees, even if he does not 
see how they can be solved.” She stressed the im- 
portance of the subjective for the creative process, 
but this view was officially rejected. 

While the cultural line laid down by the 11th 
Plenum of the Central Committee was maintained 
until the Eighth SED Congress of 1971, actual cul- 
tural development was hardly influenced at all by the 
views of the party. As things worked out, the search 
for new topics and forms, the discovery of the indi- 
vidual and his subjective essence, the inception of 
critical attempts to transcend what already existed, 
and the development of the artist’s self-conscious- 
ness were combined in these years with a readiness 
to take a stand based on one’s own views. 





Foreign Policy Conflict with the USSR 





While the ideological innovations of the SED re- 
sponsible for many of the GDR’s difficulties in the 
sociopolitical, economic, and cultural fields were— 
as we have seen—the source of tension between 
the GDR and the USSR during the 1960’s, by 1970 
it was becoming clear that the leadership of these 
two states had differing views on foreign policy 





19 See the very informative, even if often polemical and one-sided, 
presentation by Hans-Dietrich Sander, Geschichte der schönen 
Literatur in der DDR. Ein Grundriss (History of Literature in the GDR: 
An Outline), Freiburg, Verlag Rombach, 1972, pp. 225 ff. The most 
important documents on the cultural policy of the GDR in these 
years can be found in Elimar Schubbe, Ed., Dokumente zur Kunst-, 
Literatur- und Kulturpolitik der SED (Documents on the Artistic, Literary, 
and Cultural Policy of the SED), Stuttgart, Seewald Verlag, 1972. 

20 Developments over time, the divergent views of the GDR and the 
Soviet Union as expressed in the statements of the political leaders of 
both countries, and the change of substantive positions during the 
negotiations are described by Gerhard Wettig in Die Sowjetunion, die 
DDR und die Deutschlandfrage 1965 bis 1976: Einvernehmen und 
Konflikt im sozialistischen Lager (The Soviet Union, the GDR, and 


matters as well. The differences need not be de- 
scribed in detail in the present context.” It is suffi- 
cient for our purposes here to outline the underlying 
divergence of interests and perspectives between the 
two states and to trace the internal social conse- 
quences for the GDR of foreign policy decisions as 
they were finally made. 

The interests and the behavior of the GDR in its 
foreign relations have been determined by the fact 
that the state must look upon itself as a strictly 
political entity, since it lacks the additional legitima- 
tion of a national identity, which would enable it to 
safeguard the continuity of its existence as a state 
without tying that existence to the maintenance of 
present political-institutional forms. These forms— 
i.e. the present order—moreover, are burdened by 
the history of their origin. (This burden has been 
lightened somewhat by more recent history but has 
not been removed entirely.) The political order of 
the GDR was established with the active support and 
after the model of the occupying power of the post- 
World War II eastern zone of Germany. Its creation 
was accompanied by a profound socioeconomic revo- 
lution which was supported only in part by the social 
and political forces of the society itself. To the 
greater part of the society it appeared to have been 
imposed “from the outside” and “from above.” The 
deficiency of systemic legitimacy which resulted 
has never been redressed by the free expression of 
political will. Nor have the GDR’s political institu- 
tions been opened to the society, with a view to 
bringing social conflicts and interests within their 
compass and thereby uniting the political system 
from the grassroots up with societal structures, in 
a process of formation of a democratic will. Mass 
organizations and other forms of participation under 
“socialist democracy” indeed do constitute points 
of departure for the participation of social groups 
in decision-making processes. But because of the 
centralized decision-making structure of the bureau- 
cratic apparatus, use of the mass organizations has 





the German Question, 1965-1976: Agreement and Conflict in the 
Socialist Camo), Stuttgart, Verlag Bonn Aktuell, 1976. The book 
contains an amp'e bibliography. 

21 Dietrich Staritz has recently researched the extent to which an 
articulate autonomous movement for social transformation existed in 
the Soviet Zone of Occupation between 1945 and 1949, what goals it 
pursued, and to what extent the SED leadership integrated into pre- 
vailing political institutions this sort of early initiative for developing 
a process of democratic expression. See Dietrich Staritz, Sozia/ismus 
in einem halben Land: Zur Programmatik und Politik der KPD/SED 
in der Phase der antifaschistisch-demckratischen Umwalzung in der 
DDR (Socialism in Half a Country: The Program and Policy of the 
KPD/SED During the Phase of Antifascist Democratic Revolution in 
the GDR), Berlin (West), Verlag Klaus Wagenbach, 1976. 
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remained restricted to advisory functions, as men- 
tioned in the last section. They have not therefore 
fulfilled the legitimating and integrating functions 
for which they were created. 

These generalizations must be modified to the 
extent that those living and working in the GDR 
have adjusted to the existing order, from which they 
increasingly derive their interests and in which they 
try to satisfy their needs. This “legitimizing adapta- 
tion,” which can be interpreted as a continuous 
process of integration and disintegration, has in the 
course of time contributed substantially to render- 
ing “familiar’ what at first had been felt to be 
“alien.” The familiarity, however, has remained 
fragile. 

The justification of the existence of a separate 
East German state by the claim that a social order 
has been created which is superior to that in the 
other Germany remains unconvincing, despite its 
ideological underpinnings, if the individual cannot 
experience this “superiority” in everyday life, with- 
out recourse to Marxist-Leninist reasoning. Similarly, 
allusions to “historic progress” achieved by the GDR 
cannot be persuasive when, as was the case in 
the 1959-65 seven-year plan” and in the eco- 
nomic reforms, and as is so even now, the scientific- 
technological level, the living standard, certain con- 
Sumer habits, and other characteristics of the 
inimical rival Federal Republic are proclaimed as 
development goals for the GDR. Still, these con- 
siderations ought not to be taken to mean that there 
are no system-specific aspects of life in the GDR 
which are considered advantageous by its citizens 
and which lead to (partial) identification with the 
system. Among these are “warmer,” more binding 
social relations in the GDR than exist in the FRG, 
where interpersonal competition is sharper; high 
job security; the disappearance of class differences, 
evidenced by greater chances for advancement 
offered working-class children; an educational sys- 
tem which is excellent, despite certain weaknesses; 





22 The seven-year plan drafted in 1958 was supposed to cover the 
1959-1965 period. Plan goals were set too high, however, and had to 
be changed very quickly. The plan was given up entirely in 1961. 
Political goals expressed in the plan included catching up with and 
surpassing the FRG in per-capita consumption of industrial consumer 
goods and foodstuffs by 1961, and surpassing the FRG in labor 
productivity as well by 1965. See Der Siebenjahrplan des Friedens, 
des Wohlstands und des Glücks des Volkes. Rede Walter Ulbrichts vor 
der Volkskamme2r der DDR am 30.9.1959 Gesetz uber den Sieben- 
jahrplan 1959-1965. (The Seven-Year Plan of Peace, Prosperity and 
Popular Good Fortune: The Speech of Walter Ulbricht before the 
People's Chamber on the September 9, 1959, Law on the 1959-1965 
Seven-Year Plan), Berlin (East), Dietz Verlag, 1959. 

23 Since 1970 the SED has asserted that a socialist nation has de- 
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strong adherence to local and regional traditions; 
etc. 

While the incipient process of amalgamation of 
society and political system which attachment to 
such things represents must be taken seriously, 
it has in no way altered the fact that the GDR, for its 
self-preservation, must continue to maintain its 
political power structures intact. The experience 
of being historically and culturally different functions 
naturally as the basis of a state-constituting and 
State-preserving collective “we”-consciousness in 
the GDR only in relation to the other member states 
of CMEA. Distinctness from the other German state, 
in contrast, remains bound to political division and 
particularity.” This basic fact of life of the GDR in 
large part explains certain constant elements in the 
State’s foreign policies. For its existence, the GDR 
remains dependent on its creator (in a very special 
sense) the Soviet Union. Within this context, the 
expansion of its international relations beyond the 
system of socialist states and its worldwide accept- 
ance as a recognized subject of international law 
serve mainly to support a degree of national 
autonomy. 

The presence of two German states on the ter- 
ritory of a divided German nation will continue to 
constitute a challenge to the existence of the GDR 
for as long as the Democratic Republic cannot be 
certain of the stability of its social foundations. 
In this situation, two possible strategic positions 
toward the German question and the FRG were— 
and are—open to a party and state leadership 
motivated by a desire for self-preservation. Both 
proceed from the historical fact of national division, 
but they draw contrasting conclusions from it. The 
first position, which will be called the “offensive” 
attitude here, is aimed at overcoming this division. 
Continued political existence of the leadership is 
tied, according to this position, not to the preserva- 
tion of GDR statehood, but to the proposition that 
the GDR is more advanced than the FRG in historical 





veloped and continues to develop in the GDR. That this is a political 
proposition, for which there is as yet no corresponding GDR national 
consciousness, Can be seen from the inconsistencies which appear 
when the SED argues its case. Honecker himself proclaimed the 
formula ‘‘Citizenship—GDR; Nationality—German,” in a Dec. 12, 1974, 
speech at the 13th Plenum of the Central Committee of the SED. 

See Erich Honecker, Reden und Aufsätze (Speeches and Articles), 

Vol. 3, Berlin (East), Dietz Verlag, 1976, p. 262. The program issued 
by the Ninth Party Congress of the SED also speaks of the "Socialist 
Nation in the German Democratic Republic,” whose citizens (aside 
from the Sorbians), it says, are of German nationality. Protokoll der 
Verhandlungen des IX. Parteitages der Sozialistischen Einheitspartei 
Deutschlands (Protocol of the Debates of the Ninth Congress of the 
SED), Vol. 2, Berlin (East), Dietz Verlag, 1976, pp. 251 f. 
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social development. This ideologically substantiated 
superiority, so the argument goes, must be main- 
tained under all circumstances. Therefore, all pro- 
posals for reunification, confederation, or intra- 
German cooperation, insofar as they have derived 
from this offensive strategic attitude, have contained 
the condition that the “historic achievements” of 
the GDR be preserved. 

The advantages of such a strategy lay primarily in 
the fact that it permitted an active policy toward the 
FRG, the adversary perceived as representing a real 
threat, and in the opportunity which it offered the 
GDR to adopt a positive line with respect to the 
issue of national division by according to the GDR 
the benefits of an end to the division. This strategy’s 
disadvantages, which became clearer as time 
passed, lay in its decreasing credibility as chances 
for its realization declined, and in the fact that it 
made the international isolation the GDR faced 
outside the sphere of direct Soviet influence as a 
result of the Federal Republic’s policy based on the 
so-called Hallstein Doctrine even harder to over- 
come. The uncertain position of the GDR in the 
international community not only rendered it more 
difficult for the state to develop secure foreign-trade 
relations, but also diminished the desired gain in 
legitimacy which the political leadership, not least 
for domestic reasons, had hoped to reap from inter- 
national recognition of the statehood of the GDR. 

The alternative, “defensive” strategy open to the 
East German leadership viewed—and views—the 
post-World War Il division of Germany as a defini- 
tive end to the history of a unified “German nation.” 
For this strategy to be credible, it is necessary to 
make real (i.e., hypostatize) the “otherness” of the 
social and political order of the GDR in sufficient 
measure so that the differences between the GDR 
and the “bourgeois capitalist” FRG prove unbridge- 
able not only in political terms, but above all insofar 
as societal structures are concerned. Since both 
German societies undeniably still share such funda- 
mental features as language, history, social and 
political traditions, kinship relations, etc., the de- 
fensive strategy necessitates a permanent friend-foe 
polarization between the two, with a constant 
tendency toward a corresponding politicization of 
the internal East German social situation. Apropos 
of foreign relations, this kind of “defensive” 
strategy with respect to the German question en- 
courages the GDR to seek especially close ties with 
“humanity’s historic alternative,” the socialist world 
system, and its leading power, the Soviet Union. Not 
only does “socialist integration” imply political and 


military protection in this context; it is also the 
expression of a postulated total estrangement 
(Entfremdung) from the other Germany state. Legal 
recognition by the international community in 
general, and in particular by the FRG, serves the 
same purpose: to sanction politically and legally 
the permanence of the system which has come into 
being in the GDR. By similar logic, any playing 
down of the legal significance of international recog- 
nition brings into question the central axiom of the 
GDR’s self-identity. 

The defensive strategy gives the GDR the advan- 
tage of being able to base its conduct on the exist- 
ence of a consistent friend-foe relationship. This is 
suitable for a world and German political situation 
where there exist fewer and fewer credible points of 
departure for speedily overcoming the national divi- 
sion of Germany and at the same time protecting 
the GDR’s political identity. Domestically it re- 
quires, and also permits, a renewed, more thorough 
politicization of the whole society, which has to be- 
come committed to its alleged “otherness,” to its 
“new quality.” This domestic implication of the de- 
fensive strategy, however, is fraught with substantial 
danger for the political system, since the continued 
existence of similarities between the two Germanies 
indicated above undeniably contradicts the pos- 
tulates the GDR is asking its citizens to accept. 
Conflicts with the Federal Republic arising in the 
context of the defensive strategy cannot be put to 
positive use as the point of departure for an all- 
German policy effective against the FRG, as is pos- 
sible under the offensive alternative; rather, they 
appear exclusively as diversion, as interference in 
internal affairs, and as permanent challenge to the 
GDR’s very existence. 

Up to the end of the 1960’s, the GDR leadership 
advocated the “offensive” strategy outlined above. 
Indeed, as recently as in the Constitution of 1968, 
the leadership proclaimed the goal of German re- 
unification—though without specification as to con- 
crete timing, and conditional on the preservation of 
the GDR’s social and political order. But circum- 
stances at the beginning of the 1970’s, especially a 
partial divergence in the interests of the USSR and 
GDR, ultimately compelled the leadership to alter 
its perspective. 

Prior to the 1970’s, the foreign policy calculations 
of the Soviet Union did not differ fundamentally from 
those of the GDR. A principal aspect of Soviet foreign 
policy was the preservation and consolidation of 
the USSR’s immediate sphere of influence as it 
had developed as a result of World War Il and in 
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the postwar years. In this respect, the GDR, with its 
border location and its economic significance, oc- 
cupied a central position in Soviet thinking. The 
GDR’s_ internal and external consolidation and 
security were, therefore, of major importance to the 
Soviet Union in determining its own foreign policy 
generally and in shaping relations among the CMEA 
member countries. But the USSR, as a world power 
and the dominant force in its own system of states, 
had a far broader range of goals to consider and set 
priorities on than did the GDR. The relative decline 
of prestige of the United States during the Vietnam 
war and certain indications of a separate European 
development in the international field encouraged 
the Soviet Union to try to establish itself more 
strongly as a European power. In so doing, it ap- 
parently pursued at least two goals: international 
recognition of existing European borders, and thus 
of its own sphere of influence, and the creation of 
conditions which would give it better means of 
influencing those trends in European developments 
that had so far eluded its control. The evolution and 
suppression of the Prague Spring of 1968 made the 
achievement of an all-European agreement of the 
sort the Soviet Union desired more difficult, but at 
the same time more desirable. For the USSR could 





Willy Brandt, left, Chancellor of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and Willi Stoph, Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the German Democratic Republic, 
meet for official talks on March 19, 1970, in Erfurt, 
GDR. 


—Eastfoto. 


gain from the mere act of assembly of a European 
conference at least tacit absolution for its behavior 
in Czechoslovakia. 

Up to the late 1960’s, the unresolved intra- 
German situation had been a major barrier to the 
achievement of Soviet objectives in Europe. Thence- 
forth, the making of an arrangement with the Fed- 
eral Republic and its allies on the Berlin question— 
even if it turned out to be a modus vivendi rather 
than a definitive solution—increasingly came to be 
recognized by Moscow as a precondition for more 
comprehensive agreements on Germany. These, in 
turn, might serve as intruments which the Soviet 
Union could use as a vehicle for attaining the higher 
priority goal of convocation of a European confer- 
ence. 

The broader and more differentiated policy cal- 
culations of the USSR necessarily included a con- 
cern with safeguarding the GDR. But for the Soviet 
Union this was a partial goal, and certain conces- 
sions could be made regarding the GDR without 
jeopardizing the conceptual integrity of the great 
powers commitment. The power position of the 
Soviet Union and the other Warsaw Pact countries 
made possible risks—defined in military terms, in 
the final analysis—appear predictable and therefore 
minor. Dependent on the Soviet Union as its protec- 
tive power, the GDR could offer only temporary op- 
position, for the sake of its maximum goals, to Soviet 
resolve; it could not force the endorsement of these 
goals. In addition, because it for the most part 
lacked diplomatic channels of its own, * the GDR 
found itself dependent in another sense as well, 
i.e., on the foreign affairs information and foreign 
policy initiatives of the Soviet Union. 

The development and resolution of the differences 
between the Soviet Union and the GDR in 1970-71 
must be seen against this background. The GDR only 
hesitantly and reluctantly consented to enter into 
negotiations with the other Germany. It was con- 
strained to do so by the fact that negotiations be- 
tween the FRG and the Soviet Union had begun on 
January 30, 1970. The hesitation of the political 
leadership of the GDR is understandable: it was 
being compelled by circumstances and by the goals 
of Soviet policy to subject its foreign policy strategy 
to a fundamental review. While up to that time it 
had advocated the “offensive” concept, the leader- 
ship was now forced to switch to the “defensive” 
strategy. On January 19, 1970—i.e., even before 
the meetings of GDR and FRG government heads at 


24 Gerhard Wettig, op. cit., pp. 156 and 181. 


Erich Honecker addresses the Eighth Congress of 
the Socialist Unity Party of Germany on June 15, 
1971, a month after replacing Walter Ulbricht as 
party First Secretary. 


—Eastfoto. 


Erfurt and Kassel had been arranged **°—Walter 
Ulbricht responded to a statement made by West 
German Chancellor Willy Brandt on January 14, 
1970, by saying that Brandt’s thesis concerning the 
continued existence of one German nation in two 
states was “unrealistic” and served only “to circum- 
vent the establishment of normal relations with the 
GDR, based on equality of rights and international 
law.” * The existence of a separate socialist nation 
in the GDR and its indissoluble links to the socialist 
States of Eastern Europe, and especially to the 
Soviet Union, have since become central elements 
in the GDR’s official self-identification and the bases 
of the state’s domestic and foreign policies. 

This axiomatic stance rendered it possible for the 
East German party and state leadership to formulate 
its maximum goals for future negotiations: unquali- 


25 Federal Chancellor Brandt and Chairman of the GDR Council of 
Ministers Stoph met at Erfurt (GDR) on Mar. 19, 1970, and at 
Kassel (FRG) on May 21, 1970. 

26 Walter Ulbricht, ‘For Peaceful International Relations between 
Two Sovereign German States,” a press conference in Berlin, Neues 
Deutschland (Berlin [East]), Jan. 20, 1970, p. 3. 
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fied recognition by the Federal Republic in terms 
of international law; no special relations between the 
two German states; FRG agreement not to impede 
the GDR’s pursuit of diplomatic relations worldwide; 
establishment of a permanent Four-Power status for 
West Berlin, accompanied by a loosening, or possibly 
the relinquishment, of the city’s ties to the Federal 
Republic. In fact, as clearly demonstrated by the 
treaty of August 12, 1970, between the Federal Re- 
public and the Soviet Union on the renunciation of 
force and the normalization of relations, and by the 
Four-Power agreement of September 3, 1971, the 
GDR was not going to be able to enforce these de- 
mands. In 1970 and early 1971, the differences of 
“pon between the GDR and the Soviet Union be- 
vame pronounced enough to be visible even to the 
outside world. It was therefore in the interest of 
the Soviet Union to reestablish apparent harmony. 


THE ERA OF 
“ACTUALLY EXISTING SOCIALISM” 


Transition from Ulbricht to Honecker 


The replacement of Walter Ulbricht as First Secre- 
tary of the SED by Erich Honecker on May 5, 1971, 
at the 16th Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
party—before the Eighth Party Congress scheduled 
for June, at which Ulbricht had intended to give a 
fundamentally ideological, forward-looking report on 
“The Developed Societal System of Socialism in the 
1970's”—was without doubt a turning point in the 
development of the GDR.” Still, the great pains 
taken to make the change at the top look like a 
normal event should not be overlooked. 

Honecker had for many years been the designated 
successor of Ulbricht. As secretary of the Central 
Committee responsible for security questions and 
cadre policies, he had been able to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the party organization as well 
as of the military and police apparatus and to sub- 
stantially influence their personnel policies. The new 
First Secretary’s strong base in the power structures 
of the system explains to a very great extent 


27 On the biography and political career of Honecker, see Heinz 
Lippmann, Honecker: Porträt eines Nachfolgers (Honecker: Portrait of 
a Successor), Köln, Verlag Wissenschaft und Politik, 1971. On the 
way Ulbricht was replaced, see Harald Ludwig (pseudonym of H. 
Lippmann), “The SED Before the Eighth Party Congress,” DA, No. 6, 
1971, pp. 584 ff. 
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Figures whose star was on the rise in the early Honecker years, from th 


e left: Army General Heinz Hoffmann, 
Minister of Defense; Col. General Erich Mielke, Minister for State Security; Horst Sindermann, from 1973 
to 1976 Chairman of the Council of Ministers; and Werner Krolikowski, from 1973 to 1976 Secretary for 
Economics in the ruling Socialist Unity Party. 


—Photos of Hoffmann, Sindermann, and Krolikowski by EUPRA; of Mielke by Eastfoto. 


why drastic personnel changes in the top positions of 
party and state failed to materialize. Even later on, 
when the influence of functionaries running state 
and economic institutions was gradually reduced 
and transferred to cadres with more pronounced 
party careers in the Central Committee, and when 
Minister of Security Erich Mielke and Minister of 
Defense Heinz Hoffmann advanced to Politburo 
membership, the changes made no dramatic im- 
pression. Rather, they corresponded with the new 
party line of again strongly emphasizing the party’s 
own influence and leadership role.” 

The treatment of Ulbricht reflected the same 
effort. He received the post of Chairman of the 
SED, a position not provided for in the party statute, 
and remained Chairman of the State Council—but he 
forfeited his political influence. The State Council 
lost its once dominant role in the political system; 
Ulbricht’s speeches and writings ceased to be 
quoted; etc. 

Honecker’s accumulation of offices also proceeded 
with little dramatic spectacle. After his confirmation 
as First Secretary at the Eighth Party Congress of the 
SED held June 15-19, 1971, he took over the chair- 
manship of the National Defense Council on June 


28 On the personnel changes made at the Eighth and Ninth Party 
Congresses of the SED, see Karl Wilhelm Fricke, ‘‘'Honecker’s Team,” 
DA, No. 9, 1971, pp. 962 ff.; and Peter C. Ludz, “The Ninth 
Party Congress of the SED: A Review,” DA, Special Volume 1976, 
pp. 3 ff. 
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29, 1971. The People’s Chamber elected him Chair- 
man of the State Council on October 29, 1976. 

It is important to realize that this relatively late 
assumption by Honecker of the function of formal 
head of state occurred within the context of the 
only drastic modification of personnel policies of 
the entire Ulbricht-to-Honecker transition. After 
Ulbricht died on August 1, 1973, Willi Stoph, who, 
as longtime Chairman of the Council of Ministers, 
had played a decisive part in the implementation of 
the economic reforms on the governmental side, was 
moved to the not very influential position of State 
Council Chairman on October 3, 1973. He was 
Succeeded as Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
by Horst Sindermann, previously one of his primary 
deputies. The significance of this reshuffle of per- 
sonnel as a kind of revenge on the “crew of the 
economic reforms’ emerged when at the same 
juncture Günter Mittag was replaced as Central Com- 
mittee Secretary for Economics. Considered the 
conceptual and the political brain behind both 
NOSPL and OSS, he was appointed First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers, while 
Werner Krolikowski, who had only been promoted 
to membership in the Politburo at the Eighth Party 
Congress, took over his position in the Central Com- 
mittee Secretariat. On October 29, 1976, however, 
all these moves were reversed. Willi Stoph again 
became Chairman of the Council of Ministers; and 
Günter Mittag resumed his position of responsibility 
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for conceptualizing economic policy in the Secre- 
tariat of the Central Committee. Sindermann, mean- 
while, was downgraded to the relatively uninfluen- 
tial position of President of the People’s Chamber, 
and Krolikowski to Mittag’s former post in the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. Honecker at this time added the 
vacant Chairmanship of the State Council to his own 
list of posts. This complete exchange of roles within 
the leadership in the space of only three years must 
be seen against the background of the changing 
economic situation of the GDR. While in 1973 diffi- 
culties in the economic realm appeared to have been 
eliminated, in fact rising raw-material prices and the 
effects of the economic crisis on world markets had 
increasingly had an adverse impact on the economy 
of the GDR. Thus, although the reasoning behind the 
1976 changes is not known in detail, it does seem 
that the slighted “reformers” used the difficult 
economic situation of the country to stage a come- 
back.” 


Ideological Innovation Abandoned 


The broad continuity of personnel in leadership 
positions between the Ulbricht and Honecker eras 
contrasted with the significant shift in the self- 
assessment and sociopolitical conception which was 
endorsed by the political leadership at the Eighth 
Party Congress and which remains in effect today. 
Impetus for the corrective changes made in the 
party line came from the resolutions of the 24th Con- 
gress of the CPSU, which were accepted as binding 
for the SED—even before the dismissal of Ulbricht 
—hby a Politburo resolution of April 15, 1971. This 
resolution put an end to the separate ideological 
development which had been initiated several years 
before with Ulbricht’s statements on socialism as a 
“relatively autonomous societal formation” and on 
the growth of a “socialist human community” in the 
GDR. The Politburo specifically stressed “that the 
guidelines worked out by the 24th Party Congress of 
the CPSU . . . are of general theoretical and political 
importance for our Socialist Unity Party, for answer- 
ing the basic questions of the creation of the de- 
veloped socialist society in the GDR.” * Exposition 
in detail of the contents of this Politburo resolution, 





29 Changes in government positions at this time are analyzed in 
Ilse Spittmann, “The NOS Team Returns,” DA, No. 11, 1976, pp. 
1121 ff. 

39 “Resolution of the Politburo of the Central Committee of the 
SED on the Results of the 24th Congress of the CPSU,” Einheit 
(Berlin [East]), No. 5, 1971, pp. 499 ff., esp. p. 501. 
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which was endorsed by the Eighth Party Congress, 
spelled out even then the political line which the 
SED has followed ever since. But acceptance of the 
concepts of the CPSU did not relieve the SED leader- 
ship of the necessity of adapting authoritative Soviet 
Statements to conditions in the GDR. 

The main features of the ideological-programmatic 
conceptions which have been valid for the SED since 
1971 are based on a revision of the concept of 
socialism as it had been interpreted since the 
Seventh Party Congress in 1967. Characterization 
of society as a “system” has now been expressly re- 
jected;** the new sociopolitical goal is the “molding 
of the developed socialist society.” ° The conserva- 
tive, harmonious image of a developing “socialist 
human community” in the GDR has given way to 
a concept of the society as a “class society of a 
special type,” which still bears—though in decreas- 
ing measure—the “birthmarks of the old society.” * 
This characterization has far-reaching consequences 
not only for evaluation of the social situation but 
also for the development of the political system. 
Within the framework of Marxism-Leninism, it affords 
a basis for proving the necessity of the leading role 
of the working class, and thus of the communist 
party, until the establishment of communist 
society.™* While this position had never been aban- 
doned formally even under Ulbricht, the state ap- 





31 At the Eighth Party Congress of the SED, Harry Tisch spoke very 
categorically against the “system” terminology which had been all 
but exclusively used in Ulbricht’s time. See Protokoll der Verhand- 
lungen des VIII. Parteitages der Sozialistischen Einheitspartei Deutsch- 
lands (Protocol of the Proceedings of the Eighth Congress of the SED), 
Vol. 1, Berlin (East), Dietz Verlag, 1971, p. 287. Tisch was elected a 
candidate member of the Politburo at this party congress. On April 
28, 1975, he succeeded the deceased Herbert Warnke as chairman of 
the communist labor unions (FDGB); and on June 5, 1975, he became 
a full member of the Politburo. 

32 See the SED Party Program in Protokoll der Verhandlungen des 
IX. Parteitages ... , pp. 218 ff. 

33 On this, see Erich Hahn, “The Building of Socialist Consciousness 
in the Process of Constructing Socialism in the GDR,” in Die 
entwickelte sozialistische Gesellschaft: Wesen und Kriterien—Kritik 
revisionistischer Konzeptionen (The Developed Socialist Society: 
Essence and Criteria—Critique of Revisionist Conceptions), Berlin 
(East), Dietz Verlag, 1973, pp. 237 and 239. (The second revised 
edition [Berlin, 1976] no longer contains the notion of a “class society 
of the new type.” Although continued mention is made of classes and 
strata, these concepts are not used to characterize a class society. 
See the literature cited below in note 36.) Without naming Ulbricht, 
Hahn wrote: “We reject ... the idea of a class-indifferent ‘human- 
community-consciousness.’ ” Hahn is currently a candidate member 
of the Central Committee of the SED, full professor at the Academy 
of Social Sciences of the Central Committee of the SED, and Chairman 
of the GDR'’s Scientific Council for Philosophic Research. 

34 See Erich Honecker, Die Rolle der Arbeiterklasse und ihrer Partei 
in der sozialistischen Gesel/schaft (The Role of the Working Class and 
Its Party in Socialist Society), Berlin (East), Dietz Verlag, 1974, pp. 
166 f. 
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Gunter Mittag, left, relieved of dut 
tary for Economics in 1973-76, and Willi Stoph, re- 
moved from responsibilities as Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers during the same period. 


—Katherine Young. 


paratus in fact had increasingly assumed the role 
of organizer of economic and, to a high degree, 
social processes. This development has been 
stopped under Honecker, and the more purely in- 
strumental character of the state apparatus has been 
stressed.” 

A view of society according to which there “still 
exist in the GDR distinctions in the status and in 
the interests of classes and social strata” draws 
particular attention to processes of differentiation 
in the social structure and to the social conflicts 
resulting from them. The microstructure of society, 
in particular, gains in importance under this view. 
No end to the social division of labor is foreseen, and 
differences in work requirements, levels of qualifica- 
tion, and, accordingly, in the status of the individual 
in the production process are apparently to remain 
for a long time. However, the principle of “material 
interest’—according to the economists, indispens- 
able as an incentive to better work performance— 


35 See the new Party Statute adopted by the Ninth Congress of the 
SED, which in Article 63 gives ‘‘the party organizations in the 
ministries and in the other central or local state organs and institu- 
tions ... the right to control the activities of the apparatus concerning 
the implementation of the resolutions of the party and government 
and the observance of socialist legal norms.” The previous Statute, 
adopted by the Sixth Party Congress in 1963, had provided that the 
party organization in the ministries and other state organs ‘‘because 
of the special conditions of work in the state apparatus cannot 
exercise controlling functions.” See Protokoll der Verhandlungen des 
IX. Parteitages ..., p. 293; and Protokoll der Verhandlungen des VI. 
Parteitages der Sozialistischen Einheitspartei Deutschlands (Protocol 
of the Proceedings of the Sixth Congress of the SED), Vol. 4, Berlin 
(East), Dietz Verlag, 1963, p. 432. 
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can by no means lead to social equality, but rather 
would lead, more often than not, to socially unjustifi- 
able differences in standards of living. As early as 
1966-67, attempts made to develop a “societal fore- 
cast” (Gesellschaftsprognostik) demonstrated that 
the political leadership was becoming increasingly 
aware of this and convinced of the need for a sys- 
tematic social policy which could influence the de- 
velopment of the social structure. The research 
undertaken at that time, because it was too preten- 
tious in its goals and was carried out basically with- 
out using empirical data, had no practical results. 
But the approach which has now been adopted 
opens the way to more intensive and more empiri- 
cally oriented research into social structures, and to 
a search for practicable instruments for interven- 
tion in sociopolitical development.” 





The “Main Task” 





This shift of official attention toward real social 
processes and the problem situations manifest in 
them, and toward the needs and interests of the 
members of society is reflected in large measure in 
what is called the “main task”. Expressly designated 
a long-term strategic goal orientation, the “main 
task” has been the standard point of reference cited 
for all actions in the realms of economic, social, and 
cultural policy since the Eighth Party Congress. It 
consists “in the further enhancement of the material 
and cultural living standard of the people on the 
basis of a rapidly accelerating tempo of socialist 
production, increased efficiency, increased scien- 
tific technological progress, and the growth of labor 
productivity.” *” 


AE i 

36 On this, see especially the series Soziologie published by Dietz 
Verlag in Berlin (East). The following books of the series deserve 
special attention in this context: Zur Sozia/struktur der sozialistischen 
Gesellschaft (On the Social Structure of Socialist Society), 1974; 
Soziologische Probleme der Klassenentwicklung in der DDR (Socio- 
logical Problems of the Development of Classes in the GDR), 1975; S. 
Grundmann, Arbeiterklasse—Gegenwart und Zukunft: Weltan- 
schauliche und soziologische Probleme der Voraussage und Gestaltung 
sozialer Prozesse (The Working Class—Present and Future: Ideological 
and Sociological Problems of the Prediction and Creation of Social 
Processes), 1975; S. Grundmann et al., Zur Entwicklung der Arbeiter- 
klasse und ihrer Struktur in der DDR (On the Development of the 
Working Class and Its Structure in the GDR), 1976. A comprehensive 
bibliography is contained in Dieter Voigt, ‘‘Social Structure Research 
in the GDR: A Critical Analysis,” DA, No. 5, 1975, pp. 476 ff. The 
trend toward categorization in Marxist-Leninist research into social 
structures is investigated in Horst Röder, “Sociological Categories and 
Concepts for the Analysis of Social Structure in the GDR,” DA, 
Special Volume 1975, pp. 1 ff. 

37 See Protokoll der Verhandlungen des IX. Parteitages . . 
218 f. 
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This general ideological-programmatic statement 
sets no new goals. Endorsements of similar objec- 
tives can be found in such fundamental program- 
matic statements of Marxism-Leninism as the so- 
called “Basic Economic Law of Socialism.” Never- 
theless, there can be no doubt that reference to 
the “main task” signifies a change of course. For it 
reveals the judgment of the political leadership that 
the higher level of expectations of the present gen- 
eration must be taken seriously.” The disturbances 


38 Erich Honecker, Die Ro/le der Arbeiterklasse .. ., p. 170: “‘In this 
main task, the position of the workers’ needs in socialist society is 
defined as fundamental. They [i.e., workers’ needs] are characterized 
as the decisive basis for economic management and planning.” 
Werner Krolikowski, in Der /X. Parteitag der SED Uber die Fortsetzung 
des politischen Kurses der Hauptaufgabe. Die Einheit von Wirtschafts- 
und Sozialpolitik (The Ninth Party Congress of the SED on the Pursuit 
of the Political Course of the Main Task: The Unity of Economic and 
Social Policy), Berlin (East), Dietz Verlag, 1976, p. 9, speaks of an 
“irrevocable pulitical course of turning toward the masses, toward 
their immediate interests and requirements.” The main task, he 
asserts, contains a “long-range strategic orientation.” 
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Young people examine household appliances in a downtown 


in Poland in December 1970 had convincingly dem- 
onstrated to them that a supply of goods insufficient 
to satisfy existing requirements and a policy of forced 
investment at the cost of consumption could jeopar- 
dize the political stability of the existing system. 

An orientation toward a conscious and continuous 
raising of living standards appeared all the more 
necessary since hopes that the scientific-technologi- 
cal revolution would produce a quick, qualitative leap 
in social development had proved ill-founded. It is 
true that the “main task” continues to stress “a 
rapidly accelerating tempo of socialist production” 
as a precondition for the improvement of working 
and living conditions; but it associates further eco- 
nomic growth with factors of intensification (in- 
creased efficiency and labor productivity) and con- 
tinuity (scientific-technological progress). 

Behind the disappearance of the term scientific- 
technological revolution from current discussion and 
the attendant shift of emphasis to the need to 
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promote scientific-technological progress lies an 
awareness that stages of technological development 
cannot be skipped over at will. The notion that they 
can be is now criticized as “subjectivism.” Omission 
of intermediate steps in the GDR had not only over- 
strained the investment capacity of the economy, but 
also prevented possible improvements of existing 
production facilities.” In addition, full automation 
of production processes had given rise to a 
number of unresolved technical problems. Concen- 
tration on the goal of full automation complicated 
necessary steps toward part- or full-mechanization 
which would have permitted better use of existing 
possibilities for a more efficient production conifigu- 
ration. These more strictly economic considerations 
were reinforced by the fact that in the GDR as 
elsewhere the scientific-technological revolution was 
resulting in damage to the environment which it 
would be difficult to remedy, and in the waste of 
scarce raw materials. 

The more sober assessment of the tempo and 
prospects of scientific-technological revolution which 
resulted led to a change of view concerning the 
relationship between the scientific-technological rev- 
olution and the socialist order of society. As late as 
1971 Ulbricht had spoken of “the development of 
socialism during the scientific-technological revolu- 
tion.”* According to this view, socialist and scientific- 
technological revolution were in inseparable unity. 
But from Marxist-Leninist perspective, this insepar- 
ability implied an infringement upon the primacy of 
the party: “base” and “superstructure” seemed to 
coalesce, with processes at the base perhaps even 
conceded definitive priority. The current official view 
draws the dividing line between base and super- 
structure more clearly and thereby safeguards the 
leading role of the party. It promotes “the organic 
linkage of the achievements of the scientific-techno- 
logical revolution with the merits of socialism.” This 
goal is bound to the “intensification of social pro- 
duction,” thus to a better utilization and a continu- 
ous development of that which already exists.* 

The hope that with the help of the scientific- 
technological revolution victory might come in the 
not too distant future in “the socialist offensive in 
economic competition with imperialism” is no longer 
maintained. But of course, retreat from this oft- 


39 See Erich Honecker, Die Rolle der Arbeiterklasse . . . p. 172. 
40 Walter Ulbricht, Die historische Mission der Sozialistischen Ein- 
heitspartei Deutschlands: 6 Reden und Aufsätze (The Historic Mission 
of the SED: 6 Speeches and Articles), Berlin (East), Dietz Verlag, 

1971, p. 126. 
41 Protokoll der Verhandlungen des IX. Parteitages .. ., p. 219. 


proclaimed goal does not mean that the claim to 
systemic superiority has been abandoned. Rather, 
it is now alleged that the superiority will become 
manifest first “objectively in the long run... in the 
utilization of these new forces.” “ 

Thus, the long-range optimistic perspective of 
the “main task” remains tied to further progress in 
the sciences. But in this field the party has found 
itself facing what is in many respects an unsatis- 
factory situation. A whole range of new mathemati- 
cally and empirically oriented sciences which had 
developed during the period of the reforms stood 
next to central Marxist-Leninist disciplines such as 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy, the political economy of 
socialism, and scientific communism. Marxist- 
Leninist research proper had been neglected be- 
cause of its apparent practical irrelevance. As a 
result, not only had the ideology in many cases lost 
its integrating and organizing powers, but the lead- 
ing position of the party—a position closely tied in 
with that of Marxism-Leninism—itself seemed to be 
affected. 

The reaction of the SED leadership at the Eighth 
Party Congress and afterwards was unambiguous: 
the primacy of Marxism-Leninism was to be re- 
stored.** General Marxist-Leninist schooling and 
training was intensified. Research in the basic dis- 
ciplines of Marxism-Leninism was given special at- 
tention with the goal of arriving at concepts which 
conformed with ideology and at the same time were 
adequate for dealing with the real situation. The 
discussion which has taken place to date, however, 
has made it clear that many of the categories of 
Marxism-Leninism can no longer be unequivocally 
defined. Among these are such central concepts as 
“force of production,” “production relationship,” 
“base,” “superstructure,” etc. Furthermore, it has 
proved impossible—in view of contrasting epistomo- 
logical positions, this was to be expected—to 
reconcile Marxist-Leninist categories with the basic 
concepts of the empirical sciences. The tension be- 
tween the two conceptual systems did lead to fruit- 
ful discussions which showed the limitations of each, 


42 See Erich Honecker, Die Rolle der Arbeiterklasse . . ., p. 172. 
43 Ibid., pp. 165 f. and pp. 171 f. Also Kurt Hager, “The Developed 
Socialist Society: The Problems of the Social Sciences after the Eighth 

Party Congress of the SED,” Einheit, No. 11, 1971, p. 1207. On the 
present policy of the SED in the area of the social sciences, see Kurt 
Hager, Der IX. Parteitag und die Gesellschaftswissenschaften. Rede 
auf der Konferenz der Gesellschaftswissenschaftler der DDR am 25. 
und 26. November 1976 in Berlin (The Ninth Party Congress and 

the Social Sciences: Speech at the Conference of Social Scientists of 
the GDR of November 25-26, 1976, Berlin), Berlin (East), Dietz 

Verlag, 1976. 
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but on the whole, the party has apparently managed 
to a large extent to establish in the framework of its 
scientific policy the priority of ideology in the 
various disciplines. 

In addition, the party has secured its claim to 
leadership by means of a reorganization of research. 
A compact system of scientific councils attached to 
the Academy of Sciences of the GDR, the Academy 
of Social Sciences of the Central Committee of the 
SED, and other central party and state organizations 
enables it to better plan, coordinate, and control re- 
search capacities and contents.” 


Evaluation of “Realistic” Policy 


At this point in our presentation, the question 
can already be raised as to what was really new in 
the conceptual formulations and self-assessment of 
the SED after the Eighth Party Congress. The answer 
seems likely to clarify the changed way in which the 
present political leadership of the GDR is confronted 
with the problem of legitimacy. All programmatic 
statements include a striking emphasis on the lead- 
ing role of the party. The importance of the “sub- 
jective factor,” i.e., the party, and the primacy of 
politics are being stressed both with regard to 
“spontaneous” economic and social processes, and 
inside the network of political institutions as well. 
This would appear to indicate that views which were 
current during the years which preceded the eco- 
nomic reforms are once again gaining ground. But 
this first impression does not get to the heart of 
the present situation. The distinction between what 
is happening now and what was happening prior to 
the reforms is revealed by the different argumenta- 
tion used to justify the special role of the party. If 
one leaves aside the standard set arguments in 
favor of the party’s claim to the leading role (e.g., 
its advanced consciousness, its position as avant- 
garde of the working class, etc.), one sees that 
whereas formerly the claim was also based on “the 
situation of internal class struggle” (nationalization 
of industrry, collectivization in agriculture, etc.), on 
the existence of an alleged or real “threat” from 
abroad, or on the need to concentrate all forces in 
order to achieve a future, higher socioeconomic con- 
dition (scientific-technological revolution), these 
arguments have now generally been set aside or 
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44 See the entry “Scientific Councils” (Wissenschaftliche Räte) in 
DDR-Handbuch, Köln, Verlag Wissenschaft und Politik, 1975, pp. 
953 f. 
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play only a peripheral role. The new arguments 
which have replaced them are based on a more sober 
orientation regarding the existing societal situation 
and on a substantially different assessment of the 
length of time in which qualitative changes in the 
state of the society can reasonably be expected to 
occur. In the view of the party itself, even socialist 
society functioning “on the basis of its own princi- 
ples” (that is, even after the means of production 
are nationalized, overall social planning is intro- 
duced, etc.) will continue to produce and reproduce 
social differentiation and conflict. The present 
society is imperfect; and though it is progressing— 
at a pace which has not been determined—it will 
continue to struggle for a long time to come with the 
“birthmarks” of past eras, as well as with new 
problems of its own which will continue to arise. 
While it is true that the party continues to cling to 
the optimistic prospect of a “society of the future,” 
this society remains undefined and serves at best, 
insofar as the pressing demands of the day permit, 
as a point of reference for the solution of current 
conflicts. 

On the basis of such an assessment, the party can 
no longer legitimate its policy as it had during the 
economic reform period, by reference to a future to 
be created by the reforms. It can do so today only 
by demonstrating what it can do for society under 
present circumstances. Thus, the “improvement of 
the material and cultural standards of living’ re- 
lated to the performance of the economic system 
as formulated in the “main task” is an adequate 
expression of the challenge to which the party must 
respond in this new situation. 

That the political leadership is aware of this 
specific challenge can be seen in its frequent use of 
the word “real.” The party’s attachment to “reality” 
is intended both as a commitment and as a warning. 
The “real view” and the “real plan” commit the party 
to transforming existing potentialities into practical 
realities. On the other hand, the leadership demurs 
to unrealizable hopes and experiments of the sort 
which in the history of the GDR have proved abor- 
tive time after time. The formula of “actually exist- 
ing socialism” combines the two positions.“ It 





45 It seems that this notion was introduced by Erich Honecker at 
the Ninth Plenum of the Central Committee of the SED on May 28-29, 
1973. See Erich Honecker, Die Rolle der Arbeiterklasse . . ., p. 317. 
Since then, it has appeared in Honecker’s writings and in other 
publications in the GDR. For a recent example, see Erich Honecker, 
“The Socialist Revolution in the GDR and Its Prospects,” Neues 
Deutschland, Sept. 27, 1977, p. 4. In this address, Honecker speaks 
of the GDR as having belonged “for a long time to the world of real 
socialism.” 
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demonstrates the will of the present political leader- 
ship to preserve its own existence and at the same 
time to rebut the contentions of critical voices, es- 
pecially on the left. On the “left,” the party has seen 
illusionary wishful thinking at work which in the 
end might undermine established political struc- 
tures.“ The party opposes with equal forcefulness, 
however, those who lean more toward a right, social 
democratic position and urge the party to adopt an 
even more “pragmatic” policy. Apparently, the 
political leadership is aware of its own persisting 
lack of legitimacy and has concluded that it can 
maintain its position of power only by means of an 
intensive “politicization” of society. 

The willingness of the SED to back away from 
goals and promises in which no one could earnestly 
continue to believe responded to a broadly-based 
attitude in the society of the GDR. In Ulbricht’s time 
the society had too often been confronted with 
slogans which it knew to be unrealizable even as they 
were being proclaimed. As a result, the prospect of 
a period of secure and predictable normality which 
a gradual improvement of concrete living conditions 
promised was a sizable asset to the political leader- 
ship under Honecker, especially in its early years in 
power. The problem with such a “realistic” policy, 
given the party’s will to self-preservation, derives 
from the implied necessity of daily “proving” itself 
anew. The success or failure of the political leader- 
ship is opened to almost daily judgment. In periods 
of crisis, such a “realistic” policy is seriously defi- 
cient in its ability to mobilize a positive emotional 
response. This defect is all the more troublesome for 
the SED since there exists no process for shaping 
the will of the people and thereby providing continu- 
ous integration, which alone could properly legiti- 
mate the party’s position. The party, and especially 
its leadership, cling to the view that they must not 
permit their monopoly of power and force to be in- 
fringed upon, despite the fact that, except in acute 
crisis situations or for purposes of intimidation in 
particular cases, they are less and less able to make 
unlimited use of it. For if it is to achieve its economic 
goals, the party will have to depend to a considerable 
degree on individual initiative and desire to work, 





46 See, for example, the section entitled ‘‘The Falsification of the 
Marxist-Leninist Theory of Socialism as a Method of Fighting against 
Real Socialism,” in Philosophischer Revisionismus: Quellen, Argu- 
mente, Funktionen im ideologischen Klassenkampf (Philosophical 
Revisionism: Sources, Arguments, Functions in Ideological Class 
Struggle), Berlin (East), Dietz Verlag, 1977, pp. 415 ff. In addition, 
this volume contains a comprehensive selected bibliography of Soviet 
and East German literature on the criticism of “revisionism.” Ibid., 
pp. 426 ff. 
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which could only be destroyed, not awakened or 
preserved intact, by the demonstrative use of coer- 
cive measures. 

The policy shift of the party just discussed, away 
from distant goals toward individually experienced 
successes in the present, had to prove itself first of 
all in the economic field. The shift of emphasis in 
SED policy was evident, among other places, in the 
change made in basic agitation slogans. While into 
the 1960's the main slogan was “As we work today, 
we shall live tomorrow,” today’s slogan in the con- 
text of the “main task” is the “unity of economic 
and social policy.” Of course, the thinking of the 
party expressed in this way does not deny the validity 
of the economic fact that in a growth-oriented 
economy today’s investments mean forgone con- 
sumption. Nevertheless, under the “unity of eco- 
nomic and social policy,” present needs are given 
higher priority than was the case in earlier years. 
Another point should be stressed in evaluating this 
new central slogan. The “just” distribution of goods 
produced is no longer expected to result immedi- 
ately from a “correct” economic policy; it is seen to 
require an instrument of its own, i.e., social policy. 
Since only that which has actually been produced 
and is available can be distributed and consumed, 
however, the policy of the SED remains tied to the 
success of its economic policy.” 





‘Lhe Economic Situation 


Economic development in the GDR after 1970-71 
was burdened by the disproportions in the economy 
—referred to earlier in this essay—that had de- 
veloped by 1969-70. By means of increased atten- 
tion to supply industries which had been neglected 
and as a result of “realistic” plans, however, these 
disproportions in the economic structure of the 
country were soon eliminated, and greater stability 
in economic development was achieved. But after 


47 A detailed analysis of the development and present situation 
of the economy of the GDR would be beyond the scope of this article. 
For such information, see the weekly reports of the Deutsches Institut 
fir Wirtschaftsforschung in Berlin (West), which observes and 
analyzes the development of the economic situation in the GDR on 
a continuous basis. The institute has published the most important 
results of its research in summarized form in Doris Cornelsen et al., 
Handbuch der DDR-Wirtschaft (Handbook of the Economy of the 
GDR), Reinbeck b. Hamburg, Rowohlt Taschenbuchverlag, 1977. In 
addition, the Forschungsstelle für gesamtdeutsche wirtschaftliche und 
soziale Fragen in Berlin (West) investigates individual aspects of the 
economic development of the GDR, especially matters related to the 
planning and management of the economy. It publishes the series 
FS-Analysen (Research Office Analyses). 
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1973, following the enormous rise worldwide of raw 
material prices—especially of crude oil prices—the 
GDR again found itself faced with a new situation.” 
Because the Soviet Union and the other member 
countries of CMEA raised their prices for raw ma- 
terials traded within the bloc—though with a two- 
year time lag and not to the extent prices rose out- 
side the bloc—the GDR, poor in raw materials as it 
is, experienced cost rises from which it has not been 
able to recover to this day. 

In recent years, the GDR has become increasingly 
dependent on foreign trade. While national income 
rose annually from 1960 to 1975 by an average 
4.7 percent, foreign trade in the same period in- 
creased by 9.7 percent annually. By 1975, the coun- 
try’s export quotient (exports as a percentage of 
gross social product) had reached 25 percent, just 
as had that of the FRG. The deterioration of the 
GDR’s trade position is clearly revealed, however, 
when price developments on the import and export 
sides of the country’s foreign trade are compared. 
While from 1972 to 1975 prices for GDR exports 
increased by a total of 17 percent, prices for the 
goods it imported rose by 34 percent. 

The serious problems resulting from this foreign 
trade situation were intensified by changes taking 
place in the regional structure of the GDR’s foreign 
trade. Specifically, the relative importance of the 
socialist countries as trading partners declined, 
while that of the Western industrial countries in- 
creased. Both imports and exports were affected by 
this trend. But imports from the Western industrial 
countries grew much faster than exports to them, 
and the imbalance intensified the GDR’s shortage 
of hard currency. Although the share of all the 
socialist countries in GDR imports averaged 76 per- 
cent in 1961-65, it dropped to 72.2 percent in 1966- 
70, and to only 65 percent in 1971-75. Imports from 
the Western industrial countries for these periods 
averaged, respectively, 20.1 percent, 23.9 percent, 
and 30.9 percent of total GDR imports. On the ex- 
port side, the GDR sent to all the socialist countries 
76.9 percent, 74.6 percent, and 72.7 percent of 
its total exports in the three periods, and it sent the 
Western industrial countries 19 percent, 20.8 per- 


48 According to the index of world market prices of the Hamburg- 
isches Welt-Wirtschafts-Archiv (Hamburg) raw material prices devel- 
oped as follows between 1972 and 1976 (average of the years 
1952-56 = index base 100): food and fodder prices rose from 114.6 
in 1972 to 218.1 in 1976; industrial raw materials prices rose from 
120.6 in 1972 to 320.1 in 1976; and combustibles and fuels rose from 
129.8 in 1972 to 495.8 in 1976. See Handbuch der DDR-Wirtschaft, 
p. 251. 

49 For the basis of the following discussion, see ibid., pp. 246 ff. 
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Willi Stoph, left, then Chairman of the GDR State 
Council, discusses trade between the GDR and FRG 
with Ernst Wolf Mommsen, head of the FRG’s Krupp 
concerns, during the 1974 Leipzig trade fair. 
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cent and 23.2 percent, respectively. Foreign trade 
statistics for the GDR are incomplete, so that these 
figures must be considered as approximations. 
Nevertheless, they are likely to correctly reflect trends 
over the last decade and a half. 

As a result of these developments in its foreign 
trade situation, the GDR incurred significant foreign 
debt, especially in its dealings with the Western 
industrial states. Although reliable figures are not 
available, the net indebtedness of the GDR was 
estimated by the Bank of International Settlements 
in Basel, Switzerland, to have reached approximately 
US$3.5 billion by the middle of 1976. 

Particular importance must be attributed to the 
GDR’s trade with the FRG. Because the Federal Re- 
public regards them as a special form of domestic 
trade (“intra-German trade’’),°° economic relations 
between the two states are especially advantageous 
to the GDR. The FRG is the second largest trading 
partner of the GDR, and the first by a wide margin 
among Western states. Since 1970, intra-German 
trade has increased steadily. While in that year the 
GDR imported goods from the FRG valued at 2.416 
billion marks and exported goods valued at 1.99 





50 |bid., pp. 264 ff., and Table 70, ‘‘The Development of Intra- 
German Trade,” p. 365. 
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billion marks, the corresponding figures for 1976 
were 4.269 billion and 3.877 billion marks.” By 
1976 the accumulated passive balance of the GDR 
in intra-German trade had reached DM2.6 billion. 
Its export-to-import ratio in this trade, meanwhile, 
remained constant at approximately 0.85. 

Despite the growing share of East German trade 
which is with the West, the GDR’s trade with CMEA 
States remains of decisive importance even as it de- 
clines slowly as a share of total trade. GDR imports 
from the CMEA states were 71.7 percent of total 
imports in 1961-65, 68.4 percent in 1966-70, and 
62.1 percent in 1971-75. Exports to CMEA states 
were 72.9 percent, 69.3 percent, and 68.9 percent 
of total GDR exports for the same respective time 
periods.” As a rule, the GDR has exported industrial 
goods, especially machinery, and imported primarily 
raw materials and agricultural products of its CMEA 
partners. This exchange has reflected the relatively 
high level of development of the East German 
economy within CMEA. But it has also meant that 
the GDR has felt the effect of the price rise of its 
imports in CMEA trade as well as in trade outside the 
bloc, for the prices of finished goods change more 
Slowly than those of unfinished goods. Unable to 
influence price trends in CMEA, the GDR has experi- 
enced trade deficits here also, especially in trade 
with the Soviet Union. 

The worsening foreign trade situation of the GDR 
has had considerable influence on developments 
inside the country. Reducing imports and economiz- 
ing on raw material consumption, on the one hand, 
and increasing the value and quantity of production 
for export, on the other, have become permanent 
and much emphasized components of competitive 
Campaigns at and above the plant level, and have 
even found reflection in economic plan require- 
ments. As examples of how the political leadership 
is trying to deal with the state of affairs confronting 
it, two items from the 1978 economic plan can be 
cited: the growth rate for foreign trade has been 
set at 11 percent (actual growth in 1977 was 7 
percent); for investment, however, it has been set at 
a mere 2.1 percent (actual growth in 1977 was more 
than 6 percent). 


51 These figures are in East German valuta-marks. On the special 
currency problems of intra-German trade, see Handbuch der DDR- 
Wirtschaft, p. 246, for a discussion of the valuta-mark; p. 265, for an 
explanation of the so-called “accounting unit” (Verrechnungseinheit). 

52 Ibid., Table 59, “Regional Structure of GDR Foreign Trade— 
Shares in Percent,” p. 354. Also, Maria Haendcke-Hoppe, ‘On the 
Foreign Economic Situation of the GDR,” in DDR-Wirtschaft unter 
Eftektivitatszwang (The GDR Economy under Pressure for Efficiency), 
FS-Analysen (Berlin{West]), No. 4, 1977, pp. 13 ff. 
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The difficult situation which the GDR faces eco- 
nomically as a result of foreign trade problems is 
aggravated by weaknesses in the management and 
planning systems. Abandonment of the NOSPL and 
OSS reform programs has led to an extensive re- 
centralization of management and planning, which, 
in accordance with the general political line, has 
been interpreted as a strengthening of “democratic 
centralism.”** The number of performance indica- 
tors in the plan has been raised again; but action 
has not been taken to refine the planning apparatus 
sufficiently to permit analysis of masses of data 
with the necessary measure of discrimination or in 
terms of systematic data correlations.” In like man- 
ner, the system of economic stimulation which de- 
veloped around the notion of “profit” during the eco- 
nomic reforms has been abandoned in the wake 
of the rejection of “profit” as a decisive economic 
indicator, but no better, workable system has been 
devised to replace it. 

The present system of management and planning 
is characterized by a high degree of inflexibility, 
which greatly complicates the desired process of 
integration of scientific-technological innovations 
into the economy, that is, the rapid application of re- 
search results to production. The results are higher 
production costs and technically less advanced 
products, both of which factors make it more difficult 
to sell what the GDR produces—at least on the world 
market. 

In addition, though one goal of the economic 
reforms had been to develop a price system which 
more or less adequately reflected costs and perform- 
ance, this pricing reform was never fully imple- 
mented and therefore never achieved the expected 
results. The perpetuation of price subsidies, es- 
pecially for everyday necessities, thus continues to 
aggravate the problems stemming from the absence 
of an adequate method for evaluating economic per- 
formance. 

In view of the overall situation just described, 
it is no wonder that pressure has mounted steadily 
on workers to improve their productivity, to econo- 
mize on working time and working materials, and to 
better utilize modern production plant facilities. 
Nevertheless, results in these areas lag far behind 
expectations. In 1977, for example, “highly pro- 





53 Stronger emphasis on political management in the economy 
found expression in the replacement of the "planning and manage- 
ment” formula by “management and planning.” 

54 See Handbuch der DDR-Wirtschaft, pp. 88 ff.; and Kurt Erdmann, 
"Efforts to Intensify the Economic Mechanism,” in DDR-Wirtschaft 
unter Effektivitätszwang, pp. 45 ff. 
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ductive machinery and equipment” was supposed to 
be utilized 15.6 hours per day, but the level of 
usage actually achieved was only 14.7 hours.** With 
regard to labor productivity, definite progress has 
been made in the GDR over the years. In spite of 
this, however, the lag in relation to the FRG has 
not diminished and has even increased a little 
since 1970. According to the computations of the 
Deutsches Institut fur Wirtschaftsforschung in Ber- 
lin, labor productivity in the GDR is still one third 
lower than in the FRG.* 

This generally unsatisfactory and vexing economic 
Situation of the country has by no means remained 
unnoticed in the GDR. On the contrary, in 1977 an 
intense discussion directed toward new reforms of 
the economic system began.” The clearly discern- 
ible goals of reform would be greater flexibility, 
greater innovative capability, and development of a 
system of indicators for measuring and stimulating 
performance. No clear official statements have been 
issued as yet, however, as to when and how such a 
reform project is to be initiated. 





The Functions of Social Policy 





Related to economic policy, in the GDR as else- 
where, is social policy. The basis for the develop- 
ment of an autonomous social policy in the GDR was 
provided by the political leadership’s realization that 
there exists “no complete identity of the interests 
of the society, of the collective, or of individuals.” 
“The establishment of harmony is a continuous proc- 
ess,” and social policy plays a decisive supporting 
role in it. Social policy is defined as the “aggregate 
of activities, measures, means, and methods through 
which the development of the socialist way of life, 





55 Erich Honecker, ‘‘The Socialist Revolution .. .,”" loc. cit., p. 4. 

56 See Handbuch der DDR-Wirtschaft, pp. 106 ff. According to these 
computations, labor productivity in the GDR was 67 percent of that 
of the FRG in 1967 and 64 percent in 1974. If the more extensive 
employment of labor reserves in the GDR is taken into consider- 
ation and if compuiations are made on the basis of the entire— 
instead of only the working—population, the lag of the GDR behind 
the FRG declines by about one fourth. East German productivity 
appears then to have been 78 percent of West German in 1967, 76 
percent in 1974. 

57 Two recent examples with political significance are ‘‘On the 
Further Perfection of the Management, Planning, and Economic 
Stimulation of Social Production. The Development and Consolidation 
of the Collective in Socialist Production,” in Wirtschaftswissenschaft 
(Berlin [East]), No. 8, 1977, pp. 1121 ff.; and Otto Reinhold, ‘‘Intensi- 
fication—A Social Process of Historic Significance,” Einheit, No. 1, 
1978, pp. 62 ff. Reinhold is a member of the Central Committee of 
the SED and Director of the Academy for Social Sciences attached 
to it. 


the various aspects of the material and cultural 
standard of living, and population dynamics are 
managed and molded.” * It is expected to serve 
“in the framework of the overall policy, to achieve 
the desired social development and to eliminate, 
if not to avoid altogether, disproportions which 
impede the progress of the socialist society.” 

As these definitions show, the task of social policy 
is considered to be twofold. On the one hand, its 
function is the same as it is normally in Western 
capitalist societies, namely, to compensate, after 
they have occured, for socially unsatisfactory results 
arising out of unequal opportunities and inequitable 
distribution procedures in the production process, 
and to assure certain disadvantaged groups (in- 
valids, the elderly, etc.) a “suitable living standard 
in line with existing possibilities. On the other hand, 
the party considers social policy as a potential new 
instrument for influencing societal development: 
“The social structure and its development constitute 
the point of departure and the perceived goal of 
social policy.” © 

Up to now, however, social policy has been unable 
to fulfill these roles. In the first instance, there have 
not been sufficient means available to begin an 
effective, future-oriented redistribution process. In 
the second, not enough research has been done on 
actual sociostructural processes in the society of 
the GDR to permit systematic measures to be taken 
to influence them. Furthermore, the goals toward 
which societal change is to be oriented are still too 
broadly defined to be converted into concrete 
planning criteria. The 1960’s discussion of ethics, 
it is true, has been replaced by a much more con- 
crete debate on the contents of the “socialist way of 
life,” which may eventually lead to results which 
permit sociostructural measures to be introduced. 
But the results that have become known thus far are 
not sufficient for the development of a system of 
social indicators which could be used for planning 
purposes. 

social policy has become important in the GDR in 
terms of its function of eliminating, or at least reduc- 
ing existing wrongs. In this function, it is clearly 
linked to economic policy. With its help, reserves 





58 Marxistisch-leninistische Sozialpolitik (Marxist-Leninist Social 
Policy), Berlin (East), Verlag Tribiine, 1975, p. 16. On the discussion 
which foliows, see Hartmut Zimmermann, “Social Policy as Societal 
Policy?” in DDR-Report (Bonn—Bad Godesberg), No. 12, 1976, pp. 

749 ff. 

59 Marxistisch-leninistische Sozialpolitik, p. 73. 
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Another area in which the political leadership of 
the GDR hoped to apply social policy was that of 
population dynamics. The declining birthrate of the 
country’s population—a symptom of the stress to 
which women found themselves subjected as a result 
of their filling jobs while not being relieved in any 
meaningful way of household and family duties— 
had become a matter of particular concern. After 
abortion became legal in 1972 and once contra- 
ceptives could be obtained free of cost, the fertility 
rate (number of births per 1,000 women aged 15 to 
44 inclusive), which had not been very high even 
before, declined rapidly. While in 1960 it had been 
83.9, it was 69 in 1971, 58.6 in 1972, and 52.3 in 
1975.% These rates no longer guaranteed full re- 
production of the society. Other undesirable side 
effects of the increased employment of women in- 
cluded increased absenteeism in industry and a 
growth in the number of women working part-time. 

To counter all of these trends and to lighten the 
extra burden placed on working mothers, pregnancy 
and confinement leave was extended from 18 to 26 
weeks. Moreover, after the birth of a second child, 
the mother became entitled to a one-year leave and 
sick-pay during the whole of this period. Finally, on 
May 1, 1977, a 40-hour week at full pay was intro- 
duced for every mother with two or more children 
under 16 years of age in her own household.*° 

(The work week has been reduced for another 
category of workers as well—the shift worker. One 
of the economic goals pursued in recent years has 
been the introduction of shift work in factories so 
as to utilize at full capacity the modern production 
equipment which has been installed. Shift work is 
still widely rejected, however, by workers at the 
plant level. To overcome their resistance and, at the 
same time, to mitigate the social and health hazards 
incidental to shift work, the work week was reduced 
in 1977 to 40 hours for workers employed in three- 
shift systems and to 42 hours for those employed 
in two-shift systems. In addition, the annual vacation 
time of workers in both types of systems was ex- 
tended by three days.) 





64 Statistisches Jahrbuch der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, 
1977. (Statistical Yearbook of the GDR, 1977), Berlin (East), 
Staatsverlag der DDR, 1977, p. 410. 

65 For mothers who had three children under the age of 16 and 
for those who had two children and who worked in double-shift 
systems, the 40-hour week had already been introduced in 1972. 
Mothers of many children were accorded extra privileges in pension 
computation. Unmarried women living alone have also benefited from 
the new sociopolitical measures: since Jan. 1, 1977, they have 
received one day off a month for housekeeping chores. 
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Wage policy is equally a part of social policy. It is 
supposed to guarantee a minimum standard of living 
and a just distribution of rewards according to work 
performance, and also to help raise work produc- 
tivity. To serve the first of these goals, the minimum 
wage was raised from 350 to 400 marks on October 
1, 1976, while wages between 400 and 500 marks 
were raised by proportionately smaller amounts. The 
number of wage earners in these lowest income 
brackets remains extremely high—approximately 1 
million—so that at least every seventh blue- or 
white-collar worker benefited from these measures.” 

From the point of view of the national economy, 
the wage reform begun in 1976 has been the most 
important one.” Its intent has been once more to 
relate income more closely to performance. The 
present wage system has not fulfilled this sort of 
function for years. New job classifications, the im- 
provement of production procedures, the establish- 
ment of corresponding (i.e., higher) work norms and 
better wages—all of these measures are to be im- 
plemented in all key industries as part of a unified 
process by 1980, and will affect 1.5 million persons 
employed there.® This wage reform had long been 
under discussion, but the GDR leadership had 
been wary of moving too quickly because of its 
earlier experiences with the compulsory introduction 
of higher work norms. During the early course of 
the wage reform, higher incomes were, in fact, 
achieved. (In any case, the wage increases provided 
for in the economic plans were apparently used 
largely for this reform.) However, since the new 
wages and salaries are being introduced only in 
certain branches of industry, and even there only 
gradually into all plants, existing discrepancies and 
the resentment which they create, as well as a 
corresponding, economically damaging fluctuation 





66 In 1976 there were 7.07 million workers and employees in the 
GDR. This figure includes those working part-time. 

67 On the wage reform, see Jurgen Strassburger, ‘‘A New Experi- 
ment in Wage Policy? Aspects of the New Regime of Base Wages in 
the GDR,"’ DA, No. 9, 1976, pp. 950 ff.; and Hartmut Zimmermann, 
“The Wage System is Reformed in the GDR,” Die Quelle (Köln), 

No. 3, 1977, pp. 114 ff. 

68 In this context the new Labor Code (Arbeitsgesetzbuch) of the 
GDR, which became effective on Jan. 1, 1978, must be mentioned 
also. It contains a number of sociopolitical improvements, especially 
in the area of labor protection, in the granting of leave for medical 
examination, etc. What may prove more important is the fact that a 
number of new contractual instruments were provided for which 
enhance job security. Special care was taken to guarantee mainte- 
nance of income and professional qualification in case rationalization 
measures are introduced. Finally, the code serves increasingly the 
cause of orderly settlement of labor conflicts. See Hartmut Zimmer- 
mann, ‘‘A New Labor Code of the GDR is Passed,” Die Quelle, No. 9, 
1977, pp. 351 ff. 
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in the labor force, are rather likely to increase over 
the coming years. 

lf one turns from wage to price policy, one sees 
that in the GDR the policy of “stable prices” plays 
an important propaganda role. In 1976, expenditures 
for “product-bound subsidies to maintain consumer 
prices and rates” were in the neighborhood of 13 
billion marks (of which 7 billion went to food price 
subsidies)—-some 780 marks per citizen.*® The 
sociopolitical value of these expenditures seems 
doubtful, however, since those with high incomes 
benefit from them to the same extent as those with 
low incomes. These measures, therefore, have had 
no mitigating effect on existing social differences. 
Meanwhile, because the finances required to support 
prices are raised by means of a consumption tax on 
industrial products—the so-called “product-bound 
duty’”—many of the taxed products become so ex- 
pensive as to be hardly within the reach of low- 
income earners, while those who already dispose of 
higher incomes and draw additional benefit from 
price-subsidy policies can step forward as buyers. 
Despite these effects, and despite the fact that the 
function of prices as economic indicators is further 
diminished by current GDR price policies, all current 
statements of the political leadership indicate that 
the subsidization of prices will continue.” 

Finally, as early as 1968 a new pension policy 
orientation was initiated. Up to that time the maxi- 
mum income subject to pension tax was fixed at 
600 marks, while the allowance made for periods 
of insurance before 1945 was unfavorable. As a 
result, pensions were very low, the average old-age 
pension in 1965 being approximately 173 marks a 
month.” This pension policy was the object of con- 
tinued criticism until the limits on insurable income 
were removed by making it possible to cover monthly 
income in excess of 600 marks with voluntary sup- 
plementary insurance. In addition, the manner in 
which pensions were computed was improved, and 
on December 1, 1976, minimum pensions were 
raised to 230-300 marks, the exact amount depend- 
ing on the number of years the pensioner had 
worked. Although the most recent measures are only 
beginning to become operative, and although the 
supplementary insurance program in particular has 
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69 Maria Elisabeth Ruban and Heinz Vortmann, “The Budget of the 
GDR as a Sign of Foreign Economic Pressure,” DIW Wochenbericht 
(Berlin [West]), No. 5, 1978, pp. 53 ff., esp. p. 57. 

7° Erich Honecker, ‘‘The Socialist Revolution .. .,”’ p. 4. Honecker 
specified that a total of 120 billion marks would be spent from 1971 
until 1980 to “guarantee stable retail prices, rents and service costs.” 

71 Statistisches Jahrbuch . . ., p. 382. 
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not yet greatly affected pensions which are now 
becoming payable, previously enacted regulations 
have already produced a substantial increase in 
pension incomes, as compared with conditions pre- 
vailing at the outset. In 1970, the average pension 
had been approximately 199 marks; by 1976, it had 
risen to approximately 300 marks. 

This survey of the most important sociopolitical 
measures introduced in the GDR since 1971 illus- 
trates the efforts which have been made to help 
certain groups. At the same time, it indicates that 
the social situation in the GDR continues to be far 
from satisfactory. Either problems have remained 
unrecognized too long, or no funds have been as- 
signed to their solution. Under these circumstances, 
social policy in the GDR will hardly be able to fulfill 
its intended function as social development policy. 
For a long time to come its main task will be to ease 
the lot of those whose burden is particularly heavy 
or who belong to those social groups which have 
been neglected because they do not do “productive” 
work. 





Education: Change and Continuity 





The reorientation toward slower scientific-techno- 
logical progress and the realization that in the 
foreseeable future fewer jobs requiring highly quali- 
fied personnel will be available than one might have 
wished are factors which have had substantial influ- 
ence on educational policy since 1971. The most 
important changes took place in the realm of higher 
education. Universities and other institutions of 
higher learning had been expanded in accordance 
with the expectations raised by the scientific-techno- 
logical revolution. But because the expansion of ca- 
pacity (attained by adding to teaching personnel 
and converting trade and technical schools into uni- 
versity-level institutions) took considerable time, ad- 
missions began to soar only in 1968 and reached 
their high point of 44,000 in 1971. At that time, 
however, it had already become clear to the political 
leadership that there was no longer a need for so 
many graduates, or rather, that there would not be 
an adequate supply of suitable jobs for them. Since 
that time, the leadership has reduced the number 
of admissions, to about 32,000 in 1976.” 

Those hardest hit by the increased difficulty of 
admission to institutions of higher learning were 
individuals already working who were seeking ad- 
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mission to correspondence courses: the number ad- 
mitted fell from 9,711 in 1971 to 3,405 in 1976. 
Such courses were intended precisely for people 
who, while pursuing their professional careers, 
wanted to acquire the additional qualifications nec- 
essary for positions they already occupied or were 
Striving to occupy. Ideologically as well, the speci- 
fically vertical social mobility achieved in this man- 
ner had originally been greeted with approval. The 
courses seemed to guarantee that even later in life 
it was possible for persons of working-class origin 
to rise to leadership positions. In addition, the long 
years of practical work experience and the desirable 
social origins of graduates of these courses could 
serve to counteract tendencies toward the estab- 
listment of a sterotyped “socialist” university man. 
On the negative side, however, correspondence 
courses were and are “uneconomical” in comparison 
with other forms of education. The additional costs 
involved in supervising students, expenditures for 
paid educational leaves, etc., seem difficult to justify 
in light of a dropout rate far above average. 
Because it came at a time when the composition 
of the student body in higher education was being 
subjected to criticism, the reduction of admissions 
to correspondence courses, with its sociological im- 
plications, took people by surprise. By 1971, 40-50 
percent of the student body came from intellectual- 
class backgrounds, while the share of students from 
working-class backgrounds had undergone a steady 
decline.” As a result, it was decided to make uni- 
versity admission once again more dependent on 
social origin, as a means of blocking the trend 
evident in the 1971 figures toward the creation of 
a self-recruiting “socialist intelligentsia.” No figures 
on the present composition of the student body are 
available, but since socialization conditions in the 
GDR are still different for the working class and for 
the intelligentsia (as seen, for example, by the im- 
portant part “informal relations” play in university 
admissions), it would seem unlikely that a reversal of 
recent trends could be achieved solely by means of 





73 See Berthold Knauer’s contribution to the debate in Protokoll des 
8. FDGB-Kongresses vom 26. bis 30. Juni 1972 (Protocol of the Eighth 
FDGB Congress of June 26-30, 1972), Berlin (East), Verlag Tribune, 
1972, p. 97. Knauer asserted that more than 40 percent of the 
students in institutes of higher learning came from families of the 
socialist intelligentsia. Walter Sieber reported with respect to the 
situation in the Dresden district "that the share of children of workers 
and peasants in our institutions of higher learning in the Dresden 
district is only 40-50 percent, and among students doing research 
work it is only 20-30 percent, even though workers directly employed 
in production constitute more than 65 percent of the total working 
population of Dresden and about 80 percent of the working-class 
population of the district.” Ibid., p. 543. 
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Experienced production worker Richard Titsch shows 
apprentice Christin Bauer how to operate a vacuum 


apparatus in the manufacture of light bulbs at the 
NARVA plant in Karl-Marx-Stadt district of the GDR. 
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changes in admissions policies. 

At the lower-qualification level, efforts begun at 
the time of the educational reform to raise general 
training standards have been continued. The per- 
centage of unskilled and semiskilled workers in the 
total working population decreased from 43.7 per- 
cent in 1970 to 32.9 percent in 1975, while that of 
skilled workers increased from 44.9 percent to 53.0 
percent during the same period.” 

This generally high level of training of the working 
population in the GDR creates substantial pressure 
in the direction of improved work standards, but 
only a limited response is possible. The conse- 
quences of the lasting “underutilization” (Unter- 
forderung) of qualified workers have been labor dis- 
satisfaction and a high rate of labor turnover.” Since 





74 See Produktivitat—Effektivitat—Kontinuitat (Productivity— 
Efficiency—Continuity), Berlin (East), Dietz Verlag, 1977, pp. 49 f. 
It is important to realize that in the different age groups the percent- 
age of those who have completed professional training varies widely. 
They constitute only around 45 percent of those aged 55 to 60, but 
more than 80 percent among those aged 25 to 30 years. This is an 
indication of the success of the GDR’s educational policy. Significantly, 
the levels of qualification of men and women in the lower age groups 
have been equalized to a large degree. 

75 Ibid., pp. 50 ff. 
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in various individual branches of industry training 
expenditures are listed as “education capital,” or 
perhaps as “social expense,’ and thus almost as 
“capital equipment,” a more .exacting use of the 
labor force would be desirable from the standpoint 
of efficiency also. Much is expected in this regard 
from the scientific organization of production,’ even 
though the protracted nature and the contradictory 
character of technological developments are under- 
stood: “This task is undoubtedly a complicated one 
since, among other things, different levels of tech- 
nological innovation make differing and partly con- 
tradictory demands on labor, and, for economic rea- 
sons, monotonous work at the conveyor belt cannot 
yet be dispensed with.” ’”’ In order to reduce existing 
discontent by means of material gratification, if in 
no other way, the present wage reform considers 
training or education programs completed to be 
important criteria for promotion to higher wage 
brackets.” 


Cultural Policy 


Cultural policy and the cultural scene in the GDR, 
particularly in the literary realm, have received much 
broader attention in the West than any other trends 
or problem areas of the country’s domestic societal 
development. Attention has been particularly great 
in the FRG. Interest has been stimulated, in the first 
place, by the GDR’s noisy controversies with some 
of its writers and by the accompanying expulsion 
or departure from the country of a number of writ- 
ers during recent years, and, in the second place, 
by the regard which at least part of the literature of 
the GDR has aroused in interested circles of the 
West German public. In addition, it has derived from 
the accurate observation that information on the 
situation in the GDR can be obtained from novels, 
short stories, poems, and, in part, works of fine art. 
Such information is either not to be found at all in 
scientific or journalistic publications, or is presented 
is so highly formalized and ideologically obscured a 
manner as to be accessible, at best, only to the 
specialist involved in continuous study, certainly not 
to the average reader. The many public readings 





76 On the scientific organization of work processes, see Jürgen 
Strassburger, “Scientific Organization of Production in the GDR: 
Methodical Considerations for an Analysis,” DA, No. 2, 1975, pp. 139 
ff. and No. 6, 1975, pp. 611 ff. 

77? Produktivität—Eftektivität—Kontinuität, p. 51. 

78 See Hartmut Zimmermann, “The Wage System is Reformed in 
the GDR,” p. 115. 
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which writers from the GDR have given in the FRG 
in recent years—during which more general dis- 
cussions have taken place as well—have also facili- 
tated the reception of literature from the GDR. The 
writers have been, in a sense, representatives of a 
real and vivid GDR—a place which in many other 
respects has seemed so intangible. 

A positive appreciation of the role of East German 
writers is indeed justified, since literature—and the 
other arts—play a much more important role in the 
society of the GDR than, for instance, in Western 
societies. It is in literature that themes are treated, 
bits of information passed on, and relationships 
between personal fortune and sociopolitical pro- 
cesses and decisions illustrated, which often relate 
directly to the experience of the individual in the 
GDR, but which are publicly examined only through 
the artistic media. Literature and the arts in general 
encounter in the GDR a society which has learned 
to detect what is universal in the individual case, 
and which knows how to read between the lines. 
Forced “politicization” has contributed to this “sen- 
sitization.”” The country’s educational policy as a 
whole, but in particular “mass cultural activities” 
intended to awaken an interest in cultural pursuits, 
created the preconditions for it. Receptiveness to 
art has grown even in social strata which traditionally 
have shown no interest in literature, theater, or the 
fine arts.”” The contradictory nature of the results 
of the official policy of the party are thus revealed. 
Actions and educational programs intended to have 
an integrating effect, and in many respects oriented 
toward the creation of a narrow “party-mindedness,” 
have in fact established levels of knowledge and 
developed capabilities which lead to and promote 
critical thought. 

Since literature and art have an influence on a 
relatively large proportion of the society of the GDR, 
it is understandable that cultural policy is accorded 
high priority in the framework of SED policy. In 
trying to implement its cultural policy, however, the 
party encounters special difficulties. Unlike the level 
of influence it can exert on industrial production 
processes there are limits to what it can accomplish 
in prescribing content. trends, and forms in works 
of art It can prevent public presentation or exhibi- 
tion and attempt by incentives and sanctions to 
promote certain tendencies But the party has never 
succeeded in actually committing artists to its 
Service 


79 See Erik Nohara, "The Working Class and Culture,” DA, 
Special Volume 1977, pp 44 ff. 
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East German dissident folk singer Wolf Biermann, seen in his East Berlin apartment in 1976, less than ‘a 
year before the GDR deprived him of his citizenship while he was on a concert tour in the West. 


Among other things, the Eighth Party Congress of 
the SED drew some conclusions from this situation 
and tried to formulate a new policy line which would 
strengthen the influence of the party by expanding 
the limits of the permissible. The introduction of a 
changed, more broad-minded approach to cultural 
policy was made easier for the SED leadership by 
its own perception that the further development of 
society was going to be more protracted and was 
going to involve more contradictions than it had 
previously been willing to admit. Aware that it 
often lacked clear insight into relationships and 
processes in many spheres of the society, the lead- 
ership felt that literature could make problems visi- 
ble and thus contribute to a better understanding of 





80 On the cultural policy of the GDR, see, in addition to the sources 
cited in note 19, Liliane Crips, “The Representation of Social Conflicts 
in the Novelistic Literature of the GDR” and Manfred Jäger, 
“Cultural Policy in the GDR after the Eighth Party Congress of the 
SED,” both in DA, Special Volume 1975. See also DA, Special Volume 
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what they were—to a kind of “self-enlightenment”’ 
of leadership and society. 

This change in cultural policy was in no way in- 
tended to set the arts free or to allow the artist to 
express ‘“‘noncommittal” subjective opinion. On the 
contrary, the selection of socially “useful” themes 
was to be tied to the principles of “party-minded- 
ness” and “closeness to the people.” But this, in 
turn, was contradictory to many of the views of a 
distinctly different tone which the leadership had 
expressed in preceding years. “The creative search 
for new forms” had been explicitly advocated, and 
the artist had been instructed to treat “contradic- 
tions to be overcome” in the society as well as what 
was “great and beautiful.” *® It was Honecker himself 


1977, which includes contributions on cultural policy, literary 
policy, fine arts, and architecture. 

81 See Erich Honecker, “Report of the Central Committee to the 
Eighth Party Congress of the SED,” in Protokoll der Verhandlungen 
des VIII. Parteitages ... ,” pp. 94 ff., esp. p. 95. 
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who on December 17, 1971, at the -Fourth Plenum 
of the Central Committee of the SED, gave clearest 
expression to the new party line when he said: “As 
long as one proceeds from the firm position of social- 
ism, there can in my opinion be no taboos in the 
field of art and literature. This applies to questions 
of content as well as of style—in short, to those 
questions which constitute what one calls artistic 
mastery.””? 

This was the death knell of socialist realism inso- 
far as it had been aimed at imposing mandatory 
rules of content and form. What remained was the 
“firm position of socialism,” i.e., “party-minded- 
ness.” According to how the party defined social- 
ism, to how narrowly it interpreted this concept, it 
could reject or even forbid certain works of art. 
When interpreted “broadly,” the “position of social- 
ism” could be perceived to embrace many things 
which in strained domestic or international situations 
might appear dangerous. It did not come as a sur- 
prise, therefore, that at the moment when the 
domestic situation became more tense—in the wake, 
among other things, of worsening economic condi- 
tions and the intensification of intra-German rela- 
tions—controversies with the writers began. When 
the writers organized because they rightly felt that 
the Biermann case had a direct bearing on them all, 
they ventured into a political field in which the party 
had just stated its opinion. The leadership of the 
SED believed it had no choice but to take disciplin- 
ary action. Compared to what had happened in the 
past, the reaction of the party was “moderate,” even 
if it was painful to those affected. It created, how- 
ever, a lingering feeling of uncertainty and renewed 
doubts as to the credibility of official statements. 

As the literary periodicals of the GDR—Sinn und 
Form (Sense and Form) and Neue Deutsche Literatur 
(New German Literature) especially—show, the 
measures taken in the wake of the Biermann reso- 
lution (expulsions from the Writers’ Union, arrests, 
and expulsions from the GDR) do not indicate an 
end to the cultural policy established by the Eighth 
Party Congress, at least not so far. Nor have there 
been any of the customary “professions of repent- 
ance.” Apparently the majority of the writers are 
resolved to persevere in this conflict and to pre- 
serve the ground which has been gained. Beyond 


82 Erich Honecker, Zu aktuellen Fragen bei der Verwirklichung der 
Beschlüsse unseres VIII. Parteitages. Aus dem Schlusswort auf der 4. 
Tagung des ZK der SED (On Current Questions Relating to the 
Implementation of the Resolutions of Our Eighth Party Congress. 

From the Closing Statement of the Fourth Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the SED), Berlin (East), Dietz Verlag, 1971. 


this, there are many signs that the writers and 
artists have been used in the settlement of other 
political conflicts within the party apparatus itself.” 





International Recognition 


When on September 9, 1973, the GDR (simultane- 
ously with the FRG) became a member of the United 
Nations, it achieved—or so it seemed—what it had 
been striving for since its foundation: international 
legal recognition of its statehood, and thus confirma- 
tion and assurance of its separate development as a 
second German state. This fundamental change in 
the foreign relations of the GDR has had a sub- 
stantial impact on the country’s domestic situation. 
Significantly though, it is mainly the “imperfections” 
of the GDR’s status—included in the bargain which 
created the new situation, despite opposition from 
the East German political leadership—that have 
affected, and continue to affect, the official self- 
image of the GDR, the nature of the country’s re- 
lationship with the Soviet Union, and the mood of 
East German society. Imperfections remained, of 
course, by virtue of the special nature of the GDR’s 
relations with the other German state and by virtue 
of the failure of the agreements which had been 
signed to separate West Berlin from the FRG. 

As already noted in the description of the condi- 
tions under which the present political leadership 
assumed power, the change in strategic orientation 
of the SED leadership took place in 1970, mainly 
as a result of pressure created by the negotiations 





83 The complex nature of GDR literature cannot be treated within 
the context of this article. But the idea that the writers are basically 
opposed to the existing system is certainly misleading. On the 
contrary, the writers feel very much a part of this society. Indeed 
they are taking their “social responsibility” increasingly seriously, by 
determining its “content” themselves. Moreover, the contents and 
purposes of criticism are by no means uniform, but reflect a broad 
spectrum of opinion. The Writers’ Union has more than 700 members, 
and this number can be taken as an indication of the size of this 
group in society. One has to keep in mind, however, that as a rule 
only writers who have already “arrived” are union members. Thus, 
younger writers are not included in this figure. On the other hand, 
some members are journalists rather than literary writers. 

The relationship between citizens of the GDR and the writers as 
individual members of society is ambivalent. Literary works meet with 
a lively response, Ku/tur continues to be highly regarded, and the 
artist, therefore, enjoys high social prestige. On the other hand, artists 
are envied for their special position. As a rule, they have a much 
higher standard of living, earn Western currency, and enjoy 
incomparably greater freedom of movement—including travel to the 
FRG and other Western countries—than their compatriots. Among the 
writers themselves, there exist highly competitive relations, which 
are exploited by party and state organs and which often play a part 
in public controversies among the writers. 
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between the USSR and the FRG that led to the 
signing on August 12, 1970, of their Treaty on the 
Renunciation of Force and the Normalization of Re- 
lations, and by the opening on March 26, 1970, of 
Four-Power negotiations on the status of Berlin 
(which culminated in an agreement being signed on 
September 3, 1971). These negotiations and agree- 
ments made it clear that the GDR would not be able 
to attain its maximum goals, since the Soviet Union, 
because of “overriding” considerations, was signal- 
ing the need for a /imited readiness to make conces- 
sions. Although the agreement between the Soviet 
Union and the Federal Republic indicated the ac- 
ceptance of existing borders, the Soviet side never- 
theless took note of a letter submitted by the Fed- 
eral Republic in which the latter stated its legal posi- 
tion on the question of German unity. The entry into 


force of the Four-Power Agreement, in which the 
Soviet Union guaranteed the transit of nonmilitary 
persons and goods between the western sectors of 
Berlin and the FRG and confirmed “that the ties 
between the western sectors of Berlin and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany will be maintained and 
developed,” not only showed that substantial con- 
cessions were expected from the GDR as well in its 
views concerning West Berlin, but made clear that 
the Soviet Union could exercise decisive influence 
on the foreign policy of the GDR and was not afraid 
to do so before the eyes of the world. The Four- 
Power Agreement predetermined the principal con- 
tent of traffic arrangements between the FRG and 
the GDR by establishing a linkage between the 
Transit Agreement of December 17, 1971 (between 
the two German governments) and the Arrangement 





GDR State Secretary Michael Kohl, left, and West German. Minister-without-Portfolio Egon 
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change copies of the Treaty on the Bases of Relations Between the FRG and the GDR at a signing. cere- 


mony on December 21, 1972, in East Berlin. 
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concerning the Facilitation and Improvement of 
Travel and Visitor Traffic of December 20, 1971 
(between the Berlin [West] Senate and the GDR), 
on the one hand, and the Four-Power Agreement 
itself, on the other. All of the agreements were 
brought into force on June 6, 1972, by the Final 
Protocol of the Four Powers. 

The way in which these negotiations were carried 
on demonstrated that even in the future the GDR 
would be unable to escape the consequences of 
the common German past, most notably, the after- 
effects of World War Il. Like that of the Federal Re- 
public—though some distinctions can be made— 
the existence of the GDR as a state remains a prod- 
uct of these shared experiences and is determined 
by them. 

The form and content of the Basic Treaty between 
the GDR and the FRG which was signed on Decem- 
ber 21, 1972, and which entered into force on June 
21, 1973, reconfirmed this situation. Full interna- 
tional legal recognition could not be attained, and 
Honecker spoke rather of an agreement “conditioned 
by international law.” The treaties made prior to this 
and those relating to matters of detail which have 
followed all show the effect of a common past which 
is still “present” and which, as such, will contribute 
to the shaping of the future. 

As a result, it has not been possible for the GDR 
to achieve all important goals of the “defensive” 
strategy in foreign policy. The implications of the 
defensive concept would suggest that “delimitation” 
(Abgrenzung) from the Federal Republic should 
now be especially emphasized—at least verbally— 
by stressing the thesis of the development of a 
separate socialist nation in the GDR. But this argu- 
ment would immediately lead to self-contradiction. 
Thus, the new Program of the SED dedicates a 
separate chapter in its foreign policy section to 
relations with the Federal Republic (the only capital- 
ist country treated individually) and expressly at- 
tributes “German nationality” to the citizens of the 
GDR.** 
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84 See Protokoll der Verhandlungen des IX. Parteitages der SED .. Sy 
Vol. 2, pp. 254 f., where the Four-Power Agreement on Berlin is 
made part of the Program of the SED. On the present state of the 
ideological debate, see Alfred Kosing, Nation in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart. Studie zur historisch-materialistischen Theorie der Nation 
(The Nation Past and Present: Study of the Historical-Materialist 
Theory of the Nation), Berlin (East), Dietz Verlag, 1976; and the 
contributions of the participants from the GDR in the international 
scientific conference on “Development and the International 
Cooperation of the Socialist Nations,” which took place in Moscow on 
Oct. 23-24, 1973. The protocol of the proceedings of the conference 
was published under the title Sozialismus und Nationen (Socialism 
and Nations), Berlin (East), Dietz Verlag, 1976. 
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The new Constitution of the GDR adopted on Octo- 
ber 7, 1974, reflected the logic of the defensive 
strategy, though not entirely insofar as the national 
question was concerned. In the Constitution of 
April 6, 1968, the GDR still defined itself as a “so- 
cialist state of the German nation.” In addition, in 
Article 8, Paragraph 2, it included a mandate for 
reunification: “The German Democratic Republic and 
its citizens will work, moreover, to overcome the divi- 
sion of Germany imposed by imperialism on the Ger- 
man nation and to effect a rapprochement by steps 
between the two German states until their unifica- 
tion on the basis of democracy and socialism.” The 
new self-identification as expressed in the Constitu- 
tion of 1974 dispensed with a national characteriza- 
tion of the GDR altogether, replacing it with an ex- 
clusively political one: “The German Democratic 
Republic is a socialist state of workers and peas- 
ants.” The “offensive” stance vis-a-vis the FRG was 
replaced by a “defensive” bond with the Soviet 
Union: “The German Democratic Republic is forever 
and irrevocably allied with the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics.” * 

Like the old constitution, the new one provides (in 
Article 65) that “fundamental laws . . . before being 
enacted will be submitted to the population for dis- 
cussion,” but while the Constitution of 1968 had 
been confirmed by referendum, the Constitution of 
1974, which incorporated drastic changes for which 
the population was totally unprepared, was passed 
directly by the People’s Chamber—a _ procedure 
which reflected the lack of self-confidence of the po- 
litical leadership with regard to the treatment of the 
“national” question in the new document. Those who 
make policy in the GDR apparently wanted to avoid 
public discussion of the problem. 

The special relationship of the GDR with the Soviet 
Union asserted in the new Constitution was con- 
firmed by the treaty of friendship, cooperation, and 
mutual assistance concluded by the GDR and the 
USSR on October 7, 1975. This treaty again speaks 
of “relations of eternal and inviolable friendship and 
fraternal mutual assistance in all fields,” and it also 
contains declarations of intent concerning an inte- 
grationist policy. The special position of the Soviet 
Union is manifest not only in the stipulation that the 
GDR will become assimilated to the Soviet model, 
but also in Article 10’s reservation to the Soviet 
Union of rights acquired by virtue of Four-Power 


85 On the constitutions, see the annotated editions by Herwig 
Roggemann, Die DDR-Verfassungen (The Constitutions of the GDR), 
Berlin (West), Verlag Arno Spitz, 1976. 
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responsibilities in Germany after 1945 and its status 
as occupying power. Article 10 states that the treaty 
“does not affect the rights and obligations of the 
High Contracting Powers [deriving] from valid bilat- 
eral and multilateral agreements.” ° 

When all of these treaties had come into force, 
there occurred a shift in the interests of the Soviet 
Union and the GDR. After the stipulations of the vari- 
ous treaties initiated the normalization and regula- 
tion of relations between the two Germanys, these 
relations began to develop a certain independent life 
of their own. So many unresolved questions had been 
left over from the time of “non-relations,” and so 
many new ones kept emerging, that there arose on 
the state level a need for continuous communication 
and consultation. This does not mean that the rela- 
tions evolved free of conflict. On the contrary, the 


86 The text of the treaty can be found in Die Entwicklung der 
Beziehungen zwischen der Bundesrepublik Deutschland und der 
Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, pp. 235 ff. 
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Soviet Communist Party General Secretary Leonid |. 
Brezhnev stands to propose a toast during the June 
1976 European communist parley in East Berlin. 
Seated to Brezhnev’s left is Erich Honecker, First 
Secretary of the GDR’s Socialist Unity Party, which 
hosted the gathering. 
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GDR tried repeatedly to modify in its own favor con- 
cessions it had made. But the fact remains that intra- 
German relations acquired an undeniable, if conflict- 
ridden, intensity. Because of its interest in an 
all-European conference which would give de facto 
recognition to the results of World War II in Europe, 
the Soviet Union itself had prepared the ground for 
this development. But after the Conference on Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) met in Hel- 
sinki in the summer of 1975, it became just as im- 
perative a Soviet interest that intra-German com- 
munications not get out of control. The repeated 
Statements reported by the press in which Soviet 
diplomats caution against too rapid and too far- 
reaching a growth of special intra-German relations, 
can be understood when viewed in this framework. 

Inside the DDR as well, the outcome of CSCE 
had an effect. This effect was magnified by the Con- 
ference of European Communist Parties in Berlin in 
June 1976—a conference in which the SED played 
a special role as inviting and presiding party. 
The contents of Basket Three of the Helsinki Final 
Act as well as the coming to light of divergent opin- 
ions among the European communist parties caught 
the interest of the population of the GDR. Moreover, 
publication of the Helsinki accords as well as certain 
Eurocommunist statements in Neues Deutschland, 
the central organ of the SED, provided support for 
modes of thinking which the party could not as a 
matter of course discount as hostile. 


Relative Opening of the Western Border 


An important result of the various agreements 
concluded between the Bonn government and the 
Berlin (West) Senate, on the one side, and the gov- 
ernment of the GDR, on the other, has been the in- 
tensification—or new beginning—of communication 
between the citizens of the two German states. Most 
conspicuous is the increase in visitor traffic, which 
seems at this point to have reached a constant level 
—with only slight fluctuations from year to year. In 
1977 more than 2.9 million West Germans and 3.4 
million West Berliners traveled to East Berlin and the 
GDR. To these figures must be added that for one- 
day visits by citizens of the FRG to East Berlin. These 
in 1977 numbered approximately 1.4 million. Traffic 
in the opposite direction is still mainly confined to 
visits by people already on pension. These, too, have 
reached a more or less constant figure. In 1977 they 
totaled 1.3 million. Younger inhabitants of the GDR 
receive travel permits for the FRG only in cases 
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munications structure which has developed between 
the GDR and the outside world—cultural and sport- 
ing events and other types of contact would have to 
be considered as well—three ramifications of it are 
worth underscoring here. The first is that the GDR, a 
relatively small country with a highly developed com- 
munications network, has become “transparent.” 
Events of any importance which occur in public can- 
not remain secret for long. The second is that since 
the conclusion of agreements clarifying the interna- 
tional status of the GDR, there have been numerous 
and frequent contacts between citizens of the GDR 
and “Westerners.” All kinds of information are ex- 
changed during conversations; and, strict prohibi- 
tions notwithstanding, books, newspapers, and peri- 
odicals officially frowned upon do, despite the small 
number of copies available and their “accidental” 
selection and dissemination, find their way to those 
interested. Even party and state functionaries, who 
are generally forbidden to have direct contact with 
visitors from the West, are exposed, via family and 
friends, to the influence of these visitors and to in- 
formation they bring. In a society with an intensive 
reading culture—a product, in great measure, of the 
SED’s cultural policy—the literature carried into the 
GDR becomes an important supplement (and an even 
more important corrective) to West German radio 
and television transmissions, which can be received 
nearly everywhere in the GDR.” The third and final 
ramification is that personal meetings with Western- 
ers, no longer complicated or a source of apprehen- 
sion for the bulk of the GDR population, make it pos- 
sible for the citizens of the two German states to sort 
out what they have in common and what separates 
them. 

It is difficult to assess the impact of the relative 


90 On the possibilities of receiving Western radio and television 
stations in the GDR, see Lothar Loewe, op. cit., pp. 122 f. The figure 
of 3 million television sets in the GDR which he gives is not correct. 
The Statistisches Jahrbuch der DDR, p. 305, notes that 92.7 percent 
of all households in 1976 possessed a television set. In the same year, 
the postal service of the GDR issued 5.35 million television licenses 
and 6.2 million radio licenses. All observers agree that the electronic 
media of the FRG are among the most important sources of 
information for the society of the GDR. 

91 To the relative opening of the borders toward the West there 
corresponds a similar limited opening toward the East. Since Jan. 1, 
1972, travelers between the GDR and Poland and Czechoslovakia have 
no longer needed either visa or passport. Initially, difficulties were 
created by the enormous flow of travelers from Poland and 
Czechoslovakia who wanted to take advantage of the higher standard 
of living and the better supply of consumer goods in the GDR; but 
since then limits have been placed on the amount of money they are 
permitted to bring with them or exchange in the GDR. Nevertheless, 
travel between the GDR and its two socialist neighbors has become 
extremely intense. In 1977, 8.93 million citizens of the GDR visited 


opening of borders on the domestic situation of the 
GDR.” Not only are there insufficient quantitative 
data for an empirical assessment, but there are very 
many other factors which also affect the attitudes and 
behavior of individuals and groups. Existing eco- 
nomic circumstances must be taken into account 
just as much as the political climate in the narrower 
sense. Against background information of continuing 
unemployment and insufficient apprenticeship op- 
portunities for youth in the FRG, and pictures of 
“strike,” “disorder,” and “waste” alongside “poverty” 
that West German television stations transmit, the 
“order” and “social security” of the GDR have come 
to be seen as positive elements, despite the fact that 
in a different context they are criticized as oppres- 
sive and unsatisfactory in material terms. Age and 
professional position are also important criteria 
which would have to be worked into an analysis of 
public mood in the GDR.” After all, on December 31, 
1976, 57.1 percent of the population was under 40 
years of age (21.9 percent was between 40 and 60, 
and 21 percent was over 60).” More than half of the 
population of the GDR has grown up under the politi- 
cal and social system of the Soviet Occupied Zone 
and GDR, and is itself, therefore, a product and a 
part of that system. It is no wonder that the stan- 
dards, desires, and goals of these people are formu- 
lated on the basis of their own experiences and in the 
context of the lives which they have led and lead 
today. 

The dominant goal under these circumstances 
seems to be to accommodate to the existing situa- 
tion and to utilize one’s capabilities and various rela- 
tions of friendship so as to make oneself as comfort- 
able as possible in one’s private life. But there is ap- 
parently also an increasing number of people, most 





socialist countries, while 9.42 million citizens of those countries 
entered the GDR. Among visitors to the GDR, the Poles ranked first 
with 6.87 million, followed by the Czechs with 1.72 million. In the 
other direction, 3.79 million citizens of the GDR journeyed to Poland, 
and 4.28 million, to Czechoslovakia. Statistisches Jahrbuch der DDR, 
p. 368. 

Aside from creating greater possibilities for tourism, travel to and 
from other socialist countries has also had sociopsychological effects 
on the society of the GDR. Direct encounters with other CMEA 
countries have demonstrated in very tangible terms the relative 
superiority of the GDR’s standard of living. Furthermore, these 
contacts have made the ways of thinking, ideas, and political 
experiences of those countries relevant for the GDR itself. To the 
extent that this is so, political debate in the GDR is likely to be fed 
increasingly by similar debate in Poland and other countries. 

92 Concerning the complexity of moods in the GDR, see Jorg R. 
Mettke, “To Try to Take the Holes Out of Swiss Cheese: Notes on the 
GDR Between Détente and Delimitation,” in Menschenrechte .. . 
pp. 346 ff., esp. pp. 352 ff. 

93 Statistisches Jahrbuch der DDR, p. 387. 
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notably in the younger generation, who are begin- 
ning to think in terms of political alternatives. Their 
thoughts are often oriented towarc a “better” social- 
ism—as opposed to the ‘actually existing” variant. 
But in the absence of public debate and organization, 
discussions of such matters are restricted to small 
circles of friends and colleagues. To be sure, the 
small territory of the GDR does make random con- 
tacts beyond regional boundaries possible. However, 
since discussions of this kind depend on readings 
and experiences determined by chance, they often 
lead to incoherent and contradictory results.” 





The Two-Currency Problem 


One seemingly incidental by-product of the visitor 
flow from the Federal Republic and West Berlin into 
the GDR has had over time particularly serious socio- 
psychological consequences. In view of the GDR’s 
hard currency shortage, its political leadership de- 
cided to loosen the legal provisions which had pro- 
hibited GDR citizens from possessing foreign cur- 
rency. The Foreign Currency Law of December 19, 
1973, permitted citizens to accept foreign currency 
presents of up to DM 500 from Western visitors and 
to spend this money in the so-called Intershops.”° 
These shops sell mostly imported goods and goods 
produced under license in the GDR, for foreign cur- 
rency. 

This policy further widened the differences of liv- 
ing standards which already existed within the GDR. 
The situation thus created was made even worse by 
the fact that no relation could be established be- 
tween the possession of Western currency and work 
performance. On the contrary, the differentiation in 
standards of living which resulted was a product ex- 
clusively of coincidental family relationships or 
friendships. A new competitiveness and feelings of 
envy such as had not existed before grew out of this 
situation and increasingly left their mark by compli- 
cating social interaction. These trends likewise 
strengthened significantly existing tendencies in the 
GDR toward the development of a consumer society 
in which the conspicuous consumption of rare 


94 On form, activities, and composition of discussion circles of the 
sort treated here, see the report by eight young people from Jena and 
Leipzig who were expelled from the GDR after having been tempo- 
rarily arrested: ‘‘Go on over to the other side, leave your country! 
Don’t resist it any longer!—Six Socialists Expelled from the GDR 
Report,” Berliner Heffe, No. 6, 1978, pp. 107 ff. 

95 Hannsjorg Buck, “The New Foreign Currency Regulation Law: 
An Economically Effective Idea and Still More Perfect Controls,” DA, 
No. 4, 1974, pp. 388 ff. 
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and/or expensive goods is the principal means for 
trying to establish one’s social status. 

In addition, those who possess foreign currency 
do not use it solely for the direct purchase of goods. 
They also circulate it as a “second,” “hard” currency, 
employing it to procure especially scarce services, 
Spare parts, and high-quality and rare goods of GDR 
production. There is a growing susceptibility in the 
GDR to the influence of “Western currency gifts,” 
which is unlikely in the long run to leave even gov- 
ernment institutions—which so far have functioned 
in a rather bureaucratically correct way—unaffected. 
In this regard, it is politically relevant that middle- 
and upper-level functionaries, prohibited from hav- 
ing contacts with Westerners by a rule which is en- 
forced with varying degrees of strictness, are practi- 
cally excluded from the possession of foreign 
currency. They feel particularly discriminated against 
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An Intershop located around the corner from East 
Berlin’s Metropol Hotel. Such shops sell imported 
and locally-produced /uxury goods for Western hard 
currency, which has been allowed to flow into the 
hands of GDR citizens. 
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The room that the party and state leadership of 
the GDR has for maneuver is limited on the one hand 
by the difficult economic and complex societal situa- 
tion of the GDR, and on the other by the unchanged 
position of dominance of the Soviet Union and its 
prevailing political line. Regardless of who holds 
what position in the GDR, in this context no mean- 
ingful alternative is discernible to the present policy 
of the SED leadership. 

In assessing the situation in the GDR, it is impera- 
tive not to lose sight of the historical experiences 
which the political leadership as well as the mass of 
the population have shared since 1945. The Berlin 
uprising of June 17, 1953, the suppression of the 
reform discussions of 1956, the failure of the Prague 
Spring, the essentially unsatisfactory results of the 
Polish strikes of the 1970's, etc., are current events 
for leaders and masses alike. Both those who bear 
political responsibility and the population as a whole 
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seem to have drawn the conclusion from these ex- 
periences that to proceed with caution and to limit 
criticism is preferable to imprudent behavior. 

Within a context of détente, the implication of all 
of this is that the domestic situation in the GDR has 
to be included in all political calculations bearing on 
the GDR. In intra-German relations, difficulties are 
not to be attributed to the failure of Ostpolitik to 
produce results, but precisely to the policy’s effects. 
The policies of both German states—their attempt to 
make an arrangement—have great influence on con- 
ditions in the GDR. The political-social system has 
become more flexible in the process, but also more 
diversified in structure and more fragile. The way in 
which the governments of both German states re- 
acted to the conflicts which arose at the turn of the 
year seems to indicate that they are aware of this 
state of affairs. 
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obeying orders from Moscow.” * Similarly, Berlinguer 
defined Eurocommunism as “‘the joint evaluation” of 
the problems of democracy and of socialism at 
which the communist parties of Italy, France, and 
Spain had arrived in an autonomous manner. ° 

Despite the existence of differences among the 
Eurocommunists on a number of issues, the defini- 
tions of Carrillo and Berlinguer accurately pinpoint 
the basic features of Eurocommunism, and any effort 
to assess the impact of that phenomenon elsewhere 
must treat these two concepts as central to the 
analysis. This article will explore the effects of Euro- 
communism upon Eastern Europe within such a 
framework. In doing so, it will address several cru- 
cial questions: What are the historical origins and 
turning points of Eurocommunism? What past and 
present linkages exist between Eurocommunism and 
autonomous and reformist trends in Eastern Europe? 
Is Eurocommunism likely to encourage reformism 
and liberalism or cold-war-like isolationism in East- 
ern Europe? 





The Origins of Eurocommunism 


some analysts view Eurocommunism as a “new 
look” or sudden shift in the tactics of West European 
communist parties, designed primarily to reinforce 
domestic positions; ê others see it as the product of 
profound changes in several European communist 
parties, but principally as a historic reversal in the 
basic flow of influence, from an East-West to a West- 
East direction.” In the opinion of this writer, Euro- 
communism is a product of a long historical trend 
in the European communist movement and not a 
phenomenon limited solely to Western Europe. On 
the contrary, it can best be depicted as an out- 
growth of a constant two-way flow of ideas, influ- 
ences, and experiences between the East European 
and West European communist parties. 

The political origins of Eurocommunism lie in the 
experiences of the communist parties in the Com- 


4 Ya (Madrid), July 14, 1977. 

5 Radio Rome, Sept. 19, 1977, in FBIS-WEU, Sept. 19, 1977. 

6 See, for example, Walter Laqueur, “'Eurocommunism’ and Its 
Friends,” Commentary (New York, NY), August 1976, pp. 25-30; 
Richard Pipes, “Liberal Communism in Western Europe?” Orbis 
(Philadelphia, PA), Fall 1976, pp. 595-600; and Michael Ledeen, 
“Eurocommunists Exposed,” The New Republic (Washington, DC), 
Mar. 26, 1977, pp. 13-14. 

7 See a very perceptive essay by Charles Gati, “The ‘Europeaniza- 
tion’ of Communism,” Foreign Affairs (New York, NY), April 1977, 
p. 539-53; and Arrigo Levi, “Italy’s ‘New’ Communism,” Foreign 
Policy (New York, NY), Spring 1977, pp. 28-48. 


intern, the Spanish civil war, and the Cominform, 
and in the dramatic suffering of communist leaders 
from outside the USSR during the period of Stalin- 
ist rule. Both of the fundamental aspects of Euro- 
communism first emerged in concrete practice in 
Eastern Europe. In the sense that Eurocommunism 
means independence from the USSR, it had its be- 
ginnings in 1948-49 in Josip Broz Tito’s Yugo- 
Slavia. Subsequent manifestations of it occurred, 
with differing degrees of success, in Poland under 
Wladyslaw Gomulka and Hungary under Imre Nagy 
in 1956, and in Albania under Enver Hoxha and 
Romania under Nicolae Ceausescu since the 1960's. 

Insofar as Eurocommunism stands for a type of 
socialism that is democratic and pluralistic in na- 
ture, its intellectual roots lie in Marx’s earlier philo- 
sophical works, particularly his Economic and Philo- 
sophic Manuscripts,’ and in the writings of many 
subsequent Marxist thinkers. While the most impor- 
tant of the latter have been West Europeans (An- 
tonio Gramsci, Jean-Paul Sartre, Roger Garaudy, and 
Ernst Fischer), the group has included certain East 
Europeans (Georg Lukacs, Milovan Djilas, Robert 
Havemann, Karel Kosik, and in some respects Niko- 
lay Bukharin and Roy Medvedev). More significant, 
elements of this type of socialism have thus far 
found practical form primarily in Eastern Europe— 
in the ill-fated experiment in Czechoslovakia be- 
tween 1945 and 1948, in Yugoslavia after 1952, in 
Hungary for a short time in 1956, and in Czechoslo- 
vakia briefly in 1968 under Alexander Dubcek. 

In tracing the emergence of Eurocommunism, it 
should be stressed that the West European commu- 
nist parties, as well as those of Eastern Europe, 
have Stalinist pasts. All followed the Soviet lead in 
condemning Tito in 1948 and 1949; not a single 
One dared to raise its voice in Yugoslavia’s defense. 

Moreover, while a strong case can be made that 
the theoretical underpinnings of certain elements of 
pluralistic socialism were developed by West Euro- 
pean parties (mainly by the Italian party under Gram- 
sci) before they were considered in Yugoslavia, 
these parties on the whole seemed to lag behind 
Yugoslavia in the practical implementation of such 
ideas. Indeed, in the 1950’s it was the Yugoslavs 
who exercised a strong influence on Palmiro Togli- 
atti, the engineer of the PCI’s “road to socialism,” 
and supported the Italian party in its search for an 
evolutionary path to socialism. 


8 For an English version of Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts, 
see P. B. Bottomore, Kar/ Marx’s Early Writings, London, C. A. Watts, 
1963, pp. 61-219. 
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The PCI, inspired by Nikita Khrushchev’s 1956 
secret speech denouncing Stalin and by Khrush- 
chev’s subsequent program of destalinization, re- 
established ties with the League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia (LCY) during Togliatti’s visit to Yugoslavia 
in May 1956. Thereafter, the PCI began to take an 
increasingly critical view of the Soviet style of social- 
ism and its application in Eastern Europe, and to en- 
dorse pursuit of a distinctively Italian model of social- 
ism. It was in this spirit that Togliatti, in a famous 
interview published by the Italian journal Nouvi Argo- 
menti in June 1956, rejected the notion of the USSR 
as the “single guide” of the communist movement. 
Togliatti stated that the “Soviet model is no longer 
obligatory” and spoke in favor of “polycentrism.” ° 
Even more important, he raised questions about 
whether Soviet society had not already reached “a 
certain form of degeneration.” It is worth noting that 
the Soviet leaders immediately recognized, even at 
this early date, the potentially damaging effects of 
this West European judgment and subjected Togli- 





9 Nuovi Argomenti (Rome), June 19, 1956. 
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atti to severe criticism.” 

In 1956, however, West European criticism of the 
USSR was still in its infant stage. The PCI as well 
as the other West European communist parties 
basically supported the Soviet intervention in Hun- 
gary in November 1956, even though such a posi- 
tion was detrimental to their electoral chances at 
that time. 

Nevertheless, the West European communists did 
not ignore the lesson afforded by the 1956 revolts in 
Hungary and Poland. They began to move—some 
slowly, some quickly—into a more independent and 
critical posture with regard to the USSR. The PCI 
under Togliatti’s guidance took the lead in this pro- 
cess. As part of its effort, it even commenced to seek 
a better understanding of and to support reformist 
and liberal trends in Eastern Europe. Thus, even at 
this early date, Eurocommunist trends in Eastern 
and Western Europe were becoming mutually rein- 
forcing. 

During subsequent years, the PCI was influenced 


10 Pravda (Moscow), July 2, 1956. 
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Secretaries general of the three leading Eurocommunist parties meet in Madrid in March 1977. From the 
left: Enrico Berlinguer of the Italian CP, Santiago Carrillo of the Spanish CP, and Georges Marchais of the 


French CP. 
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The invasion of Prague in August 1968 by Soviet and other Warsaw Pact forces—an event denounced by 
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Austrian Communist Ernst Fischer as a case of Panzerkommunismus. 


in 1968, Dubcek would have been a Eurocommu- 
nist.” * 

Fearing that the conservative bureaucracies in 
the USSR and in Eastern Europe would attempt to 
crush reformism in Czechoslovakia, the PCI, PCF, 
and PCE mobilized 17 West European communist 
parties on behalf of the embattled Czechoslovak re- 
formers. During the crisis, this coalition of West 
European communist parties applied considerable 
pressure to discourage intervention. Among other 
tactics, they threatened to convene a separate con- 
ference to condemn the USSR. French communist 
leader Rochet even served at one point as mediator 
between the Czechoslovak and Soviet leaderships. 
Although pressure from the West European parties 
did not deter the invasion, it caused much confusion 
and procrastination, and even moderated Soviet be- 
havior during and after the intervention. 

More important, the invasion, which Ernst Fischer 
labeled a manifestation of Panzerkommunismus,™ 
laid bare the Soviet interpretation of “proletarian 
internationalism.” In Carrillo’s words, “the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968 was the last 
Straw.” After that, “any idea of internationalism 
ended for us.” *° 

After Czechoslovakia, the Leninist version of so- 
cialism in the USSR and in Eastern Europe became 
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an even greater liability and embarrassment to the 
parties in Western Europe. This was particularly 
true for the PCF. In its case, the invasion marked 
a crucial turning point, for the PCF had never openly 
opposed the USSR on a major policy issue. Further- 
more, support for Dubcek was the first joint anti- 
Soviet venture of the French, Italian, and Spanish 
communist parties, their first joint action as Euro- 
communists. 

On the whole, the invasion encouraged a broad 
trend toward greater autonomy for communist par- 
ties in developed states, particularly in Europe. 
As Manuel Azcarate, head of the PCE’s Foreign 
Policy Department, has pointed out, “It posed for 
communist parties the need to assert their inde- 
pendence with renewed vigor.’”** More significant, 
the invasion spawned a new trend toward “socialism 
with a human face” that embodied even greater 


13 L’Unita, July 14, 1977. 

14 See a postscript by Franz Marek in Ernst Fischer, Das Ende 
einer Illusion (The End of an Illusion), Vienna, Verlag Fritz Molden, 
1973, p. 387. 

15 Santiago Carrillo, ‘“Eurocommunismo” y Estado (‘‘Eurocom- 
munism” and the State), Barcelona, Editorial Critica, 1977, pp. 166- 
67. The author is indebted to his wife, Virginia Lyda Valenta, for 
assistance in dealing with this volume in the original Spanish. 

16 Manuel Azcarate, ‘‘Europe and Eurocommunism,” E/ Pals, 

July 30, 1977. 
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Early advocates of a reformist strategy for Europe’s 
communist parties: Roger Garaudy, left, expelled 
from the French CP in 1970, and Lucio Lombardo 
Radice, of the Italian CP. 


—SYGMA and Elke-Petra Thonke. 


departures from the Soviet model than the architects 
of the Prague Spring had contemplated. Although 
the idea that each party should enjoy autonomy was 
not new, the notion that democratic socialism con- 
stituted a relevant model for the West was new for 
at least most of the West European communist par- 
ties. Thus, Czechoslovakia’s “socialism with a hu- 
man face” served, if not as a model, perhaps, in 
Azcarate’s words, as “the most specific point of 
reference” for the rejection of the “Soviet model” 
of socialism and “for pointing out the rise of the 
new trend in the communist movement which later 
took the name Eurocommunism.” ” 


The Maturing of Eurocommunism 


The post-invasion climate in Czechoslovakia ex- 
acerbated the long conflict still in train between 
the reformist and the conservative forces in the 
European communist movement; moreover, it made 
many West European communist parties increasingly 
willing to challenge Soviet authority and to adopt a 
critical attitude toward the authoritarian regimes 
in Eastern Europe. In some of the parties in both 
Eastern and Western Europe, conservative elements 
were able to slow the rise of Eurocommunism during 


17 Ibid. See also a similar evaluation in “Nine Years from 
Czechoslovak Events,” /’Unita, Aug. 21, 1977. 





1969-70 by expelling the most outspoken critics of 
the invasion, such as Roger Garaudy (in France) 
and Ernst Fischer and Franz Marek (in Austria). 
Nevertheless, a number of parties—even the PCF, 
under the new leadership of Marchais (the invasion 
is believed to have crushed the health of Rochet)— 
gradually came to accept most of the reformers’ 
critique. Indeed, the PCF even began to strive for 
a Eurocommunist alliance with the PCI. 

In this evolutionary process, some exiled Marxist 
theoreticians and politicians from Eastern Europe 
exercised considerable influence on reformist cir- 
cles in the West European communist parties, par- 
ticularly the PCI. For example, one of the major in- 
dictments of East European political systems to ap- 
pear in Western Europe, Sistema Politico e Proprieta 
Sociale nel Socialismo, was written by the exiled 
Polish theoretician Wlodzimierz Brus and printed 
by the PCI publishing house.’ Furthermore, PCI 
officials developed a close relationship with exiled 
Eurocommunist-minded politicians and publicists 
from Czechoslovakia, such as Jiri Pelikan. Indeed, 
periodicals close to the PCI frequently lent their 
pages to appeals and messages of “socialist opposi- 
tion” elements in Czechoslovakia and other East 
European countries in the 1970’s. Among the items 
published were some major political documents that 
had been smuggled out of Czechoslovakia. The most 
significant of these—a letter from Dubcek, an inter- 
view with Josef Smrkovsky (Chairman of the Na- 
tional Assembly under Dubcek), and the latter’s 
memoirs—appeared in the journal Gjiorni/Vie 
Nuove, whose editor-in-chief, Davide Lajolo, is a 
member of the Central Committee of the PCI. It is 
easy to see, then, that the flow of Eurocommunist 
ideas from East to West after 1968 has been an im- 
portant, though often overlooked, factor in the rise 
of Eurocommunism. 

Another significant stimulus to the development 
of Eurocommunism was the international climate of 
détente which evolved in Europe as a result of the 
protracted process leading to the 1975 Helsinki Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. This 
climate encouraged the West European communist 
parties to demonstrate their increasing concern over 
the issue of human rights in Eastern Europe and in 
the USSR. 

In 1969 and 1970, the West European com- 
munist parties had strongly criticized the final de- 


18 Wiodzimierz Brus, Sistema Politico e Proprieta Sociale nel 
Socialismo (The Political System and Social Characteristics of 
Socialism), Rome, Editori Riuniti, 1974. 
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struction of Czechoslovak socialism and the subse- 
quent process of so-called “normalization” in that 
country, which French communist poet Louis Aragon 
referred to as “the Biafra of the human spirit.” ” 
Subsequently, in the early 1970’s, the French and 
Italian communist parties exerted substantial pres- 
Sure on Husak’s leadership in the hope of preventing 
the trials that had been prepared for the reformists 
who supported Dubcek in 1968. 

The PCF’s adoption of a position as champion of 
personal liberties and human rights in Eastern Eu- 
rope was remarkable, for it had once been one of 
the most pro-Soviet of parties. Nevertheless, when 
the spokesman for hard-line elements in the Czecho- 
slovak party, Presidum member Vasil Bilak, failed to 
mention the PCF as among the communist parties 
“guilty” of assaulting the process of “normalization,” 
the Marchais leadership is said to have sent a pro- 
test and demanded to be included among the 
heretics.” 

The PCI-PCF rapprochement of November 1975 
and the requirements of French domestic politics 
(specifically, of the Communist Party’s alliance with 
the Socialist Party) hastened the efforts of the PCF 
to overtake the PCI in its criticism of the internal 
policies of the East European regimes and the USSR. 
For instance, the PCF denounced the banishment of 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn from the USSR; and when a 
BBC film on Soviet labor camps appeared on French 
television in late 1975, the PCF joined with the PCI 
in unequivocally and openly condemning the op- 
pressive policies of the USSR. About the same time, 
the PCF began supporting the coalition of autono- 
mous parties of Eastern and Western Europe (par- 
ticularly the ruling Yugoslav and Romanian parties, 
the PCI, and the PCE) in the preparatory meetings 
for a Conference of European Communist and 
Workers’ Parties. 

This conference, which finally took place in East 
Berlin in June 1976, marked a new milestone in 
the history of Eurocommunism. During the last 
stages of the preparation for the conference, the 
CPSU found itself supported only by some of the 
ruling parties in Eastern Europe and a few parties 
in Western Europe (among which the only significant 
entity was the Portuguese party),™ and to convene a 
conference the CPSU and the loyalist parties reached 
an uneasy modus vivendi with the autonomist coali- 





19 Quoted by Pavel Tigrid in the journal he edits, Svedectvi 
(Paris), No. 43, 1972, p. 4 ; 

20 See Bilak’s speech and editorial comment, Listy (Rome), 
March 1972, pp. 11-14. 
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tion by making concessions with respect to the no- 
tion of proletarian internationalism. These conces- 
sions the autonomous parties interpreted as 
amounting to an ideological justification for the 
independence of European communist parties. Thus, 
the conference produced a kind of institutionaliza- 
tion of Eurocommunism as it had evolved after the 
1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia.” 

In reformist circles in Eastern Europe, the results 
of the East Berlin conference were seen as, to para- 
phrase the East German dissident Wolf Biermann, a 
“remarkable and gratifying change” and “a clear 
step toward socialist democracy” which would have 
a positive effect on Eastern Europe. According to 
Biermann, “the Eurocommunists have encouraged 
dissidents to become more courageous and more 
clear-sighted.” *° 


The Challenge of Eurocommunism 


Obviously, it is still difficult at this point to assess 
the degree of commitment of the West European 
communists to human rights and to the cause of the 
dissidents in Eastern Europe, as well as to measure 
exactly the influence of Eurocommunism on develop- 
ments in Eastern Europe. Nevertheless, the available 
evidence suggests that the Eurocommunist impact 
in Eastern Europe has increased since the East Ber- 
lin conference. Paradoxically, while some Western 
analysts still question the very existence of Euro- 
communism and its commitment to human rights 
and pluralism,’ many analysts and some policy- 
makers in Eastern Europe express profound fear of 
Eurocommunism and its effects upon Eastern Eu- 
rope and the USSR itself. 

Indeed, since the East Berlin conference, the 
relationship between the Eurocommunists in West- 
ern Europe and the reformist and dissident circles 
in Eastern Europe seems more and more to have 
become one of mutual reinforcement. The latter, 


21 Some of these West European parties (namely, those of 
Luxembourg, West Berlin, West Germany, and Portugal) had earlier 
endorsed the Warsaw Pact invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

22 For the concessions of the CPSU and loyalist parties on 
“proletarian internationalism,” see B. A. Osadczuk-Korab, “Brezhnev’s 
Pyrrhic Victory: the Pan-European Conference of Communists in 
East Berlin,” International Journal (Toronto), Winter 1976-77, 
pp. 178-93. 

23 See interviews with Biermann in Le Monde (Paris), Nov. 21-22, 
1976, and Der Spiege/ (Hamburg), Nov. 22, 1976, p. 38. 

24 Jean-Francois Revel, “The Myths of Eurocommunism,” Foreign 
Affairs, January 1978, pp. 295-305. Also see his “A Note on 
Eurocommunism” in his The Totalitarian Temptation, New York, NY, 
Doubleday, 1977, pp. 297-311. 
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some of whose representatives qualify as Euro- 
communists themselves, drew encouragement from 
the results of the conference and intensified their 
appeals to the Eurocommunists in the West for moral 
and political support. The former, hoping that Euro- 
communism would serve as a “reference point” for 
Eastern Europe and aid its ‘‘democratization,” *° 
willingly became the most outspoken allies of human 
rights groups in Eastern Europe and in the USSR. 
Said Lucio Lombardo Radice, ‘‘there must be com- 
plete freedom in socialist society, or else it cannot 
Call itself socialist.” *° 

Claiming that intolerant actions on the part of 
the regimes in Eastern Europe and in the USSR 
violated the final documents of the Helsinki con- 


25 Santiago Carrillo in /’Unita, Nov. 1, 1976. 
26 See G. Urban’s interview with Lombardo Radice, Encounter 
(London), No. 5, 1977, pp. 8-22. 
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East German philosopher Robert Havemann, who 
has been harassed by authorities for protesting the 
exclusion from the GDR of dissident folk singer Wolf 
Biermann in 1977. Havemann is shown with one of 
his works, Dialektik ohne Dogma? (Dialectics without 
Dogma?). 





—Pictorial Parade. 


ference and, even more important, the final docu- 
ments of the East Berlin conference, PC] and PCF 
leaders began to participate in rallies demanding 
the release of political prisoners in Czechoslovakia 
and in the USSR, to protest against the oppression of 
Catholic priests in Czechoslovakia, and to intervene 
increasingly on behalf of dissidents in Eastern Eu- 
rope. More concretely, Eurocommunist parties and 
trade unions extended their diplomatic, and in some 
cases their financial, support to the signatories of 
Charter 77 in Czechoslovakia (some of the signa- 
tories—workers and intellectuals—lost their jobs.) 
They offered similar backing to workers in Poland 
jailed in the wake of violent food riots and strikes in 
June 1976, as well as to the Workers’ Defense Com- 
mittee (Komitet Obrony Robotnikow) of Polish intel- 
lectuals that took up the cause of the jailed workers. 
They also protested the withdrawal of citizenship 
from East German dissident Wolf Biermann (who 
subsequently joined the Spanish Communist Party”), 
and supported his persecuted friend, the philos- 
opher Robert Havemann—both of whom consider 
themselves to be Eurocommunists. 

In all these instances, Eurocommunist pressures 
helped to moderate, at least for a time, the behavior 
of the regimes in the three East European countries. 
So far only a few of the signers of Charter 77 have 
been put on trial in Czechoslovakia. The Polish 
workers were not punished severely (indeed, many 
of them were released from jail). And Havemann 
has thus far not been forced to leave East Germany. 
Presumably, if there had not been fears about 
how the Eurocommunists would react, the repres- 
sion would have been much harsher. 

Certainly, reformists and dissidents in the three 
countries have regarded Eurocommunist pressure 
and the Soviets’ fear that dissident issues might 
damage relations with the West in general and with 
the Eurocommunists in particular as the most im- 
portant factors in some cases in moderating the 
behavior of local officials. One of the signers of 
Charter 77 and the former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs under Dubcek, Jiri Hajek, described the im- 
portant role that Eurocommunism played as a 
bargaining chip in his talks with Czechoslovak 
authorities: 





27 Radio Vienna, Sept. 1, 1977, in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: Eastern Europe (Washington, DC—hereafter 
FBIS-EEU), Sept. 6, 1977. 

28 See an interview with a signer of Charter 77, Zdenek Mlynar, 
Arbeiter Zeitung, June 18, 1977; an interview with Polish dissident 
Adam Michnik in /’Espresso (Rome), Dec. 5, 1976; and a report in 
Le Figaro (Paris), Apr. 21, 1977. 
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It is no secret that the Eurocommunists are my 
strongest card in these constant talks with our au- 
thorities. | say, do you really believe that “Charter 
77” is antisocialist? But then what are these articles 
in the French, Spanish and Italian parties’ presses 
which support us? Are they also antisocialist? Are 
we talking about antisocialist parties? *° 


The general East European reaction to increas- 
ing intervention on the part of the Eurocommunists 
was twofold. On the one hand, reformist circles 
and dissidents saw it as a hopeful sign that Euro- 
communism might aid the process of democratiza- 
tion and reform in Eastern Europe. Eurocommunist 
intervention, as Polish dissident-historian Adam 
Michnik put it, “helped to free many Polish workers 
from prison,” and it also reinforced the people’s 
hope that “it is possible to create ‘socialism with a 
human face’” in Eastern Europe.*? On the other 
hand, such intervention, notably that of the PCI, 
generated growing hostility on the part of several 
East European regimes, particularly those of 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany. Their fear of 
Eurocommunism was reflected in the prohibition of 
the sale of the Italian and French communist news- 
papers /’Unita and L'Humanité in some East Euro- 
pean capitals, even while some noncommunist West 
European papers continued to be available for pur- 
chase. Also indicative was the attitude expressed by 
Czechoslovak periodicals toward Eurocommunism 
and the PCI. Rude pravo complained that the Prague 
regime would get better treatment from “many 
bourgeois newspapermen” than from “the editors 
of /’Unita.”** Moreover, Tribuna maintained, “it 
seems almost unbelievable that people such as Jiri 
Pelikan, who lives in Rome and who has caused our 
party, country and the international communist 
movement no small harm .. . is being received with 
friendliness by PCI officials at various levels.” The 
Same applied, the article went on, to Zdenek 
Mlynar.” 

Indeed, the ongoing debate among East Euro- 
pean and Soviet elites about Eurocommunism and 
the pressures from some East European leaders for 
expulsion of the Eurocommunist parties from the 
world communist movement are unmistakable signs 





29 See an interview with Jiri Hajek, Svenska Dagbladet (Stockholm), 
Nov. 13, 1977, in FBIS-EEU, Nov. 18, 1977. 

30 Interview with Michnik, loc. cit. 

31 Rude pravo (Prague), Nov. 23, 1976. 

32 Tribuna (Prague), Nov. 23, 1976. 

33 Le Monde, Apr. 1, 1977. 

34 “Contrary to the Interests of Peace and Socialism in Europe,” 





Jacek Kuron, a spokesman for the Workers’ Defense 
Committee in Poland. 


—Vincent Mentzel. 


of growing apprehensions about the effects of Euro- 
communism in Eastern Europe. These fears appear 
to have triggered the frontal, public assault on 
Eurocommunism in March 1977 by the Czecho- 
slovak hard-liner Vasil Bilak, who accused the Euro- 
communists of pursuing “unprincipled and treacher- 
ous policies,” * and the New Times attack on PCE 
leader Carrillo in June 1977.* 


The Limits of the Challenge 


To date, it is true, the number of times that 
West European communists have taken up the cause 
of reform in Eastern Europe is small; however, 
unlike some analysts,” this author believes it valid, 


New Times (Moscow), No. 26, June 1977, pp. 9-13. 

35 For good examples, see Michael Ledeen, ‘‘The ‘News’ About 
Eurocommunism,” Commentary (New York, NY), October 1977, 
pp. 53-57, and Leszek Kolakowski, ‘‘The Eurocommunist Schism,” 
Encounter, August 1977, pp. 14-19. Although Kolakowski 
concludes that Eurocommunism has not yet appeared, even he does 
not deny its potential impact if it should emerge in the future. 
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particularly after the East Berlin conference, to view 
Eurocommunism as a potential challenge to at least 
certain regimes in Eastern Europe and to the USSR’s 
interests in the region. At the same time, to say 
that Eurocommunism has destabilizing effects in 
Eastern Europe is insufficient. It is important to 
specify where in Eastern Europe Eurocommunist 
influence exists and to what degree, for Eastern 
Europe is a region in which historical, cultural, 
economic, and political levels of development vary 
considerably from country to country. 

Eurocommunist influence appears to be strongest 
in Czechoslovakia, Poland, and East Germany, all of 
which have political and cultural traditions similar 
to those of Western Europe. It is essentially toward 
these countries that the Eurocommunists direct their 
concern, and insofar as they have an impact in 
Eastern Europe, it is concentrated in these states. 
With regard to the question of support for dissidents 
and human rights in Eastern Europe, for example, 
the attitudes of the Eurocommunists with respect to, 
say, Yugoslavia and Romania contrast sharply with 
their attitudes regarding Czechoslovakia and East 
Germany. 

Although this double standard of the Eurocom- 
munists weakens their claim to unwavering princi- 
ples, they cannot be dismissed as mere opportunists. 
While elements of political opportunism enter into 
their policies, political realism plays a much greater 
part in determining the Eurocommunists’ selec- 
tivity. Their condemnation of the human rights 
policies of the regimes in Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, and Poland reflects certain objective 
political factors. The dissident movements in these 
countries are much larger at present than those in 
other East European countries. Furthermore, the 
regimes in two of these countries—Czechoslovakia 
and East Germany—have shown considerable hos- 
tility toward Eurocommunism. This is particularly 
true of the Czechoslovak regime, which has become 
a major force behind the anti-Eurocommunist 
campaign in Eastern Europe. 

As for Hungary, the more tolerant Kadar regime 
has a relatively good record on human rights, and 
it has remained friendly toward the Eurocommunists, 
as indicated by Kadar’s recent visit to Italy and his 
talks with Berlinguer. Indeed, Kadar himself is 
believed to see Eurocommunism as supportive of 
his program of domestic reform and his liberal 
policies. Hence, the Eurocommunists have tended 
to avoid criticism of his government. 

The situation with regard to Romania and Yugo- 
Slavia is somewhat more complex. By and large, 
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Janos Kadar, left, First Secretary of the Hungarian 
Socialist Workers’ Party, welcomes Italian Commu- 


nist leader Enrico Berlinguer to Budapest in October 
1977. 
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the regimes in these two countries do not boast 
human rights records which would appear to be 
appealing to the Eurocommunists. Romania has one 
of the most authoritarian governments in Eastern 
Europe, and since 1971 the Yugoslav government 
has clamped down on domestic dissidents in an 
effort to reinstate centralized political control. Ac- 
cording to Milovan Djilas, Yugoslavia has jailed pro- 
portionately as many political prisoners as has the 
USSR.** Yet the Eurocommunists seem to have their 
best relations with Yugoslavia and Romania—even 
in the face of Djilas’s call for the Eurocommunists’ 
Support on questions pertaining to human rights. 

In part, this state of affairs undoubtedly stems 
from the autonomous foreign policy stances of the 
two countries. As has already been noted, inde- 
pendence and autonomy are important factors in 
the phenomenon of Eurocommunism. In addition, 
both of these countries and particularly Romania, 
unlike Czechoslovakia and East Germany, have 
characteristics typical of underdeveloped states, 
and since the Eurocommunists hold the right of a 
communist party to adapt its policies to the prevail- 
ing conditions of its own country to be crucial to 
that country’s independence, they probably view 
the regimes of these two states as to some degree 
responess to underdevelopment. That is, they see 


36 The New York Times, Feb. 2, 1977. 
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about the “infection” of Eurocommunism and a pre- 
occupation with its containment since the 1976 East 
Berlin conference. In fact, the increasing support of 
Eurocommunists for reformists and dissidents has 
now become an exceedingly sensitive issue in view 
of the fact that Eurocommunism presents an alterna- 
tive model of socialism to that offered by and pre- 
vailing in Eastern Europe. Participation of one or 
more of the Eurocommunist parties (e.g., the PCI 
or PCE) in their national governments in the near 
future would make this challenge even more 
dramatic. 


Eurocommunism: Promise or Threat? 


Nonetheless, it would be premature, in the au- 
thor’s view, to conclude that the effects of Euro- 
communism and the Soviet and East European 
responses to it are foreclosed. Eurocommunism may 
become an explosive question, but one cannot be 
sure “how” or “when” or even “if” this is going to 
happen. Eurocommunism has its own limits, and the 
Eurocommunists themselves, being political realists, 
remain cautious and selective in their support of 
human rights and personal liberties in Eastern 
Europe. In addition, Eurocommunist influence, for 
a variety of reasons, differs from one East European 
country to another. So do the attitudes and policies 
of the East European regimes toward it. The lack of 
consensus as to what should be done about it is 
amply demonstrated by the conflicting and contra- 
dictory behavior of East European and Soviet leaders 
toward it after the East Berlin conference. Their re- 
actions have been very reminiscent of the debate on 
Czechoslovakia in 1968. 

Yet in some East European countries the chal- 
lenge of Eurocommunism may indeed be serious. 
So far, the most consistent and visible manifesta- 
tions of a severe challenge have appeared in Poland 
and in Czechoslovakia. In Poland, which shares with 
Italy a Catholic heritage and with France an intel- 
lectual and cultural affinity, the Eurocommunists 
in 1976 and 1977 for the first time served as a 
supportive factor in the development of an alliance 
between the workers’ opposition and the noncon- 
formist intellectuals of the Workers’ Defense Com- 
mittee. The political and economic situation in Po- 
land became so tense by the end of 1977 that it 
caused Polish authorities great concern. As a matter 
of fact, 14 former officials of the Polish communist 
party, including former First Secretary Edward 
Ochab, reportedly even addressed a letter to First 
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Secretary Edward Gierek demanding the democ- 
ratization of the country. This was to include: “poli- 
tical and economic democracy,” “free debate” of all 
problems facing Poland, and free elections.*° 

In Czechoslovakia, a country close to both Italy 
and France in terms of political, economic, spiritual, 
and cultural heritage, the people are more attuned 
to the ideas of Eurocommunism than are the people 
of any other East European country except Poland, 
and the people of Czechoslovakia still show no signs 
of accepting “normalization.” Indeed, thousands of 
Dubcek’s former supporters from “the party of the 
expelled” see themselves as sharing the ideals and 
goals of the Eurocommunist movement, to which 
they look with hope and expectation, perhaps with 
some justification. The Eurocommunists gave their 
support to the signers of Charter 77—a broad coali- 
tion of Eurocommunist-minded and non-communist 
intellectuals, politicians, and workers (including 
several members of Dubcek’s leadership). Like the 
Madrid declaration of the PCI, PCF, and PCE, Char- 
ter 77, as well as a newly reported Charter 78, 
sounded a strong defense of the civil liberties and 
political rights of citizens. Quite recently, Carrillo 
openly manifested his solidarity with Dubcek-era 
dissidents by receiving exiles Pelikan and Mlynar in 
Madrid. In addition, a Spanish Communist news- 
paper published an interview with another Dubcek 
colleague, Frantisek Kriegel, who still resides in 
Czechoslovakia.“ 

All this is not to say that East Europeans regard 
Eurocommunism with only a messianic. hope. Many 
spokesmen for dissidents in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia neither believe in Eurocommunism nor dis- 
play any concern about whether Eurocommunism 
represents a fundamental or a tactical move. Their 
main goal is to force the ruling elites of their coun- 
tries into a defensive position, and they have been 
relatively successful in both cases during the past 
year. 

It is possible, then, that Eurocommunism in East- 
ern Europe did not die with the Prague Spring in 
1968, and that it may reappear in one form or 
another in Poland or Czechoslovakia, the countries 
most obviously susceptible. Even East Germany is 
not totally immune to the “infection.” In the summer 
of 1977, Rudolf Bahro, a Communist functionary 
and executive of an East Berlin factory, urged the 
‘“Eurocommunization” of Eastern Europe through the 
formation of a Eurocommunist-oriented Bund der 


49 For the text of the letter, see Der Spiegel, Jan. 16, 1978, pp. 94-97. 
41 See report in La Stampa (Turin), Mar. 9, 1978. 
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Leading Czechoslovak reform figures, from the left: Frantisek Kriegel, a member of the Presidium of the 
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Czechoslovak Communist Party during the Prague Spring; Zdenek Mlynar, a party secretary under Dubcek; 
and Jiri Pelikan, Director of Czechoslovak Television during the 1968 reform period. 


—Kriegel and Miynar photos by Vincent Mentzel, Pelikan by Pictorial Parade. 


Kommunisten deriving its inspiration from Karl 
Marx’s early work, the ill-fated reformist attempts in 
Czechoslovakia in 1968, and the Eurocommunist- 
oriented parties of Western Europe.” Following the 
publication of Bahro’s book, there were even reports 
in January 1978 of a manifesto allegedly drawn up 
in secret by a communist opposition group dubbing 
itself “The League of Democratic Communists of 
Germany” (BDKD) and composed of “medium- and 
high-level officials” of East Germany’s ruling Social- 
ist Unity Party. According to the reports, the mani- 
festo calls, just as Bahro had, for the “Eurocom- 
munization” of East Germany. Specifically, it states: 


Comrades, propagate our criticism, popularize the 
ideas of the European and Japanese reform com- 





42 Rudolf Bahro, Die Alternative: Zur Kritik des real existierenden 
Sozialismus (The Alternative: A Critique of Actually Existing 
Socialism), Köln, Europäische Verlagsanstalt, 1977, especially 
pp. 297-483. Bahro was immediately arrested by the GDR’s security 
officials ‘‘on suspicion of intelligence activities.” See Neues 
Deutschland (Berlin), Aug. 25, 1977. 
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munists, demand the publication of basic documents 
of fraternal West European and Japanese parties, 
unmask by all means the disgusting practice of self- 
appointed lifelong party bureaucrats! ... 

. . . The worldwide tendency of the international 
workers’ movement will result in the decay of the 
Moscow theory and practice. Creative, undogmatic, 
democratic-humanitarian communism is developing. 


It also claims that if Karl Marx were alive and writ- 
ing his original Communist Manifesto today, he 
would probably begin: “A specter is haunting East- 
ern Europe—the spector of West European com- 
munism.” ** Whether the East German manifesto is 
authentic and what status its alleged authors have 
are still unclear at the time of writing, but if the 
document proves genuine, it would suggest that 
Eurocommunism has exerted some influence at 
Significant levels in East Germany’s ruling party. 





43 For the text of the East German manifesto, see Der Spiegel, 
Jan. 2, 1978, pp. 21-24, and Jan. 9, 1978, pp. 26-30. 
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Some ruling elements in Eastern Europe, par- 
ticularly in Czechoslovakia, see the Eurocommunist 
challenge in almost apocalyptic terms. Vasil Bilak, 
a member of Czechoslovakia’s “healthy forces” who 
asked for “fraternal assistance” in 1968, views 
Eurocommunism as a mortal threat. He believes 
that “counterrevolutionary” domestic forces stirred 
up by the “anticommunist centers,” along with 
Eurocommunists will attempt to launch various 
Campaigns in connection with the 10th anniversary 
of the Prague Spring in August 1978.** Furthermore, 
the Czechoslovak press contends that the “anti- 
communist centers,” utilizing Eurocommunism “as 
a means of ideological subversion,” are striving to 
evoke a “new Prague Spring, .. . this time carried 
out in several socialist countries simultaneously.” *° 

Such apocalyptic judgments, however, clearly run 
counter to the facts at present. As we have seen, 
the Eurocommunists have selectively criticized vio- 
lations of human rights in Eastern Europe and the 
USSR, but they have by no means been wholly con- 
sistent on the subject. Nor have they directly at- 
tacked the East European or Soviet regimes. 

At the same time, any attempt to characterize 
definitively what the effects of Eurocommunism on 
Eastern Europe will be simply on the basis of the 
Eurocommunists’ failure thus far to take stronger 
public stands in favor of human rights in Eastern 


a 


44 Rude pravo, Apr. 29, 1977. 
45 Tribuna, Sept. 14, 1977. 
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Europe and the USSR and to launch frontal assaults 
on the East European and Soviet regimes may be 
highly misleading. After all, no West European gov- 
ernments have pursued such policies either. Perhaps 
even more to the point, it appears that both the East 
European dissidents and reformists and the Euro- 
communists themselves have an interest in avoid- 
ing a cold-war-like rupture with the USSR. 

As long as the Eurocommunists are not excom- 
municated from the common fold and their Euro- 
communist ideas are not condemned as heretical, 
the Eurocommunists may be able to pressure the 
East European regimes into moderation and pre- 
vent some of the extreme, repressive measures wit- 
nessed in Poland and Czechoslovakia in 1976 and 
1977. Moreover, as long as the Eurocommunists 
Stay within the communist movement, the hard- 
liners in Eastern Europe and the USSR will find it 
difficult to monitor the two-way flow of reformist 
impulses and ideas between Eastern and Western 
Europe and prevent their flourishing in the East. 
Finally, as long as the Eurocommunists continue to 
work from within, they are able to provide not only 
support for the gradual, if limited, expansion of in- 
dividual liberties in at least some East European 
countries, but also backing to the autonomous poli- 
cies of other East European states (Yugoslavia and 
Romania) and a measure of hope for the future 
democratization of all the socialist countries of 
Eastern Europe and eventually the USSR itself. 





The East European 
Economies 


By Alfred Zauberman 





oday, a third of a century since the countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe embarked on 
the path to socialism, they find themselves 
faced with a number of long-term economic contra- 
dictions. In their current five-year plans—which will 
carry them into the decade of the 1980’s—they have 
targeted growth in industrial output at a slower rate 
than that achieved since World War II. While con- 
tinuing to gain on the industrial West in terms of 
gross Output, these economies find themselves lag- 
ging significantly in terms of technology. The bias of 
growth strategy favoring industry at the expense of 
agriculture and the consumer has run into an at least 
temporary shift of world prices against industrial 
products and also risks increasing consumer dis- 
satisfaction at home. Commerce within the region 
as well as with the outside world is handicapped in 
the former case by irrational pricing and in the 
latter by growing hard-currency debt. Finally, the 
imperatives of efficient economic management and 
planning clash as often as not with the continued 
commitment to mandatory centralized direction of 
the economies. 

We shall investigate these issues as they affect 
the economies of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, Hungary, Poland, and 
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planning and economic developments in the Soviet 
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in Soviet Planning, 1976; Trade Coordination of 
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forthcoming; and Mathematical Theories of Desen- 
tralization in West and East, forthcoming. 
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only where its impact on these six economies seems 
particularly weighty and immediate. We shall concen- 
trate on developments cutting across the boundaries 
of individual countries and shall address current 
phenomena basically as they illuminate longer-range 
themes. 

By the very essence of our subject matter, we are 
forced to rely heavily on quantification. The state 
and motion of the concerned economies—their 
national product, gross and net output, capital for- 
mation, consumption, foreign trade—all these mag- 
nitudes, measured in absolute terms or on a per cap- 
ita basis (against the total and/or working portion 
of the population), and at discrete points in time or 
dynamically, are grist for our mill. We operate with 
data expressed in va/ue rather than physica/ terms 
even while recognizing that in Eastern Europe, per- 
haps more than elsewhere, value-termed indices suf- 
fer from original sin.’ 

The analyst’s dilemma deepens when he further 
attempts to relate outcomes under the plans to 
developments in the Western industrial world. This 
is due both to differences in economic mechanisms 
and to differences in what, for lack of a better label, 


1 The inbuilt limitations, both substantive and technical, of 
price-based indicators—particularly as they relate to optimality—have 
been explored, though not solved, by economists in both East and 
West. Yet, plan indicators expressed in terms of physical units of 
output offer few advantages. While free of many of the weaknesses of 
price-valued indicators (and thus in one sense more ‘‘truthful’’), 
physical indicators suffer from the following drawbacks: (1) by their 
very substance, they are most difficult to aggregate; (2) their ability 
to picture ‘‘reality’’ declines sharply with technological and 
qualitative diversification of an economy; and (3) as often as not, 
quantification by physical measures turns out to be ambiguous with 
respect to economic meaning (e.g., in a more or less closed system, 
a growing output of intermediate inputs may reflect demand 
generated by expanding output of sophisticated final products as well 
as inefficiency in manufacture of the latter). 
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we have called metrics. Patently, as against the 
mechanism of the socialist economies, with its em- 
phasis on continuous growth, that of the Western 
economies has an inbuilt cyclical, oscillatory motion. 
On the other hand, the metrics of the market econ- 
omies are far more sensitive in “capturing” certain 
qualitative aspects of economic life that statistical 
series of the East do not adequately portray. The 
consequence is that, while the mature Western na- 
tions seem almost inexorably destined to be “‘over- 
taken” at some point in the future by the constant- 
ly advancing socialist economies, as mirrored in the 
latter’s statistical series, the significance of such an 
eventuality is increasingly open to question. 


Industrial Growth 


In our discussion here, we shall concentrate first 
and foremost on the long-range development of in- 
dustrial production in Eastern Europe. It seems rea- 
sonable to consider the post-World War Il reconstruc- 
tion of the area’s industry, with accompanying rapid 
growth rates, as largely completed sometime in the 
early 1950’s, but the half decade 1955-60 witnessed 
continuing “heroic” growth rates in individual coun- 
tries. These very rapid rates reflected the immediate 
yield from restoring (i.e., reconstructing and, to a 
large extent, renovating) productive capacities. 
Since the 1950’s, there has been more or less unin- 
terrupted growth yet with an apparent, though not 
very pronounced, secular deceleration, which one 


2 That maturation of economies is accompanied by deceleration of 
industrial growth is no longer questioned by students of economics. 

3 N. I. Ivanov and A. Loshchakov, ‘‘Cooperation of CMEA Countries 
and the Equalization of Their Levels of Economic Development,” 
Voprosy ekonomiki (Moscow), No. 6, 1977, pp. 3 ff. 

Western economists have made several attempts to ‘‘translate’’ the 
officially recorded pace of economic growth in the countries of 
interest here into series corresponding to Western concepts and 
methods. The most recent effort—a highly impressive one—was 
offered by P. Marer in 1977. Borrowing from Marer, we find for the 
six East European states the following average annual growth rates of 
net material product over the years 1970-75 as officially reported 
(“0”) and as recalculated (“R”) according to accepted Western 
standards (in percent): 


O R 
Bulgaria 7.9 4.5 
Czechoslovakia 5.7 3.4 
GDR 5.4 35 
Hungary 6.2 3.6 
Poland 9.8 6.7 
Romania 11.3 6.1 


A very rough, unweighted averaging shows that such a recalculation 
would reduce the official annual growth rate for these six countries as 
a whole from 8 percent to 5 percent. Excellent as Marer’s attempt 

is, the reader may be cautioned that there is no way to achieve an 


may intuitively ascribe to the increasing maturity of 
these economies.’ 

For what the official value-term indexes are worth, 
they show that over the quarter of a century from 
1950 to 1975 industrial output expanded by 19 
times in Romania, 16 times in Bulgaria, 11 times in 
Poland, and between 6 and 7 times in the GDR, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. Soviet industrial out- 
put grew 10 times over the same period.’ The plans 
for 1976-80 envisage both an overall slowing of the 
pace of industrial growth and a narrowing of the 
disparities in individual growth rates. Industrial out- 
put is expected to rise by 10.5 percent per annum 
in Romania, some 9 percent per annum in Bulgaria, 
8.33 percent in Poland, around 6 percent in the 
three remaining East European countries, and 6.33 
percent in the USSR.‘ In every case, the annual rate 
for a given country is lower than the rate recorded 
over the preceding 25 years! 

Of course, in assessing plans of the socialist econ- 
omies, one is well advised to allow for changes in 
the “planning climate” at given times, i.e., shifts 
from taut to relaxed targeting and vice versa. In this 
context, it seems safe to assume that in the present 
phase the school of thought which advocates “cau- 
tious” planning has the upper hand. Seen in this 
light, the industrial output targets for the second 
half of the 1970's do not seem to us unrealistic. 
Performance so far in 1976 and 1977 supports this 
supposition.’ 

Having noted the quantifiable “sweep” in the in- 
dustrial advance of these countries, we turn now to 


ideal “translation” of the kind offered. This is due to both 
substantive and technical factors. However, as Marer defensibly 
notes, ‘‘most Western experts believe that the recalculated series are 
better indicators than the official series of long-term economic growth 
trends.” See P. Marer, ‘‘Economic Performance, Strategy, and 
Prospects in Eastern Europe,” in US Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee, East European Economies Post-Helsinki, Washington, DC, 
US Government Printing Office, Aug. 25, 1977, pp. 523-66. The 
technical aspects of this recalculation are presented in T. P. Alton, 
‘Comparative Structure and Growth of Economic Activity in Eastern 
Europe,” in ibid., pp. 199-266. This committee print, edited by 

J. P. Hardt, is a very important collection of studies on the area’s 
economies. 

4 These projections of gross industrial output were derived from 
the respective official plans, averaged per annum and rounded. 

5 L. Tarasov, “The Economy of the CMEA Countries, 1976-77,” 
Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 5, 1977, pp. 103 ff. According to this source, 
industrial output in 1976 increased by 8 percent in Bulgaria, 

5.5 percent in Czechoslovakia, 5.9 percent in the GDR, 4 percent in 
Hungary, 10.7 percent in Poland, 11.5 percent in Romania, and 

4.8 percent in the USSR. The same source reports that in 1976, 
national income grew 7 percent in Bulgaria, 4 percent in 
Czechoslovakia, 3.7 percent in the GDR, 3 percent in Hungary, 

7.5 percent in Poland, 10.5 percent in Romania, and 5 percent in 
the USSR. 
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Part of the petrochemical plant at Brazi, a sample of Romania’s rapid postwar industrialization. 


some important qualifications with respect to its 
qualitative aspects. Most important, there is the 
question of technological progress in the East. 

The concept of “technological progress” is, of 
course, anything but unequivocal. Economic analy- 
ses in Eastern Europe quite prevalently identify it 
with a rise of output (national product, industrial 
output, and so on) per man, i.e., with labor produc- 
tivity. The idea behind using the two concepts and 
terms interchangeably is that, in the causal chain, 
better technology ultimately finds its reflection in 
the average man’s productivity. For the industries 
of the East European economies, the total rise in 
labor productivity during the last five-year plan pe- 
riod (1971-75) reportedly ranged between about one 
third and nearly one half—viz, 30 percent in the 
GDR, 34 percent in Czechoslovakia, 35 percent in 
Hungary, 36 percent in Romania, 39 percent in Bul- 
garia, and 45 percent in Poland. About 80 percent 
of the increment in industrial output for the period 
was reportedly accounted for by the increase in la- 
bor productivity.° 

A more “truthful” or meaningful concept of tech- 
nological progress would be growth of output unac- 


6 See Yu. Kormnov, ‘‘Scientific-Technological Progress and 
Integration of the CMEA Member Countries in Machine Building,” 
Planovoye khozyaystvo (Moscow), No. 5, 1977; and |. Ivanov, 
“Investment and Productivity Growth in CMEA Countries,” ibid., 
No. 8, 1977. 
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—Liaison. 


counted for by growth in inputs of the two prime 
factors, capital and labor: in other words, the unac- 
counted-for residual element of growth. This is as- 
sessed by employing a production-function approach 
(e.g., one using the Cobb-Douglas function). Such 
an approach is seen in the ambitious method de- 
vised by Soviet economist V. A. Trapeznikov, which 
seeks to picture the contribution to the growth of 
output directly for each of the contributing factors— 
i.e., labor, capital, and technology (in the parlance 
of Eastern Europe, “science and technology”; we 
would say “research and development”).” The more 
or less arbitrary assumptions required by this 
method are fewer and less crucial than in the case 
of the labor productivity measure. Calculations car- 
ried out by two Soviet scholars using this method 
have yielded the following data for the relative per- 
centage contribution of “progress in science and 
technology” to the growth of national income during 
1966-70 in the six countries examined here: Bul- 
garia, 35 percent; Czechoslovakia, 58 percent; GDR, 
53 percent; Hungary, 53 percent; Poland, 27 per- 
cent; and Romania, 28 percent.” 


7 V. A. Trapeznikov, “The Rate of Scientific-Technological Progress,” 
Avtomatika i telernekhanika (Moscow), No. 4, 1971. 

8 Y, P. Bliznakov and S. V. Dubovskiy, “‘Optimization of the 
Development of Large Economic Systems and Management of Progress 
in Science and Technology,” Jahrbuch der Wirtschaft Osteuropas 
(Yearbook of the East European Economy), Vol. 6, Munich, University 
of Munich, 1975, pp. 11-20. 
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a. 
Installation of the swivel base of a giant vertical lathe 
produced at the Skoda Works in Plzen, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

—Eastfoto. 

However, it is safe to say that even such sophis- 
ticated methods of measuring fail to encapsule in a 
full and objective fashion the elusive truth about 
the qualitative aspect of economic growth. The em- 
ployed method apart, measurements of technology 
for the area are very heavily affected by what we de- 
scribed above as the “original sin” in the value- 
based. metrics utilized. It stands to reason that 
where the valuations of output and, even more so, 
of capital are distorted by this “sin,” an observer of 
the quality of growth must also call on his intuitive 
judgment concerning observed symptoms. (Such a 
“symptomatic” approach may be relevant, say, in 
trying to understand why Czechoslovakia, which 
shows here the greatest contribution of technology, 
still, as we shall see shortly, is falling behind the 
GDR in output per capita.) 

In any event, it seems fair to hold that economic 
policy-makers in the area are not really misled by 
statistical “images,” whatever the methodology be- 
hind them, and that they are very conscious that 
their countries are continuously lagging behind the 
Western industrial world in technology. In this re- 


gard, East European strategies place great emphasis 
on bringing about technological advance. This is evi- 
dent, among other things, in efforts to “bias” indus- 
trial expansion in favor of sectors and branches be- 
lieved to be the most effective carriers and diffusers 
of technological innovations. Electronics are among 
the more recent leaders in this respect; more tra- 
ditional vehicles have been the metal-processing and 
engineering sectors as well as power generation, oil 
processing, and chemicals. Today, in all of the 
economies under study here, the share of machine 
construction and metal processing ranges between 
a quarter and a third of total industrial output, which 
is quite close to the proportion observed in the lead- 
ing Western economies. As further evidence of “bi- 
asing” of growth in these directions, we may note 
that over the two decades 1950-70 the share of 
engineering in industrial production nearly trebled 
in Poland and increased by about a half in Czecho- 
slovakia. (In 1974, machine construction and metal 
processing accounted for 26 percent of industrial 
output in Bulgaria; just over 30 percent in Hungary, 
Poland, and Romania; 37 percent in Czechoslovakia; 
42 percent in the GDR; and 40 percent in the 
USSR)” 

A related East European effort is the endeavor to 
“activize” capital formation: i.e., to increase the 
“active” part of capital stock, the part that immedi- 
ately raises capacities, and within this to enlarge 
the share of capital embodying technology of recent 
vintage. Among measures taken to raise the effi- 
ciency of the newer vintages has been a drive to 
reduce the metal content of output of capacity- 
forming machinery. However, it has been discovered 
that flexibility in this respect is limited in countries 
with an established industrial “profile,” e.g., the 
GDR and Czechoslovakia, and to some extent Hun- 
gary. Estimates suggest that it takes something like 
10-15 years to change this profile,*® which, let us 
note, comprises not merely “material” elements but 
also entrenched habits and modes of thinking. 

Despite their care in mapping out a strategy for 
promoting technological advance and their determi- 
nation to pursue it, policy-makers in the East Euro- 
pean countries are justifiably concerned by the in- 
tractability of the technological lag. This lag is par- 
ticularly serious inasmuch as earlier expectations 
that expansion of the industrial economy would over- 
come it seem unfulfillable if (as it is now claimed) 

9 See Kormnov, loc. cit., p. 70; and P. Alampiyev and E. Vorob’yev, 
“Changes in the Sectoral Structure of the Economies of the CMEA 


Countries,” Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 7, 1976. 
10 Kormnov, loc. cit., p. 72. 
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distance, too—the leading West European economy, 
then the other socialist economies must be even 
worse off in the technological race. 

The fact that the technological gap between the 
two Germanies—states that share much the same 
historical, technical, and behavioral background— 
appears to be growing raises the possibility of some 
fundamental imponderables at work.’* Among such 
imponderables, one naturally suspects, are certain 
factors inbuilt in the mechanisms of the East Euro- 
pean economies that inhibit the development and 
diffusion of progressive techniques. Quite possibly a 
consideration here is the degree of inflexibility in 
patterning R & D and resistance to taking the risks 
entailed in innovation.’ Such suspicions tend to be 
all the more persuasive inasmuch as one would as- 
sume, on a priori grounds, diffusion of technology 
would be favored by an institutional framework 
which fosters free circulation of technological infor- 
mation among enterprises (and presumably to some 
extent among countries). 

To be sure, the obstinate lag is no longer denied 
by serious analysts in the countries concerned. As 
noted in a recent Soviet survey of scientific-techno- 
logical integration of CMEA in the field of machine 
building, “the technology of all countries [within 
CMEA] is ‘averaging out,’ although not on the highest 
world levels.” *” 

Clearly, the attempt to close this gap is an im- 
portant, if not always explicit, motivation for the 
East’s expansion of trade with the West. Parentheti- 
cally, we note that this policy is not pursued without 
reservations. As the author just quoted states: 


. attracting Western technology should, in our 
view, play an important but not the determining role 


15 This is the case even if one allows for the fact that the 
technological race does entail very real, ponderable inputs in terms 
of the resources devoted to the increasingly costly process of research 
and development (as ‘‘generational leaps” in capacities and products 
occur with increasing frequency). See OECD, Gaps in Technology: 
General Report, Washington, DC, 1968, p. 87. 

16 A West German analysis sees East German technological advance 
as handicapped by a lack of flexibility in transferring results from the 
laboratory to the production place, as well as by inadequate 
allocation of materials and design facilities to research organizations. 
See Handbuch DDR-Wirtschaft (Handbook on the GDR Economy), 
rev. ed., West Berlin, Deutsches Institut fur Wirtschaftsforschung, 
1977, pp. 53 ff. 

Decisions in the realm of technological R & D are by their very 
nature stochastic—i.e., they are based more on random guesses than 
on predictable outcomes. See M. I. Kamen and N. L. Schwartz, 
“Expenditure patterns for risky R & D projects,” Journal of Applied 
Probability (Sheffield), 1971, pp. 60 ff. 

17 Yu. Kormnov, loc. cit., p. 79. 

18 Ibid., p. 73. 

19 Particularly valuable data on technology transfer in the 1960's 


in accelerating the scientific-technologic progress in 
the CMEA countries. .. . The expected expansion of 
economic links with developed capitalist countries 
should not lead to the creation of strategically or 
technically vulnerable loci in the CMEA community.” 


These fears notwithstanding, economists in Eastern 
Europe and in the Soviet Union have devoted increas- 
ing attention to questions of technology transfer 
from West to East.” 


Issues of Growth Strategy 


The economic strategy of stressing industrial pro- 
duction which the East Europeans drew from Soviet 
conceptions has had a number of consequences. 
One is a chronic weakness of agriculture. (This has 
been aggravated by adoption of economic-organiza- 
tional mechanisms in the countryside which- corre- 
spond to the official social philosophy.) And, in fact, 
there seems to be an underlying—though not often 
articulated—awareness and acceptance of the price 
paid in agriculture for siphoning off the bulk of pri- 
mary resources to industry to support the latter’s 
Spiraling tempo of growth. In this connection, it 
Should be noted that the post-1965 decade has wit- 
nessed a truly spectacular drop in agricultural labor 
in Bulgaria and Romania (from 45 to 26 percent 
and from 57 to 37 percent of the respective labor 
forces), with lesser, though still sharp, drops in 
Czechoslovakia (from 20 to 14 percent), Hungary 
(from 27 to 20 percent), and Poland (from 38 to 30 
percent). Even the GDR, which started the period 
with barely 14 percent of its labor force in agricul- 
ture, saw the figure fall to 10 percent.” Moreover, 





and 1970's can be found in a study by the Polish scholar 

J. Monkiewicz, who was seconded to Vienna in 1977. See his “Closing 
the Technological Gap—The Experiences of the Socialist Countries,” 
Forschungsberichte (publication of the Wiener Institut für 
Internationale Vergleiche—Vienna), April 1977. Monkiewicz identifies 
three channels of technology transfer: (1) purchases of Western 
licenses—specifically, the “licensing explosion” of the 1960's; (2) 
explicit firm-to-firm, firm-to-government, etc., arrangements for 
technological cooperation; and (3) joint ventures with participation of 
Western capital and management, an anproach which has emerged in 
the 1970's. Monkiewicz reports that the first two of these channels 
have failed to meet expectations. As for the third, he suspends 
judgment. This wait-and-see attitude is shared by a recent Soviet 
commentary, which notes that such joint ventures have been 
attempted so far only in Romania, Hungary, and Poland. 

R. Yevstigneyev, ‘‘Integrated Programs in CMEA European 
Economies,” Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 8, 1977, p. 103. 

20 These percentages are rounded from data in G. Lazarcik, 
“Comparative Growth and Levels of Agricultural Output and 
Productivity in Eastern Europe, 1965-1976,” in US Congress, Joint 
Economic Committee, op. cit., Table 1, p. 292. 
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at least in the case of East Germany, this drain 
would appear to have acted as a draw on agricultural 
productivity. While output per GDR agricultural 
worker in 1967 was 92 percent of the figure for West 
Germany in that year, by 1976 it had fallen to only 
61 percent of the West German level.” 

In some East European countries, the ability of 
rural manpower to continue to feed this “extensive” 
type of industrial advance is approaching a critical 
point. In 1966-70 and 1971-75, the total industrial 
manpower of CMEA increased some 15 and 10 per- 
cent respectively. For 1976-80, the planned in- 
crease is only 5 percent! * While agriculture may 
still be able to release some additional manpower, 
industry increasingly must compete with non-indus- 
trial sectors (in particular, services) for these 
declining manpower increments. An obvious conse- 
quence is a still heavier dependence of growth on 
capital inputs and on “non-embodied” productivity 
factors (i.e., technology). 

With the original goals of the industrial “push”— 
as set for the individual countries—broadly real- 


21 “Social Product of the GDR... ,” loc. cit. 

22 The population of working age in the CMEA countries increased 
by about 8 percent in 1971-75. It is expected to grow by 6 percent 
during 1976-80, at half that rate in 1981-85, and one third that rate 
in 1986-90. See |. Ushkalov, “Efficiency of the Use of Manpower in the 
CMEA Countries,” Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 4, 1977, p. 224. 
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ized, the growth strategy has been variously adjusted 
throughout the region. The case of the USSR is both 
the most important (in terms of its impact on the 
East European economies) and the most illuminating. 
Suffice it to note that in 1971-75 the Soviet Union 
directed to farming as much as one fifth of its total 
productive investment. Yet it is significant that the 
half-decade as a whole was marked by serious fail- 
ures in performance, as a result of unfavorable 
weather conditions in three of the five years. The 
“obstinate” persistence of climatic vulnerability, in 
spite of the effort to mitigate it by heavy allocation 
of resources, demonstrates ad ocu/os the random- 
ness of the agricultural component in Soviet plans. 
“Jumps” in the Soviet harvest such as that of 
1976—when nearly 300 million metric tons of grain 
were produced as against 224 million tons in the 
preceding year—only emphasize this planner’s 
nightmare. ; 

The weakness of Soviet agriculture has also con- 
tributed to a grain availability problem—and hence 
a food supply dilemma—not only for the Soviet 
Union, but also for Eastern Europe, for whose food 
needs Moscow provides the “reserve line.” Rising 
food consumption has turned the USSR and Eastern 
Europe as a whole into an area of precarious self- 
sufficiency. To specify, while Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Romania are roughly balancing out their respective 





Modern combines are employed in a July 1977 harvest at the Rousse Agro-Industrial Complex in the Bul- 


garian village of Chervena Voda. 
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domestic outputs and uses of food, the remaining 
East European countries have had to reconcile them- 
selves to chronic deficits, which amount to about 
15 percent of domestic consumption in Czechoslo- 
vakia and about 25 percent in Poland and in the 
GDR.* Such being the overall position, the group 
has become a continuous and sizable importer of 
grain (be this, in better years, to replenish stocks 
or, in poorer years, to supplement domestic output 
in order to meet postulated current domestic con- 
sumption). It would be surprising if what has thus 
become a more or less permanent feature of these 
economies drastically changed in the foreseeable 
future. 

What has just been said about primary produc- 
tion of food suggests a more general long-term issue 
of economic strategy. One may ask: Does not the 
experience of the East European economies under- 
mine one of their basic economic premises—the 
premise of a very long-run trend in the world’s terms 
of trade against farm produce and in favor of manu- 
factures? At the time the fundamental growth stra- 
tegy was forged, that trend was considered to be a 
permanent feature of our world,” but as we all know, 
this tendency has been reversed in the 1970's. 
Is the reversal only temporary, and if so, when will 
the underlying trend be resumed? How should such 
anticipations influence the planners in the medium 
term? 

Answers to these questions depend very much on 
how one interprets the price drama we have wit- 
nessed of late in world markets, a drama which 
would seem to weaken one of the potent justifica- 
tions of a developing economy’s out-and-out drive 
away from primary production, away from agricul- 
tural production in the first place. The distinguished 
economist Lord Kaldor offers one plausible inter- 
pretation for events. It is his hypothesis that the 
price dislocations have been, to a considerable ex- 
tent, due to certain economic policies pursued by 





23 On the grain balance, see Wochenbericht, Feb. 19, 1976. To 
satisfy what is described as “scientific standards” of nutrition, CMEA 
needs to increase its output of meat by 40-42 percent, of milk 
by 28-30 percent, and of vegetables by 40-45 percent. See 
B. Frumkin, “Cooperation of the CMEA Countries in the Domain of 
Foodstuffs,” Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 9, 1977, p. 99. 

One is tempted to relate the issue of self-sufficiency in grain 
farming to that of efficiency. Romania excepted, all East European 
countries have higher yields per sown unit of land than the USSR. 
However, it is rather risky to draw conclusions from such comparative 
data, if only because of differences in the type of farming, caused 
by environmental factors. 

24 On the common assumption, see, for example, the noteworthy 
book published in 1942 by Colin Clark, The Economics of 1960, 
London, Macmillan. 


the leading countries in the world. He cites as an 
important case in point the drop in Western wheat 
stocks in 1973 to less than half of their usual level 
(the massive sales of grain to the USSR being one 
of the critical contributing factors); in this inter- 
pretation, the consequent jumpiness of commodity 
prices would be broadly accounted for by inflationary 
expectations.” If Kaldor is correct, one could visual- 
ize adoption of counteracting policies, which could 
possibly bring a drastic change in the situation and 
a consequent return to the “great trend,” perhaps 
even sometime around 1980. (While | prefer not 
to commit myself on such speculative issues, | must 
confess that an interpretation of this kind is more 
congenial than any mechanistic one—one which, 
say, ascribes the happenings in the world markets 
to some inexplicable causes such as Kondratyev’s 
waves, i.e., a cycle of half-century ups and downs 
in primary-produce prices.) 

Among the primary materials required by industry 
in Eastern Europe, oil is of great interest. Indeed, 
it was oil that ignited the explosion of raw material 
prices in the 1970's. Oil differs significantly from 
grain in terms of supply, for supply of oil, at least 
in the shorter run, is not dependent on random 
factors. Here again the USSR is a massive producer 
and in fact has enjoyed rapidly rising output. But 
it is also a large exporter (even if, at the same 
time, a marginal importer). By the mid-1970’s, 
Soviet annual output, exports, and imports of oil 
had reached about 490, 130, and 8 million metric 
tons respectively, with the bulk of the exports going 
to the countries of Eastern Europe. Of the latter, only 
Romania covers a substantial, though rather swiftly 
declining, share of her oil needs from domestic out- 
put. All the rest depend heavily on rapidly rising 
imports; from 1965 to 1975, net oil imports of the 
area collectively increased fourfold.” 

Naturally, forecasts in this domain depend on a 
complex set of assumptions concerning requirements 
and availabilities. For relatively short-term projec- 
tions, data obtained from suitable extrapolation do 
not involve great risks. Hence, one can without 
excessive hazard accept current forecasts that the 
Soviet Union by 1980 will produce, import, and 
use 640, 20, and 514 million tons of oil respectively, 


25 Nicholas Kaldor, “Inflation and Recession in World Economy,” 
Economic Journal (London), December 1976. 

26 See J. Bethkenhagen in Jahrbuch der Wirtschaft Osteuropas, 
Vol. 6, pp. 279 ff. He combines official statistics and Western 
estimates. For an interesting appraisal of intra-CMEA oil prices as 
related to world-market prices, see idem, in Wochenbericht, 

Jan. 13, 1977. 
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Construction in 1973 on the Soviet-Czechoslovak- 
East German natural-gas pipeline in the GDR district 
of Karl-Marx-Stadt. 


—EUPRA. 


and that it will export 146 million tons, of which 
100 million tons will go to Eastern Europe.” Ad- 
mittedly, the prognosis for Soviet oil output is by no 
means uncontroversial among Western forecasters. 
One authoritative US source predicts a Soviet failure 
to meet oil output plans and, in fact, anticipates a 
peaking of production and even a drop in output 
from peak levels to some 400-500 million tons by 
1985.” Were this latter forecast to be vindicated by 
actual developments, the Soviet Union would turn 
from an exporter into a major importer of oil. In 
such a situation, it would be reasonable to expect 
very important repercussions in the geography of 
oil supply and, indeed, of overall foreign trade of 
the countries discussed here. A considerable share 
of oil supplies would have to be made up of imports 
from outside CMEA. 

Clearly such figures should be related to the 
overall dependence of the East European economies 
on foreign fuel. This dependence is very heavy only 
in the case of Bulgaria, i.e., roughly three quarters 
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of national requirements; for Hungary, the figure is 
about two fifths; for the two industrial leaders of 
the group—the GDR and Czechoslovakia—the figure 
is between one third and a quarter; Romania is 
close to a balance; and Poland has a modest overall 
fuel surplus.” The USSR is the principal supplier 
of energy-carrying material to cover this region’s 
deficit. According to current plans, the USSR during 
1976-80 is to supply all its CMEA partners with some 
800 million “conventional” tons of energy and 
fuel, or nearly half again as much as during 1971- 
ron 

When assessing the longer-run position of the 
Soviet Union as a producer and supplier of raw 
materials, its advantage in the peculiar, universal 
primary commodity, gold, must also be borne in 
mind. In 1976, according to various estimates, the 
USSR exported gold valued at US$1,000-1,500 
million.** (This commodity has afforded the Soviet 
Union enhanced strength in world markets, and will 
continue to do so unless the Western industrial 
world actually demonetizes that material.) Whether, 
and—if so—to what extent, the Soviet Union’s 
gold-exporting potentialities could be counted upon 
by East European states as a “reserve line” in case 
of need can be only a matter of conjecture. 

Be all this as it may, we are facing a historically 
unusual economic situation. In the “classical” case, 
the leader economy serves as the sophisticated man- 
ufacturing backbone of the system, with the asso- 
ciated economies being the raw-material supplier 
base. The fact that the pattern is reversed in the 
case of the Soviet Union and the East European 
economies is of interest, particularly as one attempts 
to interpret very long-range trends in prices. Is the 


27 See, for example, Wochenbericht, Dec. 15, 1977. 

28 US Central Intelligence Agency, Prospects for Soviet Oil 
Production, ER77-10270, Washington, DC, April 1977. 

29 The author’s estimate. B. Korda, in ‘‘Energy Consumption in the 
Soviet Bloc,’’ Forschungsberichte (Vienna), No. 41, August 1977, 
offers a detailed assessment from which we derive the following 
figures (in millions of tons of conventional energy, rounded, for 1974): 


Consumption Production 
Bulgaria 34 13 
Czechoslovakia 100 80 
GDR 119 86 
Hungary 24 37 
Poland 158 182 
Romania 75 77 
USSR 1,324 1,533 


30S. Pomazanov and A. Yakushkin, ‘‘Development of Integrational 
Processes in Energy Generation in CMEA Countries,” Voprosy 
ekonomiki, No. 6, 1976. 

31 H. Machowski, in “Analysis of Imbalance in East-West Trade,” 
Wochenbericht, Sept. 30, 1976, estimates Soviet gold exports for 1976 
at between US$1,000 million and US$1,400 million. 
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USSR the beneficiary of a major secular shift in the 
terms of trade in favor of primary produce, or will 
its supplier status be proved detrimental in the long 
run by another reversal of the terms of trade—back 
in favor of manufactures? 





Investment vs. Consumption 





But enough of such conjecture. Returning to the 
operational growth strategy pursued in Eastern 
Europe, we note, as almost a platitude, that these 
economies have an immanent high-investment drive. 
Not only is this finding upheld by official statistics, 
but quite a few students of the matter have argued 
that the proportions of national product saved and 
invested, as indicated by these data, are indeed 
understated, owing to the peculiarities of the price 
structure. This bias in favor of investment has an 
obvious impact on the consumption rate. But con- 
tinuity in growth of national product over the post- 


The entranceto the Huta Katowice Metal Complex, 
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one of Poland’s major investment projects in the 


—Liaison. 


1950 quarter of a century (3-4 times in Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and Poland; around 5 times in 
the GDR; and 6.5-7 times in the two industrially 
most retarded economies, those of Bulgaria and 
Romania’) has cushioned the impact of the invest- 
ment bias on consumption levels. Moreover, it 
stands to reason that as decades pass and these 
economies mature and decelerate, the burden of 
investment will be somewhat lessened. 

Around the mid-1970’s, the savings ratios of the 
countries of Eastern Europe generally ranged be- 





32 |vanov and Loshchakov, loc. cit. 

Since about the mid-1960’s, the gross national product of the area 
has been growing at about 7 percent per annum. See B. Askanas, 
H. ‘Askanas, and F. Levcik, ‘‘The Economy of the CMEA Countries and 
Planned Development to 1980,’’ Monatsberichte (publication of the 
Osterreichisches Institut für Wirtschaftsforschung—Vienna), No. 3, 
1976. According to these authors, the average annual growth of 
GNP for the area was 6.5 percent in 1966-70, 7.8 percent in 1971-75, 
and is targeted at 6.7 percent in the 1976-80 plans. Clearly, because 
national product has some strongly random components—agriculture 
in particular—its statistical series yield a picture of far less smooth 
growth than those of industrial output. 
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tween 28 and 31 percent. There were, however, 
two notable exceptions, i.e., the relatively low ratio 
of 23 percent in the GDR and the high ratio of some 
37 percent in Poland.** The first exception seems 
to be explainable by the economy’s maturity, and 
perhaps in part also by constraints imposed by a 
policy of improving living standards to lessen the 
psychological impact of the more favorable situation 
for consumers across the intra-German frontier. 
The Polish exception is due to the strategy of a 
“second breakthrough” in industrial development 
presently being attempted in that country. 

Poland’s effort to expand and modernize its in- 
dustry in the 1970’s has been striking. No less than 
half of its industrial capacities by 1976 represented 
equipment installed during the single quinquennium 
1971-75. This effort is to continue in 1976-80, when 
Poland plans to spend 40 percent more on invest- 
ment than in the preceding five-year period.* The 
fact that this figure includes investment to be sup- 
ported by foreign credits mitigates to some extent 
at least its current “welfare cost.” Moreover, during 
1976-80, yearly investment is apparently to be 
frozen at the level of 1975.” 

Several words of caution might be added here 
regarding interpretations of investment rates and of 
the impact of investment-consumption proportions 
on the consumer. First, in Eastern Europe just as 
elsewhere, the actual and planned volumes of in- 
vestment often diverge rather distinctly in the short 
term—a reflection of variations in the planned and 
actual timetables for initiation, gestation, and com- 
pletion of projects. Second, experience also suggests 
that the sensitivities of consumers about the ups 
and downs in the volume and pattern of consump- 
tion varies strikingly from one country to another. 
This variation stems from extra-economic factors, 
which are beyond an economist’s judgment. 

The heavy rates of investment in the East Euro- 
pean economies as a whole have given rise to 





33 Alampiyev and Vorob’yev, loc. cit. 

34 S. Gomulka, “Do New Factories Embody the Best Practice and 
Technology?” Economic Journal, December 1976, pp. 859 ff. Working 
with data from the previous plan period, Gomulka has demonstrated 
that Polish experience validates what is referred to in the literature 
as the ‘‘capital-vintage hypothesis” of the Johansen-Salter-Kalecki 
type, i.e., that most technological changes (new goods and new 
production methods) require a “young” stock of machines. 

35 S, Gomulka, in Aneks (London), No. 11, 1976. In his article cited 
in fn. 34 above, Gomulka attributed the advances of the Polish 
economy to (1) importation of industrial equipment on credit—to the 
tune of $3 billion—which doubled the pace of investment and 
increased productivity; (2) a 10 percent rise in industrial productivity 
secured by organizational reforms; and (3) a 6 percent rise in 
farm output over and above the long-range trend. 


phenomena — e.g., market disequilibria — which 
some Western economists are inclined of late to 
discuss under the heading of “inflation.” This dis- 
cussion, in my opinion, has suffered from some basic 
misunderstandings. The point is that price in a com- 
mand planned economy and price in a market 
economy are, in substance, two very different instru- 
ments. In the former, plan construction and imple- 
mentation is carried out essentially in physical rather 
than price terms. “Inflation”—or upward changes 
in “prices”—has hardly any impact on production 
or capacity-formation of the kind it has in a market 
system. (Surely it is unthinkable that price move- 
ments could reverse a decision, say, to construct a 
factory or a railway, or to produce military equip- 
ment.) Nor is the economic and social impact of 
pseudo-inflation, or for that matter pseudo-deflation, 
on distribution processes in the planned economies 
in any meaningful way analogous to that of inflation 
in market economies. 

So-called prices in the consumption sphere of 
the socialist economies are conceptually calculated 
to balance out—to “clear”—the planned commodity 
flows with the counterflows of purchasing power 
being supplied through planned wages and other 
earnings. Yet, there has been a time-honored 
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A crowded Budapest department store during a 


February 1976 sale. 


—Eastfoto. 
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mismatch in planning these flows, leading to queues, 
black and brown markets, and similar phenomena.** 
Of course, sometimes such imbalances have been 
fully or partly deliberate, conditioned by assessments 
of the likely reaction of society, again a matter out- 
side the province of an economist’s analysis. 

The importance of such considerations has re- 
cently been demonstrated by the contrasting ex- 
periences of Poland and Hungary. In the first case, 
the attempt of Polish leaders in June 1976 to raise 
prices on consumer goods to market-clearing levels 
met with an adverse response, and most of the price 
increases had to be cancelled. In Hungary, a similar 
attempt to raise prices—but in a phased operation— 
appears to have gone more easily. 

In fact, as far as its price mechanism goes, Hun- 
gary constitutes a case unto itself within Eastern 
Europe. The Hungarian reforms of 1968 created a 
mechanism of “mixed,” flexible prices, one of the 
intended effects of which was to make prices reflect 
to some extent the relative prices obtained and 
paid in foreign trade. After five years, the mechanism 
was put to a severe test by the price explosion in 
world markets. As a result, in 1973 a new set of 
measures was initiated. These were designed to 
mitigate the dislocations stemming from the ex- 
ternal development—through the use of budget 
subsidies and profit regulation, especially in regard 
to fixed (maximum) prices.” Drastic measures have 
also been taken with respect to consumer-goods 
pricing in an effort to counteract a price-wage spiral. 
All these steps have patently undermined the guiding 
idea of the original reforms. 





Foreign Economic Relations 





Above we have already touched both directly and 
indirectly on a number of matters relating to the 
foreign economic relations of the East European 
countries, but the subject merits some further dis- 
cussion here. It can be addressed, first, in the con- 
text of CMEA and, second, in the context of relations 
between the socialist economies of Eastern Europe 
and the rest of the world. 

With regard to CMEA, we have the perennial 
theme of the economic integration of its member 


36 This writer, for one, is surprised that, considering the planners’ 
still very imperfect box of tools, the mismatches have not been even 
more severe. 

37 On these developments, see Bela Csikos-Nagy, “World Inflation 
and Price Policy in Hungary,” L’Est (Milan), Nos. 3-4, 1976, 
pp. 115-35. 
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Containers from a Czechoslovak train are transferred 
to East German freighters in the GDR harbor of 
Rostock for delivery to Great Britain. The facility is 
part of an integrated system of container transport 
planned for member states of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance under a 1971 integration plan. 


—Eastfoto. 
states—a matter concerning which there is a good 


deal of confusion. To start with, there is the basic 
concept itself: | would suggest that, loosely speak- 
ing, it should be understood as securing the best 
possible—call it near-optimal—coordination of the 
economies’ structure. This raises straightaway the 
question of near-optimal by what criterion. And who 
is to determine that criterion? The issue is exempli- 
fied by the well-known Romanian opposition in the 
1960’s to the idea that it would benefit Romania 
and CMEA as a whole if Romania continued to act 
as a large-scale raw-material supplier to the region 
(an issue, let us note, which itself has since been 
further complicated by the recent trends in world 
prices). Beyond this, there is a technical issue. For 
this group of countries, each of which is operating 
by command planning, to efficiently harmonize 
their activities calls logically for a mandatory plan 
for the group as a whole. Whatever the logic of the 
matter, however, the countries concerned do not 
seem prepared to draw that conclusion. To be sure, 
there has in recent years been growing support for 
this doctrine in Soviet theoretical writing. But there 
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has also been no less explicit opposition to it in 
some of the CMEA countries.** (Presumably, this 
counterdoctrine is concerned with more than just 
the admittedly formidable technical difficulties of 
devising a supranational plan on the scale required.) 

As matters now stand, CMEA coordination is es- 
sentially confined to (1) the formulation of some 
very broad intercountry agreements for the develop- 
ment of certain specific production branches, espe- 
cially those where the task of coordination is rela- 
tively tractable, e.g., steel, and (2) the undertaking 
of some joint industrial projects. Both approaches 
are fragmentary: neither secures a fundamental solu- 
tion of the “nagging” issue of effective coordination 
of the family of command economics. The same is 
true of the “surrogate” of the overall plan (one with 
which the school of thought postulating such a plan 
has apparently had to reconcile itself)—the formu- 
lation of very long-term “programs” of cooperation 
and integration embracing some selected problems 
and the synthesizing of the results of information 
exchanges and consultations on issues of economic 
and economic-technological policies. Somewhat eu- 
phemistically this is sometimes described as “joint 
planning activity.” ° Of even less practical impact 
seem to have been declarations of intent such as 
the 1971 “complex program” adopted by CMEA. 
Likewise, the “coordination plan for multilateral 
measures in 1976-80” has been referred to seldom 
Since it was first announced.” 

There seems to be little likelihood that anything 
dramatic in the way of CMEA integration will occur 
in the foreseeable future. Indicative of the present 
mood is one commentary which suggests that inte- 
gration requires the leveling-out of the technical 
competence of industrial manpower in all the East 
European countries, which, the observer suggested, 
will itself take until the year 2000. 

Another symptom of the failure of CMEA integra- 
tion is the state of intra-CMEA pricing and the heavy 
reliance on bilateral commodity barter in trade within 
the group. On the first point, we find that in 1975 
the price paid per ton of Soviet oil and oil products 
delivered to Eastern Europe varied from 28 “transfer 
rubles” in the case of the GDR to 40 transfer rubles 


38 See A. Zauberman, Trade Coordination of Planned Economies, 
forthcoming, and the references cited therein. 

39 See P. Litvyakov, “Joint Planning Activity of CMEA 
Members and Ways of Improving It,’’ Planovoye khozyaystvo, 
No. 8, 1977. 

40 For the text of the program, see Ekonomicheskaya gazeta 
(Moscow), No. 33, August 1971. The author has seen no text for the 
“coordination plan.” 
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for Poland and 41 transfer rubles for Hungary, with 
prices paid by Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia falling 
somewhere in between.” This state of affairs seems 
to validate our hypothesis that the “transfer ruble” 
is a pseudocurrency that largely reflects the physical 
quasi-barter of commodity for commodity. (In this 
context, it shouid be noted that among the socialist 
economies foreign “hard” currency, too, appears to 
be bartered as a commodity as well as used to clear 
accounts.) In these commodity transactions one can 
discern certain moderate and differentiated shifts 
in the terms of trade between member countries. 
Over the last few years there appears to have been 
an overall loss vis-à-vis the USSR of 9 percent for 
Hungary, 3 percent for Poland, and 4 percent for 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany, resulting, it would 
seem, from the commodity composition of the par- 
ticular bilateral trade arrangements.® Where the 
shift in terms of trade has been most pronounced, 
in trade between Hungary and the Soviet Union, 
this has apparently necessitated the granting of 
some short-term credits to Budapest. 

Despite such shifts in the terms of trade within 
CMEA there continues to be little correlation between 
intra-bloc prices and the structures of prices within 
the individual members’ economies. At the same 
time, as we shall see shortly, intra-CMEA prices vary 
considerably from prices ruling in the world. This 
results in a double layer of insulation between 
domestic prices in Eastern Europe and competitive 
world prices—a situation that seriously affects the 
efficiency of the respective domestic economies, 
although it does serve in part to cushion the do- 
mestic impact of major swings in world prices. 

Of course, in principle, the CMEA countries are 
committed to carrying out their mutual economic 
transactions in prices pegged to world-market prices. 
Specifically, contractual prices in these intra-CMEA 
relations are arrived at by annual bilateral revisions 
based on the average of world-market prices for a 
given commodity over the preceding five years.“ 
Despite this mechanism, however, in the 1970’s we 
have seen, if anything, a widening rather than a 
narrowing of the gaps between the intra-family prices 
and world-market prices. Evidence of this trend 


41 See Kormnov, loc. cit., p. 77. 

42 Wochenbericht, Apr. 24, 1975. 

43 Problems of the ‘“‘pseudocurrency” transfer ruble and of the 
quasi-barter and other related aspects of CMEA trade are discussed in 
the author’s Trade Coordination .... 

44 See Paul Marer, Postwar Pricing and Price Patterns in Socialist 
Foreign Trade (1946-1971), Bloomington, IN, Indiana University 
Press, 1972. 
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is admittedly scarce and largely circumstantial, yet 
we do get some indication from what seems a de- 
pendable Western study of the pricing of Soviet 
energy-bearing materials. It would appear from that 
study that while the price charged by the USSR for 
oil exports to Western industrial nations rose fivefold 
between 1970 and 1975, the price of Soviet 
oil exports to the socialist economies of Eastern 
Europe did not rise much more than twofold. More- 
over, most of the latter rise was recorded in 1975, 
with only marginal increases in the preceding years. 
On the other hand, prices of natural gas exported 
by the USSR to both areas over this period were 
moving more or less in step.” 

Of course, pricing is just one symptom of the 
difficulties of integrating the socialist economies of 
Eastern Europe with the world economy through 
trade. The mechanism of a mandatorily planned and 
steered economic system alone is a very funda- 
mental factor that tends to limit the nature and 
role of these countries’ external trade. Organiza- 
tional aspects aside, external trade in such a system 
tends to be viewed as but a means of procuring from 
outside the minimum of what is required to carry 
out the plan, for which there is set aside from 
domestic output the minimum needed to balance 
out such imports. 

Nevertheless, during the past decade and a half 
there has been a striking expansion of trade be- 
tween the CMEA states and the Western indus- 
trially advanced nations. This expansion of what is 
termed, rather imprecisely, “East-West” trade would 
seem to have been favored by specific developments 
and modes of thinking on both sides. 

Given the present state of the area’s economies, 
East European authorities have envisioned in trade 
with the industrialized West possibly much greater 
benefits than those foreseen in the traditional view 
of foreign trade as a means of obtaining essential 
producer goods simply to achieve plan targets. In 
the first place, East Europe’s leaders have looked 
upon sales in Western markets as a means of gaining 





45 See Wochenbericht, Apr. 28, 1977, and Jan. 13, 1977. 

46 See P. Hanson, “The Import of Western Technology,” in A. Brown 
and M. Kaser, Eds., The Soviet Union Since the Fall of Khrushchev, 
London, Macmillan, 1975. Also see Wochenbericht, Apr. 28, 1977. 

F. Levcik and Jan Stankovsky give the following figures for the 
net debt of the East European states at the end of 1976: Bulgaria— 
US$2.6 billion; Czechoslovakia—US$1.6 billion; the GDR—US$5.5 
billion; Hungary—US$2.5 billion; Poland—US$10 billion; and 
Romania—US$2.7 billion. Monatsberichte, No. 5, 1977. 

47Qn this point, see Hanson, loc. cit. He notes, for example, that 
Western equipment and technology has recently accounted for 
no more than 4 percent of total Soviet investment. 
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convertible currency, which in turn, it was hoped, 
would widen the area of maneuver. This hope would 
appear to have dimmed in the late 1970’s as mem- 
bers of the family reconcile themselves to the fact 
that the aim of multilaterality in trade—without 
Supranational planning—is unachievable. Secondly, 
trade with the West has been viewed as an oppor- 
tunity for the East European economies to increase 
their short-term supplies of capital-forming goods 
by means of long- and medium-term credits. In 
fact, by the end of 1975 the net indebtedness of the 
six East European countries in convertible currency 
amounted, according to Western estimates, to nearly 
$20 billion. By far the heaviest borrower appears 
to have been Poland (about $7 billion), with the 
GDR coming next. In each case, the first half of 
the 1970’s witnessed a fast growth of these figures, 
while there was an apparent slowdown in the growth 
rate thereafter. Finally, trade with the West has 
been seen as a very major vehicle for acquisition 
of new technology. Although quantitatively both the 
credits and the technology imports are marginal, 
qualitatively they are of great importance.” 


A meat plant in Warsaw, constructed in cooperation 
with the Chicage firm Allan Scott and equipped with 
machinery imported from West Germany, Sweden, 
and other countries. 


—Eastfoto. 
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On the Western side, the recession and unexpect- 
edly slow recovery of the 1970's have stimulated a 
search for export markets in Eastern Europe, whose 
economies enjoy a solid reputation for having ab- 
sorptive markets and being dependable in the re- 
payment of credits. At least in this respect, the non- 
cyclical economies of the East have been the bene- 
ficiaries of the cycle which affected the Western 
trading nations. (One should note that the recession 
in the West has to some extent decreased Eastern 
export opportunities.) 

What about the future of East-West trade? Inter- 
esting projections about both the future volume 
and motivation for this trade were made in late 1975 
by the Polish scholar A. Czopurko. He expected total 
turnover in the trade between the East European 
socialist states and the West (exports and imports) 
to reach some $36.5 billion each way by 1980. In 
this expansion of East-West economic relations, he 
saw the East as motivated by a continued desire to 
import Western technology and organizational and 
marketing know-how, and the West as attracted by 
access to protected markets as well as to the still 
relatively greater manpower reserves and low-cost 
production opportunities in the East.** One cannot, 
of course, guarantee that these assumed motivations 
will still prevail by 1980, particularly in the West, 
where recovery from recession might dampen in- 
terest in Eastern markets. Moreover, expanding East- 
West commerce has rapidly increased the hard- 
currency indebtedness of the socialist economies. 
An estimate in late 1975, which assumed a sharply 
declining rate of growth of indebtedness, projected 
a total debt by 1980 of some $47 billion for the 
East European economies.* The deceleration in the 
rate of growth of the volume of East-West trade 
observed since 1975 has been attributed in part 
by at least one source to an effort by CMEA lands 
to reduce indebtedness to the West.** However, at 
least one of the socialist states, Poland, seems to 
be maintaining its rate of importation—and on the 
basis of massive borrowing. 


Reforms Manquées 


We should not leave our discussion of East Euro- 
pean economic life without some comment on the 
reforms initiated throughout the area at various 
points in the 1960’s. Their failure to alter economic 
mechanisms substantially is an important factor 
conditioning the future of the respective economies. 

At their inception, these reforms were believed by 


their architects—and indeed by some outside ob- 
servers—to have initiated a very basic change in 
the management of the bodies economic of those 
countries. In general, the aim was to relax some 
of the organizational constraints on industrial ad- 
ministration, in particular in the operation of the 
lower echelons; to narrow down the area of direct, 
as opposed to indirect, controls; to provide within 
the production system more scope for material 
incentives; to secure within the consumption sphere 
greater sensitivity to the wishes of the ultimate 
consumer—a point of increasing relevance in light 
of the rise of consumption levels. 

Unlike previous attempts, these reforms were to 
some extent individualized as between countries. It 
does not seem too arbitrary to say that, within 
Eastern Europe, the GDR and Czechoslovakia have 
been the most conservative and hesitant, with Bul- 
garia and Romania being somewhat less conserva- 
tive, and Poland and particularly Hungary being 
relatively the most daring. Indeed, Hungary’s econ- 
omy has been, as it were, an experimental laboratory 
testing how far a socialist economy can move in 
operating quasi-prices and a quasi-market to replace 
the machinery of detailed planning and control.” 

From the outset of these reforms it was the pres- 
ent writer’s view that their possibilities would be 
strongly circumscribed by two factors. The first was 
the prevalent political philosophy in the area, which 
postulated the sovereignty of social preferences— 
both in the immediate and longer term—as ex- 
pressed and enacted by the planning state. The 
second was the existing “state of the art”? of plan- 
ning: i.e., the technical potentialities of planning 
instruments. (The adopted premise has been that 





48 See A. Czopurko, “East-West Trade Prospects up to 1980,” 
Forschungsberichte, No. 31, December 1975. His 1980 figure is based 
on projection of the respective rates of growth of East European 
exports to and imports from the West. These were 8.9 and 12.3 
percent in 1966-70 and 29.7 and 32.7 percent in 1971-74. In the latter 
period, the expansion of exports and imports in real terms (as 
opposed to inflated prices) is seen as about half of the nominal 
figures. Czopurko makes additional projections past 1980 based on 
the postulate of a continued export-import balance after that year. 

49 F, Levcik, ‘‘The East’s Debt and East-West Economic Relations,”’ 
Wiener Institut flr Internationale Wirtschaftsvergleiche, Reprint series, 
June 1977 (from West-Ost-Journal [Vienna], May 1977). Levcik 
observed that, if the USSR was included and interest and non- 
commodity items of the balance of payments were added, the 
projected debt would total some $80 billion. 

50 See Wochenbericht, Nov. 17, 1977. 

51 We may note on the theoretical plane that, even in Hungary, a 
distinguished school of thought (Janos Kornai and associates) 
continues to reject price as the exclusive or principal instrument for 
effective steering of the economy. On this point, see my study 
Mathematical Theories of Decentralization in West and East, 
forthcoming. 
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socially-determined economic goals can only be 
pursued through mandatory planning, rather than 
through the mechanism of price and market.) 

In retrospect, it is clear that the reforms have 
only marginally eased the rigidities of the economic 
machinery and have left its direct-mandatory nature 
largely intact. Even in Hungary, the reformist drive 
has come to a standstill. In fact, that country has 
had to trim its experiments, especially with regard 
to reliance on autonomous decision-making within 
the hierarchy and on competitive market processes.” 
One finds in Hungary an observable degree of re- 
centralization in the sphere of investment, which 
implies centralization of decisions concerning the 
volume and patterns of production capacities and 
hence of output. This development is crucial, for 
it is precisely in the sphere of investment that 
preferences—be they “social” or “consumer’—have 
their most telling impact on the long-term direction 


52 See R. Portes, ‘‘Hungary: Economic Performance, Policy and 
Prospects,” in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, op. cit., 
pp. 766-815. 
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of a socialist or any other form of economy. Not 
only have the changes in the Hungarian planning 
and steering mechanism failed to be pushed, if only 
in some pragmatic fashion, to their logical conclu- 
sions; but there has been no inclination on the part 
of Hungary’s associates in the socialist community 
to gradually recognize and assimilate these changes. 
While thus writing an epitaph to the reforms of 
the 1960’s, this author believes that the countries 
of Eastern Europe in the 1980’s might again feel 
compelled to embark on yet another set of economic 
reforms. The imperative to improve the economic 
mechanism so as to make technologically more 
sophisticated use of limited materials and manpower 
resources to sustain production growth and to satisfy 
consumer demand will hardly diminish with time. If 
the necessity to reform is again recognized, these 
countries will once more confront a serious dilemma 
of how far to move to promote economic efficiency 
without violating the strong extra-economic funda- 
mentals to which they continue to subscribe. 
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WERNER BRETTSCHNEIDER. 
Zwischen Literarischer Autonomie 
und Staatsdienst: Die Literatur in 
der DDR (Between Literary Inde- 
pendence and Writing in the 
Service of the State: Literature in 
the GDR). Berlin, Erich Schmidt 
Verlag, 1974. 

FRITZ J. RADDATZ. Traditionen 
und Tendenzen: Materialien zur 
Literatur der DDR (Traditions and 
Tendencies: Material on the Liter- 
ature of the GDR). Frankfurt/ 
Main, Suhrkamp, 1976, 2 vols. 
REINER KUNZE. The Wonderful 
Years. Tr. by Joachim Neugro- 
schel. New York, NY, George 
Braziller, 1977. 

MARCEL REICH-RANICKI. Zur 
Literatur der DDR (On the Litera- 
ture of the GDR). Munich, Piper 
Verlag, 1974. 

JÜRGEN FUCHS. Gedächtnis- 
protokolle (Minutes Based on 
Memory). Hamburg, Rowohlt, 
1977. 

THOMAS BRASCH. Vor den Vätern 
sterben die Söhne (The Sons Die 
Before the Fathers). Berlin, 
Rotbuch Verlag, 1977. 


ANY SURVEY of the current liter- 
ary scene in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic (GDR) is neces- 
sarily overshadowed by the crisis 
which followed the expulsion in 
November 1976 of the dissident 
poet and folksinger, Wolf Bier- 


mann. Twelve of the GDR’s most 
distinguished writers and a lead- 
ing sculptor, men and women who 
had hitherto pushed for more lib- 
eral cultural policies from inside 
the system, reacted by publishing 
in the West a letter asking the 
regime to reconsider its decision." 
In the days which followed, nearly 
a hundred other writers and art- 
ists added their names to the peti- 
tion. The leaders of the GDR’s 
ruling Socialist Unity Party (SED), 
at first stunned by this unusual 
display of opposition, soon re- 
turned to the offensive. The loyal- 
ist/ opportunist majority within the 
East German Writers’ Federation 
was duly mobilized to condemn its 
independent-minded colleagues, 
many of whom were then expelled 
from the party. Those protesters 
who refused to eat humble pie 
were attacked, ignored, or encour- 
aged, directly or indirectly, to 
leave the country. Many have done 
so, albeit with a heavy heart, for 
both the cultural dissidents and 
the critics of the regime within 
the literary establishment are, for 
all their criticism of GDR commu- 
nism, Marxists who believe their 
country to be the better German 
state. 


1 The text, provided by Reuters, appeared 
in Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
(Frankfurt/Main), Nov. 19, 1976, p. 2. 
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In such circumstances, the 
prospects for those writers re- 
maining in the GDR, whether 
within or outside of the literary 
establishment, would seem bleak. 
Yet the East German regime has 
tried to suggest that the Biermann 
affair will have no important con- 
sequences, that the less restric- 
tive Kulturpolitik introduced by 
Erich Honecker when he assumed 
the SED leadership nearly seven 
years ago will continue. The gov- 
ernment has not, for instance, 
stopped the publication of works 
by authors who signed the letter 
of protest. Thus, not only did 
Christa Wolf’s latest work, Kind- 
heitsmuster (Childhood Example), 
a fictional investigation of how the 
generation of the 1920's was com- 
promised by Nazism, appear just 
a few days after she had been “se- 
verely reprimanded” for penning 
her name to the infamous peti- 
tion, but the book was warmly 
praised by the critics. Yet Kind- 
heitsmuster was conceived in a 
very different climate from that 
now prevailing. By interfering so 
drastically in cultural matters, the 
SED leadership has exposed the 
limitations of, even destroyed, a 
central principle of its own Ku/tur- 
politik: namely, that the artists’ 


2The West German edition, 
Darmstadt—Neuwied, Luchterhand, 1977. 
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organizations should settle their 
own affairs and decide themselves 
which works are permissible. Such 
autonomy presupposed an atmos- 


phere of trust between writers and . 


the party, an atmosphere which 
now has been destroyed. This turn 
of affairs can only inhibit the more 
talented and independent-minded 
among East German authors. 

The present difficult situation 
will almost certainly interrupt or 
distort a literary development 
whose roots go back to 1960. Be- 
fore that year, Werner Brett- 
schneider argues in his scholarly 
and thoughtful book, East German 
writers were primarily concerned 
with the struggle against capital- 
ism, fascism, and war and with 
the establishment after victory of 
a new order in eastern Germany. 
Many of these authors drew on 
their own experiences in the Span- 
ish Civil War or in Nazi concentra- 
tion camps. Much was written on 
the difficult task of postwar re- 
construction and on the new con- 
sciousness which was supposed to 
grow out of the postwar changes. 
On the whole, writers were intent 
on describing an epic struggle 
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which was to end in victory for 
their cause. Such an approach, 
with its tendency to regard indi- 
viduals and stories as illustrations 
of a general theme and its reli- 
conservative literary 
forms, resulted in works that were 
in harmony with the rather vague 
canons of socialist realism. 

Since 1960, a new generation 
of writers has appeared on the 
scene, many of whom were still 
children at the end of the war. For 
them, the epic struggles of the 
past are history; the starting point 
of these writers is the new society 
in which they have spent all their 
adult lives. They have discovered 
conflicts between the individual 
and society, often antagonistic 
conflicts, which in the official view 
should have been eliminated by 
the establishment of the new or- 
der. Unlike the older generation, 
whose members either did not feel 
such conflicts or were content to 
ignore them, the younger writers 
have wished to express these ten- 
sions in their works. In that sense 
alone, the younger writers have 
written more realistic books. But 
sometimes the alienation, both 
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observed and felt, has forced the 
writer to turn inward. The literary 
consequence has been an intense 
preoccupation with the self, what 
Germans call “flight (or escape) 
into privacy” (Flucht ins Private). 
Both tendencies—the greater re- 
alism and the greater inward focus 
—have, whether occurring singly 
or in combination, resulted in 
prose, verse, and plays which have 
little to do with socialist realism 
either in form or content. Yet it is 
important to remember that, for 
all the heretical aspects of their 
works, members of the younger 
generation do not write, in the 
words of Volker Braun, one of this 
generation’s leading representa- 
tives, “against the existing society 
but [rather] for it, for its teleolog- 
ical change.” ° 


THE 1960'S were frustrating years 
for the younger generation—and 
indeed for those older writers who 
wanted to write more critically 
than they had done in the past. 
The Ulbricht leadership disliked 
much of this new writing and, af- 
ter a few years of unwilling toler- 
ance, sent the portcullis crashing 
down at the end of 1965. A series 
of virulent attacks on the new 
literature took place at the 11th 
Plenum of the SED Central Com- 
mittee; they were followed by the 
dismissal of several offending 
writers from cultural institutions 
and editorial offices and the ban- 
ning of their works. In many ways 
this repression was cruder than 
that being experienced at present. 
It was also accompanied by efforts 
to force literature to reflect much 
more closely the regime’s eco- 
nomic and political policies. Thus, 


3 “Wir schreiben nicht mehr gegen die 
bestehende Gesellschaft, sondern fir 
sie, für ihre immanente Veränderung,” 
in Neue Deutsche Literatur (Berlin), 
January 1971, as cited by Brettschneider, 
p. 222. 





according to the so-called Bitter- 
feld Way, named after the confer- 
ences of writers, workers, and 
party leaders held in the town of 
that name, writers were expected 
to seek inspiration by spending 
more time with workers in fac- 
tories, while workers were to con- 
sider writing themselves.* 
Although a very few good 
new works were published—e.g., 
Christa Wolfs Nachdenken über 
Christa T (Reflections about 
Christa T),° widely judged to be 
one of the finest East German 
novels—party policies throughout 
the rest of the 1960’s produced 
more resentment than literature. 
However, the accession of Erich 
Honecker as party leader in 1971 
brought a change in the regime’s 
approach. Although basically or- 
thodox politically, Honecker be- 
lieved that the regime was now 
secure enough to be more flexible 
in its attempts to win popular 
support. Thus, the more generous 
treatment of writers which now 
became noticeable was matched 
by concessions of a different na- 
ture to other sections of East Ger- 
man society. Such flexibility had 
two manifold advantages: it en- 
abled the regime to concentrate 
on its main concern, the economy; 
and it corresponded well with the 
moderate image which the Soviet 
Union, then in full pursuit of dé- 
tente, wanted to present to the 
West and to the Federal Republic 
of Germany (FRG) in particular. 
Honecker’s declaration in De- 
cember 1971 that in his view 
“there can be no taboos in the 
fields of art and literature so long 
as one’s starting point is basically 


4 “Bitterfeld Conferences” were held 
in 1959 and 1964. For details, see Raddatz, 
Vol. 1, pp. 58-61. 

5The West German edition, Darmstadt— 
Neuwied, Luchterhand, 1969. 

6 Neues Deutschland (Berlin), Dec. 18, 
1971. 
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socialist,” € was a tacit admission 
that socialist realism, as it had 
been interpreted hitherto, was 
too narrow to accommodate the 
younger generation of writers. 
Works that have appeared in the 
last six years have confirmed this 
admission time and time again. 
Nowhere is this clearer than in 
poetry, where the preoccupation 
with self is—perhaps inevitably, 
given the poetic literary genre— 
very strong. Gone are the tractor 
lyrics and the hymns in praise of 
the new socialist man. They have 
been replaced by the poet’s ab- 
sorption with his immediate envi- 
ronment— individuals, home, life 
on his street, and nature. 

Fritz J. Raddatz, in his two per- 
ceptive but rambling and not al- 
ways consistent volumes, provides 
examples of how extensive this 
turning inward has grown, of how 
even the poet’s immediate envi- 
ronment can seem alien. Eva 
Strittmatter’s poems, for instance, 
are overshadowed by loneliness 
and pessimism. Her poem “Bal- 
ance” begins: 


We have al/ lost very much 
Don’t foo! yourself: both 
you and | 
We were born open and outgoing 
But now we keep the doors 
firmly closed.... 
(Raddatz, Vol. 2, p. 713) 


Moreover, the poet is quoted as 
saying: 


! want to start by coming to 
terms with myself—anything else 
would be self-deception. | hope | 
never try to make myself agree- 
able. Up till now | have written 
without taking notice of anybody 
or anything. ...1 have no peda- 
gogic intention, nothing is further 
from my mind than to want to 
reach other people. I want to learn 
to live... . (Ibid.) 
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Such premises could hardly be 
called “basically socialist.” Yet not 
only has Eva Strittmatter’s verse 
been published, but, as Raddatz 
illustrates rather amusingly, it has 
even been praised. 

The toleration shown to writers 
like Eva Strittmatter, while diffi- 
cult to justify even in the light of 
Honecker’s more flexible cultural 
guidelines, has been easy politi- 
cally. Such inward-looking poems 
do not threaten the party’s su- 
premacy by encouraging members 
of the public to ask awkward ques- 
tions. More problematic, however, 
has been the second tendency of 
literature in the 1970’s—the 
greater realism, the portrayal of 
conflicts between individual and 
society, the determination, to 
quote the author Rainer Kirsch, 
“to know the whole burden of the 
truth.” ’ This tendency is found 
among poets such as Kirsch and 
Reiner Kunze, but it is also strong 
among many novelists and drama- 
tists. 

Perhaps the most notable ex- 
ample of the new social realism 
is the play Die neuen Leiden des 
jungen W (The New Sufferings of 
Young W) ° by Ulrich Plenzdorf, a 
hitherto unknown screenplay writ- 
er in his early 40’s from the state 
film company. Plenzdorf’s box of- 
fice triumph is the tale of a teen- 
age dropout who proclaims “jeans 
are an attitude to life,” leaves 
town after rows at home and at 
work, and finally dies in circum- 
stances which strongly suggest 
willful negligence, if not suicide. 
Alienation is the play’s central 
theme—alienation from the end- 
less pressure to conform, aliena- 
tion from authority, from the 


7 “Die ganze Last der Wahrheit kennen,” 
comes from the last line of Kirsch’s poem 
“To My Friends, the Old Comrades” 
quoted in full by Brettschneider, p. 258. 

8 The West German edition, Frankfurt/ 
Main, Suhrkamp, 1973. 
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(broken) home, and even from the 
girlfriend. This motif, combined 
with the hero’s Salingeresque 
slang and the play’s skillful West- 
ern-style staging, explains the 
work’s enormous appeal, especial- 
ly to many young East Germans. 
The latter may not be dropouts 
themselves, but they sympathize 
with the hero’s motives. 

Even if this work appears to 
‘take Honecker’s promise of no ta- 
boos quite literally, it does contain 
one direct link with the more tra- 
ditional hero of socialist realist 
fiction, as Marcel Reich-Ranicki, 
literary editor of the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung, explains in 
his stimulating collection of es- 
says. Plenzdorf’s hero may die, an 
ideologically inexplicable occur- 
rence given the supposedly un- 
limited opportunities for personal 
fulfillment in socialist society. Yet 
his death is not entirely in vain. 
For he leaves behind him a labor- 
saving invention—a paint-spray- 
ing machine—that he had been 
working on. And the machine is 
found to work, thus benefiting so- 
ciety. 

Perhaps the party leadership 
noticed this positive feature. Still, 
the play raised an issue, the age- 
old issue which any totalitarian 
system finds itself facing once it 
eases up on the brakes: how far 
can the regime go? If it allows one 
writer to raise a subject as sensi- 
tive as the alienation of youth, 
what (or who) is to stop others 
from going further, from depicting 
the system even more graphically 
and analyzing its roots? Certainly 
not the writers themselves, as the 
party leadership rapidly discov- 
ered. They could be counted on to 
press ahead. 

In 1975, three years after the 
appearance of The New Sufferings 
of Young W, the country’s leading 
literary journal, Sinn und Form, 
published a story which took 


Plenzdorf’s theme of youthful 
alienation much further. Whereas 
Plenzdorf had described only the 
symptoms of the sickness, Volker 
Braun, a well-established writer 
in his late 30’s, described the 
sickness itself. Moreover, he did 
so without the humor and roman- 
ticism which softened the impact 
of The New Sufferings of Young W. 
Braun’s “Incomplete Story” is 
probably the most damning criti- 
cism of the regime which has yet 
been published in the GDR.’ 

The story itself is very simple, 
and yet, as anyone acquainted 
with East Germans knows, it de- 
picts a typical enough occurrence 
in a state which operates accord- 
ing to the “principle” that “trust 
is good, but control is better.” The 
tale describes how the authorities 
in a small provincial town try to 
break up the love relationship be- 
tween two teenagers, Karin and 
Frank. One of the officials involved 
is Karin’s father, chairman of the 
local county council. The reason 
for interfering in the couple’s pri- 
vate life is a paltry one: the secret 
police have opened a letter from 
an old schoolmate of Frank’s who 
has escaped to West Germany. 
The friend has written that he 
knows of a way that Frank could 
get out too, should he want to do 
so. Frank, who had once been 
imprisoned for rowdyism but who 
has since become a respectable 
citizen and a supporter of the 
regime, did not respond to his 
friend’s offer — as the secret 
police could easily have learned. 
However, the mere suspicion that 
Frank might answer was threat 
enough for the authorities, always 
nervous about potential defectors. 
The suspicion was also sufficient 
for Karin’s father, for whom the 
safety of the state against hypo- 
thetical danger was more impor- 


9 Volker Braun, “Incomplete Story,” Sinn 
und Form (Berlin), May 1975, pp. 941-79. 
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tant than his daughter’s happi- 
ness. Braun skillfully exposes the 
authoritarian mentality of Karin’s 
father and of the other officials 
who relentlessly pressure her into 
leaving Frank. The author also 
vividly records the confusion and 
anguish of a girl who had previ- 
ously believed in the regime’s 
claim to infallibility and had al- 
ways done as she was told. 

The story ends with Karin and 
Frank together, although only 
after an attempted suicide by 
Frank causes the authorities to 
leave the couple alone. Yet the 
conclusion is not a happy one, 
and the title of the tale, “Incom- 
plete Story,” indicates that the 
future is uncertain. Not only have 
Karin and Frank been subjected 
to an emotional trauma as har- 
rowing as it was unnecessary; 
they have also had their faith in 
East German communism de- 
stroyed. 


THAT SUCH a devastating story 
could be published in the GDR 
Suggests that the autonomy of 
literature—the supposed hallmark 
of Honecker’s Ku/turpolitik—actu- 
ally did exist at the time. However, 
the survival of such autonomy was 
soon to be in doubt. Unfortunately 
for literature, Braun’s exposé 
appeared at a time when the 
Honecker leadership, having set 
out with high hopes, was beset 
with serious and unexpected prob- 
lems. The higher prices of im- 
ports, especially Soviet oil, had 
Slowed the improvement in do- 
mestic living standards. Millions 
of West German visitors to the 
GDR annually, the message of 
“Eurocommunism,” and the pre- 
scriptions of “Basket Three” of the 
Helsinki Agreement on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe all 
were perceived as forms of sub- 
version, unsettling the East Ger- 
man populace and encouraging 


popular hopes of internal liberali- 
zation. The regime was particu- 
larly agitated by the fact that some 
120,000 citizens, citing the 
human rights provisions of the 
Helsinki pact, had the temerity to 
submit applications for emigration 
to the FRG. 

Such worries had evidently 
sapped the SED leadership’s 
earlier confidence in the regime’s 
security. Now, according to one 
East Berlin source, both the Polit- 
buro and the Central Committee 
rose in revolt against the pessi- 
mism and political ambivalence 
expressed in Braun’s story.’® The 
party leaders were not assuaged 
by the fact that the specialist na- 
ture of Sinn und Form—only 
10,000 copies of the journal were 
printed —- meant that Braun’s 
readership would be small and ex- 
clusive as compared with the 
huge numbers of young people 
who had seen Plenzdorf’s play. 
Rather, it was decided that some 
action was necessary which would 
make clear both that the party re- 
mained completely in control and 
that no basic change in political 
philosophy or policy was forth- 
coming. Thus, the “primacy of in- 
ternal security policy (Primat der 
inneren Sicherheitspolitik),” to 
turn Ranke’s precept on its head,” 
outweighed any more narrowly 
cultural considerations. The direct 


10 Private conversation in East Berlin, 
August 1976. 

11 Many 19th century continental theorists 
believed that the state’s struggle to 
survive in an uncertain international situa- 
tion obliged statesmen to subject internal 
politics to the demands of foreign policy. 
The German historian Leopold von Ranke 
(1795-1886) dubbed this belief ‘‘the 
primacy of foreign policy (der Primat der 
Aussenpolitik),’’” a consequence of the 
natural tendency of states ‘‘to direct all 
their internal forces toward the goal of 
self preservation. This is their overriding 
law.” Quoted in E. Fraenkel and K. D. 
Bracher, Das Fischer Lexikon: Staat und 
Politik (The Fisher Lexicon: State and 
Politics), Frankfurt/Main, Fischer, 1957. 
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result of this determination was 
the way in which GDR authorities 
made examples of two writers, 
Reiner Kunze and Wolf Biermann. 
Both authors were indeed contro- 
versial, but neither had done any- 
thing so terrible or unprecedented 
that they deserved the drastic 
punishment meted out to them. 

Reiner Kunze, at 44, has long 
been one of the GDR’s leading 
younger poets. “By nature, he 
[Kunze] is a lyrical poet of deli- 
cate perception,” the English 
critic Michael Hamburger has 
written, “not the satirical, let 
alone polemical poet he was 
forced to become when his right 
to these perceptions was ques- 
tioned or denied.” ** Out of favor 
in the late 1960’s, when he was 
attacked for both his concentra- 
tion on the inner world and his 
Supposed anticommunism, Kunze 
initially benefited from Honecker’s 
policies of relaxation, and an 
anthology of his verse appeared 
in 1973. His crime in 1976 was 
to publish The Wonderful Years in 
West Germany, where, incidental- 
ly, his other books had previously 
been published. Kunze’s latest 
work, reviewed here in an un- 
imaginative and sometimes inac- 
curate translation by Joachim 
Neugroschel, is a collection of 
prose and short stories about both 
Czechoslovakia (Kunze resigned 
from the SED in 1968 as a protest 
against the Warsaw Pact invasion 
of Czechoslovakia) and that by 
now popular theme, East German 
youth. 

Kunze repeatedly and movingly 
depicts the petty but relentless 
way in which East European offi- 
cialdom harasses its young peo- 
ple. Perhaps the most striking 
Story, entitled “Element,” con- 
cerns the fate of a young man who 
has refused to remove the bible 


12 The Guardian (London), May 8, 1975. 
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from his bookshelf in the appren- 
tices’ hostel where he lives. His 
curiosity about religion—it is no 
more, he is not a Christian— 
results in his having to exchange 
his regular identity card for a 
temporary one. The loss of the ID 
card now means that he cannot go 
on his previously planned holiday 
of hiking and mountaineering in 
Czechoslovakia. So, he decides to 
go instead to the Baltic coast. But 
his trip coincides with the World 
Youth Festival then under way in 
East Berlin, and on his way to the 
Baltic he is repeatedly stopped by 
the police, whose job it is to make 
sure that only the most loyal mem- 
bers of the country’s youth get to 
the festival in Berlin. Kunze’s hero 
is interrogated, bullied, humili- 
ated .. . and then sent back. The 
boy, Michael, tries to find other 
routes, but each time he is 
stopped. Finally, he goes home. 
On his arrival, a policeman checks 
his papers and tells him, ‘You 


may go now.” “Where to?” 
Michael asks. 
Admittedly, Kunze’s vignettes 


yield an unflattering picture of 
one aspect of East German life. 
Yet it can be argued that they are 
no more critical than was Braun’s 
“Incomplete Story.” Indeed, by 
mentioning the unmentionable 
secret police, and by showing 
what havoc it and the civil author- 
ities can together wreak on the 
happiness and convictions of 
young people, Braun surely wrote 
to greater effect. However, such 
considerations do not seem to 
have bothered the East German 
authorities. The latter were “gun- 
ning” for Kunze, and in October 
1976 he was expelled from the 
Writers’ Union, explicitly for pub- 
lishing The Wonderful Years in 
West Germany, despite the au- 
thor’s claim that he had received 
permission to do precisely that. 
Months later, Kunze, who is a 
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man of weak constitution, emi- 
grated to West Germany after 
having been told by a senior offi- 
cial: “You won’t survive what 
we’ve got in store for you.” * 

The regime’s second victim 
was, Of course, Wolf Biermann. 
Biermann was not only a contro- 
versial figure; clearly a dissident, 
he also enjoyed a kind of offi- 
cial recognition by the state. Al- 
though banned from public per- 
formances since 1965 (when he 
was 29), Biermann had main- 
tained contact with his East Ger- 
man public by means of the West- 
ern media. West German televi- 
sion and radio stations—the main 
source of information and enter- 
tainment for most East Germans 
—broadcast films and recordings 
of Biermann’s songs, which had 
been smuggled out of his East 
Berlin flat. The songs usually offer 
a vigorous and a biting indictment 
of the shortcomings of East Ger- 
man socialism, delivered in hu- 
morous down-to-earth language. 
Biermann’s message is: remove 
the stultifying encumbrance of 
Stalinist bureaucracy, and the true 
revolution, in the form of a hu- 
mane socialist democracy, will 
triumph. 

The GDR regime had long been 
anxious about the strength of 
Biermann’s appeal and had fre- 
quently been irritated by his lam- 
poons of its “leading representa- 
tives.” During the early years of 
Honecker’s rule, attempts were 
made to coax Biermann back into 
official East German cultural life. 
However, Biermann’s terms of 
agreement were high: it was the 
regime, not Biermann himself, 
which must compromise. Thus, 
when he unexpectedly received 
official permission in the autumn 
of 1976 to make a tour of the 





13 Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Apr. 20, 
1977, p. 25. 


FRG, Biermann seems to have 
believed, rather naively, that the 
trip was but the first step in a 
process of rehabilitation on his 
own terms, and that at the con- 
certs in West Germany he would 
be able to sing and say what he 
pleased. This he did, providing 
the regime the excuse it needed 
for depriving Biermann of his 
citizenship and thereby barring 
his return to the GDR. 

But Biermann had done nothing 
during the preceding months that 
would explain why this little 
maneuver was executed in No- 
vember 1976 rather than at some 
point earlier. Indeed, his most 
recent record album had been 
made up largely of love songs, 
which probably were the least pro- 
vocative verses he had ever re- 
corded. Instead, the treatment of 
both Biermann and Kunze was 
more a response by the regime to 
a general situation than it was a 
reaction to the writers themselves. 
And yet the choice of these two 
writers to serve as examples was 
not accidental; they stood as sym- 
bols for those in the GDR who 
hoped that the system would be 
reformed. 

Furthermore, Kunze and Bier- 
mann had provided inspiration for 
numerous other writers and folk- 
Singers, many of whom inhabit a 
shadowy world located on the 
fringes of the East German pop 
scene but also encompassing 
some seats of higher learning. 
Little known until Western cor- 
respondents reported their arrests 
for signing the Biermann petition 
noted at the outset, they present 
in their work—or that proportion 
of it which has since reached the 
West—a relentless depiction of 
the shortcomings of life in the 
GDR. 

One member of this dissident 
underworld arrested in the wake 
of the Biermann affair was Jürgen 
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Fuchs, a 27-year-old of working- 
class parentage. He and members 
of a disbanded pop group were 
detained for nine months before 
being expelled to West Germany. 
In fact, Fuchs had been in trouble 
with the authorities before, and 
his Gedächtnisprotokolle, pub- 
lished in the FRG early last year, 
is in part a documentary descrip- 
tion of the lengthy examinations 
and interviews which led up to 
Fuchs’ “exmatriculation” from the 
university and expulsion from the 
party in 1975. The rest of the 
book is devoted to material which 
precipitated his fall from grace: 
short pieces of prose which he had 
read at private meetings and 
which range from the anxious 
thoughts of a friend contemplat- 
ing an invitation to call at the 
local office of the Ministry of State 
Security to a piece aptly entitled 
“The Interest,” of which the fol- 
lowing is an excerpt: 


We are vigilant, show us your 
poems, before they are printed, 
before they are read, before they 
are heard, before they are praised, 
before they are criticised, before 
they are written. Tell us your 
thoughts, your feelings interest us 
very much, ask us when you have 
questions, but where did you get 
that idea or those views, and how 
and by what tricks, who said that 
to you, when and where have you 
said something, you have ten 
minutes to answer. .. . (p. 27) 


By comparison, the alienation 
of the younger generation is a 
central theme of Thomas Brasch’s 
collection of stories and short 
prose. Brasch, another writer 
hitherto unknown in the West, 
made his work doubly unpalatable 
for the regime by also depicting 
the alienation of the working 
class precisely where they are 
supposed to be the masters: at 


work. Brasch, a 32-year-old son 
of a senior SED official, draws on 
his own experiences in factories, 
whither he himself was dis- 
patched after repeated clashes 
with the authorities. His charac- 
ters are no happier in their inter- 
personal relationships than they 
are at work. To escape the empti- 
ness of everyday life, they get into 
fights, indulge in petty rebellion, 
disappear from work on little ad- 
ventures—or try to escape to the 
West. But the STASI (secret 
police) usually catches up with 
these living proofs of the failure 
of the new society. Not surpris- 
ingly, the East German authorities 
refused to publish this book, so 
Brasch emigrated to the West 
early last year. 


THE WORKS of Brasch and Fuchs, 
and of Braun, Kunze, and Bier- 
mann, are the logical conclusion 
of a development which got under 
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way in the 1960’s. What began in 
Christa Wolf's novel Reflections 
about Christa T. as a subtle and 
almost unworldly meditation 
about a young woman ’s rejection 
of life has ended less than ten 
years later in a series of works 
depicting often in harsh terms 
the alienation of many East Ger- 
mans from socialist society and 
identifying as well some of the 
factors responsible for this state 
of affairs. Despite the protesta- 
tions of many of the authors that 
their premises are basically so- 
cialist, the evolving liberalization 
of East German literature has 
nonetheless come to an end, and 
it is difficult to imagine how the 
trend could be revived. 

Such a prospect is no discour- 
agement for the literary hacks— 
or for those skillful craftsmen like 
Hermann Kant or Gunter de Bruyn, 
who combine style and the gift for 
spinning a yarn with a resolute 
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refusal to pen anything which 
contradicts the party line. Nor 
need the poets who have turned 
inward for their inspiration worry 
about being disturbed. But those 
writers who are concerned about 
social reality will probably have 
to compromise their own goals 
with those of the regime or give 
up writing entirely. Their only 
alternative is to confuse the au- 
thorities with subtlety or parables. 

And the recent exiles? What 
will become of them? Will they, 
cut off from their sources of in- 
Spiration, stop writing, too? Or 
will they, stimulated by both the 
cultural heritage which the two 
German states share and the simi- 
larity of many of the problems 
facing people in both East and 
West, become slowly integrated 
into West German literature? In 
the latter event, the Democratic 
Republic’s loss would be the Fed- 
eral Republic’s gain. 
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FEW TOPICS are more vital or 
controversial than that of the role 
of youth in society. For example, 
sociologist Ruth Benedict ob- 
served many years ago that the 
usually subordinate position of the 
wife in modern cultures and the 
emotions of jealousy arose from 
the desire of men to amass pos- 
sessions and multiply the occa- 
sions for their display. Attitudes to- 
ward children, she explained, serve 
equally well as evidence of this 
cultural imperative, for a child is 
typically viewed as a special re- 
sponsibility rather than an indi- 
vidual whose rights and tastes are 
respected from infancy.’ 

This “custodial” orientation to- 
ward youth has other roots as 
well, however. All societies are 
invariably concerned that their 
collective norms and values en- 


1 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture, 
Boston, MA, Houghton Mifflin, 1934, p. 245. 


dure the succession of one gen- 
eration by another. And nowhere 
is this concern stronger than in 
the case of a revolutionary society 
whose leaders aspire to a funda- 
mental transformation of public 
orientations and attitudes. For in 
the long run, attaining the goals 
of the revolution depends on the 
success which the revolutionary 
regime achieves in training and 
shaping its society’s youth. 

It is not surprising, then, that 
authorities in communist states 
have traditionally exercised the 
most careful guardianship over 
the upbringing of the younger 
generation. The Marxist-Leninist 
approach to youth starts with the 
assumption that youth are a prod- 
uct of society and at the same 
time the potential assurance that 
a revolutionary society will be able 
to realize its socialist aspirations. 
When a state actually begins to 
train its first “socialist genera- 
tion,” as did the German Demo- 
cratic Republic (GDR) after World 
War Il, this concern becomes par- 
ticularly compelling. During such 
a period, it is felt, social objec- 
tives cannot be fulfilled simply by 
legislation alone. Law is regarded 
as an imperfect instrument for the 
shaping of society; it needs to be 
supplemented by other, extensive 
measures. The most significant 
device in this respect is a com- 
prehensive “youth policy,” which 
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emerges as a composite of edu- 
cational and organizational efforts 
designed to accomplish the 
party’s custodial mission vis-a-vis 
the nation’s youth. 

The role of youth in communist 
society, however, is more often 
explained in ideological than so- 
ciological terms. In Kommunisten 
und Jugend in der DDR, Klaus 
Franke and Gerhard Krause set 
out the official view of East Ger- 
many’s Socialist Unity Party 
(SED). They point to an “increas- 
ing ideological explanation” of the 
role and place of youth in so- 
ciety, which demonstrates the im- 
portant part that youth play in 
“the ideological class struggle of 
our time” (p. 7). In particular, 
this ideological significance de- 
mands on the part of youth the 
development of certain personal 
characteristics which are deemed 
vital if youth are to fulfill their 
present and future social respon- 
sibilities. One need is for the cul- 
tivation of a “socialist personal- 
ity,” a concept embracing a va- 
riety of sometimes vague qualities 
and including a “party-like stand- 
point,” an internationalist atti- 
tude, a disciplined attitude toward 
work, socially responsible behav- 
ior, and deep knowledge. Equally 
important is the growth of so- 
cialist patriotism, defined as love 
for the socialist fatherland and a 
willingness to give one’s life in 


order to strengthen the father- 
land. The authors devote an en- 
tire chapter to East German youth 
and the socialist state community, 
in which they insist that their na- 
tion’s youth regard their home- 
land as extending, geographically, 
beyond the territory of the GDR 
alone so as to encompasses the 
entire socialist region stretching 
from the Oder River through the 
USSR (p. 33). It is this perspec- 
tive which is supposed to pro- 
mote socialist patriotism, and 
which is encouraged through of- 
ficially organized travel to other 
socialist countries and by parti- 
cipation in such projects as the 
Drushba-Trasse (or “Friendship” 
Pipeline).? The authors proudly 
contrast (p. 39) this “unity a- 
mong the peoples of socialist 
states” with what they see as the 
fiction of a unity of the German 
nation that allegedly binds the 
GDR to the Federal Republic of 
Germany (FRG). 

As a result of the successful 
development of these two attri- 
butes, according to the official 
conception, the GDR’s young peo- 
ple identify fully with party goals 
and can therefore be brought di- 
rectly into the administration and 
direction of state and society in 
the GDR. Franke and Krause sim- 
ply elaborate this view in con- 
tending (p. 60) that there is no 
generational conflict in the GDR 
Similar to that in the West and 


that every young East German, | 


2 Work on the ‘‘Friendship”’ natural gas 
pipeline was begun in 1975. When completed, 
the pipeline will stretch from Orenburg to 
the western frontier of the USSR. In 1977, 
5,000 members of the Free German Youth 
(FDJ) organization were working on the 
project. See ‘‘Tales from the Friendship 
Pipeline,” GDR Review (Berlin), No. 12, 1977, 
p. 12. it should be noted that East Germany 
also benefits from such exchanges. In 1976, 
for example, some 3,000 youths from other 
East European countries helped the FDJ in its 
own “Student Summer” projects. See Neues 
Deutschland (Berlin), Aug. 24, 1976, p. 2. 
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whether in the classroom or the 
lecture hall, whether on the work- 
bench or a construction site, is 
struggling to develop a complete 
communist perspective on life. 

Unfortunately, in many re- 
spects this study seems calculated 
to inspire incredulity. Most sec- 
tions of this book are simply 
propaganda tracts, in the worst 
sense of that term, filled with 
clichés and unsubstantiated gen- 
eralizations. Kommunisten und 
Jugend in der DDR is little more 
than a compendium of themes 
that have been conveyed in su- 
perior fashion by articles in the 
SED’s theoretical monthly Einheit. 
This journal and the essays in the 
Free German Youth publication 
Junge Generation actually afford 
a much fuller understanding of 
the GDR’s youth policy by pro- 
viding more detailed analysis and 
even criticisms of specific appli- 
cations of that policy. 


THE SPECIFIC IMPORTANCE of 
education policy and the contribu- 
tion it makes to the GDR’s youth 
policy are evaluated in consider- 
able detail by Arthur Hearnden in 
Education in the Two Germanies. 
Such a close analysis is necessary 
for an adequate appreciation of 
the various components of the 
Eest German regime’s approach 
toward the younger generation. In 
addition, it is particularly valu- 
able in light of the SED’s in- 
creased reliance on the use of 
normative measures to build sys- 
tem support. East German educa- 
tional authorities have fully recog- 
nized both the important role 
which education plays in political 
socialization and the basic con- 
nection between socialization and 
the defense and continued de- 
velopment of society. Given the 
commitment of the GDR, like com- 
munist states in general, to social 
transformation, education policy 
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has thus become a vital concern. 
The effort to transform East 
German society began promptly 
with the end of World War II and 
the period of Soviet occupation. 
Allied occupation authorities in 
the four zones of Germany, 
Hearnden observes, were well 
aware of the potential political 
value of the school, a value which 
the Nazis had demonstrated 
earlier. However, Soviet authori- 
ties, working with the support of 
left-wing forces they had mobil- 
ized within their zone, were the 
most willing to make use of these 
lessons. The Western Powers, 
particularly the United States, did 
carry out programs of denazifica- 
tion of the teaching profession and 
advocated such reforms as the 
introduction of social studies into 
the curriculum, the promotion of 
instructional methods allowing 
free discussions, and the involve- 
ment of parents and pupils in the 
internal operation of the school. 
But beyond these concerns the 
Western allies had neither an 
agreed-on, clearly defined plan for 
reshaping German society, nor a 
willingness to demand an edu- 
cation policy that was in open 
contradiction to the wishes of 
local electorates. Soviet authori- 
ties, in contrast, were determined 
to realize the maximum political- 
social benefits available from the 
educational system and, in the 
process, to foster a “new authori- 
tarianism.” The issue of social 
class was an immediate and major 
element in the Soviet approach. 
According to Hearnden, 


The educational system was seen 
as an instrument for redressing of 
the grievances of generations of 
underprivilege by ensuring that 
the mass of the people would no 
longer be educated merely to the 
minimum level required to enable 
capitalist industry to operate 
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profitably, but rather to a point 
where they would themselves be 
capable of becoming the control- 
ling force in society. (p. 65) 


In addition to the effort to aid 
the proletarian class collectively 
through a series of compensatory 
measures, the SED sought to use 
the school as of means of mass 
political reeducation. Party-di- 
rected youth organizations were 
assigned the important task of as- 
sisting the schools by working to 
create the combative political 
atmosphere deemed most condu- 
cive to learning. The ultimate ob- 
jective was to foster “new social- 
ist men” conforming to the official 
model for East German youth. 

While designed from the out- 
set to produce the maximum in 
political-social benefits, the GDR’s 
educational system initially re- 
flected little emphasis on eco- 
nomic objectives. Consequently, 
the balance between economic 
and ideological considerations 
was tilted heavily in favor of the 
latter. Symptomatic of this situa- 
tion was the effort to compensate 
working-class children for the past 
deprivations of their class by giv- 
ing them special consideration in 
the allocation of educational bene- 
fits (Hearnden, pp. 65-67). More- 
over, during the 1949-55 period, 
the school system was regarded 
primarily as an instrument of so- 
cial revolution, with its funda- 
mental task the inculcation of so- 
cialist ideology. As a result, the 
political and ideological reeduca- 
tion of the population assumed a 
higher priority than the provision 
of skilled workers for East Ger- 
man industry, although the latter 
objective was not forsaken. 

As the relatively low level of 
technical education among GDR 
industrial workers emerged in 
1956-57 as an obvious economic 
problem, the authorities did be- 


gin to speed up development of the 
Betriebsberufsschulen (factory 
trade schools) as instruments 
for the linking of vocational educa- 
tion more directly with production 
while at the same time raising 
the overall standard of technical 
education (Hearnden, p. 108). 
The increased emphasis on provi- 
sion of kindergartens, which en- 
abled more women to join the 
labor force, also reflected a grow- 
ing concern with economic goals. 
Still, there was no reversal of pri- 
orities. Instruction in production 
continued to be combined with 
political-ideological lessons, while 
the ideological justifications for 
education policy were stressed 
ahead of all others (Hearnden, p. 
136).’ Accordingly, the potential 
economic value that might result 
from the optimal utilization of the 
GDR’s more gifted young people 
was not officially recognized lest 
this appear to be reinstitution of 
privilege. (Until the late 1960's 
the elimination of all vestiges of 
class privilege in educational op- 
portunity remained a principal, 
ideologically-driven concern. By 
the 1970's, however, this objec- 
tive appeared to have been largely 
satisfied, although the improve- 
ment of access to education in 
rural areas did persist as an 
issue. *) 

Official recognition of the need 
to give special attention to above- 
average students finally became 


3 Even today, East German education 
authorities display unhappiness with the 
prominence of ideological concerns in 
education policy. In 1976, Gerhart Neuner, 
president of the GDR Academy of Pedagogic 
Sciences, complained that classroom 
instruction was being overloaded with 
ideological matters. See /WE-Tagesdienst 
(Berlin), Nov. 19, 1976, p. 4. 

4 The GDR has not been alone in this 
respect. For example, the quality of rural 
education facilities has continued to be a 
topic of controversy in Poland. For a 
summary, see Radio Free Europe Research: 
Poland (Munich), Feb. 18, 1977, pp. 1-5. 
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evident in the 1960-65 period, 
even though changes in policy 
were still justified on ideological 
grounds. Furthermore, more so- 
phisticated approaches to educa- 
tional research, in the later 
1960’s, succeeded to a signifi- 
cant degree in drawing greater at- 
tention to more purely economic 
considerations (Hearnden, pp. 
174-76). 


THE EDUCATION-ORIENTED re- 
Search examined by Hearnden 
has been matched during the 
1970’s by more general research 
designed to increase the party’s 
effectiveness in molding the atti- 
tudes and personalities which the 
regime views as compatible with 
ideological and political require- 
ments. The immediate objective 
of youth research now being con- 
ducted under the direction of the 
Bureau for Youth Affairs of the 
GDR Council of Ministers is the 
formulation of a “Marxist-Leninist 
theory of the development of so- 
cialist personalities.” Such per- 
sonalities are developed, in the 
view of East German specialists, 
as “the creative forces of the 
working people are . . . tapped 
throughout the process of the de- 
veloping and perfecting of sociai- 
ist democracy. .. .”’ The most im- 
portant organizational form em- 
ployed in this process is the “so- 
cialist competition,” a device 
which “challenges and encourages 
the skills and knowledge, the 
sense of responsibility and the 
creative abilities of the working 
class.” * East German scholars 
now believe that there is a direct 
connection between personality 
development and the development 
of productive economic potential. 


5 Dr. Gerwin Udke and Gisela Kadershafka, 
“Democracy and Personality Development 
in Our Society,” Einheit (Berlin), October 
1976, pp. 1129-32. 


While not minimizing the role of 
physiological factors for an in- 
dividual’s accomplishments, they 
insist that “effectiveness in the 
labor process still mainly depends 
on psychological characteris- 
tics.” ° This view was reflected in 
passages of the 1974 Youth Law 
that spelled out the obligations of 
educators to aid in developing 
socialist personalities in young 
people, as well as in requirements 
for the promotion of socialist com- 
petitions involving youth in schools 
and factories.’ 

It is clear in retrospect that by 
the end of the 1960’s, with the 
support of research findings, 
there was emerging on the part 
of the East German education 
establishment an official “aware- 
ness that the curriculum was a 
foremost instrument for deter- 
mining the future pattern of so- 
ciety . . .” (Hearnden, p. 195). 
Accordingly, policy has since been 
directed toward the development 
of a curriculum that promotes the 
proper ideological convictions 
among the school population while 
at the same time ensuring the 
formation of a “socialist intelli- 
gentsia” composed of individuals 
capable of making specific func- 
tional contributions to a planned 
society. In this respect, a para- 
mount consideration is that the 
curriculum be designed to chan- 
nel students’ individual interests 
in directions which the state views 
as productive in both economic 
and noneconomic terms (Hearn- 
den, pp. 206-08). 

On the one hand, the “class” 
content of the curriculum demon- 
strates how East German schools 
are expected to foster the proper 


6 Dr. K. H. Blueher, “Greater Effectiveness 
Through Conscious Action,” Die Wirtschaft 
(Berlin), Dec. 2, 1976, p. 16. 

7 Jugend Gesetz der DDR (Youth Law of the 
GDR), Berlin, Staatsverlag der DDR, 1975, 
pp. 10-17. 
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ideological convictions of their 
Students. Thus, Walter Hahn has 
provided a brief but illuminating 
overview of the content of the 
GDR’s textbooks, in which he finds 
thoroughly politicized lessons not 
only in history and civics courses 
but even in such areas as geog- 
raphy and language instruction.’ 
On the other hand, functional de- 
mands have been addressed by 
the introduction of carpentry in 
the first year of the ten-year poly- 
technical school program; gar- 
dening in the second year; and 
socialist production, production 
work, and technical drafting in 
the seventh year. In the third and 
fourth years courses in needle 
work are included in the curricu- 
lum, while in the fifth and sixth 
years gardening instruction is in- 
tegrated into biology classes.’ Be- 
hind all of this, obviously, is the 
government’s concern that young 
people recognize and accept the 
party as the proper arbiter of their 
real interests. 

An additional task of the GDR 
education system which Hearn- 
den does not consider but which 
nevertheless constitutes an im- 
portant element of the SED’s cus- 
todial orientation is the develon- 
ment of skills that will subse- 
quently be of use to youth in the 
course of their military service. 
The 1974 Youth Law assigns 
teachers the responsibility of pre- 
paring young people to, in the 
words of a recent Einheit article, 
“consciously fulfill their moral 
obligation to defend socialism.” 
Most premilitary training is inte- 


8 Walter Hahn, “Education in East and 
West Germany,” Studies in Comparative 
Communism (Los Angeles, CA), Spring 1972, 
pp. 57-60. 

9 See Education for Today and Tomorrow, 
Dresden, Verlag Zeit im Bild, 1971, pp. 27-31. 
10 Gunter Böhme and Wolfgang Spitzner, 
“The Defense of Socialism Is a Right and a 
Moral Obligation,” Einheit, May 1977, 

pp. 557-58. 
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grated into the school curriculum 
and is implemented with the as- 
sistance of the FDJ. This training 
is designed to supplement the 
broader effort to create a new 
socialist man by equipping stu- 
dents with basic military skills and 
by inculcating the “proper foe 
image” so that young people will 
fulfill their “military class mis- 
sion” with a greater degree of en- 
thusiasm. 


WHILE IT IS possible to describe 
the process and measures by 
which the GDR seeks to satisfy its 
economic demands and to incul- 
cate socialist values, as Hearnden 
does so thoroughly in Education in 
the Two Germanies, it is much 
more difficult to evaluate the im- 
pact of the GDR’s overall youth 
policy on the collective conscious- 
ness of its younger generation. In 
Die Jugendkriminalitat in der DDR, 
Herbert Aue attempts such an 
evaluation by examining one as- 
pect of the behavior of young peo- 
ple in the GDR: their conduct in 
regard to the law. Specifically, 
Aue endeavors to penetrate the 
layers of verbiage of SED propa- 
gandists such as Franke and 
Krause and arrive at both quali- 
tative and quantitative assess- 
ments of juvenile delinquency in 
the GDR. Considering the severe 
limitations placed on research of 
this type, he does a remarkable 
job. While he does not conclude 
that East German youth policy has 
failed absolutely, he shows that 
the SED has not achieved its 
stated objectives. In this fashion, 
his study questions the credibility 
of major tenets of official pro- 
nouncements that the GDR’s 
young people are preoccupied 
with the fulfillment of the party’s 
plans for their lives and with 
little else. 

Using official statistics, Aue 
charts the drop of criminality 
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among the young up to the 
1960's. However, he goes on to 
demonstrate that there was a sub- 
sequent reversal in the trend, and 
that the incidence of those phe- 
nomena which Westerners de- 
scribe as juvenile delinquency 
began to increase. Apparently in 
response to this embarrassment, 
the authorities ceased publication 
of all crime statistics shortly 
thereafter (Aue, pp. 18-21). De- 
spite the paucity of data for en- 
suing years, Aue still has suc- 
ceeded in illuminating the con- 
figurations of the GDR’s problems 
in this area by examining those 
nonquantitative studies available 
to Western researchers.** Many of 
his findings could accurately be 
applied to nonsocialist states: 
abuse of alcohol is a serious 
problem among youth, criminal 
recidivism is increasing, the poor 
and less educated are relatively 
more likely to be involved in 
crime, large towns are plagued 
with a more serious crime problem 
than are small towns, access to 
automobiles seems associated 
with delinquency, and boys are 
more likely candidates for trouble 


11 Taken together, numerous discussions 
in the specialized professional journals and 
in the regional newspapers provide a frank 
picture of official views of this situation. 

For example, see Neue Justiz (Berlin), Staat 
und Recht (Berlin), and Volkswacht (Gera). 


with the law than are girls (Aue, 
pp. 23-26, 41-42). In short, East 
German society has much in com- 
mon with the FRG’s society, which 
Aue uses as a basis for compari- 
son. 

Having examined and dis- 
counted the GDR’s efforts to de- 
velop a theoretical explanation 
for the upsurge in delinquency 


(pp. 81-91), Aue then considers 


briefly the situation in other com- 
munist states. He concludes (pp. 
226-27) that these nations, to- 
gether with East Germany, are 
finding that change in the socio- 
economic system does not im- 
mediately eliminate crime. Aue 
argues that any complex society, 
socialist or nonsocialist, is threat- 
ened by youthful as well as adult 
law-breaking, because crime is not 
simply a product of socioeco- 
nomic structure. Thus, Aue’s 
study indicates, although he 
makes no explicit statement to 
this effect, that the SED’s efforts 
to establish a personal code of 
conduct for its youth have met 
with less than complete success. 
Such a failure must be regarded 
as a serious deficiency in the 


12 This problem is explored within a 
theoretical context in the author's “Alienation 
in Socialist Society: The East German 
Example,” in the British journal East-West 
Digest (Richmond, Surrey), July 1977, 
pp. 514-21. 


party’s performance of its custo- 
dial mission vis-a-vis the younger 
generation.” 


THE MOST VISIBLE concerns in 
East Germany’s youth policy are 
related to the unending effort to 
build support for the SED’s poli- 
cies by preventing a preoccupa- 
tion on the citizen’s part with his 
own private life. The central di- 
mensions stressed in this under- 
taking are loyalty to the state, 
which receives primary emphasis, 
and participation in both political 
and economic activities. The lat- 
ter, although easier to quantify 
given the existence of overt activ- 
ity, is less vital for regime sta- 
bility than the sometimes amor- 
phous quality of loyalty. The ex- 
tent to which the GDR has suc- 
ceeded in effecting both participa- 
tion and loyalty cannot be deter- 
mined with any precision by a 
physically distant analyst. Until 
such time as East Germany opens 
itself to objective researchers, we 
will be able to evaluate the SED’s 
performance as custodian of its 
younger generation only on the 
basis of inference from published 
East German accounts or the 
analysis of selectively released 
data. For now, Hearnden and Aue 
have given us the maximum feasi- 
ble results in research on this 
topic. 
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A BIOGRAPHY IS often regarded 
both as art and as history. The 
prospective author is advised to 
carefully read and reread all of his 
subject’s writings, to literally walk 


where his subject once walked, 
and to try to relive, however im- 
perfectly, his subject’s experi- 
ences. For the author’s chief ob- 
jective, declares well-known biog- 
rapher Leon Edel, is, or should be, 
the recreation of inert material, 
the recapturing and rendering 
anew of human feelings, percep- 
tions, and motivations.’ 

On perhaps a more mundane 
but more fundamental level, good 
biography requires adequate re- 
search. In the case of political 
biography in particular, such re- 
search ideally includes unre- 
stricted access to original docu- 
ments and archival materials and 
the opportunity to probe the mem- 
ory of, if not the subject himself, 
then at least his family, friends, 
and associates, either through 
personal interviews or recorded 
memoirs. Whatever the method, 
any effort to reconstruct the past 
accurately depends on multiple, 
independent accounts of events 
and behavior that must be as- 
sessed and balanced. 

While such ideal conditions sel- 
dom exist for the study of Western 
political figures, they are still less 
likely where communist leaders 
are the object of attention. Yet, 
confronted with the task of writing 
about past and present leaders of 
communist states, Western au- 


1 Leon Edel, Literary Biography, Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1957, p. 57. 
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thors seem to have been either 
undeterred by insufficient data or 
improperly encouraged by their 
publishers to proceed without ade- 
quate documentation. Biographies 
of communist leaders have prolif- 
erated in recent years, despite the 
fact that little new material has 
become available and the virtual 
impossibility, except in the case 
of Josip Broz (Tito), of talking 
personally and in depth with the 
leaders themselves or with reli- 
able informants. 

_ All of the books reviewed here 
testify to the continuing Western 
interest in communist leaders. 
Two of the volumes should be con- 
sidered separately, because they 
are not extensive biographies but, 
rather, short sketches based on 
materials first published many 
years ago. Much of Snow’s The 
Chinese Communists is, in fact, a 
new edition of her 1952 work, Red 
Dust,’ an annotated set of 24 au- 
tobiographical portraits or ‘“spo- 
ken narratives” of a diverse group 
of Chinese communists, whom the 
author encountered during the 
five months that she spent in 
Yenan in 1937 with her husband, 
Edgar Snow. However, the new 
volume does contain additional 
brief biographical and autobio- 
graphical portraits which, because 


2 Published under the pseudonym Nym 
Wales, by Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, CA. 
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of their brevity, are not nearly as 
interesting as the reprinted 
sketches. 

The volume by Haupt and Marie 
(first published in 1969 as Les 
Bolchéviks par eux-mêmes) also 
provides a collection of short bio- 
graphical and autobiographical 
accounts, in this instance of 56 
revolutionary and post-revolution- 
ary Soviet communist leaders. 
Each was written during the mid- 
1920’s, and most appeared in 
Volume 41 of the Granat encyclo- 
pedia, which carried biographies 
of 246 Old Bolsheviks and was 
published in 1927-29.* Following 
each entry, the authors append a 
commentary designed to provide 
additional background informa- 
tion on the particular individual 
and to correct “the most flagrant 
errors and omissions” in the origi- 
nal Soviet materials. The result is 
a useful and convenient reference 
work, which also offers some in- 
sight into political historiography 
of the early Soviet (pre-Stalin) pe- 
riod. 


OF THE REST of the present vol- 
umes, only one—Phyllis Auty’s 
Tito: A Biography—can claim 
much success in satisfying the re- 
search demands outlined above, 
and it is the only one which can 
be said to add significantly to our 
knowledge of a communist leader. 
The others offer either a reinter- 
pretation of existing materials on 
long-dead Soviet figures or largely 
undocumented and basically un- 
successful attempts to explore the 
personal histories, characters, and 
political impact of the two men 
who today lead Hungary and Ro- 
mania, respectively. 


3 Entsiklopedicheskiy slovar’ russkogo 
bibliograficheskogo instituta Granat 
(Encyclopedic Dictionary of the Russian 
Bibliographic Institute Granat), 7th ed., 
Moscow, 1927-1929. 


Auty, a historian who has writ- 
ten extensively on Yugoslavia and 
spent considerable periods of time 
there, was afforded unusual re- 
search opportunities. She had two 
interviews with Tito himself (the 
first in 1951, the second in 1968), 
as well as interviews with several 
other Yugoslav leaders who have 
been closely associated with him 
at one time or another (including 
Milovan Djilas and Edvard Kar- 
delj). Additionally, she was 
granted access to archival mate- 
rial that previously was unavail- 
able to Western historians. Still, 
the bulk of her narrative focuses 
on Tito and the Partisan struggle 
in the years prior to, during, and 
immediately after World War Il; 
she does not concentrate on Tito’s 
life and views in more recent 
years, particularly the 1960's. 
And, despite her special research 
advantages, Auty has chosen to 
depend heavily, as she freely ac- 
knowledges, on earlier biographi- 
cal writings by Vladimir Dedijer, 
Konni Zilliacus, and Sir Fitzroy 
Maclean. 

Each of the volumes on Stalin, 
Lenin, and Trotsky also depends 
heavily on prior published biogra- 
phies, but all strive to reinterpret 
the existing data. Hingley’s biog- 
raphy of Stalin is designed to dis- 
pel myths expounded by other 
biographers, namely, that Stalin 
was a man of mediocre intelli- 
gence and talents. “A very evil 
man may yet be very clever, as | 
hope to demonstrate,” writes 
Hingley (p. xi). A graceful stylist, 
well-steeped in the Russian liter- 
ary as well as historical tradition, 
Hingley also seeks to contrast 
those authenticated facts about 
Stalin’s life both with what he 
calls “the Legend,” created by 
Soviet biographers and historians 
writing in accord with Stalin’s dic- 
tates, and with “the counter- 
legend” of myths created by Trot- 
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sky and adopted by many Western 
biographers. 

While Hingley succeeds in pro- 
ducing a very lively, readable bi- 
ography that reinterprets much of 
the existing material (there is no 
indication that he has uncovered 
any new sources), popular histo- 
rian Joel Carmichael unfortunate- 
ly does not. Trotsky: An Apprecia- 
tion of His Life is designed to 
reexamine Trotsky’s personality 
and “public performance,” which, 
Carmichael believes, have been 
obscured in other biographies as 
the result of undue attention paid 
to Trotsky’s political ideas and 
ideologies. Carmichael relies very 
heavily on Trotsky’s own writings, 
particularly his autobiography, 
and on Deutscher’s three-volume 
biography. He focuses on events, 
rather than ideology, yet in the 
end does not even provide a 
new interpretation of Trotsky’s 
contributions to the creation of 
the Soviet state. 

Rolf Theen, author of Lenin: 
Genesis and Development of a 
Revolutionary, also depends pri- 
marily on existing documentation, 
although with occasional efforts at 
psychological explanation. Theen, 
a historian who has written widely 
on Lenin and on 19th century 
Russian sociopolitical thought, fo- 
cuses on Lenin’s early years (be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 20), 
which in general receive little at- 
tention in existing biographies. It 
was during these years, the au- 
thor writes, that Lenin formulated 
his revolutionary Weltanschauung. 
The result is not an especially re- 
vealing biographical account, but 
it is a useful and compact volume 
on the evolution of Lenin’s politi- 
cal thought. 


ALTHOUGH NONE of these vol- 
umes provide much in the way of 
new facts, each author is careful 
to document the data on which he 


constructs his biography. Unfor- 
tunately, the same cannot be said 
in the case of either the Shaw- 
cross or Catchlove volumes. Wil- 
liam Shawcross’s study of Janos 
Kadar, communist party leader of 
Hungary since 1956, includes only 
an occasional footnote (mainly 
citing the Western press) and no 
bibliography. The author, a noted 
English journalist, himself la- 
ments his especially poor research 
opportunities. His book is a profile 
of modern Hungary rather than of 
Kadar, and it seems designed for 
the reader who knows little of 
Hungary under communist rule 
and who seeks an impressionistic, 
nonscholarly account of the coun- 
try and its leader. Only the barest 
outline of Kadar’s biography 
emerges, embellished with some 
anecdotes concerning the man. 
Shawcross adds little to what has 
already been published about 
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Kadar elsewhere. 

Donald Catchlove has assem- 
bled even less information for his 
biography of Romanian leader 
Nicolae Ceausescu. This scant 
volume contains no footnotes, no 
source documentation, and no 
bibliography. Further, it is so 
laudatory of Ceausescu and of the 
political system he heads—“Al- 
ready he [Ceausescu] has become 
Nobel Peace Prize material and 
his speeches and writings are 
taken up by the United Nations as 
set-pieces for international behav- 
ior” (p. 10)—that it might as well 
have had the regime’s approval as 
an “official” biography. 


TAKEN TOGETHER these books 
clearly demonstrate the impor- 
tance of empirical documentation 
for establishing a biographers 
credibility, as well as for providing 
a basis for useful and illuminating 
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analysis. True, biographers of 
communist leaders have long 
been hampered by well known and 
severe research restraints that un- 
avoidably limit data collection and 
corroboration. Still, a determined 
biographer might have unearthed 
hitherto unavailable documenta- 
tion and put together existing in- 
formation in more insightful ways 
than had previous biographers. 

Beyond this, however, these 
volumes certainly demonstrate 
how little we know in detail about 
communist leaders, living or dead, 
and how many difficulties confront 
us in trying to understand the mo- 
tivations and behavior behind 
their adoption and implementation 
of important public policies. Let 
us hope that future biographers 
will be afforded the opportunity to 
fill some of the countless existing 
lacunae in our knowledge of these 
leaders. 
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THE CHINESE HAVE long refused 
to publish adequate information 
on their economic progress and 
problems, and there is continuing 
controversy among Western spe- 
cialists over the extent of progress 
achieved and the kinds of prob- 
lems that persist.’ Yet there does 
appear to be general agreement 
at least regarding the basic out- 
line of economic development in 
the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) since it was established 
nearly three decades ago. 

First, the Chinese economy ex- 
panded very rapidly after 1949. 
Between 1952 and 1976, gross 
national product (GNP) grew at 
an average annual rate of 6 per- 
cent, industrial production at 10 
percent, and agricultural produc- 
tion at 2 percent, although from 
a per capita income base of less 
than US$100.? The 19th century’s 
capitalist countries, late develop- 
ers like Russia and Japan, and to- 
day’s rapidly developing countries, 
in contrast, began their modern 
growth from much higher per cap- 


1| wish to thank Robert Dernberger and, 
particularly, Thomas A. Metzger for their 
comments on earlier drafts of this essay. 

2See Dwight H. Perkins, ‘Growth and 
Changing Structure of China’s Twentieth- 
Century Economy,” in Perkins, Ed., China’s 
Modern Economy in Historical Perspective, 
Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 
1975, pp. 140-42. 
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ita income platforms. In addition, 
the Chinese economy achieved 
and maintained a comparatively 
high ratio of gross domestic capi- 
tal formation to gross domestic 
product—between 23 and 31 per- 
cent after two decades, depend- 
ing on the prices used for meas- 
urement. 

Second, the fact that China has 
remained an overwhelmingly rural 
country in spite of its industrial 
success sets the PRC apart from 
even its socialist counterparts. 
The Chinese economy’s relative 
sectoral shares of GNP generated 
by industry and agriculture have 
increased and decreased, respec- 
tively, while the share of national 
income deriving from services has 
remained approximately the same. 
However, China’s overall employ- 
ment structure and rural-urban 
population ratio seem to have 
changed scarcely at all (Eckstein, 
p. 45). In contrast, most indus- 
trializing countries have experi- 
enced steady growth in the urban 
Share of their populations as eco- 
nomic development has usually 
resulted in substantial urbaniza- 
tion and rural-to-urban migration. 

Third, China has made the most 
of relatively low levels of foreign 
trade and aid in building a small 
modern industrial complex. Until 
recently, Peking’s foreign trade 


has expanded very slowly in real 
terms, never amounting to more 
than 5 percent of GNP.* And ex- 
cept for a (relatively) small quan- 
tity of economic assistance from 
the Soviet Union in the 1950’s, 
the PRC has received almost no 
external aid. Still, China’s eco- 
nomic success has been due in no 
Small part to a carefully selected 
assortment of industrial imports 
and to the Soviet aid which Peking 
did receive.* 

Finally, the human costs of in- 
dustrialization in the PRC seem 
to have been rather high when 
compared to the effects of indus- 
trialization elsewhere (with the 
notable exception of the USSR). 
There was enormous loss of life 
during the period of land reform 
(1949-52), as well as additional 
casualties in the years that fol- 
lowed. Estimates of the number of 
people that perished between in- 
Stallation of the regime and the 
winding down of the Great Prole- 
tarian Cultural Revolution in 1969 
vary widely, but some have ranged 
as high as 25 or even 60 million 
lives." In addition, the regime con- 


3 As David L. Denny points out, ‘“China’s 
total foreign trade in real terms fell 
sharply between 1959 and 1963 and not 
until 1971 did it rise to the level it had 
reached in the late 1950’s. In 1972-74 total 
trade reached record levels. But in real terms 
it was only 30 percent or so higher than 
the level reached 15 years earlier.” See 
Denny’s chapter in Garth et al., pp. 164-65. 

4In particular, Professor Robert Dern- 
berger believes that China’s foreign trade 
and the borrowing of technology have 
been much more important for China’s 
industrial development than most special- 
ists have thus far contended. See his 
essay in Allen S. Whiting and Robert F. 
Dernberger, China’s Future: Foreign Policy 
and Economic Development in the Post- 
Mao Era, New York, NY, McGraw-Hill, 
1977, pp. 95-96. 

5 See, for example, US Senate, Committee 
on the Judiciary, Subcommittee to Investi- 
gate the Administration of the Internal 
Security Act and Other Internal Security 
Laws, The Human Cost of Communism in 
China, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1971, pp. 16-17. 
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tinues to manage at great cost a 
system of labor camps, an archi- 
pelago invisible to foreign visitors 
in which, according to a Chinese 
government spokesman, possibly 
40-45 million persons are cur- 
rently undergoing “reeducation 
through labor.” ° 

That China has remained so 
exceedingly rural in character, de- 
Spite considerable industrializa- 
tion, is probably the most striking 
feature of its particular develop- 
mental experience. However, the 
imbalance between the levels of 
industrial and agricultural mod- 
ernization should not be viewed 
simply as evidence of a lack of 
concern with rural development 
on the part of Chinese leaders. In 
1962 in the wake of the recession 
that followed collapse of the Great 
Leap, the state began supplying 
additional resources to agricul- 
ture, such as chemical fertilizers 
and construction materials (Ok- 
senberg, pp. 59, 61-62). The gov- 
ernment also encouraged the ex- 
pansion of light industry in rural 
areas (p. 75). During the Cultural 
Revolution it pushed educational 
reform that compelled profes- 
sionals to spend more time in the 
field and less time in their offices 
or laboratories (pp. 84-85). Fi- 
nally, it has promoted paramedi- 
cal facilities that stress preventive 
medicine and has managed to in- 
crease the availability of medical 
services to people in the country- 
Side (pp. 113-14). In fact, the ex- 
tent of recent state support for 
agriculture and the efforts to ex- 
pand rural employment and nar- 
row the rural-urban gap in living 


6 For a Chinese officials statement that 
roughly 5 or 6 percent of the population 
is undergoing “re-education,” see William 
Safire, ‘‘Chinese Say Purging of ‘Gang 
of 4’ Will Not Better Ties With Soviets,” 
The New York Times, Mar. 25, 1977, p. AQ. 
With a current population of more than 800 
million, this would mean about 40-45 mil- 
lion—which is probably too low an estimate. 
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standards reflect state policy com- 
mitments which rarely have been 
matched by governments in other 
industrializing countries. 

Yet, as the late Alexander Eck- 
stein perceptively observed, these 
recent policies have not been en- 
tirely successful, because of per- 
sisting resource scarcities that 
have been aggravated by political 
interventions—the product of fac- 
tional strife within the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) and the 
influence of Maoist ideology. Eck- 
stein pointed out that the party 
leadership was very sensitive to 
the country’s lamentable back- 
wardness in 1949 and sought to 
remedy the situation by following 
the Soviet economic model (Eck- 
stein, p. 263). The government 
ordered the centralization of eco- 
nomic planning through new state 
organs and then used this ma- 
chinery to create new capital- 
goods-producing enterprises in 
order to ease the conditions of 
backwardness. Revival of the 
economy proved relatively easy at 
first, but real problems appeared 
after 1952 when the CCP began 
demanding more resources for in- 
dustrial expansion than the econ- 
omy had the capacity to sup- 
ply. Significant shortages of food, 
fibers, and skilled manpower 
quickly developed. 

The economic crisis prompted 
factions within the CCP to offer a 
variety of solutions. The alterna- 
tives ranged from scaling down 
the pace of development, thus 
easing the demand for scarce in- 
puts, to Mao’s argument for more 
intensive mobilization of the popu- 
lation in order to speed up devel- 
opment. Mao’s strategy envisioned 
massive campaigns to mobilize 
the people and reeducate them in 
a new work ethic and life style. 
Individuals were to comply with 
the party’s will and the demands 
of the state and, therefore, were 
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expected to strive willingly for na- 
tional goals rather than for per- 
sonal desires or gain. The masses 
were to work harder and longer, 
limit their consumption, and par- 
ticipate in endless meetings in 
order to better absorb the party’s 
ideology. 

Such, in fact, was the es- 
sence of Mao’s policy orientation 
throughout his life, and mass mo- 
bilization served under Mao’s 
Stewardship as one of the PRC’s 
most central and basic policy 
techniques. Yet, these mass mo- 
bilization campaigns periodically 
Strained the Chinese economy’s 
Capacity to produce enough of the 
goods demanded by the state. 
Shortages of agricultural products 
in turn provoked raw materials 
shortages for industry, often leav- 
ing food in short supply (Eckstein, 
pp. 72-75, 309-11). Then, popular 
resistance to the campaigns would 
Stiffen and the party would re- 
treat. Various party factions would 
interpret differently the extent 
and causes of the economic diffi- 
culties and propose their respec- 
tive solutions. Factional conflicts 
and personal rivalries even led oc- 
casionally to conspiratorial at- 
tempts to seize power within the 
party. Thus, it can be argued that 
factional strife and the mobiliza- 
tion campaigns inspired by Maoist 
ideology have contributed to the 
persistence of serious resource 
scarcities even up to the present. 

Eckstein’s concept of an inter- 
play between scarcity and ideol- 
ogy helps explain why Chinese 
economic development has been 
erratic, at time peculiar, and prob- 
ably less successful than it might 
have been had another approach 
prevailed. On the other hand, 
neither the Eckstein nor the Ok- 
senberg volume fully confronts 
the complementary problem of ex- 
plaining China’s economic suc- 
cess. Even accepting the proposi- 


tion that resource scarcities were 
unnecessarily aggravated, how do 
we account for the fact that the 
PRC was able to fashion organiza- 
tions which have coped with so 
many of the scarcities confronting 
the regime at its birth? In particu- 
lar, did the PRC benefit from an 
organizational “inheritance,” de- 
riving from Chinese economic his- 
tory and political culture, which 
has helped mitigate the effects of 
scarcities inherent in underdevel- 
opment? 

From this perspective, intra- 
party factional conflict and Maoist 
ideology might properly be viewed 
as factors inhibiting the optimal 
exploitation of the potentialities 
furnished by China’s organization- 
al heritage. In the discussion 
which follows, we will examine, 
first, the character and implica- 
tions of such a heritage and, then, 
the consequences of ideology and 
party conflict for economic growth 
in the PRC. In our conclusion, we 
consider the possibility that the 
post-Mao era in China may wit- 
ness a different developmental 
course than has obtained thus far, 
one which could facilitate a more 
complete utilization of China’s or- 
ganizational legacy. This legacy is 
not just a historical phenomenon. 
If its exploitation is vital for accel- 
erating economic development, its 
study may help us to better un- 
derstand the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the various develoomen- 
tal strategies pursued so far in 
various parts of China during the 
20th century. 


SEVERAL OF THE studies under 
review present the familiar pic- 
ture of economic stagnation and 
general hardship for the Chinese 
masses as conditions worsened 
following the Opium War of 1840 
until the communist revolution in 
1949. It is usually argued that 
merchant monopoly power and 
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landlord control over the rural 
marketed surplus discouraged 
new forces of production (Eck- | 
stein, p. 96).’ Villages dependent 
upon handicraft production and 
specializing in cash crops became 
increasingly vulnerable to fluctua- 
tions in world demand (Engel- 
borghs-Bertels, p. 69). New capi- 
talist enterprises in the treaty 
ports, such as the South Seas 
Brothers Tobacco Company, ex- 
ploited their work force (Andors, 
Ed., Workers and Workplaces, pp. 
141-86). Finally, weak political 
rule by the Kuomintang (KMT) 
government, together with a long, 
costly war with Japan, contributed 
to further economic and social de- 
cline (Engelborghs-Bertels, p. 75). 
These studies, however, neglect 
the findings of recent research, 
pointing to certain organizational 
features which, to a considerable 
extent, may explain why resource 
scarcities did not become serious 
toward the end of the imperial era 
—despite enormous population 
growth—and why rapid industrial 
growth could take place after 1949 
despite such a low per capita in- 
come base. This organizational 
heritage may be defined as con- 
sisting of certain internalized 
norms and beliefs which made 
mass behavior energetic, rational, 
predictable, and responsive to au- 
thoritative cues; various transac- 
tional procedures which encour- 
aged not only exchange but also 
utility-maximizing behavior; and, 
finally, institutions and organiza- 
tions which facilitated, either sep- 
arately or collectively, control, 
cooperation, and exchange. 


Political culture. Contrary to 
conventional wisdom, the Ch’ing 


7 Eckstein asserts that ‘the market 
structure was inevitably peppered with 
strong monopolistic and monopsonistic 
tendencies” which had restrictive effects 
On consumers and producers alike. 


bureaucracy demonstrated great 
flexibility and efficiency in manag- 
ing large-scale organizations such 
as the grain tribute system and 
the salt monopoly. Individual bu- 
reaucratic behavior was rooted in 
a moral world in which officials 
sought to improve both themselves 
and the world around them: 


Trying to inject morality into a 
base world, Confucians simultane- 
ously disdained and seriously 
dealt with law, administrative de- 
tails, and economic and fiscal 
considerations.’ 


Although much corrupt behavior 
indeed existed, and although the 
imperial state depended on a 
strong disciplinary system to keep 
its personnel in line, officials 
nonetheless internalized what 
Thomas Metzger has perceptively 
described as a “probationary eth- 
ic.” Many Confucian bureaucrats 
felt profound shame and accepted 
humiliating punishments, while 
trying to limit their corrupt prac- 
tices, which, they realized, not 
only harmed society but also en- 
dangered their own careers and 
families. 

Possessed of such attitudes 
and a sophisticated understanding 
of commerce and agriculture and 
of the links between them and the 
state’s fiscal health, Ch’ing offi- 
cials were able to carry out com- 





8 Thomas A. Metzger, The Internal Orga- 
nization of Ch'ing Bureaucracy: Legal, 
Normative, and Communication Aspects, 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 
1973, p. 90. This masterly study is the 
first to set forth some of the positive 
characteristics of the Ch'ing bureaucracy, 
but it should be read in conjunction with 
the study by Metzger cited in footnote 15 
below. 

9 Ibid., p. 265. 

10 Ramon H. Myers, ‘Cooperation in 
Traditional Agriculture and Its Implica- 
tions for Team Farming in the People’s 
Republic of China,” in Dwight Perkins, Ed., 
op. cit., pp. 265-70; and Ramon H. Myers, 
“Economic Organization and Cooperation 
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plex management activities in the 
economic field, as illustrated in 
the case of the salt monopoly. 
Thus, the economic role and suc- 
cess of the Ch’ing state cannot be 
understood without appreciating 
how the probationary ethic was 
combined with a complex variety 
of “ambivalent” attitudes, espe- 
cially regarding the propriety of 
engaging in commerce, to pro- 
duce widespread managerial be- 
havior that was both energetic and 
flexible.’ 


Economic culture and behavior. 
At the grass-roots level during the 
Ch’ing dynasty, households con- 
tinually cooperated with each 
other on projects of water control 
and village defense. Mirroring the 
traditional fiscal principles of the 
State, households often sought to 
distribute local tax burdens among 
themselves progressively. They 
believed these steps necessary 
because cooperation sometimes 
produced benefits that could not 
have been achieved through indi- 
vidual efforts alone.’® Further- 
more, the widespread use of cus- 
tomary law permitted households 
to exchange resources with each 
other to a greater extent than 
would otherwise have been the 
case in a world of great risk and 
uncertainty.” 

Such behavior on the part of 
peasants reflected widely held at- 





in Modern China: Irrigation Management in 
Xing-tai County, Ho-bei Province,” in 
The Late Professor Yuji Muramatsu Com- 
memoration Board, Comp., Chugoku no 
seiji to Keizai (The Polity and Economy of 
China), Tokyo, Toyo keizai shimposha, 
1975, pp. 180-212. For a recent study of 
local organizations working effectively 
without state support, see James Hayes, 
“Rural Society and Economy in Late 
Ch’ing: A Case Study of the New Terri- 
tories of Hong Kong (Kwangtung),”’ Ch’ing- 
shih wen-t’i (Stanford, CA), November 1976, 
pp. 33-71. 

11 Fu-mei Chang Chen and Ramon H. 
Myers, ‘Customary Law and the Economic 
Growth of China during the Ch’ing Period,” 
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titudes that must be called eco- 
nomically rational, a good exam- 
ple of which was the extensive 
appreciation of the benefits stem- 
ming from long-term contracts. 
Many families were strongly moti- 
vated to strive even harder for so- 
cial status, to accumulate wealth, 
and thus to maintain a distin- 
guished family line for the genera- 
tions to follow. 


Institutions and organizations. 
The rural market system, more- 
over, encouraged the clustering of 
villages around market communi- 
ties, so that households could em- 
phasize specialized production for 
the market. Agriculture in impe- 
rial China seems to have been far 
more commercialized than it has 
been in many peasant societies.” 
Rural households also engaged in 
handicraft activities in the same 
market towns and even in villages 
as well. In the context of varying 
transport conditions, this rural 
market system was integrated into 
a higher order of markets; it re- 
mained unusually competitive; ` 
and it adapted readily to changing 
demand patterns. As total popula- 
tion expanded to a peak of about 
400-425 million in 1850, increas- 
ing numbers of families acquired 
some private property by entering 
into contracts of customary law, 
by participating in household co- 
operative arrangements, or by tak- 





Ch’ing-shih wen-t’i, November 1976, pp. 
1-32. 

12 For documentation of this argument, 
see the author’s ‘‘The Commercialization of 
Agriculture in Modern China,” in W. E. 
Willmott, Ed., Economic Organization in 
Chinese Society, Stanford, CA, Stanford 
University Press, 1972, pp. 173-92. 

13 See the author’s The Chinese Peasant 
Economy: Agricultural Development in 
Hopei and Shantung, 1890-1949, Cambridge, 
MA, Harvard University Press, 1970, pp. 
241-58; and Yoshida Koichi, “The Circula- 
tion of Raw Cotton in One Regional Mar- 
keting of China in the First Half of the 
Twentieth Century,” Shirin (Tokyo), March 
1977, pp. 171-205. 
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ing advantage of the market- 
place.* At the same time, state- 
managed organizations like the 
salt monopoly also increased sup- 
ply in response to the population 
explosion, although bureaucratic 
malfunctioning limited the state’s 
fiscal flexibility as well as the 
burden placed on the private sec- 
tor by state controls." Still, the 
ability of the Ch'ing economy to 
support such a huge population 
| cannot be explained without tak- 
ing into account the positive or- 
ganizational patterns described 
above. 

This is not to argue that eco- 
nomic stagnation was not serious 
in China of the early 20th cen- 
tury and that abominable condi- 
tions did not persist for villager 
and urban worker alike, nor is it 
to ignore the Nanking govern- 
ment’s failure to pursue policies 
which might have reduced the ills 
of acute backwardness. The point 
is rather that, given the long- 
standing propensity of Officials 
to manage fiscal affairs flexibly 
and skillfully, the antecedents 
of cooperation in the villages, the 
existence of a market network 
linking rural and urban areas, and 
a preponderance of handicraft ac- 
tivity near various raw material 
sources, it should not be surpris- 
ing that certain familiar develop- 
ments after 1949 occurred as 
they did. 


For example, the commune 





14 Illustration of these processes can be 
found in the evolution of the rural econ- 
omy in northeast China in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries, as described in 
Ramon H. Myers, ‘Socio-economic Changes 
in Villages of Manchuria During the 
Ch'ing and Republican Periods: Some 
Preliminary Findings,” Modern Asian 
Studies (Cambridge), No. 4, 1976, pp. 591- 
620. 

15 Thomas A. Metzger, "The Organiza- 
tional Capabilities of the Ch’ing State in 
the Field of Commerce: The Liang-huai 
Salt Monopoly, 1740-1840,” in W. E. Will- 
mott, Ed., op. cit., pp. 9-47. 


would seem a natural successor 
to the old market town with its 
satellite villages.’ The formation 
of teams of households to farm 
the land in common made good 
sense in light of the heritage of 
rural cooperation and village units 
of control such as the pao-chia.” 
And the effective management of 
new enterprises and state organi- 
zations under communist rule 
may have been based partly on 
responsible officials’ internalized 
values transmitted from the past. 
Continuities with the past should 
not be exaggerated, of course, but 
they do exist and must be consid- 
ered among the possible reasons 
for China’s striking economic 
progress since 1949. 

If, in fact, China’s organiza- 
tional heritage deserves much of 
the credit for the PRC’s economic 
success, the relative contribution 
of Mao’s mobilization philosophy 
and techniques to economic 
growth perhaps needs to be reex- 
amined. This philosophy may even 
be blamed in part for persisting 
resource scarcities and for the 
fact that the Chinese economy 
has not developed still further. 


IN A FREE MARKET, price fluctua- 
tions reveal what goods or services 
are scarce. Producers observe 
these signals, and as prices rise, 
they respond by increasing supply. 
In a centrally planned economy, 
on the other hand, authorities 
learn about scarcities through the 
flow of information in official chan- 


nels, and they respond in light of 


both their own ideological pre- 
dilections and party-determined 


16 G, William Skinner, “Marketing and 
Social Structure in Rural China,” The 
Journal of Asian Studies (Ann Arbor, MI), 
May 1965, pp. 363-99. 

17See Ramon H. Myers, ‘‘Cooperation 
in Traditional Agriculture and Its Implica- 
tions for Team Farming in the People’s 
Republic of China,” pp. 262-63. 
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priorities. Planners may allow 
scarcities to continue, impose ra- 
tioning, and increase taxes on 
incomes and profits. Or they may 
raise commodity prices and there- 
by provide an income incentive 
for producers to expand supply. 
They also may purchase new capi- 
tal and technology from abroad 
and in this way enable producing 
units to increase production. Fi- 
nally, authorities may physically 
reallocate additional resources to 
the units currently producing 
scarce goods. Whatever the case, 
since policy is the product of a 
hierarchical, administrative orga- 
nization, changes in policy may 
occur abruptly when one or an- 
other party faction feels that cer- 
tain measures are not working 
well enough to overcome the 
scarcity in question. 

Since 1949, zigs and zags in 
party policy on economic issues 
have taken place when dominant 
party factions perceived that 
scarcities of one kind or another 
might threaten party goals. Four 
of the studies under review shed 
some light on these changes and 
on why they occurred. William 
Brugger’s meticulous study of en- 
terprise organization makes the 
important point that on many oc- 
casions enough party factions 
became sufficiently sensitive to 
various shortages to respond and 
initiate new policies. 

For example, the party began 
to manage urban industry in 
1949-50 but did not immediately 
insist upon drastic organizational 
change (Brugger, Ch. 2). Former 
managers remained at their posts, 
worker organizations did not take 
over managerial responsibility, 
and labor unions even cooperated 
with management. A shift in party 
policy first surfaced in late July 
1950 when Teng Tzu-hui, mem- 
ber of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment Council, suggested to 


government officials, enterprise 
managers, and union leaders that 
the unions had been confusing 
their functions with those of man- 
agement (Brugger, p. 100). Teng’s 
speech apparently was sparked by 
intraparty debate on the question 
of how long to continue union 
and managerial practices which 
were perceived as preventing a 
rapid increase in industrial pro- 
duction. The party began mobil- 
izing workers to campaign for the 
selection of new union leaders 
who would attack management for 
alleged graft, waste, and bureau- 
cratism. 

This phase of violent attack on 
management lasted only a year or 
so. In 1953, the party tried to 
institute the vertical system of 
management control which Kao 
Kang had earlier establisned for 
urban industry in the Northeast. 
As time passed, the Soviet-style 
one-man management structure 
caused a proliferation of personnel 
at the middle ranks of factory 
organization, which further sepa- 
rated managers at the top from 
personnel at the bottom and pro- 
moted confusion and inefficiency. 
By 1958, the dominant party fac- 
tions had concluded that this 
Organization model was working 
poorly—a result which, in Brug- 
ger’s view, was due to the shortage 
of skilled, experienced personnel 
needed to carry out the tasks 
which managers delegated to 
them (p. 253). Although the 
leading party factions did not ex- 
press their dissatisfaction with the 
one-man management model in 
exactly this way, new policies en- 
acted during the Great Leap pro- 
vided that factories should estab- 
lish special training programs for 
students and encouraged workers 
to educate and train themselves, 
in both cases with the aim of 
increasing the supply of skilled 
middle-level management person- 
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nel (p. 256; and see Andors, 
China’s Industrial Revolution, p. 
84). 

The volume of essays translated 
from the Chinese and edited by 
Stephen Andors, and the same 
author’s China’s Industrial Revolu- 
tion take the history of industrial 
management through the late 
1960’s and early 1970’s. Between 
1966 and 1968, during the Cul- 
tural Revolution, Mao’s faction 
sought to mobilize industrial 
workers to criticize “old admin- 
istrative regulations” in modern 
industrial enterprises and elimi- 
nate those “irrational regulations 
seriously hampering the socialist 
initiative of the masses” (Workers 
and Workplaces, pp. 342-43). Be- 
hind this rhetoric lay the following 
Maoist logic: 

Although industrial enterprises 
were controlled by the state, man- 
agers were still able to use wages 
and informal coercion to induce 
and elicit greater effort and com- 
pliance from workers. But such 
methods helped to perpetuate bad 
attitudes. On the one hand, work- 
ers became concerned with only 
their money wages and ceased to 
care about the national goal of 
increasing production. On the 
other hand, managers, caught up 
in bureaucratic regulations and 
red tape and fearful of losing 
their jobs, scorned and dismissed 
suggestions from workers for the 
improvement of production. In 
other words, managerial depend- 
ence on wage incentives resulted 
in the isolation of managers from 
the realities of production, the 
restriction of labor productivity, 
and a consequent retardation in 
industrial growth. 

To solve this dilemma, Maoist 
prescriptions called for the crea- 
tion of management committees 
consisting of managers, cadres, 
and workers. These new com- 
mittees were to devise new work- 
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ing procedures and in the process 
promote new work styles and a 
higher level of moral enthusiasm 
(Workers and Workplaces, pp. 
272-78). In effect, then, the cam- 
paigns of the Cultural Revolution 
broadened participation in man- 
agement and established new 
working rules as an approach to 
increasing output and eliminating 
key resource scarcities, although 
we should not in this connection 
reduce Maoist thought to a simple 
focus on the problem of economic 
scarcity. 

However, such a scheme raised 
some important practical ques- 
tions. How were committees to 
operate, and what were the new 
rules that would increase indus- 
trial production more rapidly than 
in the recent past? On these mat- 
ters the Chinese writings in the 
volume edited by Andors offer 
only some vague guidelines. First, 
factory committees were supposed ° 
to “consult” workers when difficult 
problems arose (p. 368). But how 
difficult did the problem have to 
be, and how frequently should 
consultation take place? Must 
management accept the sugges- 
tions by workers on technical 
matters? And how were disagree- 
ments between workers and engi- 
neers over technical matters to 
be resolved? Did administration 
have to be simple? How were 
workers or the foreman in one 
section of a factory to become 
familiar with the complex opera- 
tions elsewhere in order to judge 
whether the administrative lines 
were properly drawn? Second, 
accounting should be accurate 
and should often consider the use 
value of a good instead of just its 
exchange value (p. 361). But who 
was to check accounting accuracy 
if not the accountants, and which 
accounting principles should be 
used to determine the valuation 
of different goods and their mar- 
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gins of profit? To be sure, PRC 
leaders, in line with the principle 
of yin-ti chih-i (devise procedures 
appropriate to locally peculiar cir- 
cumstances), clearly anticipated 
that local groups would generate 
detailed rules and norms to flesh 
out the centrally enacted laws; 
however, it is far from clear 
that the creativity of local groups 
can solve management problems 
better than more centralized 
methods. 

The Andors monograph on in- 
dustrial management describes 
how factories adopted revolution- 
ary committees in the late 1960's, 
but because of a lack of infor- 
mation, it does not document how 
this new management structure 
influenced production. Informa- 
tion now filtering out of China 
suggests that during 1975-77, a 
virtual mini-civil-war raged in 
many provincial factories after 
factions of workers attacked man- 
agers, and that these violent 
struggles forced many plants to 
shut their doors.** Moreover, the 
revolutionary committees have 
doubtless undermined the morale 
of workers and managers alike. 
Finally, the formation of the revo- 
lutionary committees shifted many 
cadres from factories into local 
government and many workers 
into managerial functions in the 
factories (China’s Industrial Revo- 
lution, p. 213), but it does not 
seem to have altered the wage 
Structure (pp. 218-21). As fac- 
tories return to normalcy, the 
critical question of the method of 
future factory management re- 


18 Ross H. Munro, “Chaos in a Chinese 
Factory,” The Christian Science Monitor 
(Boston, MA), June 7, 1977, p. 34. 

19 Reports from China in early March 
1978 strongly suggest that the management 
committees are to be discarded and a 
new management hierarchy created. See 
The Washington Post, Mar. 7, 1978, p. A12; 
and The New York Times, Mar. 7, 1978, 

p. 2. 


mains open: will factories be run 
by revolutionary committees or by 
some hierarchy of experienced 
managers? *° 


EVEN IF MAOIST policy has been 
partly responsible for the consid- 
erable degree of success in the in- 
dustrial sector—especially in ma- 
chine tools, iron, and steel— its 
appropriateness for the agricul- 
tural sector remains in doubt. 
Since 1949, the growth of agri- 
cultural production has barely 
matched population growth, and 
the slight improvement of per- 
formance in the late 1960’s and 
early 1970’s does not guarantee 
that the annual growth rate of 
farm output will continue to ex- 
ceed population growth on a Sus- 
tained basis. Yet, a rate of agri- 
cultural growth outpacing popula- 
tion expansion has characterized 
the majority of developed coun- 
tries and even the densely popu- 
lated industrializing societies of 
prewar Japan and postwar Tai- 
wan.”° 

Nor has a regime illegitimate 
in the eyes of most Chinese pre- 
vented comparable agricultural 
growth rates from being realized 
in parts of China itself during 
the present century. For example, 
between 1920-21 and 1935-37, 
population increased at an annual 
rate of 5.7 percent on the Japa- 
nese-controlled Liaotung Penin- 
Sula in northeast China, a remark- 
able rate due in part to immigra- 


20 During 1867-1937 agricultural output 
in Japan expanded at roughly 1.8 percent 
per annum, compared to an annual popu- 
lation growth rate of 1.0 percent. 
Between 1950-52 and 1972-74, Taiwan’s 
farm production grew at 4.7 percent per 
annum, compared to an annual popula- 
tion growth rate of 3.0 percent. Estimates 
of the growth in farm production are 
based on 1971 price weights. See Direc- 
torate-General of Budget, Accounting and 
Statistics, Executive Yuan, The Republic of 
China, Statistical Yearbook of the Re- 
public of China, 1975, Taipei, 1976, p. 80. 
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tion from North China. Yet, grain 
production there expanded at a 
rate of 6.2 percent a year over 
the same period.” The province 
of Taiwan experienced similar 
agricultural success while under 
Japanese rule before World War 
Il. During the periods 1910-20 
and 1921-37, Taiwan’s popula- 
tion increased at annual rates 
of 1.0 and 2.3 percent respec- 
tively, while total farm production 
in comparison expanded at annual 
rates of 1.6 and 4.4 percent.” 
Thus, in two Chinese regions con- 
trolled by a foreign power per 
capita grain output increased, 
whereas elsewhere in China dur- 
ing the same years farm produc- 
tion either declined or stagnated. 

Admittedly, the Japanese ad- 
ministrations of Liaotung and 
Taiwan enforced discriminatory 
economic policies that favored 
Japanese businessmen and that 
worked to the great disadvantage 
of the wealthier, urbanized Chi- 
nese. Yet, the Japanese meddled 
far less in the countryside, at least 
in terms of organization and man- 
agement. However, they did codify 
rural property rights and simplify 
the levying and collecting of the 
land tax. They also improved the 
transportation and marketing sys- 
tems and expanded irrigation 
facilities. And they supplied public 
health facilities, promoted pri- 
mary education along with train- 
ing in industrial arts, and made 
available to farmers modern farm 
technologies such as high-yield 
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21 These calculations are based on a 
study by Ramon H. Myers and Thomas R. 
Ulie, “Foreign Influence and Agricultural 
Development in Northeast China: A Case 
Study of the Liaotung Peninsula, 1902-46,” 
The Journal of Asian Studies, February 
1972, p. 340. 

22 See Ramon H. Myers, "The Economic 
Development of Taiwan,” in Hungdah 
Chiu, Ed., China and the Question of 
Taiwan: Documents and Analysis, New York, 
NY, Praeger, 1973, p. 38. 


seeds and new fertilizers. As the 
Japanese established rural peace 
and order and increased the 
supply of modern services, the 
Chinese prospered and delivered 
more produce to the market. Fur- 
thermore, a similar picture can 
be drawn with respect to KMT 
agricultural policies in post-1949 
Taiwan. 

Comparisons of agricultural per- 
formance in KMT Taiwan, Japa- 
nese Taiwan, Japanese Liaotung, 
and the PRC demonstrate that in 
20th-century China the problem 
of agricultural development has 
been tackled with a variety of 
strategies, all of which have been 
successful to some extent. But the 
PRC’s policies appear to have 
been less successful than those 
of the others. This suggests that, 
at the very least, the story of 
modern China’s agricultural suc- 
cess is not simply that of the 
communist victory. On the con- 
trary, this success should perhaps 
be seen in terms of organizational 
capacities present in each of the 
cases we have compared, capaci- 
ties which derive from China’s 
traditional organizational heritage. 
Moreover, having recognized that 
agricultural growth in the PRC 
has been less rapid than in the 
other three cases, we need to ask 
whether Japanese and KMT poli- 
cies were not more successful 
precisely because they allowed 
Chinese farmers and middlemen 
to better utilize their own cultural 
heritage of organizational habits. 
The contrary theory—that Maoist 
collectivization, in liberating the 
Chinese peasant from the tram- 
mels of tradition and imperialism, 
awakened previously dormant pro- 
ductive forces and therefore is 
responsible for the upsurge in 
agricultural growth in the PRC— 
may be less tenable. 

To be sure, it seems clear that 
in 1949 only the communists were 
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able to bring to the mainland the 
peace and order needed as a pre- 
requisite for agricultural develop- 
ment. This political achievement, 
however, should not be confused 
with the question of the effects 
of collectivization per se. In this 
respect, Jack Chen’s panegyric 
about cooperativization is eu- 
phoric indeed. The veracity of his 
narrative about cooperativization 
in Hsinteng County, Chekiang 
Province, is questionable on sev- 
eral counts. First, his judgments 
must be evaluated within the con- 
text of countrywide developments 
in agriculture over the previous 
quarter of a century. Thus, the 
assertion that Hsinteng County 
was one of the poorest of Che- 
kiang’s 81 counties is simply not 
true. In the early 1930's, the 
average annual wheat yield in 
Hsinteng exceeded that of the 
province as a whole, while the 
averaging rice yield was only 
Slightly below that for the prov- 
ince.” 

In New Earth we also find the 
familiar claim that because the 
wealthy exploited the peasants 
and stifled production, only land 
reform and the creation of mutual 
aid teams could free productive 
energies. According to Chen (p. 
60), by the spring of 1951 mutual 
aid team members themselves 
wanted to form cooperatives, and 
for this reason county cadres “felt 
it wise to encourage the next step 
forward.” Chen implies that the 
“next step” was delayed only be- 
cause cadres did not recognize the 
desires of the enlightened peas- 


23 Nor was Hsinteng significantly different 

from the province as a whole in terms 

of its labor/land ratio or the percentage 

of arable land that was irrigated. These 
prewar data were obtained from Toa 
kenkyujo, Shina nogyo kiso tokei shiryo 
(Basic Statistical Materials on Chinese 
Agriculture), Tokyo, Toa kenkyujo, 1940, 
Vol. 1, p. 55. 
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ants. This conclusion, however, is 
neither substantiated by the au- 
thor nor borne out by the available 
facts. In December 1951 the 
Chekiang Jih-pao could only re- 
cord that in 40 out of Chekiang’s 
81 counties, 21.8 percent of the 
villages had developed mutual aid 
teams,” and this statement failed 
to make clear whether these teams 
enjoyed the support of their 
households. Moreover, in other 
southern provinces such as Hunan 
and Kiangsi, officials reported the 
formation of even fewer mutual 
aid teams.” Even by early 1952, 
probably only one out of five 
households in China had joined 
mutual aid teams, and in this 
respect the South generally lagged 
behind the North. Chen’s asser- 
tion that the majority of farmers 
were eager to join cooperatives in 
1951 therefore seems a dubious 
one indeed. 

Some of Chen’s own evidence 
reveals the difficulties which party 
cadres encountered during the co- 
operativization campaign. In 1953, 
according to Chen, many farm 
families, characterized throughout 
the book as “rich peasants,” op- 
posed the system of allocating co- 
operative farm proceeds whereby 
income was divided more on the 
basis of a family’s labor input than 
on the basis of its original land 
contribution. Chen notes that 
many of these families hoarded 
grain, bribed mutual aid team 
leaders, and created phantom or- 
ganizations to buy goods from the 
state for resale (at a profit) to the 
peasants (pp. 70-71). 


24 Chung-kuo nung-yeh sheng-ch’an 
ho-tso tzu-liao hui-pien, Comp., Kuo-min 
ching-chi hui-fu shih-ch’i nung-yeh sheng- 
ch’an ho-tso tzu-liao hui-pien (Compiled 
Materials on Agricultural Producer Co- 
operatives during the Period of Recovery 
of the National Economy), Peking, K’o-hsUeh 
ch’u-pan-she, 1957, Vol. 2, p. 859. 

25 Ibid., p. 907. 
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Such sabotage was widespread. 
In 1956, some peasants even 
slaughtered their livestock and 
refused to join cooperatives.” In 
the face of such resistance, the 
party retreated. Cadres returned 
some livestock to their former 
owners, allowed production teams 
to rent land to other households, 
and reinstated veteran farmers as 
managers of production teams.” 
However, these concessions were 
short-lived, because late in the 
summer of 1958, the party or- 
dered that village organizations 
be militarized: communes were 
to be created and large brigades 
directed to work on capital proj- 
ects.” 

Chen admits that cooperativi- 
zation alone did not raise crop 
yields in Hsinteng County. As he 
reports (p. 237), only in 1955 
did farmers begin receiving new 
rice seeds. Crop yields at the time 
were just slightly above those .of 
the 1930’s—around 400-500 cat- 
ties per mow, or 3,000-3,750 kgs. 
per hectare—but later these more 
than doubled when early-maturing 
seeds were introduced, thus per- 
mitting the growth of two rice 
crops a year. However, Chen 
makes no reference to the rice 
seed research carried out in 


26 Kenneth R. Walker, Planning in Chinese 
Agriculture, Chicago, IL, Aldine, 1965, pp. 
64-67. 

27 Kenneth R. Walker, “Organization of 
Agricultural Production,” in Alexander 
Eckstein et al., Eds., Economic Trends in 
Communist China, Chicago, IL, Aldine, 
1968, pp. 425-31. 

28 Union Research Institute, Documents 
of Chinese Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee: September 1956-April 1969, Hong 
Kong, 1971, Vol. 1, p. 300. As is well 
known, agrarian difficulties increased be- 
tween 1958 and 1961. It appears that 
at certain times farmers even deliberately 
withheld produce from the market. For 
evidence of this in Hunan Province, see 
Michel Oksenberg and Sai-cheung Yeung, 
“Hua Kuo-feng’s Pre-Cultural Revolution 
Hunan Years, 1949-66: The Making of a 
Political Generalist,” The China Quarterly 
(London), March 1977, p. 41. 


Chekiang during the 1930’s, which 
probably contributed to the devel- 
opment of these early-maturing, 
high-yield seeds. Instead, he 
claims (pp. 238-39) that only the 
cooperatives could make the re- 
quired financial investment and 
mobilize enough labor to expand 
irrigation, prepare the soil, and 
Supply more fertilizer. 

Chen’s argument implies that 
the family farming system could 
not have used these new seeds as 
efficiently as did cooperatives. Yet 
family farms elsewhere had done 
so years before. In Taiwan, where 
rice farming conditions are simi- 
lar to those in Chekiang, family 
farms in the late 1920’s quickly 
adopted the new pon/ai rice seed 
introduced by Japanese rice seed 
breeders, and rice yields rapidly 
increased for both the first and 
the second rice crop.” Since the 
PRC case demonstrates the cru- 
cial role of seed technology in 
raising crop yields, while the 
Taiwan case demonstrates the 
ease with which family farms 
could adopt the improved rice 
seeds, the contribution of coop- 
erativization per se to the expan- 
sion of agricultural production in 
the PRC is not obvious. The very 
existence of such a contribution 
certainly is not demonstrated by 
Chen’s study. 

Generally speaking, therefore, 
a major shortcoming of all the 
studies reviewed here is their 
failure to examine the extent to 
which party policies were related 
to China’s organizational heritage 
and to compare the utilization of 
this heritage in the PRC with that 
under noncommunist regimes gov- 
erning various parts of China in 
the same century. Several essays 


29 Ramon H. Myers, “Taiwan’s Agrarian 
Economy Under Japanese Rule,” Journal 
of the Institute of the Chinese University 
of Hong Kong (Hong Kong), No. 2, 1974, 
pp. 461-67. 
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in the Oksenberg volume make a 
point of stressing how distinctive 
PRC rural policies have been, but 
this distinctiveness is not judged 
within the context of all the orga- 
nizational elements involved. The 
Eckstein collection of essays and 
the studies of enterprise manage- 
ment by Brugger and Andors show 
clearly how economic develop- 
ment has been enormously influ- 
enced by policy changes and 
Maoist ideology. Still, Maoist poli- 
cies have constituted only one 
organizational input into. the ma- 
trix of factors determining eco- 
nomic growth. Among the others 
has been the heritage of tradi- 
tional organizational habits. More- 
over, in any assessment of likely 
future patterns of economic devel- 
opment in the PRC, the particular 
relationship between scarcity and 
all of these organizational factors 
must occupy a central place. It 
may be that further economic 
growth in China will depend in- 
creasingly on the Chinese govern- 
ment’s ability to take advantage 
of those potentialities offered by 
China’s organizational heritage. 


AT THIS POINT, perhaps, we 
might usefully draw a distinction 
between transformative and ac- 
commodative economic policies. 
Both kinds confront the problem 
of scarcity with concern for what 
and how much is produced, the 
time horizon to be used in choos- 
ing among investment alterna- 
tives, and the desired distribution 
of income. Transformative policies 
attack the problem of scarcity 
through sudden, radical organiza- 
tion changes and with mobilization 
tactics emphasizing normative and 
coercive rather than remunerative 
sanctions. Such policies are ani- 
mated by a voluntaristic faith that 
the status quo is malleable and 
can be vastly altered. In the case 
of accommodative policies, on the 


other hand, human conditions are 


perceived as not very tractable. 


Accommodative policies meet the 
problem of scarcity more gradual- 
istically; they stress remunerative 
sanctions such as material in- 
centives. 

some of the books under re- 
view describe both kinds of poli- 
cies. J. B. R. Whitney’s essay in 
China’s Developmental Experience 
(pp. 96-98) shows that historically 
the Chinese gradually modified 
their environment through hillside 
terracing, irrigation and flood- 
control systems, and certain 
dredging techniques. However, 
Maoist policy, placing politics “in 
command,” aimed at the trans- 
formation of the physical environ- 
ment through campaigns to irri- 
gate dry land areas, build shelter- 
belts and reforest the land, extend 
farming to upland areas, and more 
completely utilize waste products. 

In the same volume, C. H. G. 
Oldham reports (Oksenberg, pp. 
85-86) that of the 2.4 million 
scientists and engineers in the 
PRC in 1967, a substantial ma- 
jority had been trained prior to 
1949 or had been promoted into 
technical positions without the 
benefit of full-time training. Yet 
fully 670,000 of these technical 
personnel had received their train- 
ing since 1949 in institutions of 
full-time higher education. How- 
ever, mass campaigns unleashed 
by the Cultural Revolution as- 
serted the primacy of political 
training and qualifications in re- 
gard to the recruitment and pro- 
motion of technical cadres, and 
as a result the quality of technical 
education worsened appreciably. 
Now it appears that a swing back 
to a stress on formal education 
for training skilled manpower has 
recently begun. 

Transformative policies, none- 
theless, have been the hallmark 
of Maoist ideology and policy pre- 
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scriptions. Yet it may be that such 
policies are becoming increasingly 
less attractive as solutions to the 
PRC’s current economic dilemmas. 
Possible evidence of this emerged 
during 1972-73—a period in 
which Chou En-lai’s influence was 
on the rise—when China began 
to look more toward foreign trade 
as an alternative source of scarce 
production inputs. Thus, between 
January 1972 and May 1974, 
Peking contracted to buy from 
abroad 30 units of chemical fer- 
tilizer plants at a cost of $US492 
million (Garth et al., p. 29). The 
Chinese also purchased iron and 
steel and power-generating plants, 
valued at $815 million. In order 
to finance some of these imports, 
China in 1973 became a net ex- 
porter of energy for the first time, 
by delivering one million metric 
tons of crude oil to Japan (Garth 
et al., p. 119). 

Although trade between the 
PRC and the US declined in 
1975-76, owing possibly to the in- 
ternal disruption following Chou’s 
death and the temporary resur- 
gence of the radical left faction, it 
may well revive. In May 1977, 
Chinese and US representatives 
began negotiations on the issue of 
US private claims against the 
PRC and the latter's blocked 
assets in the US. As David G. 
Luther points out (Garth et al., p. 
213), an agreement might easily 
be reached, based on a lump sum 
settlement, which could clear the 
way for greater trade between the 
two countries. 

Additional imports should pro- 
vide some of the advanced tech- 
nology which the Chinese econ- 
omy needs to overcome various 
commodity scarcities, a different 
course than the one stressed by 
Mao and his supporters. Yet such 
trade may in turn promote still 
greater complexity and interde- 
pendence among sectors in the 
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PRC economy and, in the process, 
create the need for further tech- 
nological assistance. For example, 
the chemical fertilizer industry 
will require an improved trans- 
portation network to distribute that 
industry’s increased output. Thus, 
it may be argued in more general 
terms that modern technology 
develops its own imperatives, 
which can become sufficiently 
strong to shape ideology itself. 
In this connection, some CCP 
leaders and factions may well 
come to see greater promise in 
more accommodative economic 


policies and, thereupon, may 
break with the transformative 
thinking and inclinations long 


associated with Mao and his fol- 
lowers. If this happens, a very 
different relationship between 
scarcity and ideology may evolve 
in the PRC in the future. 

The nature of the economic 
policies that will finally emerge 
from the continuing struggle and 
confusion of the succession to 
Mao are by no means clear. 
Throughout 1975-76, factional 
conflict raged within the party. 
Especially during the late spring 
and summer of 1976, the radicals 
seemed to have the upper hand, 
stressing the importance of per- 
petuating the class struggle while 
castigating Teng Hsiao-p'ing and 
his adherents for arguing the pri- 
ority of modernization. In contrast, 
a recent statement by Party Chair- 
man Hua Kuo-feng emphasizes 
the importance of modernizing 
the economy and of giving pro- 
duction high priority.” 

There is the possibility that a 


30 For the most recent and most elaborate 
theoretical statement by Hua Kuo-feng on 
developments in China over the past 
quarter century in which such sentiments 
are expressed, see Hua Kuo-feng, ‘Con- 
tinue the Revolution Under the Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat to the End,” Hsinhua 
Weekly (Peking), May 7, 1977, p. 15. 
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powerful, charismatic successor 
to Mao will be able to silence 
intraparty debate and initiate once 
again a transformative economic 
course, relying on mass cam- 
paigns for instilling in the Chinese 
masses new beliefs and values. 
lt seems more likely, however, 
that Mao’s successor will prefer, 
or may even be restricted to, more 
accommodative policies providing 
for the gradual adoption of mod- 


ern technologies. This would mean 
that while some technologies 
would be developed at home, 
others would be acquired through 
foreign trade and the dispatching 
of scientists for study abroad. 
Flexible, pragmatic economic plan- 
ning, presupposing steady, incre- 
mental change, appears to this 
reviewer at least as the most prob- 
able economic strategy over the 
near-to-medium term. 
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It also seems to this reviewer 
that such an accommodative 
course should allow the Chinese 
people greater opportunity to take 
advantage of their organizational 
heritage, in more creative and 
efficient fashion than in the recent 
past. As a result, China’s pattern 
of economic modernization should 
continue to differ basically from 
that experienced by most other 
industrializing nations. 
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The Politics of Modernization 





in the PRC 


By Kenneth Lieberthal 





he modernizing coalition that seized power in 

the wake of Mao Tse-tung’s death has set an 

extraordinary agenda for the People’s Repub- 
lic of China (PRC). Touting the goal of achieving the 
all-around modernization of China’s industry, agri- 
culture, military, and science and technology by the 
end of this century, the leadership has initiated a 
series of measures that are breathtaking in their 
scope and potential consequences. 

Hua Kuo-feng’s “Government Work Report” to the 
Fifth National People’s Congress (NPC) that convened 
in Peking on February 26-March 5, 1978, touched 
on the major dimensions of the modernization effort.: 
These include dramatic new departures in economic, 
educational, and administrative policy. The program 
is, in brief, one that transcends the strictly industrial 
dimensions of the task of modernization and ad- 
dresses the social and political implications of this 
monumental undertaking. 

Effected in its entirety, the new Chinese program 
will produce a China that not only is more industrial- 
ized but also is more centralized, disciplined, strati- 
fied, and militarily powerful. What are the details of 


‘All major documents from the First Session of the Fifth National 
People’s Congress are reprinted in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of China (Washington, DC— 
hereafter cited as FB/S-CH/), Mar. 16, 1978, Supplement. Hua 
Kuo-feng’s “Report On The Work of Government” is found on pp. 3-39. 


Mr. Lieberthal is Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, Swarthmore College (Swarthmore, PA). He 
has published widely on Chinese politics, his most 
recent major work being Central Documents and 
Politburo Politics in China, 1978. During the last two 
years, he has traveled to China twice. The author 
wishes to acknowledge the research assistance of 
Lisa Diaz in the preparation of this article. 


this gargantuan effort? Even more important, can the 
coalition that has launched this ambitious modern- 
ization program hold together to see it through? 


The Program 


Economic recovery and expansion of production 
are central to the program of the post-Mao leader- 
ship. Achieving these objectives is a formidable task, 
for problems abound. Labor productivity is very low, 
partly as a result of a policy of low wages and few 
material incentives. Some key sectors such as coal, 
transportation, and electric power have suffered 
greatly from past neglect.2 More and more capital 
investment is evidently required to obtain each addi- 
tional increment in agricultural output.? At the same 
time, the generals are pressing for modernization of 
the armed forces, workers demand higher wages, 
and consumers ask for more goods and better housing.’ 

Against this background, Hua Kuo-feng set an 
extraordinarily ambitious series of goals for the 
coming seven years. Agricultural output is to increase 
in value by 4-5 percent for each of these years5— 


The most complete and forthcoming report from China on the 
country’s economic difficulties is YU Ch’iu-li’s report to the Fourth 
Session of the Standing Committee of the Fourth National People’s 
Congress, New China News Agency (NCNA), Oct. 24, 1977, in FBIS- 
CHI, Oct. 25, 1977 pp. E/6-12. 

*See Robert Dernberger’s contribution to R. Dernberger and A. 
Whiting, China’s Future, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1977, esp. pp. 134- 
40. 

“On the military’s desire for modernization of the People’s 
Liberation Army (PLA) see, e.g., Kuang-ming Jih-pao (Peking), Jan. 

20, 1977, in FBIS-CHI, Jan. 31, 1977, pp. E/1-5; Radio Peking, Jan. 20, 
1977, in FBIS-CHI, Jan. 21, 1977, E/1-4; Chieh-fang-chiin Pao (Peking), 
Mar. 25, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 28, 1978, pp. E/6-7. On the pressures 
from workers and consumers, see YU Ch’ iu-li, loc. cit. 

5FBIS-CHI, Mar. 16, 1978, Supplement, p. 14. 
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The petrochemical complex of Liao-yang in Manchuria, built with French assistance. 


almost twice the average rate of increase since 1953.6 
Steel production will more than double, rising to 60 
million tons a year.’ The state will construct 120 
major large-scale enterprises and will develop 14 
“fairly strong and fairly rationally located” industrial 
bases by 1985.8 

The Chinese leaders are counting on a mix of 
policies to work this economic magic. They plan to 
realize major savings through better administration— 
improving the planning apparatus, reducing pecula- 
tion and waste, tightening cost-accounting and fi- 
nancing procedures, vigorously instituting a system 





*Figures on the PRC’s agricultural output are provided by 
Dernberger, loc. cit; and in the articles by Alva Lewis Erisman and 
Dwight Perkins in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, China: 
A Reassessment of the Economy, Washington, DC, US Government 
Printing Office, 1975, pp. 324-65. Recently revised US government 
estimates of China’s agricultural output present a somewhat more 
complex picture. These show that the gross annual value of Chinese 
agricultural output increased an average of 5.6 percent in 1966-70, 

4.2 percent in 1971-75, and 0.0 percent in 1976-77. Information from an 
unclassified briefing by the US Central Intelligence Agency at the US 
Department of Commerce, Washington, DC, on May 23, 1978. While 
generally higher than the 25-year average cited in the text, these 
figures show a declining trend in the increase in the value of 
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of one-man responsibility, replacing “revolutionary 
committees” with more efficient management struc- 
tures except at key administrative levels of govern- 
ment, and stressing discipline and hard work for 
government employees, factory management, and 
ordinary workers alike.? They will channel invest- 
ment as much as possible into the priority spheres of 
power, fuel, raw and semifinished materials, and 
transport and communications. Material incentives 
will again entice industrial workers to greater efforts: 
about half of China’s industrial work force received a 
modest pay raise last fall, and various forms of bo- 


agricultural output that will require enormous inputs to reverse. 

"FBIS-CHI, Mar. 16, 1978, Supplement, p. 14. China’s 1976 
production of crude steel was 23 million metric tons. See US Central 
Intelligence Agency, China: Economic Indicators, Washington, DC, 
1977, p. 1. At the same time, current steel production capacity (as 
opposed to actual production) may exceed 30 million tons a year. This 
figure is suggested by Hua Kuo-feng’s assertion in his NPC report that 
production of steel had fallen below capacity an average of more than 
nine million tons a year in 1974-76. See FB/S-CHI/, Mar. 16, 1978, 
Supplement, p. 6. | am indebted to Dr. Nai-juenn Chen for calling 
Hua’s comment to my attention. 

SFBIS-CHI, Mar. 16, 1978, Supplement, p. 19. 

*Ibid., pp. 21-22. 
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Students of the Western District of Peking take the 
national college entrance examination administered 
at the No. 150 Middle School of Peking on December 
10, 1977. 


—China Pictorial (Peking), No. 3, 1978, p. 40. 


more damage than any other organ in China.22 
Factional conflict of the 1970’s had infected the 
internal workings of the party apparatus itself, as 
each group placed its followers in the bureaucratic 
bailiwicks of its opponents. These “plants” stole 
documents and leaked information so as to embarrass 
their enemies. Factional struggles pervaded the 
policy-making process, and substantive issues be- 


?2Hua Kuo-feng stressed this point in his political report to the 
11th Party Congress in August 1977. See NCNA, Aug. 22, 1977, in 
FBIS-CHI, Sept. 1, 1977, Supplement No. 9, pp. 32-36. 

23This is analyzed in some detail in Kenneth Lieberthal, Central 
Documents and Politburo Politics in China, Michigan Papers in 
Chinese Studies No. 33, Ann Arbor, MI, Center for Chinese Studies, 
University of Michigan, 1978. 

24The major article touching off a spate of exposés in the provinces 
on battles in the public security realm was JMJP, Nov. 28, 1977, 
translated in FBIS-CHI, Nov. 29, 1977, pp. E/1-11. See especially 
pp. E/4-5 for information on the public security network’s penetration 
of the party apparatus and a prohibition against this practice in the 
future. 
_ #®More than 10,000 people have been rehabilitated over the past 
year in Shanghai Municipality alone. See NCNA Domestic in Chinese, 
Mar. 12, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 16, 1978, pp. E/2-5. 





came inextricably tied to personal political interests 
and careers. Since the majority “moderate” group 
controlled most of the internal party communications 
apparatus, their “radical”? opponents literally set up 
an illegal document distribution and reproduction 
system all their own and used this to circumvent 
normal bureaucratic channels and procedures.?3 

In addition, the public security agencies penetrated 
the party apparatus, intimidating and arresting party 
functionaries. A battle raged in both Peking and the 
provinces for control of this public security bureau- 
cracy. 

The post-Mao leadership has barred the public 
security bureaucracy from concerning itself with 
party affairs.24 Moreover, those tens of thousands 
who suffered unjustly from these earlier transgres- 
sions are now being reinstated.2° Party schools have 
been reestablished and are to play a major role in 
cadre training. The object is to recreate a strong, 
disciplined, and competent party cadre to lead the 
revolution.26 

The above program provides dramatic evidence of 
the speed and vigor with which the moderate coali- 
tion currently in power has moved to tackle the criti- 
cal problems confronting China after 10 years of 
succession struggles. Hammering out this program 
has required difficult compromises, a willingness to 
face tough issues, and the adroit handling of such 
troublesome subjects as Mao Tse-tung’s radical 
ideological legacy, the rehabilitation of Teng Hsiao- 
p’ing, the purging of followers of the Gang of Four 
from the party without sparking their determined 
resistance, and the reevaluation of the T’ienanmen 
incident of April 1976.27 

There are many reasons to argue that, despite dif- 
ferences among them, the members of the current 
moderate coalition will continue to work together in 
relative harmony to implement fully the program that 
they articulated over the past year and summed up at 
the Fifth National People’s Congress. All share an 


6See, e.g., the materials on the restoration of party schools and the 
inauguration of the Party School under the Central Committee in 
FBIS-CHI, Oct. 11, 1977, pp. E/1-17. 

2?7This “incident” refers to the large demonstration (100,000 or so 
people) in Tienanmen Square in Peking in support of Chou En-lai 
which led directly to Teng Hsiao-p’ing’s dismissal from all his posts 
on Apr. 7, 1976. For relevant documentation, see Peking Review 
(hereafter PR), No. 15, Apr. 9, 1976, pp. 3-7. According to a well- 
informed source, Hua Kuo-feng formally acknowledged a “reversal 
of verdict” on Teng Hsiao-p’ing’s culpability for the T’ienanmen 
incident in his report to the March 1977 Central Work Conference. 
See Ming-pao (Hong Kong), May 27, 1977, p. 1. The most recent 
official position on the T’ienanmen incident was expressed 
by Teng Ying-chao (Chou En-lai’s widow) in an interview with 
Yugoslav journalists. See Belgrade Tanjug, Apr. 4, 1978, in 
FBIS-CHI, Apr. 4, 1978, p. A/15. 
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ardent desire to make China a strong, modern socialist 
country marching in the front ranks of the world by 
the end of this century. All perceive the Soviet Union 
as a dangerous military threat and believe that the 
PRC’s security requires, among other measures, 
rapid development of China’s industry.”8 All witnessed 
the rapid deterioration of the body politic in China 
when the leadership split during the late 1960’s and 
early 1970's, and none could contemplate with equa- 
nimity a recurrence of the civil strife, anarchy, 
industrial stagnation, and demoralization of those 
years. Thus, elements of cohesion—if not complete 
unity—among the current leadership are strong, and 
prognoses concerning leadership stability in the 
future must give due weight to these forces. Never- 
theless, indications of significant disagreement with- 
in the leadership, discussed below, have been so 
numerous and persistent as to warrant assessment 
of the factors that could produce a breakup of the 
current ruling coalition and lead to alterations in the 
modernization program. 


Threats to the Program 


The past history of the PRC suggests that neither 
interpersonal factional conflicts in the Politburo, devoid 
of a mass base, nor social tensions that beat against a 
unified political apparatus are sufficient in them- 
selves to bring dramatic change in the program outlined 
by Hua Kuo-feng at the NPC. Both together, however, 
could well accomplish what neither alone could do. 

There is little question that the measures under 
way to realize the four modernizations will engender 
the mass base needed for a potential attack on this 
program, for they strike directly at some of the core 
values of the Chinese revolution. An educational sys- 
tem based on merit, for instance, inherently favors 
urban over rural youths and those from cultured 
family backgrounds over those of less educated lin- 
eage. The rapidly shifting social base of university 
students under the new system has already caused 
reported flare-ups at Peking University between the 


28The views of the current leaders on the Soviet question are 
summed up in the discussion of the perspective of the “moderates” 
in Kenneth Lieberthal, “The Foreign Policy Debate in Peking 
As Seen Through Allegorical Articles, 1973-1976,” China Quarterly 
(London), September 1977, pp. 528-54. This article is 
based on analysis of the political debate in China carried on in 
articles ostensibly concerning historical subjects (such as the 
struggle between Confucianists and Legalists) that appeared 
in the media during 1973-76. For further analysis grounded in the 
politics of these years and updated in light of nonallegorical 
Gata from the Chinese media, see Kenneth Lieberthal, Sino- 
Soviet Relations in the 1970's, forthcoming. 


students enrolled on the basis of examinations and 
other students admitted according to the more politi- 
cal criteria in favor until recently. The new students 
are castigating their predecessors as “country bump- 
kins.”?9 Bonuses and other material incentives risk 
the creation of a labor aristocracy, much as occurred 
in the Soviet Union under Yosef Stalin.2° Attaching 
priority to rapid industrialization almost certainly will 
increase the gap between urban and rural living 
Standards, while vesting increased authority in the 
party and government administrative apparatuses 
tends to broaden the cleavage between leaders and 
led. 

In brief, while Hua Kuo-feng told the NPC “only by 
Speeding up socialist modernization. .. can we... 
gradually eliminate the distinctions between town 
and country, between industry and agriculture and 
between mental and manual labor,’’! his statement 
is accurate (if at all) only over the long run. During 
the next decade or so, the measures he advocated to 
carry out the four modernizations will increase the 
size of what the Chinese term the ‘three major dif- 
ferences’? and strike at the egalitarianism that has 
been so central to the Chinese revolution. 

A foreign presence, both physical and intellectual, 
will also increase in China as the four modernizations 
program is implemented. Importation of complete 
plants from abroad will bring foreign technicians 
along with foreign techniques.?3 Intellectually, sci- 
entific and technological knowledge developed 
abroad will be introduced to China on a greater 
scale. To earn the requisite foreign exchange, China’s 
exports of raw materials (especially oil and coal) and 
of light manufactures must increase, giving the PRC 
a trade pattern that comes perilously close to that 
which characterized the Middle Kingdom in the early 
years of this century. 

Few issues are more sensitive, however, than is 
China’s relationship with the outside world. Any 
program that is based implicitly on the premises that 
(to use the phrases employed by the radicals before 
their political demise) “the moon looks better over 


23Hoñg Kong AFP, Mar. 22, 1978, in FBIS-CHI, Mar. 22, 1978, 
p. E/10. 

"This dimension of the Stalinist system is analyzed in Alex 
Inkeles, “Social Stratification and Mobility in the Soviet Union, 
1940-1950,” American Sociological Review (Washington, DC), 

Vol. 15, No. 4, 1950, pp. 465-79. 

“FBIS-CHI, Mar. 16, 1978, Supplement, p. 9. 

32Between town and countryside, industry and agriculture, 
and mental and manual labor. 

The best available data on the experiences of foreign technicians 
in China in the 1970’s are contained in the three-part series in The 
China Business Review (Washington, DC), September-October and 
November-December 1976, and January-February 1977. 
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Hua Kuo-feng, Chairman of the Chinese Communist 
Party and Premier of the People’s Republic of China. 
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foreign lands” and “China can only creep along in 
the wake of other countries’’>4 will stir up deep sen- 
timents within the populace, especially among the 
youth. 

In addition, key specific measures now in train 
violate the personal interests of important segments 
of the population. For instance, many young teachers 
who for years devoted their energies to mastering the 
political tasks assigned them are not well qualified to 
teach the new educational curricula and may find 
their career prospects severely diminished.?° Youths 
who responded to the radicals’ repeated exhortations 


“As explained below, Hua revived both these phrases in his 
Mar. 24, 1978, address to a National Science Conference 
in Peking. See NCNA, Mar. 25, 1978, in FBIS-CHI/, Mar. 27, 1978, 

p. E/6. 

*sThe same is true for personnel in the party apparatus, for the CCP 
has made clear that party cadres put in charge of scientific 
research institutions solely on the strength of their political 
qualifications must now be replaced by party cadres who also have 
scientific training and expertise. See Teng’s address to the 
National Science Conference, as reported by NCNA, Mar. 21, 

1978, in FBIS-CHI, Mar. 21, 1978, pp. E/14-15. 





to rebel against authority, some 17 million of whom 
joined the Chinese Communist Party over the past 
decade,3® are now being disciplined for their past 
transgressions. Students who obediently went to the 
countryside after graduation from middle school 
during the early 1970’s now find themselves severely 
disadvantaged in competing for coveted places in 
the revitalized higher educational system.3’ Every 
major policy reversal affects the interests of significant 
portions of the population, and the magnitude of the 
policy shift in the PRC following the death of Mao 
Tse-tung and the overthrow of the radicals assures 
that the degree of dissatisfaction engendered will be 
large, whether or not it is openly expressed. 

Perhaps most fundamental, however, the current 
“moderate” leadership is actually proposing to drive 
China through a wrenching revolution—a process of 
forced-draft industrialization that will transform not 
only the face but the very substance of the society. 
Industrialization perhaps more than any “cultural 
revolution” will, as Mao Tse-tung desired, “touch 
men’s souls,” as it produces radically new percep- 
tions about the relationships of men to their work, to 
their colleagues, and even to nature itself. Few pro- 
cesses are as penetrating or as fundamentally up- 
setting as is the transformation from an agrarian to 
an industrial economy, and the sense of malaise that 
it engenders among many whose former way of life is 
uprooted can be a politically powerful force.38 

Will the modernizing coalition hold together in the 
face of these tensions and mold China into the modern, 
powerful state that its members envision? Age alone 
insures that the coalition currently in power will have 
undergone some important changes several years 
from now. The second-, third- and fourth-ranking 
members of the Politburo—Yeh Chien-ying, Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing, and Li Hsien-nien—are 80, 73, and 79 





Nearly 50 percent of the 35 million members of the Chinese 
Communist Party were recruited during 1966-76, and the media 
treatment of them makes clear that virtually all were young. See 
JMJP, Nov. 28, 1977, translated in FBIS-CHI, Dec. 9, 1977, p. E/8. 

*’The best available analysis of this program is Thomas 
Bernstein, Up To The Mountains and Down To The Villages, 

New Haven, CT, Yale University Press, 1977. According to the 
latest published report on the extent of the program, “well over” 
16 million youths have been sent to the countryside, of 

whom 10 million still remain there. See NCNA, Jan. 24, 1978, in 
FBIS-CHI, Jan. 24, 1978, p. E/18. Information about the new 
examination system has revealed considerable sensitivity on 

the regime’s part with regard to the obvious dissatisfaction 

that this policy change may cause among these “sent down” 
youths. See, e.g., NCNA, Oct. 20, 1977, and JMJP editorial, Oct. 
20, 1977, both in FB/S-CHI, Oct. 21, 1977, pp. E/1-7. : 

"A vast literature supports the generalizations in this paragraph. 
See, for example, Barrington Moore, Social Origins of Dictatorship 
and Democracy, Boston, Ma, Beacon Press, 1967. 
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years old respectively, and seven of the remaining 20 
members of the Politburo are also over 70.39 It is not 
advancing age, however, that augurs for potential 
political instability, but rather important political 
differences that divide the older generation on the 
Politburo from members in their 50’s and 60's. 

Not all political cleavages of the Politburo run 
along one simple line, with all the elder members on 
one side of disputed issues and their younger col- 
leagues on the other. In the foreign policy realm, for 
example, although all current leaders fear Soviet 
aggression, there is disagreement as to how best to 





"Based on US Central Intelligence Agency, The Chinese 
Communist Party Central Committee—Members Elected at the 11th 
Party Congress, CR 77-14473, Washington, DC, September 
1977. The seven are Chang T’ing-fa, Hsu Hsiang-ch’ien, Hsii Shih- 
yu, Liu Po-ch’eng, Nieh Jung-chen, Wei Kuo-ch’ing, and Ulanfu. 
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prevent a Soviet attack while China builds up her 
economic and military might. Hua and Yeh seem to 
favor a hard-line policy that nevertheless allows for 
occasional compromises to undercut Moscow’s 
hawks. Teng, by contrast, argues for a consistently 
belligerent stance. In his view, the Soviets will regard 
signs of compromise as indications of China’s weak- 
ness, and Moscow only attacks the weak.*° The very 
high targets in the 10-year plan for both industry and 
agriculture suggest, moreover, that allocation issues 
remain a source of crisscrossing tension and dis- 
agreement and that the solution to date has been 





““Teng’s perspective on this issue was articulated by Radio 
Peking (although there was no explicit attribution to Teng) 
on Mar. 21, 1978: “Note must be made of some people who 
advocate compromise and concessions in the face of Soviet 
(continued on page &) 
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essentially to promise each major group of claimants 
the resources it desires.*! 

But past histories tend to divide the current leader- 
ship along rough generational lines. Three key younger 
members of the Politburo—Wu Te, Ch’en Hsi-lien, 
and Li Te-sheng*?—tried to straddle both sides of the 
fence during the 1970-76 battle between the veteran 
cadres and the Gang of Four, and they are now politi- 
cally vulnerable because of this checkered political 
history.43 Wang Tung-hsing, the fifth-ranking mem- 
ber of the Politburo, received a major promotion on 
the eve of the Cultural Revolution and played an 
important role in the purges of top party leaders that 
followed.44 Each of these men must now think in 
terms of joining a coalition that will protect him from 
attack, and these members of the younger genera- 
tion on the Politburo seem to be coalescing around 
Hua Kuo-feng against the older Teng Hsiao-p’ing.*5 


expansion and threats in the belief that peace may thus be 
preserved. However, this is a naive expectation, because such a policy 
of appeasement will only hasten the beginning of war. The 

reason is very simple: Aggressors always hurt the weak, are afraid 
of the strong and will never rest on their laurels.” See FB/S-CH/, Mar. 
23, 1978, p. A/2. Teng has argued for military cooperation 

between Western Europe and China and has opposed any 
conciliation of the Soviet Union on the basis that concessions 
will only whet the Soviet appetite for conquest and hasten the 
outbreak of war. See Die We/t (Hamburg), Sept. 26, 1977, in 
FBIS-CHI, Sept. 26, 1977, pp. A/10-11; and several articles in 
FBIS-CHI, Mar. 23, 1978, pp. A/22-24. Chi Teng-k’uei, Li Hsien- 
nien, and T’an Chen-lin have expressed sentiments in line with 
those of Teng on this issue. For Chi’s views, see Ta Kung Pao 
(Hong Kong), May 17, 1977, translated in FB/S-CH/, May 18, 1977, 
p. N/1. Li’s and T’an’s views are conveyed in Hong Kong AFP, 
Nov. 2, 1976, in FBIS-CHI/, Nov. 3, 1976, pp. A/5-6; Le Monde 
(Paris), Nov. 3, 1976, in FB/S-CHI/, Nov. 4, 1976, p. A/1; and Hong 
Kong AFP, Nov. 6, 1976 in FB/S-CHI/, Nov. 8, 1976, p. A/3. Fuller 
evidence for this analysis is presented in Lieberthal, Sino- 

Soviet Relations in the 1970’s, Chap. 2. 

“‘The 10-year plan, for instance, promises an increased 
percentage of state investment in agriculture at the same time that 
it sets very ambitious goals for the growth of the steel industry 
and other major components of the industrial sector. See 
FBIS-CHI, Mar. 16, 1978, Supplement, pp. 16-18. This difficulty 
in limiting demands on the center highlights the important 
role that Mao Tse-tung played before 1976 as a result of his 
possession of sufficient authority to set priorities for the system. 

“Heads, respectively, of the Peking Municipal Party apparatus, 
the Peking Military Region, and the Shenyang Military Region 
(which is responsible for the entire strategically vital area 
of Manchuria). “Younger” here means under 70 years of age. 

““Wu and Ch’en have been criticized in wall posters since the 
overthrow of the Gang of Four. See, for instance, Hong Kong AFP, 
Jan. 8, 1977, and Jan. 9, 1977, in FB/IS-CHI/, Jan. 10, 1977, pp. 

E/4-5; Hong Kong AFP, Apr. 4, 1978, in FB/S-CHI/, Apr. 4, 1978, 

p. E/1; Hong Kong AFP, Apr. 5, 1978, in FB/S-CH/, Apr. 5, 1978, 

pp. E/1-2; Time (New York, NY), Apr. 24, 1978. While Li Te-sheng has 
not been criticized directly in available documents, his bailiwick 

of Northeast China has come under heavy fire. See, e.g., Harbin 
Provincial Service in Mandarin, quoting an editorial in Heilungkiang 
Jih-pao (no date given), FB/S-CHI, Apr. 7, 1978, pp. L/1-3; JMUP, 

Apr. 6, 1978, translated in FB/S-CHI, Apr. 11, 1978, pp. E/1-10; 

and Changchun Provincial Service in Mandarin, quoting Kirin 


A brief review of the relationship between Hua and 
Teng is thus called for. 


Differences Between Hua and Teng 


In 1975, when Teng Hsiao-p’ing took charge of the 
work of the Central Committee,*® there were clear 
signs that relations between Hua and Teng were ex- 
cellent—indeed, that Teng had begun to groom Hua 
as his likely successor. The two men cooperated 
closely on policy toward science and technology and 
also worked together on some dimensions of foreign 
policy, especially regarding the release of captured 
soviet helicopter pilots in December 1975.47 

However, Teng’s downfall in April 1976 put Hua, 
as the new First Vice-Chairman of the CCP, in the 


Jih-pao, Apr. 6, 1978, in FBIS-CHI, Apr. 11, 1978, pp. L/4-7. 

““Wang Tung-hsing replaced Yang Shang-k’un as head of the 
General Office of the Central Committee when Yang was purged 
in May 1966. As head of this office, Wang controlled access 
to the vitally important archives of the CCP Central Committee. 
Wang also headed Mao Tse-tung’s personal political security 
apparatus and the 8341 Division of the People’s Liberation Army 
(the unit charged with security for all Politburo members). These 
positions must have thrust Wang onto center stage in the 
investigations, arrests, and purges of the Politburo-level opponents 
of Mao during the Cultural Revolution—including, of course, Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing. 

“*Hua has reciprocated, in particular going out of his way to 
associate himself in public with Wu Te, Wang Tung-hsing, and Li 
Te-sheng. For example, Wu Te was in political trouble throughout the 
fall of 1976 (see, e.g., Rome ANSA, Oct. 20, 1977, in FB/S-CHI, 

Oct. 21, 1977, pp. E/16-17), and during this period Hua on several 
occasions sought to cover Wu with his own mantle. On September 
22, he inspected the Hunghsing chicken farm and experimental 

pig farm in Peking’s suburbs with Wu and gave important 
instructions there. See NCNA, Oct. 6, 1977, in FB/S-CHI/, Oct. 7, 1977, 
pp. E/1-2. Wu then personally convened a rally of 550,000 people 

in Peking to convey Hua’s commands. See NCNA, Oct. 6, 1977, 

in FBIS-CHI, Oct. 11, 1977, pp. E/26-28. Hua also had Wu accompany 
him to the Miyun Reservoir on Nov. 27 in a partisan political 

gesture analyzed below. This excursion, moreover, took place in the 
middle of the Peking Municipal People’s Congress that met for the 
first time since the overthrow of the radical Gang of Four to confirm 
the leadership of the Peking governmental apparatus. Wu retained his 
top position at this meeting. Hua received all the delegates to the 
Congress and agreed to represent Peking Municipality in the 
upcoming Fifth National People’s Congress. See NCNA, Dec. 14, 
1977, in FBIS-CHI/, Dec. 15, 1977, pp. K/7-14. Through these actions, 
Hua closely associated himself with Wu. Hua’s publicized ties with 
both Wang Tung-hsing and Li Te-sheng are best illustrated by his 
trip to China’s three northeastern provinces during the National 
Conference to Learn From Taching in April 1977. Wang and. Li 
accompanied Hua on this unusual journey to Li’s bailiwick. See 
Heilungkiang Provincial Radio, May 16, 1977, in FB/S-CHI/, May 17, 
1977, pp. L/1-3. 

“Radio Shanghai, Nov. 25, 1977, in FB/S-CHI, Nov. 29, 1977, p. G/8. 

“7On Hua-Teng cooperation on a range of issues in 1975, see 
Lieberthal, Sino-Soviet Relations in the 1970’s, Chap. 20. With regard 
to science and technology in particular, see Lieberthal, Central 
Documents..., pp. 35-44. 
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embarrassing position of having to run the campaign 
to criticize “Teng Hsiao-p'ing and his right devia- 
tionist attempt to reverse correct verdicts.” Even 
though Hua worked hard to limit the scope and ef- 
fectiveness of this campaign despite attempts by the 
radicals to broaden it (it was in this context that Mao 
Tse-tung told Hua in April 1976 that “with you in 
charge, | am at ease”), the sequence of events likely 
soured the Hua-Teng relationship to some degree. 
Moreover, Hua, in view of the obvious authority crisis 
in China in the aftermath of Mao Tse-tung’s death 
and the arrest of Mao’s wife and her followers, evi- 
dently argued that the new leadership should move 


` 


» PA aa , t y BY: 
CCP leaders Li Hsien-nien (left), Hua Kuo-feng (center), and Wang Tung-hsing (right) work at Miyun Reser- 
voir on November 27, 1977. 


—China Pictorial (Peking), No. 2, 1978, pp. 2-3. 


Slowly and carefully in rehabilitating Teng, a man 
whom Mao had personally excoriated in the last year 
of his life. Such caution Teng may have interpreted 
as an unseemly grab for power by a person whom 
only a year before Teng had taken under his wing 
and groomed for future leadership. 

In Mareh 1977, Hua struck a compromise with 
Teng that allowed for the latter’s rehabilitation. Teng 
declared in writing (his two pertinent letters to Hua 
were circulated throughout the party in May 1977) 
that he recognized Hua as the rightful successor to 
the Chairmanship of the CCP; that he acknowledged 
that he, Teng, had committed personal errors that 
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warranted his criticism during 1976; and that he now 
desired only to serve under Hua and contribute his 
services to the revolution. It was on this basis that 
Hua recommended Teng’s rehabilitation to a Central 
Work Conference in March 1977, and that Teng was 
formally returned to all his previous posts by the Third 
Plenum of the 10th Central Committee in July 1977.* 

By September 1977, however, Teng showed clear 
signs of chafing under the compromise arrangement. 
Foreigners who met with him reported that he acted 
like a man in complete command.*9 His cherished 
program of the four modernizations, with an emphasis 
on the modernization of science and technology, 
dominated the media,®*° and many of his former col- 
leagues reappeared and assumed leading posts in 
the party and government.®! As Teng took charge, 
Hua seemed to fade into the background, retaining 
only titular leadership. Many analysts fully expected 
Teng to be appointed premier when the scheduled 
meeting of the Fifth National People’s Congress con- 
vened in the late fall. But the meeting was post- 
poned,°? amidst increasing signs that Teng was 
seeking not only the premiership but also a direct 
criticism of Mao Tse-tung and possibly the overthrow 
of Hua Kuo-feng. 

Things seemed to come to a boil in November- 
December 1977. On November 2 and 5, Jen-min Jih- 
pao carried articles that denounced both Mao and 
Hua in only the most thinly-veiled way.53 On the 27th, 
Hua and many of his supporters made a trip to the 
Miyun reservoir on the outskirts of Peking to do a 
stint of “manual labor,” emulating a similar excur- 
sion led by Mao to this spot in 1958. The significance 
of this brief trip was underlined by the fact that the 
Chinese media did not mention it until four days after 
it took place, suggesting that it posed a very thorny 
issue for the leadership.>4 Teng, in response, hosted 
a banquet for Rewi Alley—a foreigner long resident 
in China—on December 2, and the following day Jen- 
min Jih-pao printed Alley’s poem commemorating 


““Teng’s two letters were. circulated as Chung-fa (i.e., Central 
Committee document) No. 15, 1977, on May 3, 1977. See Ming- 
pao, May 27, 1977. This was subsequently confirmed in the 
communique of the Third Plenum of the 10th Central Committee 
. adopted on July 21, 1977. See PR, No. 31, July 29, 1977, p. 5. 

“*See, for example, Han Su-yin’s interview with Teng in September 
1977, Der Spiegel (Hamburg), Nov. 21, 1977, in FB/IS-CHI, Nov. 25, 
1977, pp. E/14-18. 

*°The Central Committee circular on convening a national 
science conference, for instance, was issued on Sept. 18, 1977. 
See the text in PR, No. 40, Sept. 30, 1977, pp. 6-11. 

*'Such as Hu Yao-pang and Hu Ch’iao-mu. 

5?T’an Chen-lin stated in an interview with Japanese visitors 
that the Fifth National People’s Congress would convene in the 
latter part of 1977. See Hong Kong AFP, Apr. 31, 1977, in FBIS- 





the Third Plenum of the 10th Party Congress that 
had convened in July 1977. The poem praised the 
Plenum’s resolutions concerning the rehabilitation of 
Teng and the purge of the Gang of Four. It pointedly 
omitted the Plenum’s third major resolution—the 
one confirming Hua Kuo-feng as the Party Chair- 
man.55 

The elusive Fifth National People’s Congress 
finally convened on February 26-March 5, 1978, 
and its outcome indicates that Hua has successfully, 
if temporarily, blunted Teng’s offensive. Not only did 
Teng fail to obtain the premiership, but he played 
almost no role in the proceedings of the Congress 
itself. His sole address to the gathering consisted of a 
brief salutation at the end, in which he called the 
Congress a congress of unity and of victory.5¢ Teng 
had a somewhat more prominent part in the less 
prestigious Fifth Meeting of the Chinese People’s 
Political Consultative Conference (CPPCC), a “united 
front” body, which convened at roughly the same 
time as the NPC. Indeed, the fact that Teng’s close 
collaborator Wei Kuo-ch’ing gave the major address 
to the CPPCC*” and that the CPPCC elected Teng 
chairman of its National Committee®® strongly sug- 
gests that while Hua managed to ensure his domi- 
nance of the NPC, Teng and his colleagues received 
control of the powerless CPPCC forum as somewhat 
meager face-saving(?) compensation. 

Personnel appointments made during recent 
months suggest a relatively evenhanded compromise 
between competing political groupings at the center 
in Peking. While available data are unfortunately 
insufficient to provide a very complete “mapping” of 
the allegiances of various high-level appointees, one 
can evaluate those of a few people with some confi- 
dence, and the pattern that emerges indicates an 
effort to balance off Teng and Hua partisans in each 
of the major functional hierarchies. Wang Tung-hsing, 
a party vice-chairman who almost certainly plays an 
important role in both organization and public secu- 


CHI, May 2, 1977, p. E/29. The Fifth NPC did not in fact convene 
until Feb. 26, 1978. 

sThe Nov. 3 article is translated in FBIS-CHI, Nov. 7, 1977, pp. 
E/9-13; the Nov. 5 article is carried in FBIS-CHI, Nov. 14, 1977, p. 
E/14. 

54NCNA, Dec. 1, 1977, in FBIS-CHI, Dec. 2, 1977, pp. E/1-3. 

55information on Teng’s banquet for Alley is in NCNA, Dec. 2, 
1977, in FBIS-CHI, Dec. 5, 1977, pp. A/9-11. The latter’s poem is in 
JMJP, Dec. 3, 1977, translated in FB/S-CHI, Dec. 5, 1977, p. A/12. 
The three resolutions of the Third Plenum are discussed in the 
communique of the Plenum. See PR, No. 31, July 29, 1977, pp. 3-8. 

5S>NCNA, Mar. 5, 1978, in FB/S-CHI/, Mar. 6, 1978, p. D/10. 

5’Text in NCNA, Mar. 9, 1978, in FB/S-CHI/, Mar. 10, 1978, 
pp. D/1-4. 

5°NCNA, Mar. 8, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 8, 1978, p. D/49. 
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rity work,°9 is offset in these areas by Teng’s associ- 
ates: Hu Yao-pang as director of the Party Organiza- 
tion Department and Chao Ts’ang-pi as Minister of 
Public Security.£° While Hua Kuo-feng’s protége 
Chang P’ing-hua has moved from Hunan to Peking to 
take over the Party Propaganda Department, Teng 
Supporter Chu Mu-chih serves directly under Chang 
as deputy director. Hua Kuo-feng personally serves 
as President of the revived Higher Party School, with 
Wang Tung-hsing as his First Vice-President. How- 
ever, Hu Yao-pang holds the position of Second Vice- 
President.&2 The sensitive post of Minister of Deferise, 
which de facto seems to have been vacant for more 
than a year,®? was assigned to Hsu Hsiang-ch’ien at 
the Fifth NPC. Hsu is an elderly man who does not 
seem to be a strong partisan of either Hua or Teng.® 
PLA Chief of Staff Teng Hsiao-p’ing almost certainly 
wanted to place his close colleague Hsu Shih-yu in 





Hsu Hsiang-ch’ien, member of the Political Bureau of 
the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party and, since March 1978, Minister of Defense of 
the People’s Republic of China. 


—Wide World. 


this position; hence Hsu Hsiang-ch’ien’s appoint- 
ment provides yet another indication that Teng re- 
ceived less than he had hoped at the recent NPC 
meeting. 


The Key Dispute 


As the above indicates, Teng and Hua have been 
at loggerheads, and a number of factors in the cur- 
rent situation—the advanced age of many Politburo 
members, difficulties in resolving allocational dis- 
putes, the strains introduced by past political feuds, 
disagreements over the best tactical approach to the 
Soviet issue—guarantee that politics in Peking will 
remain lively over the next few years. To be sure, the 
Current leadership has repeatedly demonstrated that 
it can reach compromises on these difficult problems 
and forge ahead on its dramatic program to modernize 
China by the end of this century. But there is one 
central issue on which the division between Teng 
and Hua appears to be fundamental. While both 
want modernization, Teng is willing to strive for this 
goal at far greater cost to the core values of the 
Chinese revolution than is Hua. It is this basic issue 


‘°This conjecture is based on Wang’s experience in party 
organization work as a function of his years as head of the CCP’s 
General Office and on his extensive background in public security 
affairs as the head of Mao Tse-tung’s personal political security 
apparatus. Although Teng and Hua are the two current Politburo 
members best qualified to take charge of each of these areas 
respectively, both are preoccupied with other responsibilities; 
thus, the task has probably fallen to Wang Tung-hsing. On 
the system of assigning leadership over functional areas to 
individual members of the Politburo, see Lieberthal, Centra/ 
Documents. .., pp. 26-50, 76-80. 

®°Hu became director of the Organization Department at 
some time between early October and mid-November 1977. See 
AFP, Hong Kong, Dec. 15, 1977, in FB/S-CHI, Dec. 15, 1977, p. 
E/1. Chao became Minister of Public Security at least as early 
as November 1977. See Hsin Wan Pao (Hong Kong), Nov. 29, 
1977, translated in FBIS-CHI, Dec. 8, 1977, p. N/1. 

*'Chang was first identified as director of the Party Propaganda 
Department on Nov. 10, 1977. See Radio Hangchow, Nov. 13, 1977, 
in FBIS-CHI, Nov. 15, 1977, p. G/1. Chu Mu-chih was appointed 
deputy director no later than mid-December 1977. See AFP, Hong 
Kong, Dec. 19, 1977, in FB/S-CHI, Dec. 19, 1977, p. E/14. 

°2These appointments were announced on Oct. 9, 1977. See 
PR, No. 43, Oct. 21, 1977, p. 4. 

®*Yeh Chien-ying, the Minister of Defense at the time of 
Mao Tse-tung’s death in September 1976, was not identified 
as such at any time after late September 1976, although he 
continued to make frequent public appearances wearing his 
hats of Party Vice-Chairman, Vice-Premier of the State Council, 
and Vice-Chairman of the Military Commission of the CCP. 

°*He is 76 years old, according to the date of birth provided in 
Donald Klein and Anne B. Clark, Biographical Dictionary of 
Chinese Communism, 1921-1965, Cambridge, MA, Harvard 
University Press, 1971. This same biography provides data that 
suggest Hsu’s most long-standing personal ties may be with Li 
Hsien-nien. 
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and its repercussions that may break up the current 
coalition in Peking and upset the modernization 
program spelled out in the first part of this article. 

The different perspectives of the two men emerged 
with dramatic clarity in their speeches to the National 
Science Conference that convened in Peking less 
than two weeks after the conclusion of the Fifth NPC 
in March. Teng addressed the Science Conference at 
its opening session on March 18, and Hua presented 
his views to this meeting six days later.® 

Both Teng and Hua stressed the need to develop 
China’s science and technology as a key dimension 
of the process of achieving the four modernizations, 
but here agreement ended. Teng outlined a program 
designed to foster a professional scientific cadre of 
the highest possible calibre in order to bring about 
the scientific revolution he deems essential to China’s 
future, and he did not shrink from spelling out the 
political requisites of this position. He bluntly stated 
that scientists serve the revolution best by sharpening 
their professional skills and bringing them to bear to 
strengthen and transform China. While regulations 
promulgated on September 18, 1977, stated that 
scientists must be allowed at least five sixths of their 
time for professional work,56€ Teng went even further. 
He declared that any scientists willing to spend all of 
their time on professional work should be encouraged 
to do so. “We cannot,” he asserted, “demand that 
scientists and technicians, or at any rate the over- 
whelming majority of them, study a lot of political and 
theoretical books, participate in numerous social 
activities, and attend many meetings not related to 
their work.’’®”? To Hua, by contrast, 


Far from being weakened, political and ideological 
work should be strengthened. . . . Politics is the com- 
mander, the soul in everything, and it won’t do not to 
grasp political and ideological work.®8 


Disagreement, however, went far beyond the 
amount of time that scientists should spend on politi- 
cal study. Teng made a startling change in a basic 
tenet of Mao Tse-tung Thought by asserting that so 
long as people who work with their minds instead of 
their hands serve the revolution, there is no real dif- 


**For the text of Teng’s speech, see NCNA, Mar. 21, 1978, in 
FBIS-CHI, Mar. 21, 1978, pp. E/4-15. For the text of Hua’s, see NCNA, 
Mar. 25, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 27, 1978, pp. E/1-8. 

**In the Central Committee Circular on Convening a National 
Conference on Science and Technology. See PR, No. 40, Sept. 30, 
1977, pp. 6-11. 

®’FBIS-CHI, Mar. 21, 1978, p. E/10. 

Ibid., Mar. 15, 1978, p. E/5. 





Teng Hsiao-p’ing, Vice-Chairman of the Chinese 
Communist Party and Vice-Premier of the People’s 
Republic of China, pictured during his March 18, 
1978, report to the National Science Conference in 
Peking. —Wide World. 
ference between them and manual laborers. In 
Teng’s terminology, 


... the overwhelming majority of [scientists] are 
part of the proletariat. The difference between them 
and the manual workers lies only in a different role in 
the social division of labor. Those who labor, whether 
by hand or brain, are all working people in a socialist 
society.®9 


Teng then used this theoretical innovation as the 
political underpinning for the many measures he 
advocated that would foster an elitist scientific cadre 
which would receive special training, enjoy material 
perquisites and high prestige, and have the oppor- 
tunity for extensive interaction with the international 
community in return for driving China forward into 
the front ranks of the world by the year 2000. 


Ibid., Mar. 21, 1978, p. E/7. 
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Hua would have none of this. Contending that “‘it 
won’t do to have only a small number or a section of 
the people; hundreds of millions of people, the entire 
Chinese nation, must reach a higher level,’’”° he 
argued for scientific advance through mass struggles 
to integrate the scientists with the people and to raise 
the level of culture for all of China. He affirmed that 
China’s modernization must differ fundamentally 
from those of the Soviet Union and the capitalist 
countries, for “only this kind of modernization can 
bring genuine happiness to our people.””! Hua’s ap- 
proach was, in brief, far more nativist and populist 
than was Teng’s. Hua recognized the need to learn 
what China could from the industrialized countries, 
but, unlike Teng, the Party Chairman somewhat de- 
fensively recounted the entire litany of Chinese fears 
of inferiority vis-a-vis the West (‘‘the moon looks 
better over foreign lands,” “China can only creep 
along in the wake of other countries’’) and concluded 
with the stout assertion: 


Facts past and present show that we Chinese have a 
head and two hands just like others and are no stupider 
than they. The key lies in the correct line. ...Wecan 
learn anything, provided we rely on the enthusiasm 
of the masses. No difficulty can stop us, provided we 
rely on the united strength of the masses.’2 


These sentiments in no way echoed Teng’s address 
to the same national conference six days earlier. 

Thus, both Teng and Hua ardently desire rapid 
modernization, but they differ significantly over the 
path China must follow to achieve this goal. Teng is 
willing to open China wide to foreign influences and 
do great violence to the egalitarian goals of the re- 
volution in order to hurtle the PRC into the modern 
world during the coming decades. Hua wants mod- 
ernization but demands that it be achieved in ways 
that are consonant with egalitarian values and with- 
out compromising China’s political and cultural 
integrity. 

This division between Teng and Hua continues an 
almost century-long debate in China between some 
who argue that only all-around Westernization can 
save the country from outside aggression and others 
who assert that China can successfully employ 
Western technology to strengthen herself while 
maintaining a political and cultural system that is 
distinctive from—and superior to—that of the West.’3 
In identifying himself with the second position, Hua 
Kuo-feng is, in a sense, Mao Tse-tung’s truest suc- 
cessor, for the former Party Chairman himself ex- 
emplified the modern incarnation of this view. In- 
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A peasant of the Tachai National Model Production 
Brigade for Agriculture works on hillside terracing. 


—Vincent Mentzel via Nancy Palmer. 


deed, Hua began his report to the Fifth NPC with a 
1963 quotation from Mao that asserted that China 
could prevent future humiliation in the international 
community only by restructuring her social system 
and modernizing her economy and technology.’4 
Everyone in Hua’s audience knew, however, that 
three years after making this assertion Mao broke up 
the most powerful modernizing coalition China had 
enjoyed to date in order to purify the social system at 


Ibid., Mar. 25, 1978, p. E/3. 

™Ibid., p. E/2. 

72Ibid., p. E/8. 

"The latter group initially adopted the famous slogan, “Chinese 
learning for the base, Western learning for practical use.” Stuart 
Schram captures the threads of this debate within the Chinese 
Communist Party from the party’s inception in his “Introduction,” 
in Stuart Schram, Ed., Authority, Participation and Cultural 
Change in China, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1973, 
pp. 1-108. Michel Oksenberg and Steven Goldstein present a 
distinctly different, albeit related, analysis of this issue in their 
“The Chinese Political Spectrum,” Problems of Communism, 
(Washington, DC), March-April 1974, pp. 1-13. 

A third thread of argument in the last 100 years in China 
has been that security lies in expurgating the evil influence of 
the West and turning inward for purification. The radicals under 
Chiang Ch’ing are the most recent representatives of this strain 
of Chinese political thinking, and the Red Guard pronouncements 
during the Cultural Revolution suggest that a considerable 
popular base for this view still exists in China. However, no 
representatives of this view are likely to hold high-level positions in 
Chinese politics in the foreseeable future. 

™FBIS-CHI, Mar. 16, 1977, p. D/8. 
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the cost of great setbacks to the program of economic 
and technological modernization. 

Teng Hsiao-p’ing was the second most prominent 
victim of Mao’s fierce attack on the modernization 
program in 1966; consequently, he can only look 
with foreboding on the statements that Hua made to 
the National Science Conference (which undoubt- 
edly reflect sentiments Hua has voiced in the higher 
councils of the party in private). How widely is Hua’s 
perspective shared within the Politburo, and how 
has Teng shaped his strategy to deal with his po- 
tential challenge to his view of the fundamental re- 
quirements of the Chinese revolution during the 
remainder of the century? 

In a strict sense, the data are not available to 
specify those on the Politburo who incline toward 
Hua’s conception of the modernization program 
rather than Teng’s. It is pertinent to note in this con- 
nection, though, that the Chinese revolution is now 
passing to the hands of a less cosmopolitan genera- 
tion of leaders than has been at the helm over the 
past few decades. In contrast to the situation in the 
1950’s, for instance, none of the 13 members of the 
current Politburo who are under 70 years of age has 
ever studied abroad,’° and evidently only three have 
visited, even for a brief period, what might be called 





">These are Ch’en Hsi-lien, Ch’en Yung-kuei, Chi Teng-k’uei, 
Fang |, Hua Kuo-feng, Keng Piao, Li Te-sheng, Ni Chih-fu, P’eng 
Ch’ung, Su Chen-hua, Wang Tung-hsing, Wu Te, and Yu Ch’iu-li. 
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Tang Au-chin (left), Professor of Chemistry at Kirin 
University, discusses molecular chemistry with two 
of his colleagues. 


—China Pictorial (Peking), No. 2, 1978, p. 31. 
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an industrialized country.” While these younger 
leaders may advocate modernization, they cannot 
possibly have a full awareness of the social dimen- 
sions of an industrialized society. Hua admitted this 
fact in his Fifth NPC report when he noted that “in 
many respects, modern production of necessity 
remains an unknown kingdom to us.”77? He was not 
being overly modest. 

Teng thus faces a considerable problem because 
those who likely share his perspective tend to be 
men in their 70’s or older. Moreover, he must con- 
front the virtual certainty that his program of forced- 
draft industrialization and modernization will en- 
gender strong opposition among the many segments 
of the population mentioned earlier that are parti- 
cularly sensitive to the issues of egalitarianism and 
China’s relations with the international community. 
Hence, Hua’s dissenting group may be able to estab- 
lish a mass base. 





Teng’s Strategy 





Given the advancing age of his leading supporters 
and the sensitivity of some of his key programs, Teng 
has relatively little leverage he can exercise to hold 
the party to his priorities over the coming decades, 
but hints of the strategy Teng seems to have sculpted 
to cope with this unfavorable situation have appeared 
in the Chinese media in recent months. Basically, 
Teng is trying to box in his successors by having the 
Current coalition formally commit itself to long-term 
programs for modernization and by denying to Hua 
and his supporters the radical legacy of Mao Tse- 
tung’s last decade as a basis for undermining Teng’s 
program. 

The first prong of this strategy has become clear 
with the adoption of a 10-year economic program by 
the Fifth NPC,’8 an eight-year program in science 
and technology by the National Science Confer- 


7®This statement applies only to full members of the Politburo and 
covers travel only up to the beginning of 1978. The three individuals 
who have been to countries of an industrialized character are Ch’en 
Hsi-lien (the USSR in 1957), Ch’en Yung-kuei (Mexico in 1976), 
and Keng Piao (as ambassador in Europe in the 1950’s). Others may 
have made unpublicized trips to the Soviet Union during the 1950’s 
that do not show up in my data. These are drawn from the 
biographies in Klein and Clark, op. cit., for the years to 1966 and from 
the US Central Intelligence Agency series, Appearances and 
Activities of Leading Personalities of the People’s Republic of 
China (Washington, DC), since then. 

’7FBIS-CHI, Mar. 16, 1978, Supplement, p. 23. 

78Since this economic plan purportedly began in 1976, it ends in 
1985. Hua Kuo-feng conveyed most of the available details of 
it in his NPC report, cited in fn. 1 above. 


ence,’? and China’s acceptance of long-term trade 
agreements with both Japan and the European 
Economic Community during the spring of 1978.®° 
None of these actions provides much assurance that 
China will hold to a course of rapid modernization, but 
all at least formally commit the current leadership to 
this program and potentially keep these ambitious 
goals on the leadership agenda for many years to 
come. If China remains faithful to the modernization 
program until 1985-88, Teng probably accurately 
figures that its components wiil by then be sufficient- 
ly firmly in place that they are unlikely to be upset. 

The second and most important prong of Teng’s 
Strategy is to exorcize the ghost of Mao Tse-tung’s 
Cultural Revolution radicalism from the Chinese 
political system. Virtually every dimension of Teng’s 
four modernizations program goes against the key 
tenets of Mao Tse-tung Thought as propagated and 
applied in the final decade of the Chairman’s life, 
and the continued legitimacy of this ideological 
legacy certainly eases the way for those who at a 
subsequent date might turn away from the costs of 
the four-point modernization program. Thus, to Teng 
the risk of initiating a limited, explicit de-Maoization, 
trying to preserve those aspects of the Chairman’s 
legacy that are compatible with current priorities and 
methods while doing away with Mao’s pronounce- 
ments of the Cultural Revolution years and after- 
wards, is well worth taking,®! and evidence of an 
effort to accomplish such an end has surfaced re- 
peatedly in the Chinese media. 

During the mid-1970’s, major political campaigns 
in China launched by the radicals closely identified 
Mao Tse-tung with one of China’s most forceful 
former emperors, Ch’in Shih Huang-ti. Since Mao’s 
death, therefore, reevaluation of Ch’in Shih Huang- 
ti’s role in Chinese history has provided a convenient, 
easily recognized, and relatively “safe” tool for 
criticism of Chairman Mao. The November 5, 1977, 
Jen-min Jih-pao, for example, carried an article that 
concluded: “As compared with the Communist Party, 


7*Excerpts ofFang l’s speach to the conference remain the most 
detailed available statement oí the contents of the plan. See 
PR, No. 14, Apr. 7, 1978, pp. 6-14, 17. 

*°The agreement with the EEC is for five years. See NCNA, 
Apr. 4, 1978, in FB/IS-CHI, Apr. 4, 1978, pp. A/9-10. That with Japan 
is for eight years. See NCNA, Feb. 16, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, 

Feb. 16, 1978, p. A/5. 

*'Teng might aiso, for purely personal reasons, relish the 
opportunity to criticize Mao’s actions and judgment during 
the decade that Mao twice turned against Teng and purged him. 
The argument here, however, is that there are very powerful 
substantive reasons as wel! for Teng to place high priority on 
initiating an explicit criticism of Mao at this time. 
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Ch’in Shih Huang was but a drop in the ocean, un- 
worthy to be mentioned in the same breath.’’®* The 
January 1978 issue of Li-shih yen-chiu went con- 
siderably further, arguing in detail (albeit allegori- 
cally83) that Mao Tse-tung’s major contribution to the 
Chinese revolution was to unify China and that to 
deify his “thought” as the key to Chinese develop- 
ment after unification is to take an idealist approach 
to history that is ‘fallacious in the extreme.’’®4 This 
article details what seems to be the position that 
Teng is advocating on the treatment of Mao, and thus 
is worth quoting in extenso: 


It is true that Ch’in Shih Huang [i.e., Mao] was an 
outstanding historical figure. Compared to the other. . . 
figures. .. in his time, he was farsighted and re- 
sourceful, being able to turn to good account the 
conditions created by history in accomplishing his 
great cause of bringing China under one roof. He was 
extremely staunch and firm throughout the course of 
establishing the autocratic system of centralization. 
But we must not, because of this, make him a god 
without making an... analysis of him... . 

.. . The fact that [the Gang of Four] dressed Ch’in 
Shih Huang up as an all-powerful, history-making 
“hero” betrayed their willful idealist attempt to roll 
back the wheels of history. 


Elsewhere, this article provides a scathing critique of 
the Cultural Revolution. 

Other sorts of attacks on Mao have also cropped 
up in the Chinese media. For instance, in an article 
in Jen-min Jih-pao in March 1978 to commemorate 
Chou En-lai’s birthday, Lo Jui-ch’ing counted among 
Chou’s fine qualities the fact that he never allowed 
his birthplace to be turned into a shrine for others to 
visit.25 The contrast with Mao could not have escaped 
the attention of those who read the article. 

The problem is that both Hua Kuo-feng and Wang 
Tung-hsing owe their high positions directly to Mao’s 
personal patronage during the years from 1966 on- 
ward, and any desecration of Mao’s standing during 
these years would have to damage their personal 


®2F BIS-CHI, Nov. 14, 1977, p. E/14. 

*°On the problems of “reading” allegorical articles to decipher 
their true meaning, see Lieberthal, “The Foreign Policy Debate 
in Peking ...,” loc. cit., pp. 548-54. 

**Yu Ching, “They Were Mending the Refuge of Idealism— 
Refutation of the Reactionary Views of the ‘Gang of Four’ on the 
Appraisal of Ch’in Shih Huang,” Li-shih yen-chiu (Peking), 

No. 1, January 1978, in FB/S-CHI/, Mar. 24, 1978, pp. E/1-9. 

esSee PR, No. 11, Mar. 17, 1978, p. 35. 
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Yeh Chien-ying, Vice-Chairman of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and Vice-Premier of the People’s Re- 
public of China. 


—Vincent Mentzel. 


political stature.26 No wonder, then, that Hua has 
been the most voluble proponent of Mao Tse-tung 
Thought among the current Chinese leaders since 
the death of the former Chairman. It is striking, in- 
deed, to note that of the 26 full and alternate mem- 
bers of the Chinese Politburo, 13 fared relatively well 
during Mao’s Cultural Revolution,®” while 12 suffered 
either severe criticism or outright purge (Liu Po- 
ch’eng has been inactive due to illness since before 
the Cultural Revolution).28 The former would most 
likely object to any direct refutation of the man and 
the movement that brought them into national prom- 
inence. The fact that all save three of those who suf- 


**Indeed, Hua’s vulnerability with regard to criticism of Mao 
Tse-tung is highlighted by Lo Jui-ch’ing’s implicit criticism of 
Mao’s permitting his birthplace to become a shrine. There is some 
evidence that Hua was personally involved in erecting this 
shrine while he worked in Hunan. See Michel Oksenberg and 
Yeung Sai-cheung, ‘‘Hua Kuo-feng’s Pre-Cultural Revolution Hunan 
Years, 1949-66: The Making of A Political Generalist,’ China 
Quarterly, No. 69, March 1977, p. 53. 
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fered during the Cultural Revolution®? are over 70, 
while none who benefited from the GPCR has yet 
reached that age, simply adds demographic point to 
the pressures that Teng and his older colleagues 
probably feel to force the issue of Chairman Mao’s 
legacy. 


Prospects 


Thus, important substantive differences over ac- 
ceptable means to achieve the four modernizations 
divide Teng Hsiao-p’ing from Hua Kuo-feng. These 
are compelling Teng to adopt a strategy that calls for 
an explicit criticism of Mao Tse-tung’s last decade in 
power as a means of denying this radical legacy to 
Hua and others who might bolt from Teng’s program. 
Moreover, the key substantive dispute about the 
path to modernization seems to overlap considerably 
with other cleavages in the Politburo—cleavages be- 
tween different generations and between those who 
suffered from the Cultural Revolution and those who 
profited from it. The younger generation not only 
experienced the Cultural Revolution differently but 
have also had far less exposure to industrialized 
societies abroad than have their elders. 

It is not possible to predict with certainty how these 
pressures will work themselves out in the Chinese 
succession over the next few years. As noted above, 
the key measures of Teng’s modernization program 
do violence to the egalitarian and nativist sentiments 
of significant sectors of the population, creating a 
potential popular base for Hua and his supporters to 
utilize should they feel it imperative (for personal or 
policy reasons) to modify this program. At the same 
time, all recognize the costs of an open split and the 
need for stable authority in Peking after a decade of 
purges and recriminations.9° Consequently, the 


37For some individuals who experienced peaks and troughs 
during the Cultural Revolution, this categorization represents a 
summary judgment that may not find universal agreement 
among analysts. The 13 include those who experienced a rapid 
rise during 1970-71 in the immediate wake of the Cultural 
Revolution and those who simply lost no ground during the 
Cultural Revolution. These 13 are Ch’en Hsi-lien, Ch’en Mu-hua, 
Ch’en Yung-kuei, Chi Teng-K’uei, Fang |, Hua Kuo-feng, Keng Piao, Li 
Te-sheng, Ni Chih-fu, P’eng Ch’ung, Saifudin, Wang Tung-hsing, and 
Wu Te. 

*®These are Chang T’ing-fa, Chao Tzu-yang, Hs’ Hsiang-ch’ien, 
Hsti Shih-yu, Li Hsien-nien, Nieh Jung-chen, Su Chen-hua, 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing, Ulanfu, Wei Kuo-ch’ing, Yeh Chien-ying, and Yu 
Ch’iu-li. 

*®Chao Tzu-yang, Su Chen-hua, and Yu Ch’iu-li. 

“Teng made these considerations explicit in the two letters 
he wrote to Hua that were circulated by the Central Committee 
after the March 1977 Central Work Conference. See Ming-pao, May 
27, 1977. 
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future may well witness political jockeying within the 
‘context of continued adherence to the dramatic 
modernization program that the leadership has 
articulated during the last year. 

Should friction break apart the current coalition for 
the reasons analyzed above, a split seems most likely 
to occur during one of two periods.?! The first is the 


“A “split” may not necessarily entail the removal of an 
individual from all his offices. Rather, it may simply lead to 
emasculation of his power. This seems to have been the 
outcome of the recent conflict involving the former Sinkiang 
leader Saifudin. 

This, of course, does not mean that other issues—resource 
allocation questions; attacks on Li Te-sheng, Wu Te, and Ch’en 
Hsi-lien; etc.—will not continue to rile the political waters during 
1978. It merely recognizes that the question of how to treat 
Mao’s ghost is the most central issue for the political leadership 
and is one that crystallizes the range of tensions within the 
leadership discussed above. 

**Yeh gave the report on the revision of the PRC Constitution 
at the Fifth NPC in March. As discussed above, Teng was largely 
shut out of the NPC; therefore, Yeh’s prominent role in the 
meeting might indicate the old marshal’s endorsement of Hua 
Kuo-feng’s leadership. For the text of Yeh’s report, see FB/S-CHI, 
Mar. 16, 1978, Supplement, pp. 40-53. 

“A key indicator will be whether the PRC can cease importing 
grain by 1981. If not, the bill for grain imports will render it 
impossible to import the technological equipment and related 
resources that are critical to the planned industrialization effort. 


remainder of 1978, during which the key underlying 
political issue will be whether or not to undertake an 
explicit denunciation of Mao Tse-tung’s later years, 
with all its implications for Hua Kuo-feng, Wang 
Tung-hsing, and others.9? If Teng has not succeeded 
in persuading a majority of the Politburo to take this 
dramatic initiative by the end of the year—and there 
is indirect evidence that even such “natural” Teng 
allies as the aged Yeh Chien-ying oppose such a 
step9’—the matter is likely to remain settled for quite 
a while thereafter. The second critical time frame is 
1981-82, by which period the Chinese need to have 
achieved the average annual increases in agricul- 
tural output that they are seeking. If they have not yet 
done so, Peking will either have to make painful cuts 
in the industrialization program or to significantly in- 
crease its exploitation of China’s agricultural sector.” 
This dilemma will occur, moreover, at a time when 
the social repercussions of Teng’s four-point mod- 
ernization program are fully evident, and it will thus 
reflect all the strains that have been discussed above. 
The political solution of the issue at that juncture will 
most likely shape the Chinese revolution for the last 
two decades of this century. 
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in China 


By Victor C. Falkenheim 


Political Participation 











ass participation is arguably the most promi- 
nent feature of Chinese politics. Not only is 
the political elite of the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) committed to an ideological perspective— 
the ‘‘mass line’’—which assigns central importance 
to citizen participation, but by all accepted quantita- 
tive indicators, Chinese citizens in fact participate in 
politics at very high rates. 

Nevertheless, because participation in the PRC is 
often involuntary and takes place in the context of a 
single-party mobilization system, outside observers 
in the 1950's and early 1960’s tended either to deny 
the applicability of the term participation to the ob- 
servable forms of civic activity in China, or to equate 
participation narrowly with some of its specific func- 
tions—e.g., policy implementation and political so- 
cialization. Alternatively, they sidestepped judgment 
by adopting the neutral premise that Chinese partici- 
pation differs fundamentally from Western participa- 
tion, and they defined their task as one of identifying 
and understanding the nature and sources of the 
“Chinese style” of participation.! Neither approach, 
whatever its respective validity, adequately confronted 





‘James R. Townsend, Political Participation in Communist 
China, Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 1965, pp. 3-4. 
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the question of how much real participation exists. 

The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution forced 
more direct consideration of this question by con- 
vincing many former skeptics that at least part of the 
Chinese leadership had a far more profound commit- 
ment to spontaneous grass-roots political participa- 


tion than had previously been suspected. Many re- 


forms of the Cultural Revolution appeared to involve 
efforts at institutionalizing and broadening channels 
for participation in order to secure more effective 
mass control over political decision-makers. The de- 
veloping scholarly consensus in response to these 
innovations was that Chinese leaders in the 1970’s 
were seeking to reconcile two conflicting values: the 
disciplinary imperatives of development and the par- 
ticipatory ideals of the Cultural Revolution. Richard 
Pfeffer articulated this view most succinctly in 1972 
by suggesting that the leadership of the PRC was 
trying to carry out institutional and educational re- 
forms that would ensure elite responsiveness to views 
of the citizenry within the necessary framework of a 
“vanguard” political order. 

While this view became increasingly influential in 
the early- and mid-1970’s, it never lacked critics, 
many of whom continued to see the “mass line” as 
masking a fundamentally Stalinist political reality. 
More recently, events following Mao’s death, the 
sweeping purge of the Gang of Four, and Chinese 
Communist Party Chairman Hua Kuo-feng’s stress 
on “great order” have led to a growing critical back- 
lash against more positive perspectives on participa- 
tion. This has been in part a response to what is 
perceived as a shift toward greater authoritarianism 
within China, and in part a response to the uncritical 


2Richard M. Pfeffer, “Serving the People and Continuing the 
Revolution,” China Quarterly (London), October-December 1972. 
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Small group discussions such as that shown constitute one form of citizen participation in China. 


nature of much China-watching from abroad in the 
1970’s.3 

Given the current debate on the question of mass 
participation, it is clear that an attempt to reassess 
the quality of political life in China is necessary. This 
is by no means an easy task, though, for there have 
been few empirical studies of the citizen’s role in the 
PRC’s political processes. The crucial requirement, 
as James Townsend pointed out a decade ago, re- 
mains an understanding of the citizen’s response to 
the participatory structures of the Chinese state.* An 
accurate appraisal of this response is crucial not only 


The clearest sign of this backlash is the warm reception 
accorded the views expressed in Edward Luttwak, “Seeing China 
Plain,” Commentary (New York, NY), December 1976, and 
Simone Leys, Chinese Shadows, New York, NY, Viking, 1977. 

‘Townsend, op. cit., pp. 191-210. 
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—Vincent Mentzel. 


to a proper understanding of Chinese politics since 
the Cultural Revolution, but also to assessing the va- 
lidity of the ‘‘mass line” theory for China, since the 
theory is predicated on citizens’ actively performing 
the critical watchdog role (chien tu) it assigns to them. 

The present paper seeks to cast light on citizen 
response by exploring, by means of émigré inter- 
views, recent patterns of local and work-site civic 
participation in China. Primary emphasis is on real, 
nonritual participation, i.e., on participation defined 
as “‘activity by private citizens to influence govern- 
ment decision-making.” The adoption of this ‘‘main- 
stream” conceptualization represents an attempt to 


5Samuel P. Huntington and Joan M. Nelson, No Easy Choice: 
Political Participation in Developing Countries, Cambridge, MA, 
Harvard University Press, 1976, p. 3. 
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Table 1. Demographic Profile of Respondents 
A. Age 


Age group No. of respondents 


15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50 and over 


p 


NoOreWwohwoO dR =e 


TOTAL 


W 
N 


B. Education 


Educational level completed No. of respondents 


Lower primary 3 
Upper primary 3 
Lower middle 11 
Upper middle 10 
University and/or post-secondary 

technical 9 
Other 1 
TOTAL 37 


C. Class background 


Class background No. of respondents 


Urban: 
Workers 
Government workers (Chih yuan) 
Professionals (Tzu yu chih yeh) 
Artisans and petty tradesmen 
Capitalists 
KMT officials (Wei Kuan-yuan) 
Counterrevolutionaries 


Re Re ke WOO WI 


Rural: 
Poor peasants 
Middle peasants 
Landlords 
Revolutionary martyrs 


Other: 
Returned Overseas Chinese 7 


e — ee AD 


TOTAL 37 


NOTE: The age of respondents was computed on the basis of Western 
conventions. Educational levels were measured in terms of years of 
formal full-time study. Class origin was derived from government-as- 
signed formal class labels based on conventional CCP criteria for such 
classifications (see Richard Kraus, “Class Conflict and the Vocabulary 
of Social Analysis in China,” China Quarterly [London], March 1977). 

The average elapsed time between each respondent's departure from 
China and the date he was interviewed was 11 months. 


complement previous studies which approached 
participation primarily in terms of the values and 
concerns of the political elite, dwelling as a conse- 
quence on the systemic functions of participation. 
The aim is not to deny the multi-functionality of parti- 
cipation in China, but to focus on one of the neglected 
dimensions of participation—the pursuit of personal 
or shared interests and values by ordinary citizens. 

The guiding questions for the present study were 
simple. By what means and with what frequency did 
citizens participate in politics? What control did they 
have over their own political lives? What level of at- 
tentiveness did they exhibit toward the media and 
toward politics generally? How did they perceive and 
how frequently did they utilize various “democratic 
instruments” of participation? To what extent and in 
what circumstances did people (1) speak out openly 
in meetings, (2) criticize cadres, (3) write letters to 
the press or political leaders, (4) voice personal griev- 
ances openly, (5) lobby leaders individually, (6) write 
“big character posters,” and (7) utilize the “opinion 
boxes” (i-chien hsiang) generally available to them? 
Alternatively, to what extent did citizens resort to il- 
legal, extralegal, and quasi-legal channels in press- 
ing their demands. To what extent was their political 
activity ritualistic or coerced, and to what extent 
spontaneous and autonomous? In short, in what 
ways did citizens respond to the political pressures 
and opportunities with which they were confronted, 
and in what ways did their own interests, personal 
backgrounds and values, and perceptions of politics 
affect their responses? 

The research process involved identifying and 
then interviewing a number of informants for from 6 
to 12 hours each, on the basis of a questionnaire 
consisting largely of open-ended questions. Initially, 
the objective was to secure informants of varying 
educational, occupational, and social backgrounds 
on the basis of quota sampling, but the group of re- 
spondents actually assembled was small (N=37) 
and skewed (see Table 1). The bulk of the informants 
were young (age 25-35) and of “middling” class ori- 
gin. Most had come from South China (Fukien or 
Kwangtung provinces), half having emigrated legally. 
Most also were male and relatively well educated, 
with only five having failed to complete primary 
school. The work experience of the respondents was 
varied, involving 25 rural production teams, 9 state 
farms, 3 factories, 2 academic research-teaching 
units, 2 government offices, and various kinds of 
“miscellaneous” work. No claim is made that the 
respondent group represented a microcosm of 
Chinese political life. Nevertheless, as the findings 
will show, these former residents of the PRC exhibited 
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The degree of variation in levels of citizen involve- 
ment can be gauged in part in terms of Mao’s own 
estimate that the Chinese citizenry divided into three 
major groups: the progressives, which he in 1958 
judged to be 30 percent of the population; the con- 
servatives, which he estimated at 30 percent of the 
population; and the lukewarm middle, which he put 
at 40 percent of the population.’ If Mao’s estimate is 
used as a basis of comparison, then the respondent 
group interviewed was broadly representative, in 
political terms, of the population of the People’s Re- 
public. Out of the 37 respondents, 26 declared them- 
selves generally uninterested in politics (pu-kuan 
cheng-chih), while equating ‘‘politics” (cheng-chih) 
with “high” national affairs (kuo chia ta shih). Only 
two informants differentiated between the party’s 
politics, in which they were uninterested, and their 
own brand of dissenting politics, in which they were 
intensely interested. Respondents for the most part 
regarded political involvement as time-consuming, 
competitive with attention to their professional in- 
terests, false, empty, and most often potentially dan- 
gerous. Significantly, though, the general lack of 
concern with politics expressed did not translate into 
apathy or passivity. Instead, it went hand in hand 
with relatively high levels of attention to media cov- 
erage and of ritual support. Only five respondents did 
not read the newspapers or listen to broadcast news 
regularly. Eight others said they read the papers reg- 
ularly but asserted that they ignored political content 
in favor of the sports, cultural, or professionally ori- 
ented news sections. In contrast, 24 respondents re- 
ported reading the political news carefully—despite 
a lack of interest—because, in the representative 
view, “if you don’t grasp politics” (pu chua cheng- 
Chih), “politics will grasp you” (cheng-chih chiu chua 
ni). 

Similar prudence appeared to underlie most re- 
spondents’ basic choices concerning levels of politi- 
cal involvement. When asked to place themselves on 
a conventional activist-nonactivist continuum (chi- 
chi-hsing), 22 of the 37 respondents described them- 
selves as “in the middle” (/-pan). And when asked to 
describe their “political behavior” (cheng-chih piao 
hsien) relative to that of others in their respective 
work groups, the same number also used the term 
“middling.” It would not do, most said, to be “back- 


"This threefold division of the population into backward, medium, 
and progressive elements is discussed generally in Mao’s “Some 
Questions Concerning Methods of Leadership” (1943). The specific 
figures for 1958-59 can be found in Mao’s speech at the Lushan 
Plenum of the 8th CCP Central Committee. See The Case Against 
Peng Te-huai, Kowloon, Union Research Institute, 1968. 


ward” (/o hou), and it was too difficult and demanding 
to strive for “activist status”; what was most desirable 
was to be considered neither “progressive” nor back- 
ward. On the other hand, 11 interviewees rated their 
own political behavior as “good” (cheng-chih piao- 
hsien hao), claiming to have had activist status (a 
formal office or role) in their work units. Six of these 
respondents were members of the CCP or of the 
Communist Youth League (CYL), while the other five 
had aspired to such status. 

When invited to comment on Mao’s characteriza- 
tion of the Chinese political spectrum, all 37 inter- 
viewees dissented from his estimates. Most estimated 
the “lukewarm middle” in China at between 80 and 
90 percent of the population. If measured in terms of 
its own assessment of the realities of political involve- 
ment, therefore, the group interviewed here would 
appear skewed in a “progressive” direction. 


Forms of Participation 


Political participation in the PRC assumed many 
forms—formal and informal, legal and quasi-legal, 
written and oral. While respondents found it easy to 
place themselves on a conventional party-defined 
continuum of political involvement levels, they found 
it more difficult to be precise about the frequency 
with which they used most modes of participation. 
Their recollections were quite precise for some in- 
struments, however. 


1. Formal participation: written forms. Not a single 
respondent ever wrote a letter of complaint (chien 
chu hsin) to a newspaper or to an individual upper- 
level official, and not a single respondent ever made 
use of the opinion boxes in his unit. In fact, the group 
regarded the latter device as no more than a hollow 
form. In a revealing illustration of this, a former leader 
of a work team recounted that during one village in- 
vestigation where peasants failed to respond to the 
work team’s invitation to fill the box with their views, 
the leaders of the team stuffed the opinion box to 
simulate peasant input as a means of intimidating 
village leaders. 

Not all modes of formal participation were ignored 
SO unanimously. Three respondents had filed formal 
written appeals through established channels against 
leadership actions and judgments affecting them- 
selves personally. The appeals sought to reverse un- 
favorable reports or judgments which, if not altered, 
would have resulted in severe career setbacks. The 
sorts of issues treated in this way were not insignifi- 
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Workers at the Shanghai No. 2 Camera Factory, joined by university students, write big-character posters of 
quotations of then Chairman Mao Tse-tung in 1967 during the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. 


—China Photo Service via Eastfoto. 


cant. One respondent who was suspected of “espi- 
onage links” (t’e wu hsien-yi), for example, wrote an 
appeal directly to Peking and got the pertinent un- 
favorable documentation removed from her file. 
Respondents’ attitudes toward ‘‘big-character’’ 
posters, a constitutionally sanctioned democratic 
form, were significant. Most posters were group au- 
thored and pseudonymously signed, partly to diffuse 
responsibility. Further, while most informants had 
written ‘“‘big-character” posters in the early period of 
the Cultural Revolution, only 10 of 37 had made use 
of the political form since the Cultural Revolution. 
Nonritual use of ‘‘big-character”’ posters was not fre- 
quent. Only two informants reported using posters to 
advance their own opinions or interests, in both in- 
stances to retaliate against former enemies. In one 
such case, posters were used to articulate resent- 
ments traceable back to the “four cleans” movement 
of the 1960’s.® The other informants claimed that 
their posters were written according to the impera- 
tives of political mass campaigns such as the “‘anti- 


Lin” and ‘“‘anti-Confucius” campaigns, and modeled 
after newspaper editorials of the day. 

Was this pattern of participation atypical? Accord- 
ing to the respondents, their own experience was 
close to the norm. They could cite almost no instances 
in their own villages which were at variance with the 
pattern described above or in contradiction to their 
own behavior. Most rural respondents reported no 
use of “‘big-character” posters in their villages after 
the Cultural Revolution. Those who did observe their 
use said the posters were written by educated vil- 
lage youth according to quotas established by the 
production brigade, with work points assigned for 
quota fulfillment. Posters were more in evidence in 
factories, government offices, and state farms. But 
those who used them described their drafting as a 


"The "four cleans” movement was a rural rectification campaign 
conducted in the early 1960's. See Richard Baum and Frederick C. 
Tiewes, Ssu-Ch’'ing: The Socialist Education Movement of 1962-1966, 
Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 1968. 
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collective, not an individual, endeavor, with groups 
seeking to tailor poster content to leadership require- 
ments so as to get through “unscathed” (kuo kuan). 
Although many respondents knew indirectly of au- 
thentic instances of dissenting posters, including Li 
|-che’s famous screed, they viewed such acts, with 
head-shaking admiration, as worthy but suicidal.9 


2. Formal participation: the meeting arena. While 
formally sanctioned written instruments of democratic 
expression were infrequently utilized, according to 
our respondents, formal participation was far more 
frequent in the context of public meetings. There 
was also more discernible variation in citizen atten- 
dance levels and attention levels in such public for- 


®*Li l-che was the pen name of three former Red Guards who put 
up a wall poster in Canton in 1974 in which they criticized the 
Chinese leadership. For a discussion of the case and relevant 
translated documents, see Chinese Law and Government (White 
Plains, NY), Fall 1977. 


aay 
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ums. The analysis of such variations, however, is 
complicated by the fact that attendance policies var- 
ied by work unit and issue area. Some work units 
adopted compulsory attendance policies for public 
meetings, so that real variation occurred mainly in 
levels of “attentiveness.” Under these circumstances, 
what was significant, in the words of one informant, 
was not “who came to meetings, but who remained 
awake.” Other units encouraged attendance by 
awarding compensatory work points, particularly for 
daylight meetings, thus introducing pecuniary incen- 
tives for participation. In general, routine meetings 
not related to mass campaigns elicited variable at- 
tendance rates which depended on the immediate 
importance of the economic and other policy issues 
to be discussed. Important economic and planning 
meetings were well attended; routine meetings were 
less well attended. Political movements and cam- 
paigns, on the other hand, tended to generate pres- 
sures for universal attendance. 





Residents of all ages of Peking’s Peihsinchiao District attend political night school, in 1975. 
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Who spoke at the meetings? When issues were im- 
portant and not politically sensitive, almost everyone 
did. Out of 37 respondents, 30 reported speaking out 
quite independently and “nonritually” at least twice 
a year. Factory workers generally commented on 
economic supplements and decisions on bonuses; 
while villagers focused on questions of work points, 
work grades, rations, outside work, and the like. Par- 
ticipation narrowed significantly when technical pro- 
duction issues were raised. On these subjects, older 
peasants or workers were deferred to, and their right 
to speak (fa yen ch’uan) and be listened to was rec- 
ognized. On political issues of a sensitive or quasi- 
sensitive nature, the main participants tended to be 
the local activists. Finally, when mass meetings were 
held in the course of intense political campaigns, 
high general attendance was counterbalanced by 
low mass participation. During such meetings, one 
informant remarked, “they speak, and you listen.” 

Work unit elections offered significant scope both 
for participation and for interest articulation. Although 
the nomination process was controlled to a degree by 
the next higher administrative level, interference 
from above was limited by the desire to recruit natural 
local leaders with “standing” in their respective 
communities or units. Unit leadership elections in 
rural areas—for example, for production team heads 
and production committee members—elicited vir- 
tually total participation and considerable contention, 
including extensive lobbying efforts. Votes often split 
along lineage lines, and many rusticated youth “sent 
down” from urban areas reported “campaigning” for 
candidates who exhibited the most tolerance toward 
them. Of 21 rural respondents reporting on produc- 
tion team elections, 18 characterized them as “‘rela- 
tively democratic,” especially since the Cultural 
Revolution. 


3. Informal participation: lobbying. Clearly, some 
officially provided, formal modes of participation 
were widely used in the PRC. Nevertheless, the most 
frequent form of citizen participation involved, ac- 
cording to the respondents, what one study of politi- 
cal participation in the US has termed “particularized 
contacting,” that is, personal contacting of authorities 
to voice views or demands.!° This kind of participa- 
tion tended to be face to face and to occur intermit- 
tently according to need. Ordinarily, such lobbying 
focused on personal grievances or demands related 
to such matters as work assignments, job ratings, 
travel permits, and interpersonal conflicts. Farmers 


‘Sidney Verba and Norman Nie, Participation in America, 
New York, NY, Harper and Row, 1972, pp. 46-48. 


who wanted to perform contract work during the slack 
agricultural off-season, or young people who felt 
their resettlement subsidies were being misappro- 
priated by the work team might take these matters up 
directly with local leaders. This type of interaction 
was viewed as legitimate within the framework of 
mass-line politics and occurred so frequently that it 
proved impossible to measure satisfactorily. Where 
local lobbying proved to no avail, individuals could 
appeal beyond their immediate units, though only 6 
out of the 37 respondents interviewed reported efforts 
to circumvent a local decision by appealing upward, 
over the heads of their immediate superiors. 


4. Quasi-legal participation. Beyond the exercise 
of legal or customary rights to articulate grievances, 
most citizens were able to work quietly for certain 
goals through personal networks of connections, ap- 
peals to family ties, or benefit exchange relationships. 
For example, in many villages lineage connections 
were considered crucial to getting elected to village 
office, and also conferred access to benefits such as 
jobs in the brigade or commune factory, official per- 
mission to go ‘‘outside to work” (tzuo san kung), and 
recommendations to recruiters of the People’s Liber- 
ation Army (PLA). Urban “rusticated youth” had their 
own personal resources in the form of city connec- 
tions, periodic access to urban goods, or introduc- 
tions they could provide to rural team leaders and 
others bound for the city. Many former Red Guards 
had significant networks of region-wide, personal 
contacts formed during the heyday of mass organiza- 
tions. These were often effective in securing for them 
better treatment in their villages. 

In addition, mild forms of bribery and, with greater 
risk, threats of violence were occasionally used to 
achieve personal goals. When all else failed, the right 
to remonstrate—i.e., to curse (ma)—was also gen- 
erally viewed as legitimate. One respondent who had 
worked for two years in a Hunan village reported that 
when villagers had grievances it was customary for 
wives to stand in the doorways of their homes hurling 
imprecations, often for several days in a row. 


Several conclusions emerge from these data. One 
is that the degree of variation among respondents in 
terms of levels of participation is less than one might 
have expected. To be sure, differences do appear in 
levels of formal political “activism,” but when one 
measures the frequency of use of particular modes 
of participation, the amount of variation declines 
sharply. There is a surprisingly infrequent use by all 
respondents of the formal democratic modes of par- 
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ticipation such as letters or ‘“‘big-character’’ posters. 
But there is an equally surprising universal use of the 
less formal, more direct modes of participation. An 
effort will be made in the remainder of this essay to 
explain this pattern of activity. 


General Constraints on Behavior 


The reluctance of almost all respondents to use 
formal channels for interest advocacy can be ex- 
plained partly in terms of perceived constraints limiting 
the use of these forms. The basic constraint voiced 
by all was fear of the potential sanctions which could 
accompany their actions. To speak out at a meeting, 
to write a letter of complaint, to write a ‘“‘big-charac- 
ter” poster was to run the risk of speaking or writing 
“incorrectly” (fan tsuo wu). Such mistakes could 
carry penalties of varying severity, ranging from being 
asked to recant, to being required to undergo study, 
to being subjected to “struggle,” or worse.'! Similarly, 
to criticize a cadre, even if asked to do so, was to risk 
retaliation in the long run. Cadres controlled promo- 
tions, bonuses, economic benefits, leaves of absence, 


"For a discussion of the various forms of self-criticism and 
remolding, see Martin K. Whyte, Small Groups and Political Rituals 
in China, Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 1974. 
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Lu Chung-yi (third from right), Vice-Director of the 
Shanghai Chiuhsin Shipyard, discusses production 
problems with workers and cadres during the Cultural 
Revolution. 


—China Photo Service via Eastfoto. 





work points, job assignments, welfare benefits, edu- 
cational opportunities, military service obligations, 
and other critical matters. Most respondents, there- 
fore, were of the view that it was ‘‘better to be safe 
than to be sorry” (tuo i shih pu ju shao i shih). Cadre 
retaliation was not legitimate within the idealized 
conception of the “mass line,” but it appears to have 
been common and to have bulked large in the calcu- 
lations of respondents. All respondents could cite 
numerous instances of reprisals being taken by angry 
cadres. In fairness, though, it must be added that 
these were not seen as overwhelming deterrents to 
citizen participation. Almost all respondents con- 
ceded that reprisals were not that severe, since cadre 
retaliation was illegitimate and could not be direct or 
open. Moreover, on.appeal one could often be vindi- 
cated in challenging the policy of the local leadership. 
Still, the respondents suggested that there was little 
point in courting the displeasure of those who con- 
trolled the important benefits available within the 
work unit. 

A second constraint on participation mentioned 
was the narrow scope of effective input possible. All 
respondents appeared to have a clear sense of the 
policy limits within which legitimate participation 
could take place. Individuals had the right to air per- 
sonal grievances and to address themselves to a 
limited range of remediable problems within the frame- 
work of existing policy. Thus, rusticated sent-down 
youth felt secure in invoking state policy to press for 
better housing and better treatment overall, and often 
used both meetings and work unit elections to work 
for these aims. Similarly, factory workers could ap- 
peal within state law for a fair share of economic 
supplements, housing, and other benefits, and peas- 
ants could address themselves particularly vigorously 
to the problems of securing equitable distribution of 
work points, private plots, and so on. But it was clearly 
understood that where state interests or state policy 
were infringed upon, the dialogue, on an open basis 


| at least, was to cease. In rural areas, for example, 


production and requisition quotas were not to be 
subject to serious open discussion by “the masses.” 
When asked to define and illustrate the term “bottom 
to top” (tzu hsia el shang) planning, not a singie rural 
respondent was able to do so, despite the fact that 
the notion was a central tenet of the “mass line.” 
Interviews with village leadership cadres revealed 
that in fact, “bottom” meant base-level leaders who 
participated at brigade and commune meetings, not 
“the masses.” Industrial wages and excess grain al- 
locations were additional issues that simply could 
not be raised openly or directly, though one could 
gripe about them quietly. 
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Five sent-down high-school and university-aged youth 
at work in 1971 on the Liu Ling Commune in Yenan 
Province, where they were members of the commune’s 
Willow Grove Brigade. 


—Audrey Topping/Photo Researchers. 


During the Cultural Revolution, the term “going 
against the tide” (fan ch’ao liu) symbolized the re- 
sponsibility of citizens to challenge basic policy where 
it was perceived to be ideologically incorrect. There- 
fore, all respondents were asked to give examples of 
citizens “going against the tide.” Few could do so, 
and those who were able to cite instances where 
policy was challenged under this ideological dictum 
concluded by detailing the detention and remolding 
of the individuals involved. One informant recounted 
the experience of an informal Marxist political study 
group set up in one brigade (neighboring the respon- 
dent’s own) to discuss the policy changes of the post- 
Cultural Revolution period. The group was forcibly 
disbanded, the members required to undergo study, 
and the leader of the group sentenced to labor reform. 
In a less ideological case, a member of an investiga- 
tive work team challenged the work team’s judgment 
against a particular rural leader in a village with which 
he was personally familiar. When overruled, the in- 
vestigator, at great personal risk, took extreme mea- 
sures to bring the case to the attention of higher au- 
thorities. In the short term, despite the harassment 
to which he was subjected, the investigator’s judg- 
ment was vindicated. Not long after, however, his 
immediate superiors took quiet but effective reprisals 
against him. In conclusion, one respondent com- 
mented, “its not really a question of ‘going against 


the tide,’ but a question of whose tide one opposes 
[fan shei te (ch’ao) liu] ”—a statement which implies 
that dissenting views are rarely voiced unless they 
have appropriate upper-level backing. 


Sources of Variation 


The constraints on participation which have just 
been outlined had general applicability. Yet the re- 
spondents demonstrated clear differences in how 
they perceived and responded to them. Some indi- 
viduals were more assertive than others. In part, this 
was a function of personality. One strongly self-as- 
sertive informant, who reported that he had been in 
hot water constantly, said, “l'm built that way.” Be- 
yond this, however, the choice of speaking out or 
remaining silent appeared to reflect each respon- 
dent’s perception of (1) the risk involved; (2) the de- 
gree of incentive involved or the issue at stake; and 
(3) the likelihood of success of the initiative. Peasants 
whose economic interests were even fractionally 
damaged campaigned vigorously (nao yi chien), but 
seldom above the level of their own work team. They 
were generally mistrustful of the “upper level” and 
felt that all cadres were likely to be in league against 
them whatever they did. Conversely, sent-down youth, 
though often disgruntled, frequently failed to press 
their demands. Whereas peasants would fight over a 
few cents, sent-down youth often felt that the stakes 
were too small and the deck too stacked against them 
to warrant any effort. Besides, they often received 
some material assistance from home, and had a per- 
ceived exit option (home or Hong Kong) which re- 
duced their combativeness. At the opposite pole, 
idealists at times attached such value to the principles 
at stake that they were prepared to disregard poten- 
tial sanctions. In the six instances related by the re- 
spondents where representation was made above 
the immediate level of the work unit, powerful ide- 
ological and personal incentives were at work. 

How any given individual weighed the risks and 
sanctions involved in personally making representa- 
tions varied, according to the respondents’ percep- 
tions, with age, ethnic origin, class, political status, 
education, occupation, and work setting. While the 
compilation of interview data did not allow the sys- 
tematic linking of such background factors to levels 
of participation (see Table 2), the comments of var- 
ious respondents clearly demonstrated their rele- 
vance. 

The perceived impact of political status appeared 
to be twofold, with both aspects legitimate in terms of 
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ambitious, and their horizons had not yet been con- 
Stricted by age and disappointment. Second, family 
responsibilities did not yet fully absorb their time, so 
that they had more energy and greater leisure time to 
devote to politics as an attractive form of recreation 
in the village. 

Interestingly, ethnic differences were a distinct 
source of variation even in this limited sample. The 
most clearly autonomous participants were the Over- 
seas Chinese (N=7). Idealistic and less well socialized 
by the political system, they constantly ran afoul of 
unwritten norms. Half of the small number of strong 
nonritualistic participators were Overseas Chinese. 
“Why are all you Overseas Chinese so innocent [chien 
tan]?” was a revealing question put by a Kwangtungese 
ex-Red Guard to a young Overseas Chinese student. 
It suggests that Overseas Chinese activism was well 
known, at least in Kwangtung. The group of respon- 
dents was too small to support any generalization 
about the impact of provincial origin on participation, 
but Kwangtung students who had worked in North 
China regarded Northerners as far more independent 
and questioning (t’iao-p’i ta-tan) than their own co- 
provincials, whom they surprisingly characterized as 
more responsive to authority (ting hua). 

Beyond the effect of background factors, the willing- 
ness to participate and the strategy of participation 
adopted was strongly influenced by certain widely 
Shared procedural norms. One of the most striking 
findings of the present survey was the significant de- 
gree of confidence which respondents attached to 
certain “rules of the game,” which they saw as miti- 
gating risks. Respondents referred to the “right to 
speak” (fa yen ch’uan), a term which implied profes- 
sional or work credentials which conferred eligibility 
to speak out. Mao’s slogan “no investigation, no right 
to speak” (mei yu tiao ch’a mei yu fa yen chuan) is in 
this spirit. Old peasants or tempered political activists 
had the standing “to speak,” depending on the policy 
issues to be addressed, though informants insisted 
that there was no absolute “right to speak.” Further, 
the risk of being criticized for mistakes was reduced 
to the extent that one’s viewpoint had a foundation in 
fact (yu ken chu). If one could prove entitlement to 
benefits or the accuracy of a complaint, the likeli- 
hood of severe criticism was lessened, and the chance 
of having one’s action characterized later as reflecting 
an antagonistic class stand was reduced. Risk was 
also diminished if input in a particular policy area 
was legitimate in terms of existing statutes. For ex- 
ample, Overseas Chinese felt able to rely on the 
Special protective features of Overseas Chinese policy 
to secure changes in their situations, and they fre- 
quently did so. On the other hand, surprisingly few 
rural respondents could cite instances where legis- 


lated guarantees of work-team and individual au- 
tonomy—the “Sixty Points’”!*—were used by peasants 
to protest state policy or cadre actions. They explained 
that in sensitive policy areas, invoking state policy to 
challenge state policy could be seen as “waving the 
red flag to oppose the red flag,” a most dangerous 
charge. 

One concrete example of reliance on statutory pro- 
tection was provided by a sent-down youth who had 
been assigned to a county agricultural machinery 
plant in Ch’inghai. He was energetic and able and 
sought to establish a record of achievement that 
might make his return to East China possible. He 
concentrated on plant production innovations to dis- 


tinguish himself in the “three great struggles” (class 


Struggle, struggle for production, struggle for scien- 
tific innovation); but he was consistently balked by a 
conservative group of cadres in the plant, who refused 
to adopt his proposed improvements or even con- 
template change. Despite his invocation of Mao’s 
works and citation of the experience of other model 
units, he was unable to budge the leadership, which 
had been antagonized by his efforts. He was pro- 
gressively assigned the most arduous and least 
creative tasks in the plant. Ultimately, he decided to 
appeal to the county bureau in charge of the plant. 
When his appeal was referred to the plant leadership 
for comment, the leadership reacted by ejecting him 
from the plant and strewing his personal belongings 
in the street in front of the dormitory. He returned to 
the county bureau, which offered him shelter for 
several days and eventually arranged his reinstate- 
ment, a self-criticism by the plant manager, and 
recognition of the innovator’s contribution. The sent- 
down youth's calculation that he would be vindicated 
on appeal was sustained. His confidence in adminis- 
trative “due process” as a basis for political action 
was shared in striking measure by most respondents. 


Contextual Variations 


In addition to individual and procedural variations, 
contextual variations clearly affected rates and modes 
of participation. When whole areas of state policy 
were deliberately opened up for mass dẹbate—as in 
the current debate on education—citizen input in- 


'2The “Sixty Points” redefined the structure of rural communes 
in the wake of the Great Leap Forward and provided for the increased 
economic autonomy of both individuals and production teams. See 
Parris Chang, Power and Policy in China, University Park, PA, 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1975, pp. 131-33. 
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creased dramatically. Rural respondents had a keen 
sense of when prevailing state policy was under attack 
or reconsideration. Long-dormant demands could 
legitimately surface at such times, at much reduced 
risk. Even so, prudence was necessary in order to 
avoid problems when the next swing of the policy 
pendulum occurred. Moreover, nearly all respondents 
expressed doubt that mass campaigns offered much 
leeway for autonomous political participation. Pres- 
sure for uniformity and the careful monitoring of 
Campaign results meant increased vulnerability for 
the individual. Too obviously personal a use of a 
major campaign might arouse the grave charge that 
one was trying to “divert the spearhead” of the move- 
ment. The best strategy for coping with campaigns, 
whatever one’s personal enthusiasm for their aims, 
was to stick closely to officially enunciated state policy. 
The two respondents who used campaign-generated 
opportunities to advance personal goals got into 
trouble in the process. 

Regardless of whether a campaign was going on or 
not, the “work setting” was a crucial contextual factor 
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Two members of a May 7 cadre school engaged in 
study. Cadre schools provide much of the leadership 
for the PRC’s local participatory forums. 


—Vincent Mentzel. 


conditioning participation. Respondents described 
the countryside as considerably “looser” politically 
than the cities. While peasants were severely con- 
strained economically, they enjoyed a well entrenched 
freedom to gripe, to curse, and in some villages even 
to listen to Hong Kong radio. Several urban respon- 
dents with long experience in the village expressed 
the view that the “control system” really applied to 
the 200 million Chinese who live in cities, not to the 
peasantry. 

But while urban respondents were impressed by 
the relative directness and openness of rural society, 
peasant respondents were not convinced. Certainly, 
the conventional view that cadres have few real means 
with which to intimidate peasants appears to be an 
oversimplification. Rural respondents cited many 
instances, for example, where economic levers were 
used to press for political unity. “If they didn’t like 
your views or behavior,” reported one interviewee, “a 
militiaman might move into your house, refuse to let 
you go to work, make you study all day, deprive you 
of work points, etc.” 

Short of such direct pressure, social constraints in 


| the countryside operated to restrict the scope and 


extent of participation. Peasants were tied to the land, 
and had to live with and cooperate with their neigh- 
bors. “Face” was an important consideration limiting 
criticism of the cadres. Unless a cadre’s behavior 
directly impinged on one’s livelihood, few peasants 
were inclined to challenge the leadership. Further- 
more, most cadres were regarded as good, hard- 
working, honest people, who were entitled to the 
Small benefits they got in compensation for the diffi- 
culties of their jobs. The small pool of eligible natural 
leaders—i.e., those with appropriate personality 
traits, production skills, experience, and lineage 
connections—narrowed the real candidate choices 
production-team members had. If one challenged 
the existing leadership, one might be asked to do the 
job oneself, thus entailing unrewarding and costly 
personal sacrifice. Alternatively, a successful chal- 
lenge might lead to the appointment of someone less 
competent, with subsequent impact on the team’s 
collective livelihood. Even where grievances were 
severe, peasants frequently preferred not to articulate 
them directly but to relay their complaints secretly to 
sent-down youths, who, with far fewer stakes in the 
village, might feed the information to investigating 
cadres. 

In addition, constraints on participation in the 
countryside sometimes were inherent in the demo- 
cratic process itself and in the application of the 
principle of majority rule. Membership in a small 
sublineage in a single lineage village, for example, 
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often excluded one from effective participation, be- 
cause of the dominance on the production committee 
of the main lineage. Similarly, sent-down youth com- 
plained that in the allotment of work points the dem- 
ocratic process operated to their disadvantage, since, 
despite a preferential state policy, local teams leaders 
and peasants would gang up to downgrade the work 
performance of the student outsiders. ‘“‘You couldn’t 
win,” commented one informant. 

In urban China, limitations on participation ap- 
peared to be more strongly felt. Informants reported 
a far greater sense of constraint in urban factories, 
where hierarchic command systems were in opera- 
tion, than in rural settings. The constraints applied, 
moreover, both while the individual was at work on 
the factory floor and while he was at rest in the factory 
dormitory. Of course, even in the countryside the 
openness which respondents perceived appeared 
partly to be a function of and to vary according to 
differing systems of work organization. Respondents 
who had worked both on state farms and on com- 
munes, for instance, reported the latter to be far 
looser than the former, where quasi-military systems 
of organization were used. Differentiation in the 
countryside notwithstanding, however, respondents 
still reported less leeway to speak freely in urban 
than in rural settings. Similarly, sanctions were more 
severe and more readily applied in the city than in 
the village. 

In all work units, rural and urban, the single most 
critical factor conditioning participation was the style 
of the individual leader. A representative comment 
by a young peasant conveys this: 


When old Yang was in control, we could say what we 
wanted. He was not afraid of the views of the masses. 
When young Chang took over we had to be more 
careful. He didn’t like listening to criticism and would 
get you into trouble. 


Similar comments were made about the importance 
of the style of leading cadres for all work units repre- 
sented in this sample. 

The problem of leadership work style was seen by 
many informants as having been mitigated by the 
Cultural Revolution. There was a broad consensus 
that the Cultural Revolution had had a positive ‘‘de- 
mocratizing” effect on society. Out of 37 respondents, 
32 felt that the Cultural Revolution had made a ‘‘sig- 
nificant difference” in this regard. The difference 
specified was mainly atmospheric, but in the view of 
25 interviewees, it represented an “important” and 
“permanent” change. One respondent added that its 
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Some of the thousands of Chinese who marched 
through Peking on October 20, 1976, to demonstrate 
their support for CCP Chairman Hua Kuo-feng and 
their condemnation of the Gang of Four. 

—SYGMA. 


main effect was to permit differentiation between the 
CCP as a corporate entity and party members as in- 
dividuals. After the Cultural Revolution, he said, “you 
could feel free to criticize party members without feel- 
ing that you were attacking the party. This is a big 
change.” Few felt that the “great order” now being 
sought by CCP Chairman Hua Kuo-feng would have 
the effect of reducing the openess initiated by the 
Cultural Revolution. 


Conclusions, Implications, Prospects 


The data generated by the present study suggest 
that, organizational, social, and political constraints 
notwithstanding, significant nonritual participation 
does take place in China, under conditions well un- 
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derstood by all participants. Although there appears 
to be infrequent use of formal “democratic” instru- 
ments, and although mobilization instruments do not 
often serve as effective input channels, alternate 
forums allow for important, if limited, forms of genuine 
participation. 

In particular, informal lobbying and personal net- 
works seem to constitute the basic techniques and 
resources by which citizens pursue their goals. Chi- 
nese citizens choose among alternative channels of 
political participation in a rationally calculating man- 
ner, balancing risk and incentive in light of the “rules 
of the game.” And their strategies appear predicated 
on the basic predictability and fairness of the system. 
One can discern from this pattern of behavior a basic 
orientation toward politics which combines caution, 
respect, and defensive individualism. 

How valid are these findings? There are grounds 
for confidence in the picture of participation gener- 
ated by this study. Despite the skewed nature of the 
respondent sample, a consensus which cut across 
all class and occupational backgrounds emerged in 
regard to both the opportunities for and the con- 
straints upon participation. It is of course possible to 
argue that the informants’ views were “homogenized” 
by their common experience with the political system, 
i.e., experience leading to their departure from China. 
In other words, one might argue that theirs is the 
“refugee view.” This would not necessarily be a valid 
inference, however. All respondents were asked to 
contrast their views with those of others in the work 
units to which they belonged prior to their departure 
from China. Their responses supported the hypothesis 
that their views, while not fully representative, were 
in all likelihood the views of China’s “lukewarm” 
middle. The consensus portrayed, therefore, may not 
adequately reflect the enthusiasm of committed ‘‘ac- 
tivists,’’ but it may capture the common perspectives 
of the relatively less “political” majority of citizens. 

A final methodological question which might be 
asked is whether the conclusions reached are in part 
a consequence of the survey approach adopted. Does 
the study, by focusing primarily on efforts by indi- 
vidual citizens to advance their personal and ideo- 
logical goals within the system, perhaps neglect forms 
of collective participation which might elicit signifi- 
cant, regular, and spontaneous involvement. | would 
suggest not. The efforts of the CCP to transform popu- 
lar consciousness in the direction of collective com- 
munity participation are well known, and no implica- 
tion is intended here that such efforts have been un- 
successful. Nevertheless, the interview findings sug- 
gest that, regardless of a citizen’s goals and values, 


in the PRC the system tends to teach a prudential 
stance vis-a-vis the risks and rewards of participatory 
action. 

In conclusion, consideration should be given to 
the possibility that many of the views reported are 
associated with the contentious era of the Cultural 
Revolution and with the turbulence of the political 
environment during those years. Many critical charges 
involving the curtailment of “democratic rights” are 
now being laid at the feet of the deposed Gang of 
Four, which is attacked for intimidating Chinese citi- 
zens and enforcing surface conformity. The charges 
may be valid, and certainly cannot be rejected on the 
basis of the evidence presented in a study which has 
focused primarily on the post-Cultural Revolution 
years. One should keep in mind, however, that the 
Cultural Revolution was perceived by almost all re- 
spondents as ‘‘democratizing”’ in its impact on Chi- 
nese politics—a view which should qualify efforts to 
portray the 1970’s as unrelievedly oppressive politi- 
cally. It may well be that current efforts in China to 
open up more channels for critical input (e.g., the 
renewed emphasis on “letter columns”) will serve to 
extend and consolidate the gains of the Cultural Rev- 
olution. But one could also hypothesize the opposite, 
that the open factional conflict of the 1970’s served 
to legitimize public debate, and therefore that the 
official disgrace of those who inherited the legacy of 
the Cultural Revolution may mean a decrease in cer- 
tain kinds of citizen participation. It will certainly af- 
fect differentially the participation rates of various 
groups in society, with intellectuals becoming more 
vocal and other groups less so. 

The respondents, when asked to comment on the 
impact of the fall of the Gang of Four, challenged 
the idea that a new era of “liberalism” was dawning. 
Instead, they viewed recent events as contributing to 
a new era of conformism and orthodoxy. The changes 
evident since Mao Tse-tung’s death were welcomed 
by older, more highly educated citizens, who saw 
them as bringing a new predictability and rationality 
to Chinese politics. But they were deplored by many 
younger respondents, who saw them as retrogressive 
and authoritarian. Both groups were skeptical about 
prospects that the new leadership of China could 
successfully recreate the authority patterns of the 
1950’s and 1960's. Both held that the psychological 
effects of years of open factional battle in China had 
been to produce a generation of young Chinese far 
bolder and more questioning (t’iao-p’i ta-tan) than 
themselves. To the extent that this proves true, a 
central Maoist goal will have been achieved. 
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Caribbean Leftism 


By W. Raymond Duncan 





n the decade following Cuba’s Revolution of 1959, 
international relations in the Caribbean were 
shaped almost exclusively by Havana’s foreign 
policy, the consequent growth in the influence of the 
USSR, and US policy responses. Now a new force 
is at work in the region—the influence of leftist ideas 
and political movements, which is widely perceived 
to be increasing within the countries in and around 
the Caribbean. Leftism, as defined here, draws its 
force from a broadly shared desire to foster more 
equal income distributions and to improve the 
social and economic lot of the Caribbean’s “common 
man.” By the same token, many Caribbean leaders, 
some Marxist and others not, are prepared to turn to 
traditionally “leftist” governmental responses—i.e., 
state control of the economy, social mobilization, 
etc.—in the face of the severe policy dilemmas which 
today confront almost every country in the region. 
Thus, understanding the Caribbean’s international 
relations in the 1970’s requires us to go beyond the 
analysis of Cuban and Soviet foreign policies in the 
area and take into account more explicitly other 
forces generating growing leftist perceptions. 
These newly emerging attitudes are rooted, first 
and foremost, in the region’s generally stagnating 
economies and are intensified by the social strains 
arising from population growth and urbanization and 
from persistent, even sharpening, interethnic ten- 
sions. Leftist sentitnenis are generated by the very 
intensity of the search for policy solutions to these 
problems. But leftist forces also benefit from the 
popular tendency to associate slow economic growth 


Mr. Duncan is Professor of Political Science, State 
University of New York (Brockport, NY). He is the 
author of Latin American Politics: A Developmental 
Approach, 1976, and of numerous contributions 
to scholarly journals and compendia on Latin Ameri- 
can politics. 


and weak social development with the economies 
and political systems of the capitalist West. For many 
people—though not all—this image is bolstered by 
the proximity and example of Cuba and by a smol- 
dering antipathy toward the United States that is part 
of the region’s colonial legacy. 

Not all Caribbean leaders, however, are uniformly 
convinced of the merits of leftist diagnoses and nos- 
trums, or equally quick to deny the potential utility of 
Western economic aid and market-based economic 
policies. To be sure, almost all the governments of 
the region have significantly expanded their contacts 
with the Soviet Union and other communist states 
during the past decade. Yet this development must 
be understood in the light of the willingness of many 
political leaders to accept economic advice and as- 
sistance from wherever they are available. Further- 
more, several governments and many political and 
economic officials continue to favor more gradualist- 
ic, less statist economic policies. A number also place 
relatively higher value on the political and civil free- 
doms emphasized by Western regimes. The result is 
that although growing leftism may be the main ten- 
dency on the contemporary political stage in the 
Caribbean, this leftism is marked by a striking range 
and diversity of opinions and groupings. When set 
against the background of great differences among 
the region’s countries in social setting and level of 
development, the richness of this political spectrum 
warns against any easy generalizations about either 
the present state or future prospects of Caribbean 
leftism. 

In the essay that follows, we first will sort out the 
social, economic, and political factors that contribute 
to the current turmoil in the region. Then, we will 
consider briefly the resulting diversity of perspectives 
and movements by looking at four important variants 
of contemporary Caribbean leftism. Finally, we will 
explore in greater depth the evolution and present 
situation of leftist forces in two countries, Guyana 
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A mass rally of the People’s National Movement in Port of Spain, Trinidad, in support of the reelection 
campaign of the party’s leader, Prime Minister Eric Williams of Trinidad and Tobago. : 


and Jamaica. In this way, we should be able to identify 
the most important common sources of the region’s 
volatility and increasing tilt toward the left, while also 
stressing the differences in specific policy dilemmas 
and domestic political contexts that distinguish the 
prospects of leftist forces in one courtry from those 
in another. 


Economic and Social Strains 


The most immediate cause of increasing leftist 
political influence in the Caribbean today surely is to 
be found in the economic stagnation that pervades 
so much of the region. In recent years, many Carib- 
bean countries have suffered dramatically slowed 


—Pictorial Parade. 


and/or sharply erratic economic growth rates (see 
Table 1). Assessment of this fact, of course, is com- 
plicated somewhat by important differences among 
the area’s countries in recent economic performance, 
as well as by striking disparities in level of develop- 
ment. Barbados, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
and Trinidad and Tobago, for example, appear to be 
in much better shape than Jamaica or, lately, Guyana, 
in terms of economic growth. On the other hand, 
Jamaica has a per capita national income that is 
nearly 45 percent greater than that of the Dominican 
Republic and approximately equal to that of Barbados 
(see Table 1). 

Although these differences underscore the com- 
plexity of any summary judgment about the state of 
the regional economy, they do not soften very much 
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Table 1. Gross Domestic Product (GDP) for Selected Caribbean Countries, 1973-77. 


Annual growth rates, GDP 
(in percent) 


GDP in 1977 Per capita GDP in 1977? 


Country (USS in millions) (USS) 
Barbados Si -2.8 1.3 3.8 4.7 303.4 1,248.70 
Dominican Republiç 12.1 6.9 5.6 6.4 33 4,168.3 837.30 
Guyana 2.2 4.5 a3 1.8 —3.7 207.0 250.90 
Haiti 3.0 3.4 K3 4.3 2.5 896.6 189.20 
Jamaica —2.6 —2.1 —1.0 —6.9 —5.0 2,497.3 1,203.50 
Trinidad and Tobago -—0.3 —1.2 1.0 5.7 4.1 1,510.8 1,328.70 


4Measured in 1976 constant dollars. 


SOURCE: Figures for GDP and per capita GDP were provided by the Statistics and Quantitative Analysis Section of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank (IADB), Washington, DC. Annual growth rates were calculated by the author on the basis of the numbers supplied. The author would 
like to thank especially the personnel in the [ADB for making available the data in this table and in Table 2. 


the view that regional economic conditions generally 
are bad. Indeed, the data reveal just how impov- 
erished are the societies of Haiti and Guyana; and 
they suggest the frustrations which a slowed growth 
rate has produced among the population of Jamaica, 
whose expectations are geared to relatively much 
higher levels of development. 

At the same time, additional burdens are imposed 
by high inflation rates that prevail throughout the 
Caribbean. Prices recently have been rising sharply 
in Barbados, the Dominican Republic, Guyana, 
Jamaica, Surinam, and Trinidad and Tobago.! While 
much less extreme than that in Latin American coun- 
tries like Argentina and Chile (447 and 212 percent, 
respectively, in 1976), such inflation still presents a 
major threat to local economic—and political—sta- 
bility. These price movements are partly linked to the 
enormous rises in international commodity prices 
during the last few years—especially fuel prices—al- 
though they are also related to rapidly mounting 
domestic wage costs. The wage hikes, moreover, have 
seldom been matched by corresponding increases in 
labor productivity. In fact, they serve as a good in- 


"The International Monetary Fund reports the following movements 
in consumer price indices in the Caribbean, with 1975 as the base 
year: 


1976 1977 1978 (first quarter) 

Bahamas 104.3 107.7 111.1 
Barbados 105.0 113.7 119.2 
Dominican 

Republic 107.7 121.6 — 
Guyana 109.0 117.9 — 
Haiti 107.0 114.0 — 
Jamaica 109.6 122.1 134.6 
Surinam 110.1 120.0 — 
Trinidad and 

Tobago 110.5 123.6 131.4 


See International Monetary Fund, /nternational Financial Statistics 
(Washington, DC), June 1978. 


dicator of the strength of the Caribbean’s powerful 
trade union movement (through whose organizations, 
incidently, many of today’s Caribbean leaders rose to 
prominence). 

Most of the Caribbean’s countries also suffer chroni- 
cally high levels of unemployment. During the 1960's, 
the number of unemployed regularly ran from 15 to 
20 percent of the working population in most of the 
region,? and the 1970's certainly have not witnessed 
significant declines in these figures. Currently, un- 
employment hovers around 20 percent in Barbados 
and Guyana. By the end of 1976, it had reportedly 
reached 26 percent in Jamaica and stood higher still 
in the slum areas surrounding Kingston. Even in oil- 
rich Trinidad and Tobago, unemployment has ex- 
panded continually since 1965; one projection es- 
timates a rate of 20 percent by 1985 in this “show- 
case of the Caribbean.’? Finally, to these official 
unemployment rates might be added perhaps-another 
10 percent now hidden in agricultural underemploy- 
ment. 

The roots of this at first glance paradoxical mix of 
high inflation and unemployment with slow economic 
growth derive, to a large extent, from the structural 
dualism of the regional economy. That is, there exists 
in most of these countries a predominantly high- 
wage, capital-intensive modern sector, typically 
owned and controlled by foreign-based multinational 
corporations, alongside a low-wage, labor-intensive 
traditional sector. The latter tends to be found in 
handicrafts, services, and agriculture; the former is 
characteristic of the minerals-extraction and -pro- 


*See Foreign Economic Trends and Their Implications for the 
United States, prepared by the US Department of State and released 
by the US Department of Commerce, by country and by year. 

Rickey Singh, “ ‘Crisis’ Unemployment in Trinidad,” Caribbean 
Contact (Port of Spain), January 1978, pp. 1, 20. 
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cessing industries, although investment in capital- 
intensive production in agriculture has been in- 
creasing. 

The modern sector, of course, has experienced 
the most rapid growth and presents the most attrac- 
tive opportunities for investment capital. Yet, this 
sector requires labor skills and training that not many 
among the native populations have, while offering far 
fewer total job slots than the region’s rapidly expand- 
ing labor force could fill. Ironically, the recent ten- 
dency to raise the capital-intensiveness of agriculture 
is largely a response to chronically low agricultural 
productivity, a problem partly attributable to the 
ambivalent (often negative) feelings of much of the 
Caribbean’s black population toward agricultural 
labor—feelings clearly linked to the historical ex- 
perience of slavery. This ambivalence, moreover, has 
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probably encouraged the current stream of rural-to- 
urban migrants, a movement reinforced by declining 
total agricultural employment opportunities. Such 
migration, not surprisingly, has merely swelled urban 
populations and added to burgeoning unemployment. 

Tourism, meanwhile, which does provide an im- 
portant source of employment and national income 
for most Caribbean countries, is much less the uni- 
formly positive stimulus to economic development 
that it is frequently assumed to be. Many hotels and 
other tourist facilities are foreign owned, a factor 
which tends to limit the proportion of profits rein- 
vested in the local economy. At the same time, much 
of the food and other products consumed by the 
visitors has to be imported. Moreover, the presence 
of many affluent tourists often seems to have an 
insidious ‘demonstration effect’’—raising popular 
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in housing development in Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic. Above, modern apartments and shantytowns 


grow Side by side. 
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Table 2. Demographic Trends in Selected Caribbean Countries, 1960-77. 


Average annual population growth 
(in percent) 


Total population, Total population, 
1960-77 1972-77 









Total population, 1977? 
(in thousands) 


Urban population, 
1960-77 






Country 


Bahamas (221) — (3.0)? — 
Barbados 243 1.0 
Dominican Republic 4,978 6.0 
Grenada (108) — 
Guyana 825 4.8 
Haiti 4,739 3.9 
Jamaica 2,075 7.1 
Surinam (429) — 
Trinidad and Tobago 1,137 44 


Except for the Bahamas, Grenada, and Surinam, all figures are for June 30, 1977; figures for the three countries mentioned are for January 1978. 
DFor the period July 1973-July 1976. 

CFor the period July 1960-July 1975. 

dFor the period January 1970-January 1975. 


SOURCES: Figures for Barbados, the Dominican Republic, Guyana, Haiti, Jamaica, and Trinidad and Tobago were provided by the Statistics and 
Quantitative Analysis Section of the Inter-American Development Bank (IADB), Washington, DC. Annual growth figures from 1960-77 for both total 
and urban population are available in Inter-American Development Bank, Informe Anual 1977, Washington, DC, 1978, pp. 80-81. Annual growth 


figures for 1972-77 for total population were calculated by the author, based on data supplied by the IADB. 

Figures for the Bahamas, Grenada, and Surinam are taken from US Central Intelligence Agency, National Basic Intelligence Factbook, Washing- 
ton, DC, US Government Printing Office, January 1978, pp. 12, 82, and 196. Due to differences in estimation methods, Factbook numbers are not 
strictly comparable to those provided by the IADB, hence they are presented in parentheses. 


aspirations to a consumer-oriented “‘good life” which 
the local economy cannot sustain, aspirations which 
nevertheless lead to a preoccupation with (imported) 
consumer durables on the part of those who can af- 
ford to buy them.* Such purchases have-only a small 
(if any) multiplier effect on local economic activity, 
and they represent a further drain of resources which 
might otherwise be used to generate local economic 
development. 

Thus, the central economic problem for the vast 
majority of countries in the Caribbean is most often 
perceived as one of how to accumulate internal sav- 
ings—or obtain some other form of financing—in 
order to promote more balanced economic develop- 
ment which takes special account of growing urban 
labor surpluses. It is not surprising, then, that leaders 
such as Jamaica’s Michael Manley believe that states 
must move to assert much greater local control over 
their economies, and over foreign economic interests 
in particular. 

This perception on the part of some members of 
the Caribbean political elite has its counterpart, of 
course, among the Caribbean masses, where atti- 
tudes also arise from concrete circumstances. Thus, 


“See Mahmood A. Ayub and Eric D. Cruikshank, “The Political 
Economy of the Caribbean,” Finance and Development (Washington, 
DC), December 1977, pp. 40-41. 


demographic realities and the accelerating rates of 
rural-to-urban migration and urbanization promise to 
continue to aggravate unemployment pressures and 
related social strains well into the future (see Table 
2). Although the small size of the region’s countries 
might easily lead one to suppose that urbanization 
hardly posed a problem, population growth, economic 
Stagnation, and the tremendous desire for a better 
life have helped fuel an ever-widening flood of people 
from the countryside to the bright lights of capital 
cities. Furthermore, the Caribbean’s population is 
preponderantly young. In 1973, over 50 percent of 
the populations of the Dominian Republic, Guyana, 
Haiti, Jamaica, and Trinidad and Tobago were 19 
years old or younger. In contrast, the corresponding 
figures for the US and Canada were 37 and 40 per- 


cent, respectively.2 And while population growth 


rates—like economic conditions—vary throughout 
the region, the annual rate of net increase is above 
2.0 percent in the Bahamas, the Dominican Republic, 
and Guyana.® Net population growth in Jamaica would 


’Secretary-General of the Organization of American States, America 
en Cifras, 1974: Situacion Demografica (America in Figures, 1974: The 
Demographic Situation), Washington, DC, 1974. 

‘That in Cuba, by way of comparison, runs at about 1.7 percent. See 
US Department of State, Background Notes on Cuba, Washington, DC, 
February 1978, p. 1. 
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Table 3. Racial Distribution in Selected Caribbean Countries, 1977. 
(in percent of total population) 





Country African/Negro East Indian Amerindian Creole Mestizo Mixed  European/White Others 
Bahamas 80 10 10 

Barbados? 80 17 4 

Belize 51 19 22 8 
Bermuda 63 37 

Dominican Republic 84> 16 

Grenada 100° 

Guyana 43 51 4 2 
Haiti 100° 

Jamaica 76 20 3 1 
Surinam? 10 37 3 31 1 19 
Trinidad and Tobago 43 40 14 1 2 


aPercentages do not add up to 100 because of rounding. 
bincludes 73 percent mulatto. 

Source reports no other ethnic groups of significant size. 
dincludes 10 percent mulatto. 


SOURCE: US Central Intelligence Agency, National Basic Intelligence Factbook, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, January 1978. 


doubtless be much greater than its present 1.5 per- 
cent annual increase were it not for Jamaica’s rela- 
tively high rate of emigration. 

These figures paint a grim picture. Young people, 
who are now entering Caribbean cities and labor 
markets in increasing numbers, generally are inex- 
perienced and unskilled or poorly trained. They face 
dismal job prospects in economies where capital- 
intensive production constitutes an increasing share 
of national income and a strong downward con- 
Straint on the expansion of total employment. 

Meanwhile, urban growth has greatly increased the 
need and demand for public services, thus adding to 
the burdens of already overextended economic and 
political systems. In 1970 in central Kingston, for 
example, only 14 percent of all dwellings had water 
piped within the building, 80 percent of all house- 
holds shared toilet facilities with others, and 43 per- 
cent of all dwellings consisted of one room only.’ For 
the average black West Indian adequate police pro- 
tection, water and sewage systems, and recreational 
opportunites are genuine rarities; breakdowns in public 
transport and deplorable health and postal services 
are a normal feature of everyday life. Crime, violence, 
and a high level of social tension are the most obvious 
results of these conditions. Together with the strains 


7L. Alan Eyre, “Quasi-Urban ‘Melange’ Settlement and Its Prob- 
lems,” paper presented to the meeting of the Caribbean Studies 
Association, Santiago, Dominican Republic, January 1978. The author 
is Professor of Geography at the University of the West Indies, Mona, 
Jamaica. 


generated by the visibility of great income inequality,8 
such a social context provides fertile ground for radi- 
cal sentiments and for the emergence of widespread 
popular support for leftist political leaders and move- 
ments. 

Here, however, it is useful to enter a caution of 
sorts, for the extent to which economic factors deter- 
mine domestic political alignments should not be. 
overstated. Caribbean politics in general—and leftist 
politics in particular—are also conditioned in many 
countries by deeply rooted racial divisions and the 
serious impediments these present to the building of 
national unity. Throughout the region, the existence 
of racial fragmentation has shaped political institu- 
tions, obstructed the achievement of domestic con- 
sensus on economic development strategies, under- 
mined the legitimacy of formal political authority, 
and even encouraged competing leftist political fac- 
tions. The figures in Table 3 underscore the com- 
plexity and diversity of the region’s racial settings. 

Guyana, whose population is about equally divided 
between blacks and East Indians, presents a classic 
case of the importance of race in politics. Although 
Dr. Cheddi Jagan is a self-proclaimed Marxist and 


‘Reliable studies on income distribution in the Caribbean are rare. 
One study in the mid-1960’s suggested that in Jamaica the top 5 per- 
cent of the island’s wage earners were making roughly 25 times as 
much as the bottom 20 percent; in Trinidad and Tobago the situation 
was reportedly similar. See E. Ahiram, “Distribution of Income in 
Trinidad-Tobago and Comparison with the Distribution of Income in 
Jamaica,” Social and Economic Studies (Mona, Jamaica), Vol. 15, 
1966, p. 105. 
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head of the Marxist People’s Progressive Party (PPP), 
he is also an East Indian; the PPP draws its member- 
ship and support primarily from the same racial 
group. Guyana’s Prime Minister, Forbes Burnham, 
although not a Marxist, has long been regarded as 
leftist in orientation; and his recent policies have 
revealed an even sharper slant in that direction. Yet 
his party, the People’s National Congress (PNC), is 
predominantly black. Of course, each party attempts 
to project a racially neutral public image in the course 
of electoral campaigns. In fact, each party also makes 
available campaign resources at the grass-roots level 
for racially-based appeals for votes.’ 

In Trinidad and Tobago a similar racial balance 
prevails. Here too, blacks and East Indians comprise 
the two major racial groups, and as in Guyana they 
are separated by different values, life goals, customs, 
beliefs, and institutions. Members of each group also 
tend to adhere to common patterns of residence and 
employment— East Indians are predominantly rural 
residents engaged in agricultural work, while blacks 
dominate the country’s urban settlements and urban- 
situated jobs—and each tends to be associated with 
a different political party. The People’s National 
Movement (PNM), led by Prime Minister Eric Wil- 
liams, is largely black; its chief opposition is the 
Democratic Labor Party (DLP), whose leadership is 
East Indian. However, the DLP has not proved an 
especially strong or effective alternative to the PNM. 
In fact, spurred on by the lack of political consensus 
in this ethnically fragmented country, a strong black- 
power movement erupted in 1970 and appears to 
offer serious potential black leftist opposition to the 
Eric Williams government. 

Finally, Jamaica provides still another variant of 
racial politics in the Caribbean. Whites and light- 
skinned nonwhites traditionally have dominated 
Jamaica’s politics and economy, although fully 80 
pecent of the island’s population is of African descent. 
This situation has over time given rise to consider- 
able hostility among significant numbers of blacks 
toward whites and other, relatively more affluent 
racial minorities.!° 

Thus, the political significance of economic condi- 
tions in the Caribbean must be appraised against a 
background of complex multiracial settings. The joint 
influence of these two factors has led both to similar- 
ities and to important differences in the nature and 


*Ralph Premdas, Party Politics and Racial Division in Guyana, 
Denver, CO, University of Denver Center on International Race Rela- 
tions, 1972-73. 

‘See Carl Stone, “Race and Nationalism in Urban Jamaica,” Carib- 
bean Studies (Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico), January 1974, pp. 5-32. 


array of political forces among the area’s states. 
However, Caribbean politics is not the result of only 
economic and social causes. The region’s history 
and certain geopolitical considerations also are 
important, especially in regard to the rise of Caribbean 
leftism. 


Geopolitical Concerns 


The two most obvious geographical features of the 
majority of Caribbean states are their small size and 
insular condition, both of which raise significant 
economic, social, and political problems. On one 
level, important barriers to economic development 
are posed by a vulnerability to violent windstorms, 
limited natural resources, the small size of individual 
consumer markets and diseconomies of scale, high. 
transport costs of imports, and the scarcity of land in 
the face of expanding populations. 

Insularity also seems to promote self-contained 
perceptions of the world, a tendency by each of the 
island’s leaders to see their own state as superior to 
those of their neighbors. It would be inaccurate to 
describe these perceptions as conventional nation- 
alism, at least in the sense that the latter usually is 
attributed to a homogeneous ethno-racial group of 
common self- and communal identity. As we have 
seen, many of these islands embrace ethnically 
fragmented societies of high color and racial con- 
sciousness. But such feelings of uniqueness and 
individuality do stimulate a kind of insular jealousy 
and rivalry that runs throughout the region, although 
only seldom does it break into open conflict. | 

The widespread sense of political, social, and 
economic distinctiveness presents, in turn, an ob- 
Sstacle to the realization of feelings of regional identity 
and/or unity. These sentiments, as well as the great 
distances that separate many of the islands, make it 
difficult to sustain a level of intraregional economic 
cooperation that might conceivably offer a partial 
solution to the region’s collective development needs. 
The difficulties in maintaining regional unity were 
highlighted by the collapse of the Federation of the 
West Indies in 1962.1! Although since then the Carib- 


“The Federation of the West Indies came into being in 1958 and 
comprised all the British Caribbean territories except Guyana and 
British Honduras. It was designed, among other things, to foster 
economic cooperation and political integration under a federal govern- 
ment. Its demise resulted from severe divisions caused by geography, 
history, and levels of economic development. See Sir Fred Phillips, 
Freedom in the Caribbean, Dobbs Ferry, NY, Oceana Publications 
Inc., 1977; G. Pope Atkins, Latin America in the International Political 
System, New York, NY, The Free Press, 1977, pp. 297-99. 
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bean Free Trade Association (CARIFTA—founded in 
1965)!2 and the Caribbean Community and Common 
Market (CARICOM—founded in 1972)! have ex- 
perienced greater success, each of these organiza- 
tions has endured continuing conflicts among its 
constituent member states. 

Of course, the achievement of regional unity is 
hampered by factors other than those arising from 
insularity. The sea divides these states not only phys- 
ically, but also politically. Governments vary in politi- 
cal status—from complete independence, to inde- 
pendence with British Commonwealth membership 
(e.g., Barbados, Jamaica), to self-governing colonial 
dependence (e.g., Belize). Both political cultures 
and languages differ according to whether countries 
have historically been most closely linked with En- 
gland, Spain, France, or the Netherlands. Countries 
vary in their approaches to economic development. 
And in spite of their general smallness in comparison 
with most of the littoral states of the hemisphere, 
the Caribbean lands evince important differences in 
size, population, and natural resource endowments, 
leading to fears of potential domination by others 
(e.g., by Cuba), or simply to the kinds of geopolitical 
tensions which derive from Trinidad and Tobago’s 
possession of oil at a time of escalating energy prices. 

Not surprisingly, all of these forces bear upon the 
future of Caribbean leftism, insofar as they anticipate 
conflicts within and among governments that might 
otherwise be able to act together on the basis of 
shared economic perspectives. The reluctance of 
moderates inside Manley’s PNP to accept more fully 
the relevance of Cuba’s developmental experience 
(discussed in greater detail below), and the continuing 
friction between Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago 
over CARICOM affairs are cases in point.!4 

At the same time, the persistence of the ‘‘neo- 


‘*An agreement to establish CARIFTA was signed in Antigua in late 
1965, and the association was actually set up in May 1968. Its 
membership ultimately included those Caribbean members of the 
British Commonwealth which, following the CARIFTA Charter, formed 
a free trade area. Some members of CARIFTA, looking back to the 
days of the Federation of the West Indies, saw in the organization not 
only economic advantages but also the ultimate possibility of political 
union. Forbes Burnham was a key leader in CARIFTA's creation. See 
Rawle Farley, The Economics of Latin America: Development Prob- 
lems in Perspective, New York, NY, Harper and Row, 1972, pp. 269-70. 

'CARICOM grew out of the CARIFTA movement. Its central objec- 
tive has been economic integration through a common market in 
order to achieve greater independence vis-à-vis the outside world. 
CARICOM also performs a variety of noneconomic functions. 

"Friction between Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago dates back to 
the demise of the Federation of the West Indies. See Phillips, op. cit., 
pp. 62-73. Most recently, Prime Minister Eric Williams has shown 
displeasure over the decisions of Jamaica and Guyana to cut back on 
imports from Trinidad and Tobago in their efforts to preserve hard cur- 
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Rosalynn Carter, wife of the President of the United 
States, during her visit to Jamaica in 1977. 


—TIME (New York, NY) via SYGMA. 


colonial” economic status that attaches to every 
country in the Caribbean serves as a powerful unifying 
force for both masses and elites.!5 The simple facts 
of insularity, physical smallness, and a dependence 
on primary product or raw material exports did not 


rency reserves. It is reported that Trinidad and Tobago intends to 
adopt retaliatory measures in response to this perceived “trade 
squeeze.” Raoul Pantin, “Dr. Williams on the Troubled Caribbean 
Scene,” Caribbean Contact, January 1978, p. 5. 

's“Neocolonialist” status here refers to the high prices Caribbean 
countries pay for goods they purchase abroad, the relatively lesser 
amount they receive for the things they sell, the high interest rates 
they frequently have to pay for loans, the profits which foreign in- 
vestors expect to make, and the tendency for foreign investment to be 
capital-intensive rather than productive of more jobs for the local 
population. Resentment directed at this “neocolonialist” setting runs 
strong in the Caribbean. The pressure for a New International 
Economic Order (NIEO) now exerted by a number of Caribbean coun- 
tries along with the Third World in general (to be discussed in more 
detail later) is aimed at alleviating some of these obstacles to 
economic development. For representative viewpoints on 
neocolonialism, see Singh, loc. cit., and The Economic Crisis, Broad- 
cast by the Prime Minister, Honorable Michael Manley, January 5, 
1977, Kingston, Government of Jamaica, n.d. 
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disappear with political independence. And the ex- 
tensiveness of foreign economic ownership and con- 
trol confuses and frustrates populations which are 
seeking greater economic development and self- 
reliance, as well as cultural independence. The depth 
of this sensitivity to neocolonialist relations is demon- 
strated clearly in the speeches and writings of Carib- 
bean political and intellectual leaders such as Forbes 
Burnham, Michael Manley, and Eric Williams.!6 Cer- 
tainly, both the existence and the perception of con- 
tinued neocolonialism at least in part pushed Cuba 
in the increasingly radical direction that Havana as- 
sumed after 1959, a tendency now visible, albeit to a 
lesser extent, on the part of the governments of Guy- 
ana and Jamaica. Yet even these and other /eftist- 
oriented governments in the region have so far ex- 
perienced only minimal success in the effort to assert 
greater practical independence, and many a West 
Indian continues to feel deep frustration with the 
pervasiveness of external influences and his inability 
to control them. 

Finally, it is against this background that Carib- 
bean states’ activities in the broader international 
context should be evaluated. To be sure, the Carib- 
bean now appears to have entered a period in which 
it is the object of limited competition for influence by 
the major powers, although this contest is not as in- 
tense as that found in Africa. The renewed atten- 
tion to the Caribbean on the part of the US has been 
amply demonstrated by recent visits to the region by 
President Carter’s wife Rosalynn, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs Terrence Todman, 
and US Ambassador to the United Nations Andrew 
Young. Jamaica’s receipt of a line of credit of US$63.4 
million from the US in 1977, a $75 million loan from 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) in 1977, 
credits worth $21.8 million from Norway in January 
1978, aid valued at 20 million British pounds from 
Great Britain in January 1978, and a $30 million loan 
from the World Bank in early 1978 is further evidence 
of Western concern.?” 


‘*Burnham's statements can be gleaned from Foreign Broadcast In- 
formation Service, Daily Report: Latin America (Washington, DC) over 
the years and from the pro-PNC daily and Sunday newspaper, The 
Chronicle (Georgetown). For representative expressions of Manley’s 
perceptions, see his The Politics of Change: A Jamaican Testament, 
London, Tonbridge Printers Ltd., 1974, and The Search for Solutions, 
ed. by John Hearne, Oshawa, Ontario, Canada, Maple House 
Publishing Co., 1976. On Williams’ sentiments, see his History of the 
People of Trinidad and Tobago, New York, NY, Frederick A. Praeger, 
1964; Capitalism and Slavery, New York, NY, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1966; From Columbus to Castro: The History of the Caribbean 
1492-1969, New York, NY, Harper and Row, 1970; The Negro in the 
Caribbean New York, NY, Haskell House Publishers, Ltd., 1971. 

‘'Keesing’s Contemporary Archives (London), 1978, pp. 28881-82. 





By the same token, the Caribbean also is of interest 
to the Soviet Union. From Moscow’s point of view, the 
Caribbean lies in North America’s “strategic rear”; to 
weaken the grip of “imperialism” in the region would 
shift the correlation of forces between imperialism 
and socialism to the advantage of the latter.!8 Thus, 
Moscow applauds the growing prestige and accep- 
tance of Cuba among the latter’s Caribbean neigh- 
bors. And it tends to view as confirmation of its own 
analysis the continuing decline of the role of the 
US in the inter-American system, a gradua! if dis- 
cernible trend toward intraregional unity within the 
Caribbean (demonstrated further in the recent for- 
mation of the eight-country Caribbean Shipping 
Company!9), and the predilection of some Caribbean 
leaders (in particular, Guyana’s Burnham and Ja- 
maica’s Manley) for socialist models of change. 

The expansion of Moscow's interests in the Cartb- 
bean is illustrated dramatically by the striking tn- 
crease in the range of formal relations between Carib- 
bean states and the USSR and its allies (see Table 
4). Yet these ties, most Caribbean leaders will argue, 
are motivated not by any anti-American designs, but 
by the desire to enlarge the range and number of 
possible foreign aid and trade options. Furthermore, 
Caribbean states also have increased their ties with 
communist countries that are weakly linked—or even 
antagonistic—to the USSR. The People’s Republic of 
China (PRC), for example, has established diplomatic 
and trade relations with several of the region’s most 
important countries, and both Moscow and Havana 
decry Peking’s involvement. 

At the same time, many Caribbean leaders have 
tended to identify their countries increasingly with 
other Third World states and especially with the de- 
mands for vastly greater contributions by the world’s 
developed nations in the northern hemisphere to the 
economic development of the “South.”° Relations 
with African countries are likely to acquire increasing 


"See, for example, S. Mishin, “Latin America: Two Trends of 
Development,” International Affairs (Moscow), June 1976, p. 54. 

"The joint Caribbean Shipping Company was established in 1975, 
with initial capital of US $30 million. Its members include Cuba, Mexi- 
co, Venezuela, Colombia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Panama, and 
Jamaica. 

*°*Thus, several Caribbean states—among them, Guyana and 
Jamaica—joined other Third World countries in signing in 1974 the 
Declaration of a New International Economic Order (NIEO). This docu- 
ment calls for compensation of colonially-related economic exploita- 
tion, closer regulation of the activities of multinational corporations, 
active associations of producer nations, and UN support for na- 
tionalization of the means of production. See Guy F. Erb and 
Valeriana Kallab, Eds., Beyond Dependency: The Developing World 
Speaks Out, Washington, DC, Overseas Development Council, 

1975, especially pp. 165-202; Richard N. Cooper, “A New Interna- 
tional Economic Order for Mutual Gain,” Foreign Policy (New York, NY), 
Spring 1977, pp. 66-120. 
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Table 4. Diplomatic and Trade Representation of Communist Countries in Selected Caribbean States, 1971-76. 
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On June 30, 1971 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Colombia E,T C CT T G NRA |NRA,T 
C,T 
Costa Rica T GT NRM NRA 
Dominican Republic 
Grenada 
Guatemala 
Guyana NRA 
Haiti NRM,T 
Honduras NRM NRA 
Jamaica C 
Nicaragua NRM 
Panama NRM,T NRA 
Surinam 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Venezuela E ET NRA JE E E 
On December 31, 1976 
Bahamas NRA 
Barbados NRA 
Colombia ECTFI ECT ECT Ne CT VEINRALEG:T. (ECT H ECT E 
Gt 
Costa Rica ECT | T E/NRA|NRA | NRA |NRA_ IE,C,T R R NRA 
T 
Dominican Republic 
Grenada R 
Guatemala 
Guyana E R NRA,T| R NRA |NRA [E E,T NRA E 
Haiti L 
Honduras NRA NRA |NRA NRA 
Jamaica R R R NRA |NRA [E E R R E 
Nicaragua NRA 
Panama R NRA |R R E/NRA| NRA /E R E 
Surinam R R R R 
Trinidad and Tobago NRA R R NRA | E NRA 
Venezuela E E E E E E E E E R E 


NOTE: This table does not cover Albania, Cambodia, Laos, and Mongolia. No Caribbean states have relations with either Cambodia or Laos. Costa 
Rica and Venezuela have diplomatic relations with Albania, but no representatives have been exchanged in either case. In addition, Costa Rica has 
diplomatic relations with Mongolia, although neither has representatives in the other country. 


R—relations established but 
no representatives exchanged 
T—trade office 


NRA—nonresident ambassador 
NRM—nonresident minister 


C—consulate 
E—embassy 
L—legation 


Key to table: 


SOURCE: US Department of State, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, Communist Diplomatic, Consular, and Trade Representation in Latin 
America and the Caribbean, Report No. 681, Jan. 11, 1977. 
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importance in this context, as evidenced by a growing 
number of visits to the Caribbean by African leaders. 
Particularly notable was the effort by Mozambique’s 
President Samora Machel to draw Guyana and Ja- 
maica into a Mozambique alignment during his visit 
to Georgetown and Kingston in October 1977.2} 

In sum, the argument that the Caribbean’s leftist 
governments have become increasingly pro-Soviet (or 
pro-Cuban) seems weak. The evidence suggests 
more strongly that most governments in the region— 
leftist or not—intend to maximize their development 
opportunities and their flexibility, favoring whatever 
financial channels are available and consistent with 
their development objectives. 

Nevertheless, Cuba’s geographical presence and 
growing influence in the Caribbean are such as to 
warrant some additional comments. First, Havana, 
too, is sensitive to the international “correlation of 
forces” and to the relative gains to be had from weak- 
ening further the role of the US in the region. Cuba’s 
concern in this regard naturally is strengthened by 
the fact that Havana’s regional security and authority 
are so directly affected by the physical and ideologi- 
cal threat which the US represents in Cuban eyes. 
Certain policy imperatives follow from this perspec- 
tive. Thus, Cuba publicly supports socialists in Guy- 
ana and Jamaica, as well as Marxists in those two 
countries, Puerto Rico, and other Caribbean states; it 
demands independence for Puerto Rico and Belize; 
and it campaigned for the treaties between the US 
and Panama which will eventually transfer complete 
operational autonomy over the Panama Canal to 
Panama. The Cuban government no longer advo- 
cates the path of violent revolution in the Caribbean; 
since 1968 it has toned down considerably its re- 
gional image of revolutionary militancy and encour- 
aged the growth of peaceful state-to-state relations. 
Increasingly, Havana has stepped forward as an ac- 
tive participant in Latin American diplomacy and as a 
spokesman for Third World interests in general. 

Second, Cuba serves as an accessible and—for 
many Caribbean political figures—attractive alterna- 
tive model of political and economic development 
that cannot but influence significantly the per- 
ceptions and prescriptions of neighboring leftists. Its 
geographic proximity encourages both avowed Marxist- 


*At least one Latin American correspondent reported that while 
Machel’s trip to Guyana, Jamaica, and Cuba was billed as a goodwill 
affair, it was also an effort to build support for black Africa’s struggle 
against the minority white government of Rhodesian Prime Minister 
lan Smith. See James Nelson Goodsell, Christian Science Monitor 
(Boston, MA), Oct. 12, 1977. See also the report of Machel’s trip to 
Guyana in New Nation (Georgetown), Oct. 9, 1977. 
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Leninists and others to travel to Havana, as the fre- 
quent exchanges of visitors between Cuba, on the 
one hand, and Guyana, Jamaica, and Puerto Rico, 
on the other, illustrate. For these observers, Cuba 
becomes a model to be studied and even emulated. 
Certainly, Prime Minister Michael Manley of Jamaica 
has been impressed with a number of Cuban achieve- 
ments—for example, the construction of mini-dams 
and schools. Other leftist ministers in the Manley 
government have been similarly receptive to the 
smaller-scale Cuban technologies which seem better 
suited to the Caribbean’s economic and geographi- 
cal conditions than the more expensive and sophisti- 
cated technologies available elsewhere. Cuba’s em- 
phasis on the sea as a resource and its rapid devel- 
opment of a merchant marine, a fishing industry, 
and domestic fish-processing operations also seem 
to have inspired a number of Caribbean leaders to 
pay greater attention to the economic potential of the 
oceans. 

Third, Cuba has made an active effort to reshape 
international economic relationships in the Caribbean 
and, more specifically, to reduce the influence of the 
US. In October 1975, Cuba joined with other states 
in the region to form the new Latin American Econom- 
ic System (Sistema Economica Latinoamericana— 
SELA).22 Havana was a prime moving force behind 
the creation of the multinational Caribbean Shipping 
Company. And Cuba’s membership in the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) seems to have 
encouraged other Caribbean governments to con- 
sider the possibility of affiliation with the Soviet- 
dominated organization. Jamaica announced such a 
desire in January 1977. So did Guyana, whose Min- 
ister of Economic Planning and Development, on a 
visit to Cuba during the same month, presented his 
government’s application for “formal association” 
with CMEA.23 


22The creation of SELA was proposed by Mexican President Luis 
Echevarria and strongly supported by Venezuelan President Carlos An- 
dres Peréz. This organization has become an instrument for joint 
economic and social coordination among its member states, compris- 
ing 25 South American, Central American, and Caribbean countries 
but excluding the United States. Both Moscow and Havana have 
naturally looked upon such coordination as an impressively favorable 
trend that reduces American power in the region while ipso facto 
enhancing Cuba’s position there. 

*3Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 1977, p. 28377. The Minister of 
Economic Planning and Development, Desmond Hoyte, stated that 
the form of “formal association” would be subject to negotiation. 
Establishment of such a tie, according to Hoyte, was intended to sup- 
plement, rather than to replace, existing bilateral relations between 
Guyana on one hand and Cuba, East Germany, Romania, the USSR, 
and Yugoslavia on the other. Moreover, it did not indicate a change in 
(continued on page 45) 
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Cuban President Fidel Castro greets workers at the recently nationalized Barham cooperative sugar estate in 


Barham, Jamaica, during his October 1977 visit to the island. 


Not everyone in the Caribbean, however, shares 
the view of Cuba as a potential and/or desirable model 
of change or a valuable advocate of intraregional 
unity. Cuban overtures to Guyana, Jamaica, and 
Trinidad and Tobago have aroused considerable un- 
ease throughout the region. Moderates and conser- 
vatives in Jamaica are unhappy with their govern- 
ment’s expanding links with Havana, and this concern 
has caused sharp rifts even within the governing 
PNP. Not surprisingly, Cuban support for Puerto 
Rico’s Socialist Party and the cause of Puerto Rican 
independence has provoked intense displeasure 


Guyana’s “willingness to cooperate with western countries on a basis 
of equity, mutual advantage and respect for sovereignty.” See ibid., p. 
28377. 

Subsequently, in April 1978, Prime Minister Burnham paid a visit to 
Moscow, with stopovers in the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
and the German Democratic Republic. Furthermore, relations between 
Guyana and the USSR expanded after mid-1977 to include cooperation 
in the field of fisheries, Soviet provision of educational scholarships 
in the USSR to Guyanese, bilateral exchanges of cultural groups and 
trade unionists, and Soviet donation of medical supplies to Guyana. 
See the Sunday Chronicle (Georgetown), Apr. 16, 1978, pp. 6, 16. 


—UPI. 


there among nonsocialists. The governments of Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic were uncomfortable 
with Cuba’s large size and potential influence long 
before the ascent of Fidel Castro, and their fears 
certainly have not lessened any. 

The result is that in some countries there is a ten- 
dency toward a polarization of views, between those 
who embrace the Cuban model and those who resist 
it. It is clear, of course, that economic conditions and 
ethnic tensions alone are serious enough to account 
for much of the advance of leftism in the Caribbean, 
as well as the depth and diversity of political conflict 
there. Cuba’s geopolitical presence is important not 
because Havana advocates the escalation of political 
violence or deliberately encourages destabilization, 
but because Cuba serves as a constant frame of 
reference for the region’s more radical leftists and a 
feared source of political and economic influence for 
moderates and conservatives. 

But Caribbean leftists are not all of the same stripe; 
the divisions among them—both between countries 
and within the same country—are strengthened, not 
weakened, by the great differences in socioeconomic 
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context that set these countries apart from one an- 
other and by the consequences of insularity and in- 
tensely held feelings of national independence. In 
appraising the overall growth of leftism in the Carib- 
bean, it is now appropriate to consider several of the 
main types of leftism that have emerged. 





Currents of Leftism 


The term leftism is used here as a terminological 
net to capture a variety of political perceptions that 
share,at their base, a desire to change existing social 
and economic conditions to the advantage of the Carib- 
bean’s “common man.” Furthermore, with the ob- 
jective of fostering more equal income distributions 
and improved socioeconomic standards for all, “‘left- 
ists” generally favor increased state control over eco- 
nomic processes and tend to place greater emphasis 
on social, cultural, and economic rights than on civil 
and political rights. But the term should by no means 
be construed as simply a code word for anarchism, 
communism, or revolutionary militancy, for the Ca- 
ribbean’s political Left varies greatly in its style and in 
its approach to its goals. At the same time, it must be 
said that the growing momentum of leftism reflects 
increasing tensions within the region; and as econom- 
ic and social strains sharpen, while governments 
struggle over the proper policy responses, societies 
and groups can easily become polarized in con- 
sidering prescriptions for what should be done. With 
these caveats in mind, then, it is possible to identify 
four major strands of Caribbean leftism. 


Marxist-Leninists. Aside from Cuba’s Communist 
Party (PCC), the only electorally significant Marxist- 
Leninist party in the Caribbean is Guyana’s PPP, 
which has been recognized formally by the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) and which 
attended the latter's 25th Congress in Moscow in 
March 1976 as a fraternal party. At the same time, 
Marxist-Leninists are politically active in a variety of 
forms, frequently open, in most other Caribbean 
countries. For example, there are several small elec- 
toral parties such as the recently-legalized Dominican 
Communist Party (PCD) in the Dominican Republic; 
the Puerto Rican Socialist Party (PSP), which received 
less than one percent of the votes in the 1976 na- 
tional elections; and the Jamaican Communist Party 
(JCP), which resurfaced not iong ago. Self-avowed 
Marxists are members of Jamaica’s ruling PNP, and 
several have served as government ministers. Marxist- 
oriented groups and movements include Trinidad 





and Tobago’s United Labor Front; Jamaica’s Workers’ 
Liberation League; the Antigua-Caribbean Liberation 
Movement (ACLM); the Movement for a New Domin- 
ica (MND); and the St. Vincent Youlou United Move- 
ment (YULIMO), which advocates a Cuban-style polit- 
ical system for St. Vincent. Finally, there exist nu- 
merous Marxist splinter groups, many of which are 
illegal, that in a given country are in competition with 
one another as often as with the governing regime. 
However, with the exception of the PCC and PPP, 
and in strong contrast to most of the region’s leading 
socialists, the Caribbean’s Marxist-Leninists are re- 
markably lacking in political organization at the grass 
roots. This is evidently the result of the weak popular 
appeal of Marxist-Leninist ideology, which is in turn 
due largely to local social and political conditions. 
Conflicting ethnic, racial, and cultural identities con- 
tribute to an imposing social divisiveness that is par- 
ticularly hard to overcome in situations where appeals 
to national unity are intrinsically ineffectual.** Impor- 
tant political issues are framed as often—if not more 
so—on the basis of racial allegiances as of class 
ties.2° Trade unions and other mass organizations 
frequently cut across class and racial lines; but tn- 
stead of thereby becoming softened, such cleavages 
persist in their intensity, thus making concerted ac- 
tion by these organizations more difficult. Finally, 
Marxist-Leninist elites are often university-linked in- 
tellectuals. To the extent some scholars are accurate 
in discerning a deep strain of anti-intellectualism 
among Caribbean masses, there may be widespread 
inherent hostility or suspicion directed at Marxist 
leaders otherwise lacking in charisma and attempting 
to communicate in a language which few understand.”° 
Of course, support for Marxist-Leninists may well 
grow in the future, to the extent continuing social and 
economic strains spawn a greater popular receptivity 
to Marxist-Leninist goals and rhetoric. That is, seg- 
ments of the Caribbean masses may come to view 
Marxism-Leninism more as a fundamentalist, eman- 
cipatory religion—a path to economic, social, and 
political redemption—than as a sterile discussion of 
the logical connections relating capitalism, imperial- 
ism, and communism. The potential for this occurring 
was apparent, according to one observer, in the 
popular emotional response which greeted Fidel 


*4See David Lowenthal, West /ndian Societies, New York, NY, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1972, Chap. 7 

2®See Carl Stone’s monograph, Class, Race and Political Behavior in 
Urban Jamaica, Mona, Jamaica, Institute of Social and Economic 
Research, University of the West Indies, 1973, pp. 36 ff. 

2®See Warren D. Armstrong, “Patterns of Politics Splitting the Coun- 
try,” Trinidad Express (Port of Spain), March 1970, p. 1. 
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An ethnic East Indian agricultural worker on a poultry 
farm near Port of Spain, Trinidad. 


—Carl Frank/Photo Researchers. 


Castro’s visit to Jamaica in October 1977.2’ 


Caribbean Socialists. Caribbean socialists—prin- 
cipally Jamaica’s PNP and Guyana’s PNC—offer ap- 
proaches to economic development that are less 
radical than those advocated by Marxist-Leninists but 
significantly more statist and egalitarian than the 
policies favored by moderate reformers such as Trin- 
idad and Tobago’s Eric Williams. In the effort to free 
their countries from a history and social psychology 
of dependence, both the PNP and the PNC have 
stressed greatly increased state control over the 
economy, additional nationalization of foreign-owned 
enterprises (e.g., in the bauxite industry), greater 
worker participation in economic management, and 
other novel forms of social mobilization. Both parties 
want expanded foreign trade options, including rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, Cuba, other CMEA coun- 
tries, and the PRC. The leadership of each party 
publicly identifies with developing countries of the 
Third World and is strongly anti-imperalist in philos- 
ophy. Insofar as economic policy is concerned, the 





PNC under Forbes Burnham has probably moved 
more decisively in the direction of greater state con- 
trol than has the PNP under Michael Manley. The 
latter leader continues to voice a desire for a “mixed 
economy” in Jamaica, while the former has empha- 
sized that private enterprise in Guyana has only a 
limited future, even though some Guyanese ministers 
evince an interest in attracting foreign capital for 
financing development of Guyana’s energy sector.28 

At home, the parties try to appeal to their respec- 
tive countries’ large poor working class, to whose 
socioeconomic improvement each party is ideologi- 
cally dedicated. In both countries, however, this class 
is divided. In Jamaica, the PNP competes for poor 
working-class support with the allegedly “capitalist” 
Jamaican Labor Party (JLP), headed by Edward Siega. 
Moreover, divisions among Jamaica’s working poor 
have a long and violent history, as reflected in the 
brutal gun wars that until recently racked West Kings- 
ton.29 

In Guyana, the working class is split between par- 
ties but also, and more important, between races. As 
we have seen, the PNC draws most of its support 
from among urban blacks, while support for its rival, 
the PPP, is concentrated among rural East Indians. 
Thus, the efforts of both the PNP and the PNC to 
bring about a socialist transformation in their respec- 
tive countries are made difficult and uncertain by the 
fragmented social bases on which these parties rely. 


Ethnic Nationalists. From one perspective, inter- 
ethnic tensions in the Caribbean can be viewed as 
threatening the disorganization or fragmentation of a 
general leftward movement among the broader popu- 
lation. However, it is also possible to regard leftist 
sentiments and leaders as coalescing around and 
building upon a more fundamental base of ethnic 
nationalism.3° Guyana’s PPP, for example, is sus- 
pected by many observers of deriving its unity much 


27David D’Costa, ‘Fidel Speaks Straight to Our Heart,” The 
Jamaican Daily Gleaner (Kingston), Oct. 28, 1977, p. 8. 

28See “Kissing the Hand You Just Bit,’’ Forbes (New York), June 15, 
1977, pp. 964-65. 

2®Although the warring factions, led by old rivals Claude Massop 
(JLP) and Aston Thompson (PNP), agreed to end the violence in a mov- 
ing scene in January 1978, it is still too early to predict the long-term 
outcome of this impressive positive step. 

s°By ethnic identity we mean the sense of a common past, present, 
and future, that is shared by those of similar race, color, linguistic, or 
cultural communities. We describe a self-identifying ethnic group 
(those who conceive of themselves as being alike by virtue of their 
common ancestry and who are so regarded by others) as equivalent to 
a national group. The translation of ethnic identity into social and 
political action is at the heart of ethnic nationalism. See Walker Con- 
nor, “Nation Building or Nation Destroying,” World Politics (Princeton, 
NJ), April 1972, pp. 319-55. 
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Black Power leader Geddes Granger addresses a 
massive demonstration in Port of Spain, Trinidad, in 
early March 1970. 


—UPI. 


less from its membership’s devotion to Marxist- 
Leninist ideology than from its members’ ethnic 
identity. 

In Trinidad and Tobago, a black-East Indian con- 
flict has roots in a social setting similar to Guyana’s 
and, increasingly, has demonstrated its importance 
for leftist politics there. Trinidad and Tobago’s East 
Indians also are concentrated among the rural poor, 
and they face black domination of the oil workers’ 
unions and the civil service, in which blacks are felt 
to deny East Indians those positions commanding 
relatively higher wages and status. Prime Minister 
Eric Williams’ chief opposition, the Democratic Labor 
Party (DLP), is predominantly East Indian in composi- 
tion. But the DLP has been plagued for years by poor, 
ineffectual leadership. The failure of East Indians to 
obtain a more powerful voice within the political sys- 
tem serves to further the polarization between blacks 
and East Indians and the support for radical politics 
on the part of the latter.3! 


See the Rev. William Watty, “Race—the African-Indian Conflict,’” 
Caribbean Contact, February 1978, p. 6. 


Tensions between blacks and East Indians, while 
clearly the most salient today, are only the most re- 
cent of significant ethnic conflicts to trouble Trinidad 
and Tobago. In the early 1970’s a cultural awakening 
among blacks throughout the region fueled a Black 
Power movement that rocked Caribbean politics, 
especially in Trinidad and Tobago. There, Black 
Power advocates appealed first to the oppressed poor 
of black African heritage, but soon thereafter to poor 
East Indians (also described as “‘black’’) as well. 
Their targets were the white (or lighter) middle and 
upper classes, which leading Black Power leaders 
associated closely with Prime Minister Eric Williams 
and his government. Following what became known 
as the February (1970) Revolution, at least three 
radical groups emerged, each inspired by some ele- 
ment of black consciousness. The United National 
Independent Party (UNIP), led by James Millette, 
called for ‘‘black reconstruction’ —‘‘black”’ including 
those of both African and East Indian descent. The 
National Joint Action Committee (NJAC), headed by 
Geddes Granger, emphasized blackness as the basis 
for a political movement against white oppressors. 
And the Tapia House Movement, developed under 
Lloyd Best’s leadership, stressed radical change 
promoted from below. The momentum of the Black 
Power movement as a whole, however, seemed to 
have diminished somewhat by the mid-1970’s; black- 
East Indian conflict has now become the more volatile 
issue. 

The Black Power movement was not restricted to 
Trinidad and Tobago. With roots in the writings of 
Haiti’s Jean Price Mars and in the work of Marcus 
Garvey in the 1920’s, Black Power also became a 
force in Curaçao and Jamaica in the late 1960's. One 
should not underrate its potential to resurface in these 
lands in the future if unemployment and poor eco- 
nomic conditions persist. In addition, black-white 
tensions, a decade of intermittent racial violence, 
and growing black militancy pose a major challenge 
to “white” economic and political power in Bermuda, 
a country where an old white aristocracy has bene- 
fitted substantially from a record of impressive eco- 
nomic growth. The black-dominated Progressive 
Labor Party (PLP) has represented the interests of 
blacks in the name of revolutionary socialism. In 
1964, the United Bermuda Party (UBP) was created 
in an attempt to unite white Bermuda and to capture 
enough of the black vote to forestall the development 
of the PLP. A decade later, a Black Caucus was formed 
to represent black demands for better education and 
job training, and for greater black representation in 
the political process. That black-white conflict and 
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the economic grievances of blacks continue to be 
major features of Bermuda’s political scene was 
demonstrated by the race riots of December 1977.3? 

The leftist appeal of Black Power is widespread 
but polarizing, representing different futures to dif- 
ferent people: for trade unions, higher wages and 
better living conditions; for the young, the end of 
white domination and more political and economic 
independence; but for the more affluent middle and 
upper classes, the fear of uncertainty and perhaps 
even the specter of communism. 

Finally, elements of ethnic nationalism and their 
significance for leftism can be found in several more 
unusual forms and groups. The Rastafari Brethren 
of Jamaica (Rastas in the local writing), who are ex- 
tremely poor and who live principally as squatters in 
the Kingston slum areas, offer one such example. 
While the basic religion of the Rastas is centered on 
the hope of going back to Africa—to live in the land 
of happiness and well-being—and although some of 
the Rastas keep aloof from the rest of Jamaican 
society, a number of young Jamaicans see in them a 
symbol of strong black identity and reaction against 
white domination. Given their presence in the poor 
sections of Kingston, where unemployment is high, 
the Rastas must be considered one contributor to 
black consciousness and leftism within the Jamaican 
cultural milieu. 

It is interesting in this connection that in 1972 
Michael Manley defeated the incumbent Jamaican 
Labor Party (JLP) in part by harnessing Rastafari 
enthusiasm. Manley rallied the support of major 
song writers and performers, whose music contained 
themes of Rastafari dreams and imagery. In some 
songs, Manley was depicted possessing a rod that 
was presumed to have been given to him by former 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia (regarded as God 
incarnate by the Rastafari)—the ‘‘rod of correc- 
tion” to right all wrongs. Furthermore, one report 
claims that 68 percent of those voting for the first 
time who cast their ballots for the PNP in 1972 were 
supporters or sympathizers of the Rastafari. Ac- 
cording to this same observer, Manley’s “democratic 
socialism” has spurred a new political conscious- 
ness among some Rastafari, who increasingly are 
joining in the struggle against capitalism which is 
led by the PNP.33 


3See Frank E. Manning, “Bermudian Politics in Crisis: Economics 
and Ethnicity,” paper presented to the meeting of the Caribbean 
Studies Association, Santiago, Dominican Republic, January 1978. 

**See Barry Chevannes, “The Literature of the Rastafari,” Socia/ and 
Economic Studies, June 1977, p. 259. 





One of Jamaica’s Rastafari—members of a sect that 
preaches a gospel of the divinity of late Emperor 
Haile Selassie and a home for all blacks in Ethiopia. 


—Camera Press. 


Moderate Reformers. Although moderate reformers 
too are faced with the strains of developing economies 
and are sensitive to threats posed by imperialism 
and capitalism, they, unlike the Marxist-Leninists or 
Caribbean Socialists, are more inclined to encourage 
private foreign investment and are less favorable to 
expanding the role of the state in economic life or to 
promoting worker participation in cooperative eco- 
nomic ventures. Two examples of moderate reformers 
are Lynden O. Pindling, Prime Minister of the Ba- 
hamas and leader of the Bahamian Progressive Liberal 
Party (PLP), and Dr. Eric Williams, Prime Minister of 
Trinidad and Tobago and head of the PNM. 

In July 1977, Pindling’s PLP won the first general 
elections held in the Bahamas since the establish- 
ment of independence from the United Kingdom in 
1973. Pindling campaigned on a platform calling for 
greater government participation in a mixed econ- 
omy—in tourism, banking, agriculture and fisheries— 
while at the same time promising a reduction in un- 
employment, which had risen from 8.6 percent in 
1973 to nearly 20 percent in 1977. However, the 
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Two of the Caribbean’s moderate reformers: left, Eric Williams, Prime Minister of Trinidad and Tobago; right, 
Lynden Pindling, Prime Minister of the Bahamas. 


PLP’s opposition, particularly the Bahamian Demo- 
cratic Party (BDP) and the Free National Movement 
(FNM), argued that the PLP program threatened too 
much state participation in the economy and would 
lead to socialism on the Jamaican scale. In calling for 
free enterprise and more foreign investment, the 
FNM and the BDP illuminated the “leftist” nature of 
the PLP in the Bahamian political context. 

Dr. Eric Williams and the PNM, even though crit- 
icized by the opposition for their authoritarianism 
and lack of egalitarian principles in political life, 
also must be assessed as a variant of moderate re- 
formism. To be sure, the Williams government has 
gone far in extending state control over the economy. 
For example, all or part of 32 companies in Trinidad 
and Tobago are publicly owned; of seven domestic 
oil-producing concerns, the government owns one 
entirely and has equity in two others. The govern- 
ment also has become the major investor in the is- 
lands’ sugar industry. In addition, the Ministry of 
Planning and Development has drafted major five- 
year plans of economic development activity to be 
carried out by the publicly-owned Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

Still, the government has continued to draw crit- 
icism from the left for failing to reduce unemploy- 


—Pictorial Parade and UPI. 


ment, for permitting the continuing influx of foreign 
capital, for not favoring more decisively labor-inten- 
Sive over capital-intensive development projects, for 
bureaucratism and confusion in policy implementa- 
tion, and for its reluctance to act as a more coopera- 
tive partner in such regional organizations as CAR- 
ICOM.34 Such critiques and the rise in 1970 of the 
Black Power movement testify to the fact that Eric 
Williams and the PNM stand to the “right” of much of 
Trinidad and Tobago’s political spectrum. 


Up to this point, we have tried to sketch out the 
multiple social, economic, and geopolitical factors 
that lie at the root of Caribbean leftism. Differences 
in the specific nature of these conditions and in the 
way they combine have resulted in a rich variety of 
leftist responses, ranging from the radical programs 
and political challenge presented by Marxist-Leninists 
to the more cautious, less statist approach of the 
moderate reformers. A further result is wide diver- 
gences in the particular authority and prospects that 
leftist forces enjoy in any given country. To demon- 
Strate this, and in order to illustrate the connection 


“See Caribbean Contact, December 1977, p. 9, and February 1978, 
p. 9. 
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between socioeconomic and political context, on the 
one hand, and the rise of leftist movements, on the 
other, we turn now to a more detailed inspection of 
the current political situation in two countries, Guyana 
and Jamaica. It is in these two states, moreover, that 
Caribbean leftism recently has experienced its most 
dramatic growth. 


Guyana: Socialism and Race 


Guyana achieved its independence from the United 
Kingdom in 1966. The leaders of the country’s two 
principal political parties, the PNC’s Forbes Burnham 
and the PPP’s Cheddi Jagan, have vied for power 
since the late 1940’s, when together they founded the 
PPP. In 1955, the PPP split, and Burnham eventually 
formed the PNC, which has been in office in Guyana 
since 1964, although with strong opposition from the 
PPP throughout the period. The PPP has accused 
the PNC of a variety of sins, including persistently 
rigging elections and interfering with the judiciary. 
Despite a partial rapprochement between the two 
parties in 1976, by early 1978 tensions between 
them were mounting again as the PPP increasingly 
attacked the PNC for failure to stimulate greater 
economic development and, in particular, for the 
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government’s harshness in crushing a 135-day sugar 
Strike that ended in January 1978. 

On the surface, the economic policies of the PNC 
and the PPP do not appear very different. Each party 
Supports centralized economic planning, extensive 
state control over economic enterprises, and a more 
diversified agricultural economy (one must remember 
that Guyana’s economy still is basically agrarian and 
extremely dependent on sugar and, more recently, 
rice). Each party has pressed for the nationalization 
of foreign firms; and today approximately 80 percent 
of Guyana’s economy is state controlled, including 
the bauxite and alumina operations of Alcan and 
Reynolds Metals. Finally, each party characterizes 
its economic program as “socialist.” Since 1970 
Guyana has been known offically as the “Cooperative 
Republic of Guyana,” while Burnham requests that 
he be called “Comrade.” 

Beneath these commonalities in economic policy, 
however, are the deep racial divisions that make na- 
tional unity and political consensus so difficult to 
achieve in Guyana. As we have already noted more 
than once, PPP support is derived primarily from 
East Indian agricultural laborers, including the sugar 
workers whose four-month strike was recently crushed 
by the PNC-led government. PNC support, of course, 
comes from black urban dwellers, who hold most of 





Leftist government and opposition leaders in Guyana: at the left, Prime Minister Forbes Burnham; at the right, 
Cheddi Jagan, Marxist-Leninist leader of the People’s Progressive Party. 


—Camera Press and UPI. 
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Guyana’s socialism is faced with a number of de- 
velopment-related difficulties as well. Financial sup- 
port from the Soviet Union and Cuba is not great, and 
the capital required to implement various needed 
projects is difficult to come by. For example, one 
major development objective is the construction of a 
3.1 million kilowatt hydroelectric power complex on 
the Upper Mazuruni River. The first-stage cost of this 
project is estimated at between $US800 million and 
$1.2 billion, a sum considerably greater than Guyana’s 
Current gross domestic product. The cost prompted 
the Burnham government to attempt to interest non- 
communist lending agencies and equipment sup- 
pliers in the project, thus far without great success. 
Such a situation illustrates the economic constraints 
imposed by energy scarcities which cost a great deal 
to overcome. The proposed energy complex would 
help Guyana move away from the dependence on 
suger, bauxite, and rice exports—all primary prod- 
ucts—that it inherited from colonial days, and to- 
ward a greater utilization of such energy-based in- 
dustries as fertilizer, steel, and pulp and paper. So 
far, neither the PNC nor the PPP has offered a ver- 
sion of leftism that promises to make much headway 
in this direction. 

It is just this type of dilemma that seems to be 
encouraging some Guyanese officials—and some of- 
ficials in Jamaica, too—to perceive the United States 
as a more friendly investment and trading partner 
and a more attractive source of economic aid. Re- 
newed attention to the Caribbean by the Carter Ad- 
ministration and especially the visit of UN Ambassa- 
dor Young to Georgetown in 1977, has led to a more 
positive Guyanese response concerning the possi- 
bility of future American investment and aid that 
would help Guyana cope with its economic ills.?’ 
Burnham, like Manley, appears to want to maxi- 
mize his development options with both the West and 
the East, on the basis of a socialist model, but one 
less pro-Cuban or pro-Soviet than pro-Guyanese. Al- 
though a socialist, Burnham is not a Marxist like Dr. 
Jagan and, in comparison with his opposition, may 
be more flexible and pragmatic in his ultimate eco- 
nomic decisions. 

Still, the problems facing Burnham’s leftist govern- 
ment were plentiful as of early 1978. The state of 
health services merely reflected the overall stagnant 
economic situation: a shortage of doctors, overloaded 
hospital facilities, long waiting lists and lines at public 
hospitals, minimal public dental facilities, and an un- 
willingness on the part of urban doctors to leave the 


*7The New York Times, Aug. 11, 1977, p. 2. 


cities and provide badly needed service in rural 
areas—which, incidently, visiting Cuban doctors have 
been willing to do.%8 In addition, socialist education 
was coming under fire for allegedly producing stu- 
dents aware of socialist ideology but unable to read 
upon completion of primary school.79 The Guyana 
National Service (GNS), established in 1974 as a ve- 
hicle to mobilize the masses in order to spur eco- 
nomic development, has not proved an overwhelming 
success, as indicated by a special report finding ex- 
tensive internal dissatisfaction, corruption, misman- 
agement, as well as disdain for GNS employees by 
government officials. (The report, it must be added, 
was firmly refuted by the government, with contradic- 
tory evidence.*°) The PPP, meanwhile, has continued 


-to hammer away at its erstwhile brethren in the PNC, 


chastising them for their “attack on civil liberties” 
and their failure to move ahead more strongly in eco- 
nomic development.*! 


Jamaica: Divided Leftism 


With the exception of Cuba and Guyana, Jamaica 
has traveled down the leftward path more forcefully 
than any other Caribbean country, and for this rea- 
son it merits close attention. It makes an especially 
interesting case in light of its geographic proximity to 
Cuba, which permits easy communication and travel 
between the two countries—a fact of substantial polit- 
ical importance for Jamaican politics. 

The economic strains in Jamaica, it is clear, are 
enormous; one simply must be careful not to under- 
estimate either how resistant to resolution these prob- 
lems are or the magnitude of their impact on the 
Jamaican political scene. Overall, the economy con- 
tinues to be troubled by a stagnating agricultural sec- 
tor, a faltering tourist trade (even though there are 
signs of some improvement in this realm at the time 
of writing) resulting from the recent upsurge in do- 
mestic violence, and the continuing preference for 
capital- rather than labor-intensive industry on the 
part of prospective investors. In the mid-1970’s, per- 
haps 85 percent of the country’s population could be 
characterized as living in poverty. At the same time, 
a large proportion of the labor force was unskilled, a 
factor that is partly responsible for Jamaica’s unem- 
ployment rate staying at such a high level. Income 


38See Catholic Standard (Georgetown), Feb. 26, 1978, p. 1. 

3See Caribbean Contact, June 1977, p. 9. 

““lbid., February 1978, pp. 10-11. 

“See, for example, The Mirror, the People’s Paper (Georgetown), 
Feb. 5, 1978, pp. 8-9. 
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Michael Manley, Prime Minister of Jamaica since 
1972. 


—Camera Press. 


inequality remained extreme. In 1974 the lowest 60 
percent of Jamaica’s income earners received only 
24 percent of all individual income, although this 
figure was up from 18 percent in 1958 and 20 per- 
cent in 1963. In contrast, the top 5 percent accounted 
for 24 percent of total income in 1974, the figure 
having decreased from 29 percent in 1963.** And 
one study demonstrates that a substantial proportion 
of Jamaica’s political elite believed in 1974 that pov- 
erty was still a largely unresolved problem,*? a per- 
ception that may have contributed to the further push 
to the left since then. 

In addition, Jamaica suffers from serious balance- 
of-payments problems and a steadily growing foreign 
debt. In January 1978, the government, under pres- 


“See Wendell Bell, “Inequality in Independent Jamaica: A 
Preliminary Appraisal of Elite Performance,” Revista/Review In- 
teramericana (San Juan), Summer 1977, p. 303. 

“Ibid. 

“As noted earlier, the Jamaican government had negotiated a loan 
from the IMF in mid-1977 totaling US $75 million. Of this sum, roughly 
half ws to be disbursed in 1977, and the balance, in 1978. The initial 
$22.4 million drawing on the loan took place in October 1977 and was 
accompanied by a devaluation of the Jamaican dollar against the US 
dollar. Before the IMF would allow the second drawing ($11 million), 
however, it insisted on another devaluation. See Keesing’s Contem- 
porary Archives, 1978, pp. 28881-82; Caribbean Contact, February 1978, 


p. 7, 


Sure from the IMF, was once again compelled to de- 
value the Jamaican dollar by 10 percent in order to 
assure receipt of a second IMF drawing.*4 Of course, 
devaluation led to immediate price increases for gas- 
oline and certain basic foods (such as rice and bread), 
a result felt by all Jamaicans, but especially the poor 
ones. 

Finally, Jamaica’s economic difficulties have been 
accompanied by worsening social strains. Rising 
crime and violence have plagued urban areas in par- 
ticular. In June 1976, the government finally was 
forced to impose a state of emergency, lifted a year 
later in June 1977. 

To be sure, the roots of these economic and social 
Strains can be traced back to the colonial period. 
British rule certainly did not lead to much in the 
way of economic equality or social justice for the is- 
land’s poor. This situation, of course, persisted after 
independence was achieved in 1962. Jamaica’s first 
postindependence government was organized by 
the Jamaican Labor Party (JLP), then (and still in 
part) under the leadership of Alexander Bustamente. 
Bustamente, a light-skinned black who served as 
Prime Minister during 1962-67, based his appeal 
on the interests of black skilled and semiskilled 
workers (primarily the members of the Bustamente 
Industrial Trade Union), on the one hand, and those 
upper- and upper-middle-class businessmen who 
were more interested in immediate profits than in 
long-term economic growth, on the other. 

In 1972, however, the JLP lost power to the PNP, 
led by Michael Manley. Founded in 1938 by the new 
prime minister’s father, Norman Manley, the PNP 
Originally espoused a form of British Fabian social- 
ism, aspiring to a ‘Jamaican socialism” based on the 
growth of Jamaican national consciousness, a cau- 
tious, evolutionary approach to economic develop- 
ment of “Christian inspiration,” public control of the 
island’s natural resources, and a more equitable in- 
come distribution. Like the JLP, the PNP also had a 
trade union foundation. More important, the PNP’s 
traditional emphasis on internal democracy has 
meant that it frequently has been challenged from 
within by more radical leftists. Such challenges have 
triggered sharp reactions from the JLP and the coun- 
try’s less political churchgoers, as well as from among 
strong moderates in the PNP itself. Thus, both the 
Organization and the philosophy of the PNP have 
Sharpened its sensitivity to conflicts arising from 
Jamaica’s political fragmentation and increased the 
potential for this divisiveness being transmitted back 
into the party. 

Michael Manley’'s leadership of the PNP reflects 
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his father’s philosophy, although with a more refined 
sense of the meaning of socialism and its underlying 
leitmotif of equality in human relationships. Current 
PNP philosophy can be summarized essentially as 
follows: a commitment to the democratic political pro- 
cess; a belief that socialism best gives expression to 
the Christian ideal of the equality of all God’s chil- 
dren; a determination to prevent exploitation of Ja- 
maicans by foreign peoples; an emphasis on the 
ideals of equal opportunity and equal rights; and a 
view of the role of government in the economy that 
specifies the need to secure public interests but that 
also allows for mixed forms of economic ownership 
and participation in Jamaican national life. These 
values have been pursued in a variety of ways since 
the PNP’s 1972 electoral victory—e.g. by an indus- 
trial development program led by the public sector 
and designed to increase gross domestic product, 
employment, and exports; increased state control 
over the bauxite and alumina industries; and ex- 
panded worker participation in Jamaican enterprises 
in an attempt to break down the old psychology of 
dependency and authoritarian employer-employee 
relations with which, Manley argues, Jamaican so- 
ciety has been burdened for years.*° 

Yet the PNP has moved continuously leftward 





Medium-sized industrial enterprises like this shoe 
factory in Kingston, Jamaica, employ only a part of 
the island’s expanding labor force. 


—Carl Frank/Photo Researchers. 





throughout the period of Michael Manley’s steward- 
ship. This trend was clearly evident by 1974, a year 
that witnessed a series of widely publicized state- 
ments and acts resulting in the government’s acquisi- 
tion of several sugar plantations, Radio Jamaica, the 
island’s electric company, and a larger share holding 
in bauxite and alumina operations. Indeed, the PNP 
began to announce publicly that the days of capital- 
ism were numbered. 

The trend leftward was demonstrated even more 
plainly prior to and immediately following the national 
elections of December 1976, in which the PNP de- 
cisively defeated the JLP. In the months preceding 
the elections, the PNP made an effort to attract the 
Support of a number of charismatic left-wing leaders 
to help broaden the party’s electoral base. Among 
these individuals was Donald K. Duncan, who sub- 
sequently became head of the new Ministry of Na- 
tional Mobilization, with responsibility for supervising 
the government’s People’s Programs in worker 
participation in industry and in the “democratization” 
of education. In the latter case, Duncan pressed for 
adaptation of some aspects of the Cuban model that 
combined education and work (e.g., children’s plant- 
ing of agricultural products as part of school work), a 
policy reported to have produced some conflict 
with elements in the Ministry of Education over how 
education should be organized. Duncan later quit 
the Ministry of National Mobilization for reasons still 
obscure but evidently connected with internal party 
frictions between moderates and those of a more 
leftist bent. Other well-known left-wingers in the PNP’s 
new government following the 1976 elections included 
Hugh Small, Minister of Youth and Sports; Anthony 
Spaulding, Minister of Housing; and Arnold Bertram, 
who was appointed Minister of State in the Prime 
Minister’s Office and made responsible for Informa- 
tion, Broadcasting, and Culture.*® 

Continued movement to the left also was visible 
among members of the radical youth wing of the PNP, 
in the government’s overtures to CMEA, and in the 
government’s proposal for a new constitution that 
some observers have described as a ‘‘Cuban-style” 


“8See Report on Worker Participation in Jamaica, Kingston, Govern- 
ment of Jamaica, February 1976, and the Green Paper on Industrial 
Development Programme—Jamaica, 1975-80, Kingston, Government of 
Jamaica, n.d. 

**It should be noted that left-wing views are well publicized 
throughout Jamaica in local newspapers and the other media. This 
state of affairs makes the political environment one in which there is 
no special incentive to hide one’s political philosophy. Public iden- 
tification with radical leftism has become an acceptable political 
stance, so it is not so difficult for the outside observer to discern who 
believes what. 
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document. However, the PNP government did ap- 
point moderates to some ministries, including those 
of Agriculture and of Industry and Commerce. This 
Step indicates that the PNP’s increasingly leftist 
orientation by no means conforms to that of Cuba. 
Nor is it even as advanced as Guyana’s. 

By late 1977 and early 1978, there appeared to be 
developing in Jamaica an intensification of friction 
within the PNP as well as escalated JLP opposition. 
Moreover, this seemed to be occurring in a context in 
which the Jamaican public was expressing a deepen- 
ing concern with unemployment, crime and violence, 
internal party divisions, radical rhetoric, and govern- 
ment mismanagement.*’ The higher level of political 
conflict may in part be related to Cuba’s geographic 
presence, the increasing frequency of travel to Ha- 
vana by left-wing members of the PNP, the favorable 
attitude on the part of the Manley government con- 
cerning the applicability in Jamaica of certain of 
Cuba’s policies—e.g., the building of mini-dams— 
and the visit to Jamaica by Fidel Castro in October 
1977 on the invitation of Prime Minister Manley. 

We must remember that Cuba is not advocating 
violence or armed struggle in Jamaica, quite the con- 
trary. Furthermore, President Castro’s visit was low- 
key, although boycotted by the JLP. Still, this visit 
and the factors enumerated above seemed in early 
1978 to be effecting a polarization of Jamaica. 

The future impact of this situation on Jamaica’s 
democratic political processes can only be specu- 
lated about at this point. Over the long haul, the 
actual political base of the leftists may be more shad- 
ow than substance, less a function of true ideologi- 
cal sentiments than a result of the coming and going 
of charismatic personalities. Moreover, the availability 
of economic support from the IMF and the US may 
well counter some of the force of Cuban appeals. But 
a struggle does now seem to be going on between 
those who would like to see still closer ties with the 
Cuban government through a variety of channels— 
for example, sports programs—and those who would 
prefer to develop closer ties with Western govern- 
ments that are not a part of the Soviet economic sys- 
tem. The depths of this struggle are not easily cap- 
tured by a simple reading of economic data, new 
trade agreements, or the firing or appointment of a 
new minister in the government. For even those 
closest to the Jamaican political scene confess an 
inability to fathom completely just exactly what ten- 
sions are operating within the leftist-oriented PNP. 


* * * 


In sum, Caribbean leftism, though far from a unified 
movement with a sharply defined outlook, represents 


a significant force in international relations in the 
1970’s. To some extent, it reflects the tenacity and 
impact of Cuba since that country underwent its own 
revolution in 1959, as well as the limited, but still 
important, aid and moral support supplied by the 
USSR. Indeed, as detailed above, it would be quite 
erroneous to take the position that Cuban and Soviet 
policies in the Caribbean have had no effect on leftist 
trends in the region. But Caribbean leftism marches 
essentially to its own drumbeat. No amount of stress 
on the “Cuban” or “Soviet” threat changes this fact. 

Leftist leaders who advocate socialist prescriptions 
for change—and are most visible in Guyana and Ja- 
maica—display a strong philosophical commitment 
to the notion of equality and, therefore, to the general 
improvement of the lot of the common man.*® But 
attachment to this general egalitarian principle seems 
to be increasing throughout the Caribbean, regardless 
of precise political allegiances. So too does accept- 
ance of the corollary precept that the state must 
increasingly become the chief organizational device 
to forge new and more equitable economic, political, 
and social systems.*9 

Behind this growing preoccupation with egalitar- 
ianism lie many influences. By no means least is the 
legacy of colonialism. Caribbean lands are inhabited 
by ex-colonial peoples highly attuned to inequalities 
of race, class, and nationality associated with their 
former colonial status and easily identifiable with the 
perceived ‘‘neocolonialist’” conditions of their state- 
hood. Although not heavily stressed in our previous 
discussion, religion—from traditional African to more 
modern Western variants—has also had a pronounced 
impact on local political cultures, as a visit to the 
region or a reading of its newspapers will quickly 
demonstrate. 

Assessing the accomplishments of equality-oriented 
leaders thus far is difficult, for evidence with respect 
to social legislation, educational policy, and income 
distribution for separate countries has only begun to 
accumulate and be measured. However, one must 
admit that, in the short run, the overt record on eco- 
nomic development does not look particularly impres- 
sive, whether one takes the average annual growth 


‘7See the public opinion polls conducted by Dr. Carl Stone between 
Oct. 15 and Nov. 15, 1977, as published in The Jamaican Daily 
Gleaner, in late 1977 and early 1978. 

“8See Wendell Bell’s incisive examination of the egalitarian princi- 
ple at work in Jamaica’s democratic socialism in his “Inequality in In- 
dependent Jamaica: A Preliminary Appraisal of Elite Performance,” 
loc. cit., pp. 294-308. 

These things appear to be happening in Jamaica, for example, 
regardless of party preference. See ibid., p. 303. 
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rates, as expressed in per capita gross domestic 
product, or rates of unemployment or inflation. Nor, 
as the Jamaican case suggests, has the improvement 
in income distribution been especially encouraging, 
although there has been some forward movement in 
social legislation and education.°° 

This negative judgment may be unfair in light of 
the newness of the phenomenon of Caribbean leftism 
and the constraints of the international setting in 
which it operates. Nonetheless, the preliminary evi- 
dence of performance by leftist governments leaves 
a question about the degree to which (as well as the 
general level at which) their policies will bring a closer 
correlation between their stated egalitarian objectives 
and de facto economic and social realities. 

This is particularly true since the region is plagued 
not only with high levels of unemployment and infla- 
tion but also with perpetual internal and regional dis- 
agreements which make coordinated economic and 
social progress quite hard to achieve and which set 
up the conditions for continued political unrest— 
thus closing a vicious circle. In Jamaica, for example, 
early 1978 saw strikes of the City Bus Service, unrest 
in the cement industry, strikes at Salada Food Ja- 
maica Ltd. and by 18,000 teachers, and a riot which 
left three people dead.°! Guyana, meanwhile, was 
torn apart by the sugar strike examined above and by 
heated debate over the Constitution Amendment Bill, 
designed to give strong new powers to the ruling 
PNC.° Earlier, in December 1977, Bermuda experi- 
enced a race riot by discontented blacks—the third 
such riot in a decade.°*? 

These violent outbreaks underscore the enormous 
problems faced by all development-oriented govern- 


S*Ibid., pp. 298-305. 

51Caribbean Contact, May 1978, pp. 1-2. 

52Ibid., June 1978, pp. 8-9. 

s3Frank Manning, “Anatomy of a Riot,” Caribbean Review (Miami), 
June 1978, pp. 4-12. 


ments, whether they are committed to egalitarianism 
or not, in the strife-torn Caribbean. Each must forge 
a political system capable of restructuring the econ- 
omy—in the case of the leftists, along more equi- 
table lines—in a situation where there exist deep eth- 
nic and class cleavages, regional suspicions, and a 
variety of economic obstacles such as debt-servicing, 
capital-intensive rather than labor-intensive foreign 
investment, and urban as opposed to rural develop- 
ment priorities. What these governments require is, 
first, a political system that can establish and main- 
tain legitimacy—i.e., acquire and retain a popular 
following that willingly supports the government 
rather than cooperates only under threat of coercion, 
as happens in some Latin American countries. In 
addition, they need to create a development-oriented 
attitude among their populations and to strengthen 
grass-roots institutions that can serve as channels 
for implementing development policies. 

While Cuba provides one leftist Caribbean model 
for achieving links between the polity and the econ- 
omy, it does not to date appear that any other-Carib- 
bean country with a leftist government will emulate 
that model in anything close to total fashion. For the 
most part inheritors of British constitutional tradi- 
tions rather than Spanish authoritarianism, non- 
Cuban leftists seem inclined to follow their own 
unique paths of internal democracy and to reconcile 
private and public interests in some type of evolu- 
tionary democratic format. This inclination precludes 
revolution and strong military stewardship. 

Beyond these observations, it is impossible to pre- 
dict the precise nature of leftist struggles for more 
governmental direction over the economies and so- 
cieties of the Caribbean. We are left, then, with the 
conclusion that diverse forms of leftism will be around 
the Caribbean for a long time to come, shaping and 
being affected by other internal and international 
currents there. 
eR NEO aS MES 
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IN THE EARLY 1960’s, the French 
Communist Party (PCF) began to 
abandon the model for a socialist 
future that the Soviet Union had 
furnished for more than four de- 
cades. Simultaneously, the party 
sought to overcome its isolation on 
the French political scene by pro- 
moting the formation of a new leftist 
coalition. These two developments, 
while different in origin, eventually 
combined to provide the direction 


for the party’s altered political 
practice. 

The interaction between ideology 
and PCF practice is discussed in 
all of the books reviewed here. 
The authors offer a variety of per- 
spectives and prognoses, their 
differences stemming in part from 
their different positions inside or 
outside the party. Jean Elleinstein, 
an agrégé in history, a party ac- 
tivist since 1944, and presently 
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codirector of the party’s Marxist 
Research Institute, had by the eve 
of the March 1978 elections, be- 


come a sort of public-relations 


agent for the PCF.! Etienne Balibar, 
a philosopher, remains a party 
member, although in earlier times 
his sharp criticism of the party’s 
recent ideological stance might 
have easily led to his expulsion. 
Because just such a fate befell 
Roger Garaudy in 1970, that one- 
time member of the PCF Cen- 
tra! Committee must now offer his 
own version of Marxism-Leninism 
from outside the party. Jean-Pierre 
Chevenement, a Socialist Party 
deputy and leader of his party’s 
organized left, the CERES, took a 
prominent part in the negotiations 
leading to the Common Program 
of the Left in 1972. Dominique 
Labbe and Bertrand Badie offer 
scholarly contributions, based on 
doctoral dissertations, to the on- 
going research on French political 
life sponsored by the Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques. 
The American Richard Johnson 
and the Italian Marcello Montanari 


‘It should be noted that since the March 
elections, Elleinstein has turned to 
the columns of a noncommunist newspaper 
to make outspoken attacks on the overall 
orientation and strategy of the PCF. See 
Le Monde (Paris), April 13, 14, and 15, 1978. 


are both young authors whose crit- 
icism of the PCF is informed by 
sympathies for the New Left. Mon- 
tanari presents writings and state- 
ments by party intellectuals (Ga- 
raudy and Louis Althusser among 
them) and functionaries, prefacing 
the collection with his own lengthy 
introduction. The other books also 
offer a wide choice of party state- 
ments, accounts of intraparty dis- 
cussions, and quotations from the 
party press—not to mention those 
culled from the classics, i.e., from 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin. 


THE FRENCH PARTY’s disillu- 
sionment with the policies of its 
Soviet counterpart developed 
gradually rather than suddenly. 
While the PCF had approved of the 
Soviet invasion of Hungary in 
1956, in 1966 (two years after the 
death of Maurice Thorez) the PCF 
newspaper /’Humanité openly crit- 
icized the USSR for its trial of Yuliy 
Dan’yel and Andrey Sinyavskiy. 
Finally, in 1968 the party publicly 
condemned the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Loosening of the bonds with the 
Soviet Union afforded the PCF’s 
accredited ideologues more free- 
dom to roam, and the Communist 
discourse became less monolithic. 
But, as Labbé stresses (pp. 22 
and 193), party ideology was still 
charged with the functions of 
structuring PCF views of the do- 
mestic political environment and 
of cementing the party’s organiza- 
tional unity. 

This search for acceptable new 
theories to underpin PCF practice 
became more pressing as a result 
of a major turn in party policy in 
1962 toward a new alliance strat- 
egy, a shift that can rightly be 
compared to that of 1934 leading 
to the Popular Front. Several fac- 
tors combined to bring about this 
shift. First, President Charles de 
Gaulle’s constitutional referendum 
of 1962 encouraged formation of a 
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temporary alliance of major politi- 
cal forces against the Gaullist 
regime. The PCF seized eagerly 
upon this opportunity to leave the 
political ghetto to which it had 
been confined by the cold war and 
the first years of the Fifth Republic. 
Second, it was in this same period 
that Maurice Thorez understood 
at last that his efforts to stall de- 
stalinization would find no-support 
in Moscow. 

Labbé traces the evolution of 
PCF ideology during this critical 
period through a detailed linguistic 
and lexical analysis of three party 
resolutions—those adopted at 
PCF congresses in 1961, 1964, 
and 1967. (It should be noted that 
this period saw leadership of the 
party pass from Maurice Thorez to 
Waldeck Rochet and, increasingly 
in practice if not in title, to Georges 
Marchais.) The shift away from an 
isolated, Stalinist posture is also 
evident from a comparison of 
statements made by Thorez in 
1959 and 1963 (cited in Montanari, 
pp. 117 ff.). Typically, both decla- 
rations reasserted the thesis of the 
“relative pauperization of the work- 
ing class,” a belief to which Thorez 
held with fundamentalist fervor 
throughout his career. But in 1963, 
almost incongruously, Thorez no 
longer pictured the Socialists as 
the class-enemy; they were instead 
invited to join with the Communists 
in a broad democratic front. More- 
over, Thorez’s earlier classifica- 
tion of the Gaullist regime as ‘‘fas- 
cist” was abandoned.? 

For all the insight provided by 


*Before this could happen, Laurent 
Casanova and Marcel Servin, ranking 
PCF members who had warned early against 
the political consequences of the party’s 
misinterpreting the nature of the Gaullist 
regime, had to be expelled. The conflict, 
which pitted the ailing Thorez against his 
closest collaborators, provides a case 
study of the use of controversies over 
questions of theory for the settling of 
intraparty competition for power. On this 
episode, see Phillippe Robrieux’s brilliant 
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Labbe’s study, one cannot help 
wondering whether the author has 
not tried to prove too much. Par- 
ticipant observers have described 
how PCF resolutions are in fact 
thrown together, how phrases are 
chosen that have lost all signifi- 
cance but serve to gloss over con- 
troversies or to cover unavowed 
changes in policies. Evaluated 
against such testimony, Labbé’s 
analysis conveys a far more ra- 
tional process of ideology-forma- 
tion and of decision-making than 
would seem to exist in reality. The 
Same objection can be made to 
the equally thorough and method- 
ologically sophisticated study by 
Badie on the PCF’s role in strike 
movements.‘ 

During the short stewardship of 
Rochet (he was effectively PCF 
leader only from 1964 to 1970), it 
was boldly stated that dogmatism 
had become the main obstacle to 
the development of the correct 
party line; opportunism no longer 
constituted the most condemned 
deviation (see Rochet’s 1965 re- 
port on “Marxism, Humanism and 
the Role of the Intellectuals” in 
Montanari, pp. 214 ff.). It was felt 
that to stress the humanistic as- 
pects of Marxism would facilitate 
the desired rapprochement be- 
tween Communists and Christians. 
Those were the years when Ga- 
raudy was given free rein to frat- 
ernize with progressive Catholics 
and to join the intellectual com- 
munity at large in the rediscovery 
of Marx’s early writings and in the 
reinterpretation of Hegel. At the 


and almost moving account in Thorez. Vie 
Secréte et Vie Publique (Thorez. The Secret 
Life and the Public Life), Paris, Fayard, 1975, 
pp. 511 ff. 

3See, for example, Robrieux, op. cit. There 
is now an abundance of similar testimony 
available in the “confessions” of such 
former party leaders as Charles Tillon, 
Auguste Lecoeur, and others. 

‘Indeed, Annie Kriegel voices this 
criticism in her interesting preface to Badie’s 
book. 
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Same time, it is worth noting that 
Louis Althusser—another promi- 
nent party intellectual—was repri- 
manded only slightly, not cen- 
Sured, when he denounced hu- 
manist Marxism as a falsification 
of mature Marxist and Leninist 
thought with possibly disastrous 
consequences for the party’s 
practice.° 

In this period ideological uncer- 
tainties and shifts among the vari- 
Ous groups competing for the top 
leadership positions in the PCF 
were aggravated by governmental 
policies which blunted the party’s 
opposition to the regime. France’s 


5On the differing views of Garaudy and 
Althusser, see the articles by Maurice 
Cranston, “The Thought of Roger Garaudy,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, 
DC), September-October 1970, pp. 11-18, and 
“The Ideology of Althusser,” ibid., March- 
April 1973, pp. 53-60. 
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otherwise have been to the dis- 
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party’s links to its own student and 
youth movements were weakened 
by rifts over questions both of doc- 
trine and of practical policy. 


AS A CONSEQUENCE of such de- 
velopments, the party was ideo- 
logically unprepared for the events 
of May 1968—when students 
Staged violent riots and when 
spontaneous strike movements of 
millions of workers outstripped 
the Communist trade unions with 
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their radical demands. The loss of 
votes in the June 1968 elections 
to the National Assembly was 
painful enough. But more ominous 
for the party was the twofold dan- 
ger of being outflanked on the left 
and at the same time being frus- 
trated in its desire to reintegrate 
the French polity. 

The authors reviewed here pay 
considerable attention to an ex- 
planation of the party’s reactions to 
the events of May-June 1968. In 
Johnson’s opinion, ideological dif- 
ferences were at the heart of the 
bitter rivalry among the PCF, the 
students, and various other ele- 
ments of the Left. His analysis of 
the respective ideological positions 
leads him to the correct conclusion 
that within the party, “bureau- 
cratization has reduced theory to 
stereotyped ideological discourse” 
(p. 160). His study suffers, how- 
ever, from an insufficient knowl- 
edge of the many-sided traditions 
of the French labor movement. 
For, while Johnson sees nothing 
but “rigidity” (which would have 
proven disastrous), Badie’s ex- 
tensive discussion of the same 
events explains why the party and 
its trade-union arm, the General 
Confederation of Labor (CGT), 
rapidly regained the control which 
they had momentarily lost.® 

Badie’s functional analysis 
demonstrates quite convincingly 
how throughout its history the PCF 
and Communist union leaders 
have drawn inspiration, and often 
success, from Lenin’s nuanced 
prescriptions for the correct rela- 
tionship between party and trade 
unions. In contrast to Johnson, 
Badie seems at times to be over- 
impressed by the party’s perform- 
ance and to underplay its fail- 


‘Of considerable interest in this regard 
is the lengthy report on the 1968 events by 
Georges Séguy, General Secretary of the CGT 
(in Montanari, pp. 241-57), a document that 
Johnson seems to have ignored. 


ures. Nonetheless, his discussion 
of the party’s ability to mobilize 
time and again significant parts of 
the working class by applying Len- 
inist fundamentals complements 
Georges Lavau’s earlier character- 
ization of the party’s function as 
mainly “tribunal.’’”? Badie demon- 
strates that, beyond its role as a 
tribune through which certain 
social groups could voice their 
protests and demands, the PCF 
has frequently been able to turn 
labor conflicts into political strug- 
gle. 

Within the party, recriminations 
over the events of 1968 caused 
the ouster of Roger Garaudy, to 
date the last expulsion of a promi- 
nent PCF spokesman on grounds 
of ideological errors. There is no 
need to retrace here Garaudy’s 
metamorphosis from a hard-line 
Stalinist to a bitter critic of the 
party’s insensitive attitude toward 
the students during the events, 
and subsequently to a whole- 
hearted partisan of the Czecho- 
slovak Spring.8 The further course 
of his intellectual evolution follow- 
ing removal from the PCF in 1970 
is suggested by his work L’Alter- 
native, published two years later. 
Shunning the customary mea 
culpa of an ex-Marxist-Leninist, 
Garaudy finds in the early Marx 
and the late Lenin? scriptural justi- 


7Lavau coined the term in his article, 

“The Communist Party in the French Political 
System,” in Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques, Le communisme en 
France, Paris, Armand Colin, 1969, pp. 32-33. 
It should be noted that this characterization 
of the PCF is accepted by Elleinstein in 

his Lettre Ouverte . . .(p. 35). 

®On the controversies between the PCF 
and Garaudy, see Cranston’s article on 
Garaudy cited in footnote 5, and also 
Johnson, pp. 101 ff. 

*His main reference is to one of Lenin's 
last articles, an indeed interesting discussion 
of cooperatives and of the need for a cultural 
revolution. The article was reprinted under 
the title “On Cooperation,” in V. |. Lenin, 
Selected Works, Vol. 3, Moscow, International 
Publishers, 1975, pp. 698-704. 
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fication for a new utopia. Auto- 
gestion (self-management) be- 
comes the key concept for his al- 
ternative of a “constructive” rather 
than “convulsive” revolution. Be- 
sides Marx and Lenin, he invokes 
other preceptors: Georges Sorel, 
Antonio Gramsci, and, frequently, 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau. It is 
quite striking how easily Garaudy, 
who spent most of his adult life in 
the communist ‘“‘counter-society”’ 
(to use Annie Kriegel’s term), re- 
joins traditions of French social 
theory far more informed by moral 
idealism than by historical ma- 
terialism. His version of Marxism 
frequently approximates the lan- 
guage of Jean Jaurès and does not 
avoid the confusions of Jaurès’s 
eclecticism. But while Jaurès 
forged a party of democratic so- 
cialism as his vehicle, Garaudy 
will probably remain isolated. 


AT THE same 1970 PCF Congress 
which ostracized Garaudy, Georges 
Marchais, who had first become 
notorious outside of party circles 
for his brutal attacks against the 
student leaders in 1968, developed 
at length the concept of an “ad- 
vanced democracy,” which he 
coupled with the strategy of “the 
union of the Left.”1° Actually, the 
concept of an “advanced democ- 
racy” had made its first appear- 
ance as early as 1968 in the par- 
ty’s so-called Manifesto of Cham- 
pigny.!! At that time, the PCF 
countered the criticism from the 
left to which it was then exposed 
by emphasizing the party’s peren- 
nial claim to form the revolutionary 
vanguard (see Labbé, pp. 160). In 
1970, by contrast, Marchais de- 
scribed advanced democracy in 


‘Portions of his address are presented in 
Montanari, pp. 258 ff. For the full text, see 
Cahiers du communisme (Paris), 
February-March 1970, pp. 25-102. 

“Reprinted in ibid., January 1969, pp. 
120-42. 
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more innocuous terms, designed 
to make it more palatable as a 
common goal for Communists and 
Socialists, and eventually for the 
entire Left. And, as his own “con- 
tribution” to the polycentrism of 
the international communist move- 
ment, he christened the stages 
leading to advanced democracy 
(which one day, if the electorate 
so decided, might “open the way 
to socialism”) as “socialism in 
French colors.” 

The concepts of “advanced 
democracy” and “union of the 
Left” have remained ambiguous 
over the last decade despite nu- 
merous out-of-context references 
by the party to the Communist 
Manifesto and to the “teachings of 
Lenin.” The notions have been 
used widely in support of the ag- 
gressive alliance policies inau- 
gurated by Rochet and pursued by 
his successor Marchais. Inasmuch 
as the overwhelming majority of 
Frenchmen were the victims of 
state monopoly capitalism, Rochet 
had proclaimed, nothing stood in 
the way of enlisting to the cause 
“the whole people with the sole 
exception of the feudal barons of 
big business.”!? Apart from the 
reference to feudalism, this state- 
ment—wittingly or unwittingly— 
seems a reedition of Abbé Sieyes’s 
denunciation on the eve of the 
French Revolution of the narrow 
base of the ancien regime (200,000 
individuals in a nation of 26 mil- 
lion, he had said). 

One may ponder whether the 
Marxists in the PCF have unlearned 
what they once knew about the 
difference between a “bourgeois” 
and a “socialist” revolution. It at 
least seemed that a colossal sub- 
jectivism had triumphed, and that 


'2Large portions of his report are presented 
by Montanari, pp. 214 ff. For the full text, 
see Cahiers du communisme, May-June 1966, 
pp. 281-322. 
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all Marxist insight into false revolu- 
tionary “consciousness” had been 
forgotten when the PCF proclaimed 
in 1974 that the “union of the 
French people” (against the small 
number of its enemies) was being 
forged. References to “building 
socialism” were replaced by terms 
such as “new democracy” and 
“democratic change.”!3 In this 
context, it also became obvious 
that the “union of the French peo- 
ple” was regarded as a broad 
people’s front transcending the 
partnership with the Socialist 
Party.!4 

There followed, at the 1976 PCF 
Congress, the elimination of the 
term ‘‘dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat” from the party statutes.!° The 
principled discussions which this 
change precipitated before and 
after—but not during—the con- 
gress are recorded in Balibar’s 
book. Balibar’s contention that 
the dictatorship of the proletariat 
was the very essence of socialism 
and that the party might court dis- 
aster if it forgot Lenin’s insights 
was Challenged by another party 
intellectual, Political Bureau mem- 
ber Guy Besse. Besse, however, 
offered little in the way of refuta- 
tion except that the founding fa- 


. Althusser applauded this turn toward a 
broad alliance in a l'Humanité article 
reprinted in his Essays in Self-Criticism, 
London, New Left Books, and Atlantic 
Highlands, NJ, Humanities Press, 1976, pp. 
208 ff. To the outsider, this article—and for 
that matter the entire volume—appears to be 
an intellectual debasement of the worst 
kind. It leads one to wonder whether in 
the eyes of the party leadership such 
doctrinary exercises have any significance. 

“The Socialist Party attacked the emphasis 
by the PCF on “the union of the French 
people” as a new Strategy threatening the 
leftist coalition. See a report summarized in 
Le Monde, Jan. 29, 1976. 

‘SThe proposal was made by Georges 
Marchais, who had declared in 1964 that 
“to abandon the concept [of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat] would mean to slide to 
bourgeois democracy.” On this and on the 
checkered history of the concept prior to its 
official elimination, see Labbe, pp. 179 ff. 


thers had declared the struggle for 
socialism and the struggle for de- 
mocracy to be ‘inseparable. What- 
ever stood in the way of a success- 
ful broadening of democracy, 
Besse contended, should be elim- 
inated.!® 

In connection with this debate, 
it is noteworthy that throughout 
his book Balibar is also highly crit- 
ical of the writings of his colleague 
Jean Elleinstein. According to 
Balibar, Elleinstein, by picturing 
the Soviet regime as a classic ex- 
ample of a perverted dictatorship 
of the proletariat had contributed 
to the discrediting and eventual 
abandonment of the concept by 
the PCF.?” 

Whatever the merit of Balibar’s 
specific critique of Elleinstein, it 
would certainly appear that it has 
become Elleinstein’s assignment 
to describe the PCF in the most 
endearing terms possible. In his 
book on the PCF, published by a 
bourgeois publishing house, El- 
leinstein gives what purports to be 
an open and comprehensive view 
of the structure and the personnel 
of the party, its working methods, 
and activities. Seemingly factual 
and quite interesting information 
abounds, leaving the impression 
that there is nothing to hide. The 
discussion of program is avoided, 
but it is couched in terms that 
make an updated Marxism-Len- 


‘®See Balibar, pp. 185-92. Despite these 
differences, the two opponents are coauthors 
of a philosophical treatise published by the 
PCF’s publishing house. See Etienne Balibar, 
Guy Besse, et al., Sur la Dialectique (On 
the Dialectic), Paris, Editions Sociales, 1977. 
Yet one is probably not justified in 
concluding from this that the controversy 
over the dictatorship concept is mere 
shadowboxing. 

'7See Elleinstein’s monumental Histoire de 
’U.R.S.S. (History of the USSR), 4 Vols., 
Paris, Editions Sociales, 1972-75, and his 
incisive article, “The West and the Lesson 
of Petrograd,” Le Monde, Nov. 7, 1977. This 
is just some of the evidence that 
controversies about the Soviet Union 
continue to create divisions within the PCF. 
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inism seem a most sensible prop- 
osition for all reform-minded 
Frenchmen. It is obviously most 
important to the author to dispel 
any notion that the leadership and 
the militants of the party operate 
in a subculture estranged from the 
mainstream of French society.!® 


PURSUIT of its alliance strategy 
has presented the PCF with the 
sort of theoretical problems which, 
as Georges Lichtheim so accurately 
pointed out, can only be resolved 
in practice.!? As Marchais made 
clear at the 1976 Party Congress, 
abandonment of the term “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat” in 
no way involved abandonment of 
the organizational principle of 
democratic centralism and the 
claim of the PCF to be the van- 
guard of the French working 
class.? As long as these two funda- 
ments of what the party considers 
its Marxist-Leninist legitimacy are 
safeguarded, broad and extrava- 
gant alliance policies can do no 
harm. 

Consequently, since the mid- 
1970’s, the PCF’s practice has 
consisted in combining the call 
for a union of the French people 
with efforts to intensify party in- 
fluence in the factories and other 
places of work. The more the 
Socialist Party gained ascendancy 
over the PCF in public opinion, 
the more strenuous and effective 


‘The picture provided by two outsiders, 
André Harris and Alain de Sedouy, Voyage a 
l'intérieur du Parti Communiste (A Journey 
Inside the Communist Party), Paris, Éditions 
Seuil, 1974, is in many ways similar. But in 
this case the authors do not pretend that 
what they were able to see and evaluate is all 
there is to the PCF. 

'8See Georges Lichtheim, Marxism in 
Modern France, New York, NY, Columbia 
University Press, 1966, p. 94. 

2°Chevenement (pp. 220 ff.) gives an 
excellent and trenchant analysis of Marchais’ 
report. For the text of the report see 
Cahiers du communisme, February-March 
1976, pp. 12-72. 


became the efforts of the Com- 
munist Party to assert its role 
as the vanguard of the proletariat. 
The books by Labbé, Badie, and 
Chevènement offer ample evi- 
dence that mobilization of the 
workers—mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, through its 8,000 factory 
cells—has remained the focal 
point of the PCF’s efforts and that 
its activities often surpass in effect 
those of the Communist-con- 
trolled trade union movement, the 
CGT. Indeed, the tensions arising 
between the Communists and 
Socialists over the PCF’s attempt 
to entrench itself as the vanguard 
of the working class had reached 
the breaking point a number of 
times in many parts of the country 
long before central negotiations 
between the parties actually broke 
down. 

The ostensible cause of the rup- 
ture was disagreement over the is- 
sue of nationalizations. However, 
it is difficult to assess how impor- 
tant the issue of nationalization 
has truly become for the PCF. 
Public ownership of industry be- 
fore a socialist society has been 
secured had never previously been 
high on the party’s agenda except 
during the relatively short post- 
liberation period, when party and 
union influence in the newly na- 
tionalized concerns had opened 
possibilities for a power play. Has 
this attitude changed in spite of 
the fact that “advanced democ- 
racy” is described as being just 
the anteroom for socialism? Cer- 
tainly the accounts of the party 
debates of the last decade pro- 
vided by the books reviewed here 
reflect precious little discussion 
about the economic significance 
of nationalizations. Indeed, for a 
Marxist party, the dearth of seri- 
ous economic analysis (and of 
qualified economists) is astound- 
ing. The one comprehensive party- 
sponsored economic treatise, of 
which Montanari publishes some 
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passages (pp. 272-88), lacks orig- 
inality and compares unfavorably 
with the far more serious analyses 
by such Communist dissenters as 
Ernest Mandel and Serge Mallet.2} 

The unwillingness of the PCF to 
discuss the consequences for the 
French economy of the targeted 
nationalizations suggests that its 
interest was from the very begin- 
ning confined to the political capi- 
tal it could derive from the pro- 
posals. After the events of 1968, 
the demand for a substantial ex- 
tension of the public sector was 
the PCF’s answer to the New Left’s 
demands for autogestion, disliked 
by the party because it might leave 
too much room to spontaneity and 
too little to party and union control. 
During the negotiations over the 
Common Program, differences 
between the Socialists and the 
Communists about the appropriate 
extent of nationalizations were 
downplayed. It was only more re- 
cently, when such differences ap- 
peared a welcome issue to demar- 
cate the PCF from the “reformism”’ 
of the Socialists that they were re- 
vived. Even then the debate over 
what were the “commanding 
heights” that a government of the 
Left would have to secure paid little 
attention to economics. Rather, 
the dispute served as a pretext to 
abandon the strategy of the Com- 
mon Program.?? 


ELLEINSTEIN’S Lettre Ouverte, 
written hastily after the break, is a 
curiosity in terms of traditional 
intraparty alignments. It presents 
an apologia for a leftward turn in 
the party line by a spokesman of 
the PCF’s right wing. In this work 
the author’s criticism of the USSR 
and of countries in the Soviet orbit 
reaches a high pitch. He argues 
that since the Russian experience 
had lost all significance for devel- 
opments in France, it became 
of utmost importance to drop the 
reference to the dictatorship of 
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the proletariat in the party statutes. 
Because of its contribution to the 
party’s long-range strategy, the 
1976 Party Congress is likened to 
that of the December 1920 Con- 
gress of Tours, which consecrated 
the split with the Socialists. Marx- 
ism is condescendingly praised as 
an “ideology whose scientific 
methodology as well as its political 
expansiveness[!] has proved at- 
tractive to intellectuals because of 
its interdisciplinary character” 
(p. 84). But since Lenin had not 
developed a generally valid theory 
of the transition to socialism, it 
might be better to discontinue ref- 
erences to “Marxism-Leninism” 
(p. 90). While Thorez is scorned 
for having clung to an obsolete 
pauperization theory, Rousseau, 
Pierre Proudhon, and Gramsci are 
praised for their insights. In order 
to win the allegiance of the pro- 
ponents of a “cultural gauchisme,” 
including the ecologists, there is 
even faint praise for practices of 
autogestion. “Far from contrasting 
reform and revolution we must 
unite both in a totality that is radi- 
cally new in contemporary history” 
(p. 43). Yet what the Socialists are 
doing is wrong (because it is the 
Socialists that are doing it?), for 
they are moving toward the politi- 
cal center and thereby endangering 
the “project?” to which the CP is 


21For the complete PCF treatise, see 
Le Capitalisme monopoliste de l’État. Traité 
marxiste d'économie politique (State 
Monopoly Capitalism. A Marxist Treatise on 
Political Economy), 2 vols., Paris, Éditions 
Sociales, 1971 and 1974. Both Althusser and 
Balibar have criticized in their writings the 
concept of “state monopoly capitalism” as a 
deviation from Marxist theory. (Some excerpts 
from Mallet are also published by Montanari, 
pp. 176-94.) 

22One of the party’s principal economists, 
in charge of instruction in economics at the 
Central Party School, has discussed these 
questions with as much arrogance as 
naiveté. See Philippe Herzog, “The Will to 
Break in Order to Change,” Le Monde, Dec. 
16, 1977. 
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committed. Hence the break.?3 
Writing before the break, Che- 

vénement provides a far more 

serious analysis of the reasons 


**Despite this attempt to justify the 
PCF’s current strategy, Elleinstein has more 
recently (see footnote 1 above) published 
comments critical of it in the noncom- 
munist press. He is not the only Communist 
in an important party post to criticize PCF 
strategy in the aftermath of the 1978 
parliamentary elections. Even more vehement 
and far more searching were the recrimina- 
tions voiced by Althusser, spokesman of the 
party’s Left and of many of its intellectuals. 
See Le Monde, April 25, 26, 27, and 28, 
1978. 

At the time of this writing, it is 
impossible to determine how far the 
internal criticism of the party will 
spread and what the outcome of the crisis 
will be. But there is little doubt that the 
ongoing discussion will continue to touch 
on many of the problems raised in the 
present article. 


underlying the conflict. His and 
Elleinstein’s evaluations of the 
place occupied by the Left in the 
present French political scene are 
in many ways concordant. But un- 
like his Communist counterpart, 
the Socialist author treats the 
earlier and recent ideological de- 
velopment of the two parties in a 
manner devoid of sectarianism 
and propagandistic deformations. 
What is more important, Chevène- 
ment is well enough versed in the 
history of Marxism and of organized 
labor, French and foreign, and 
experienced enough a politician to 
know that what is at stake is not 
different interpretations of doc- 
trine.24 

The rivalry is over power, not 
over ideology. The root problem is 
mutual suspicion that the other 
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partner will seek to abuse the 
power which the partnership might 
provide. As for Marxism-Leninism, 
it continues to serve the PCF as it 
has so often during the party’s long 
history, even though the present 
level of intellectual discourse is 
particularly low. It remains a pseu- 
doscientific language which serves 
to interpret and reinterpret past 
and present party policy, and to 
hold together a disciplined working- 
class movement. 


24Even in regard to strategy, the 
differences appear in no way fundamental, 
since the formation of a “class front” 
(which the Socialist Party has accepted 
as a description of its own strategy) does 
not vary substantially from the alliance 
policies of the PCF. Since the break, 
Chevènement has pursued the questions 
raised in his book in the article 
“A Crisis of Will,” ibid., Dec. 17-18, 1977. 





Alexander Yanov — 
Writing Between the Lines 


By Walter C. Clemens, Jr. 


“Social Contradictions and the 
Social Struggle in the Post- 
Stalinist USSR: Essays by 
Alexander Yanov.” Translated 
as a separate issue of /nter- 
national Journal of Sociology 
(White Plains, NY), Vol. 6, 
Nos. 2-3, Summer 1976. 
ALEXANDER YANOV. Détente 
After Brezhnev: The Domestic 
Roots of Soviet Foreign Policy. 
Berkeley, CA, University of 
California, Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, 1977. 


RUSANOV in Aleksandr Solzheni- 
tsyn’s Cancer Ward always de- 
manded to be the first to get the 
newspaper, because only he knew 
how to decipher its coded mes- 
Sages. Only he knew how to ascer- 
tain the real meaning of articles 
from their location, what they said 
and did not say.! Likewise, Leonid 
Brezhnev’s speeches, Alexander 
Yanov tells us in one of the two 
volumes reviewed here, often con- 
vey an “underlying meaning” not 
immediately apparent to the ca- 
sual reader. “The art in this kind 
of communication,” Yanov says, 
“consists in being able to set forth 
one’s ideas in such a way that 
those for whom they are intended 
understand everything, while those 
against whom they are directed 
find nothing to take offense at.’ 

Writing for many years in a vari- 
ety of central and regional peri- 
odicals of the USSR, Yanov him- 


self became astute at this art. Like 
many other Soviet writers and 
leaders, he managed to put for- 
ward his own views in ways ap- 
parently compatible with the limits 
of the party line. In the West since 
1974, he has continued to publish 
widely, but now with the liberty to 
spell out what could be said only 
elliptically in his previous incar- 
nation. 

Many writers in the USSR and in 
other countries subject to political 
censorship have cultivated the art 
of esoteric communication, some 
more boldly and at greater risk 
than Yanov, but the collection of 
his essays published in a wide 
range of Soviet publications from 
1966 to 1973 and translated in 
the Summer 1976 issue of the 
International Journal of Sociology 
provides a vivid illustration of how 
one man worked for liberalizing 
change within (and around) the 
establishment. His full-length 
book, written in the West, permits 
us to assess the contributions 
such a writer can make, as well as 
the problems he faces, in a new 
and freer environment. 


YANOV’S WORK in the USSR 
should be seen as part of a renais- 
sance of critical analysis emerging 


‘Pavel Nikolayevich Rusanov in 
Solzhenitsyn's Rakovyy korpus (Cancer 
Ward), Paris, YMCA Press, 1970, p. 183. 

?Détente after Brezhnev.. ., p. 16. 
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there since Stalin’s death, moving 
forward in fits and starts, impelled 
and then repressed by a variety of 
factors. This movement has been 
spurred in part by important fig- 
ures in the party leadership who 
have wanted the economy—in- 
deed, the whole Soviet system—to 
function more efficiently. This 
goal, they concluded, required 
some criticism of prevailing atti- 
tudes, structures, and modes of 
operation. Thus, Yanov’s exposé 
of collective farm abuses in Smo- 
lensk was published in 1966—de- 
spite some powerful opposition— 
because of support extending all 
the way to the CPSU Politburo.* 
But one could never know the 
precise limits of official toleration. 
Less than one tenth of the articles 
which Yanov submitted were ever 
published in the USSR, he says, 
with most seemingly rejected on 
political grounds rather than for 
stylistic or substantive reasons.* 
Persistence paid off, however, 
and Yanov managed to be a mem- 
ber of the Writers’ Union for many 
years and to publish his work in 
sources so diverse as Komsomol’- 
skaya pravda, Voprosy literatury, 
Novyy mir, and Literaturnaya 
gazeta. His themes, too, were 
diverse—from collective farm life 
to Slavophile criticism to an ap- 


3From an oral communication to the 
author in Washington, DC, in 1977. 
‘Ibid. 
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preciation of a new book on Hegel. 
But buried in each essay was an 
outlook toward life which, if lifted 
from the specific context, con- 
tained drastic implications for 
Soviet life. 

By reviewing 19th-century and 
contemporary literary debates, 
Yanov portrayed the deep, almost 
irrational wellsprings of Soviet 
sensitivity to foreign criticism. He 
quoted Catherine the Great’s view 
| that “the enemies of Russian glory 
try to portray Russia the way they 
would like this country to be but 
not the way it is: as a flourishing 
and mighty land.’ 

The Slavophiles, Yanov noted in 
the same essay, led the struggle 
against the political idolatry which 
held the Tsar could do no wrong. 
They also struggled for a secular- 
ization of authority and for un- 
limited freedom of speech. But, 
like the Tsarist censors, they 
erred in demanding that literature 
present an invariably positive at- 
titude toward life in Russia. They 
did not understand that to love 
one’s people and country it is 
necessary first to understand them. 
As Yanov puts it, 


One can and must truly love one’s 
people only if one knows why one 
loves them. It is only in the pro- 
cess of the most unsparing analy- 
sis and investigation, through dis- 
covering what is true and what is 
good—what has withstood the 
blows of criticism—that one can 
be sure that he loves what is really 
good and genuine and not some- 
thing that is false and evil.® 


Slavophiles objected to the 
“natural school,” which lumped 


šin ‘The Riddle of Slavophile Criticism,” 
Voprosy literatury (Moscow), No. 5 
1969, as translated in the reviewed 
issue of International Journal of Sociology, 
p. 186. 

ibid., p. 192. 


together the sins of both the 
“people” and the ‘“public” and 
which, by its “total disregard for 
the bright side,” became in effect 
the agent of a Germanized ‘‘pub- 
lic,” an instrument of ideological 
subversion of the “people.” But 
the ideology of the Tsarist estab- 
lishment was also against foreign 
subversion. It saw Russian society 
as unique, “formed from one ma- 
terial, the only one of its kind.” It 
called for tightening ranks around 
the autocratic Tsar to block the 
spread of base Western ideas. The 


society is healthy; evil comes from. 


without. Uvarov’s triad’ had tried 
to shift the blame for the infection 
of Russian society from the rotten- 
ness of the social mechanism to 
the realm of ideology. In Yanov’s 
words, “just as irrational parents 
attribute their children’s mischief 
to what they learned on the streets, 
so the lordly father of the Russian 
nation explained the Decembrists 
by the evil ideological influence of 
the West.’ 

In another essay, reviewing a 
book on Hegel, Yanov noted that 
observation of contradictions may 
Stimulate one’s thought. Hegel’s 
notion of contradiction “teaches 
us to think, and however strange it 
may seem...it teaches us to 
think in a modern way, systemati- 
cally, concretely, in a structured 
manner....’’ Yanov_ asserted 
that we are all philosophers to 
some degree, and that “all, or al- 
most all of us, at some time, at 
some moment, however unique 
and fleeting’ become “indepen- 
dent thinkers’’—‘demiurges of 
our own conception of things, like 
Prince Andrey on the battlefield of 
Austerlitz....’’ He cautioned, 


7S.S.Uvarov, Tsar Nicholas I’s Minister of 
Education from 1833 to 1849, upheld the 
three principles of “Orthodoxy, Autocracy, 
and the National Principle.” 

*“The Riddle of Slavophile Criticism,” 
loc. cit., p. 206. 
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however, that “to think indepen- 
dently and originally is an art, a 
science.’ 

Despite his liberal reformist 
tendencies, Yanov was far from 


being a defender of art for its own 


sake in the USSR. Instead, he 
worked within the didactic tradi- 
tion, arguing that art must serve 
the people—in a progressive man- 
ner. We see this in Yanov’s writings 
on the role of the hero in literature 
and film. 

In the Soviet Union, the positive 
hero of the long Stalin years began 
to fade as early as 1952, and the 
process picked up momentum 
through the decade. By 1962 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn had intro- 


duced to the Soviet reader Ivan 


Denisovich, a prometheus who 
held out against aspects of the 
system rather than cheerfully 
serving it. However, by the late 
1960’s the screw had turned again, 
and a conservative critic, A. Lan- 
shchikov, attacked the “‘self- 
searching” or “confessional” prose 
of the 1960’s for portraying per- 
sons concerned primarily not with 
the question of their vocation but 
with how to ensure a comfortable 
future—‘‘anything you like, only’ 
not a worker, peasant, or soldier.” 
On what basis could such protag- 
onists claim a special role in social 
life? They pretended to be innova- 
tors and creators so formidable as 
to warrant attention. Such persons 
have no social ties with the labor- 
ing masses but exhibit “a frank 
tendency toward “elitism.” 
Refuting Lanshchikov, Yanov 
wrote that the nature of the hero 
must change with the evolution of 


*“The Living Hegel,’ Novyy mir (Moscow), 
No. 7, 1971, as translated in the reviewed 
issue of /nternational Journal of 
Sociology, pp. 181 and 183. 

‘°Lanshchikov’s views are detailed and 
referenced in the Yanov essay “The Young 
Hero,” Novyy mir, No: 7, 1972, translated 
in ibid., pp. 118-75. 


society and the economy. Contra- 
dictions will well up within the 
individual, but society’s future 
depends upon the members of the 
comfortable generation with di- 
plomas in hand. Yanov contended 
that it was sufficient in the 1960’s 
for a hero to struggle basically 
alone, adapting to the system; in 
the 1970’s, he argued, the hero 
must become an individualistic 
manager eager and able to change 
the system. The literary hero, like 
the economy, must shift from 
quantitative to qualitative improve- 
ments.!! 

As for Soviet films, these, too, 
Should and did reveal societal con- 
flict, Yanov asserted in another 
essay. Here he quoted P.N. De- 
michev, the Soviet Communist 
Party’s watchdog for cultural af- 
fairs, who had said that “current 
social processes are distinguished 
by the tremendous complexity of 
different tendencies and by the in- 
terplay and conflict between them.” 
Such conflicts, Yanov went on, are 
intensified by the scientific-tech- 
nical revolution, which gives rise 
to competing and often incompati- 
ble programs backed by innovators 
and conservatives. “Both in art 
and reality all these contradictory 
programs and tendencies are per- 
sonified in actual people, are em- 
bodied in human relations.” Con- 
flicting programs are sustained by 
the real interests of individuals 
concerned. Art thus becomes an 
indicator and monitor of social 
Struggle.!2 


NOW THAT HE is out of the USSR 
and can express himself openly, 
Yanov continues to stump for liberal 
ideals, supplementing the informa- 
tion acquired during his life there 
with ideas and data gleaned from 
Several years in the West. His views 
have been set out, inter alia, in 
Kontinent, several essays in The 
New York Times, and in Détente 


Problems of Communism May-June 1978 
SL ARTES OT ITI INE TDA eT ATES 


After Brezhnev. In these works 
one finds some insights that Yanov 
developed in the Soviet Union but 
did not express in print there— 
even between the lines. Two of 
these ideas seem especially im- 
portant and, to me, plausible if not 
fully demonstrated. 

First, Yanov argues that the 
USSR “is ruled in practice by two 
Central Committees: the Central 
Committee apparatus—i.e., six 
thousand clerks in Staraya Square 
in Moscow headed by fifteen oli- 
garchs (the Soviet variant of the 
US executive branch), and the 
Central Committee Plenum, dom- 
inated by the little Stalins (the 
Soviet variant of the Legislative 
branch).” Itis this dyarchy, Yanov 
contends, that has paralyzed 
Brezhnev’s will in recent years, 
because the plenum members, 
though personally selected by 
Brezhnev, “are members of their 
social groups first and function- 
aries second.”?3 

A second intriguing idea is that 
industrial projects of the type of 
the mammoth Kama Truck Plant, 
built with substantial Western 
assistance, may harm the Soviet 
economy more than they help it. 
This, Yanov argues, is because 
their managers acquire a priority 
claim on resources like those en- 
joyed by military plants, leading 
them to pillage and disrupt the 
rest of the economy.!4 

Yanov castigates the West for 
not doing more to build a left-of- 
center coalition to succeed Brezh- 
nev. The “leftists” whom Yanov 
wants the West to bolster are the 


“Ibid. 

'2“Cinema and the Scientific-Technical 
Revolution,” /skusstvo kino (Moscow), No. 
11, 1972, translated in the reviewed issue of 
International Journal of Sociology, pp. 
114-15. 

'3Détente After Brezhnev..., p. 41. 

“Economic Colonialism in the 
Soviet,” The New York Times, Aug. 11, 1977, 
p. A-17. 
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disgruntled managers of the USSR, 
men wanting more freedom to in- 
novate, hire, and fire as they 
please, in order to make their sys- 
tem more efficient. Greater mana- 
gerial autonomy, Yanov argues, 
threatens the party clerks who 
now broker and mediate most eco- 
nomic transactions. Yanov con- 
tends that the only “natural ally” 
for the West is the middle mana- 
gerial class of the USSR. Socialist 
managers offer the “only real mass 
[sic] opposition to the regime.”!15 

Surely no Western government 
wants a neo-Stalinist regime to 
seize control in Moscow, but Yanov 
provides no evidence to persuade 
the reader that the managers he 
would support are “liberal” or 
“leftist.” At best, some want more 
autonomy to make their system 
more efficient and to aggrandize 
their own roles in it. Convergence 
in industrial organization, as Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski and Samuel P. 
Huntington noted long ago, does 
not assure political convergence.'!® 

It is difficult to conceive, further- 
more, how Western governments 
could do much more than they are 
already doing to draw the Kremlin 
into a deeper web of interdepen- 
dent ties—commercial, cultural, 
scientific, and security. Yanov 
warns that prolongation of the sta- 
tus quo in East-West relations 
could provoke a right-wing reaction 
in Russia,!”? but he has little to 
propose other than an intensifica- 
tion of détente and trade, i.e., 
more of the same. 


THOUGH he has read much his- 
tory and has been exposed to cen- 


'“Détente and the Soviet Managerial 
Class,” ibid., Aug. 21, 1975, p. 35. 

'6Political Power USA/USSR, New York, NY, 
Viking, 1963. 

This danger is analyzed by Yanov in his 
recent volume, The Russian New Right: 
Right-Wing Ideologies in the Contemporary 
USSR, Berkeley, CA, University of California, 
Institute of International Studies, 1978. 
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ters of power in Moscow and the 
West, Yanov’s intellectual tradition 
leads him to disregard alternative 
explanations and prescriptions. 
Like some other Russian dissi- 
dents, Yanov sometimes runs the 
risk of becoming, as Dostoevksy 
once called himself, a political 
pamphleteer. 

Yanov is virtually an archetype 
of the Russian intellectual who 
operates gracefully at the inter- 
face between history and literary- 
artistic criticism. For such minds, 
ideas are informed and inspired, 
but not tightly organized to pro- 
duce ascientific analysis. Thus, in 
his book on détente Yanov pre- 
sents us with some evidence of a 
growing right-wing movement in 
the USSR, but he does not sys- 
tematically weigh this against other 
tendencies or assess the condi- 
tions in which each may thrive or 
wither. The prolix style of Soviet 
journalism once helped Yanov to 
generate lines between which he 
could plant somewhat heretical 
ideas. This style, carried over into 
his essays in the West, permits 
him to attract the Western reader, 
but it also serves to fudge or ob- 


scure the process by which his 
mind moves from A to Z. 

Finally, Yanov probably needs 
to trim his expectations about the 
power of free thought and expres- 
sion. He writes that the Western 
intellectual community “could 
work out a precise and detailed 
program to reconcile all the posi- 
tive sociopolitical forces in the 
USSR,” one that would show “that 
the aristocratization of the elite is 
impossible without human rights 
and that a general reconstruction 
of the economy is impossible with- 
out political support from the elite 
as it becomes an aristocracy.”?!8 
Even if Western scholars could 
work such wonders at home or 


'*Détente After Brezhnev ..., p. 15. 

'SIbid., pp. 3-5. 

20An analysis of Soviet literary works 
suggests that the Stalin regime proffered 
substantial material rewards for production 
and scientific achievements as well as 
holding a Damocles’ sword over suspected 
troublemakers. See Vera S. Dunham, /n 
Stalin’s Time, Cambridge, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1976. 

?21Samizdat describes materials circulated 
privately in the USSR in either printed or 
recorded form; tamizdat refers to materials 
by Soviet authors published tam (“there”), 
i.e., outside the USSR. 
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abroad, the day is not imminent, 
to paraphrase Plato, when com- 
missars and philosophers will be- 
come one. 

Besides ideas, Yanov supplies a 
wealth of factual observation serv- 
ing to amplify viewpoints already 
current in Western discussions. 
Thus, he details the ways in which 
“tens of thousands” of Soviet citi- 
zens now benefit materially from 
East-West exchanges, serving to 
“hook” them on détente.!9 In this 
Yanov portrays a new “big deal” 
between the regime and its constit- 
uents, one far broader than Stalin 
concocted.@° 

Though Yanov’s life conditions 
have hardly been conducive to the 
construction of a grand and solid 
synthesis, the breadth of his in- 
vestigations has laid foundations 
which, given more time and con- 
centration, may yield one. Mean- 
while, one can relish the ideas he 
gives off like sparks and—stimu- 
lated by his past and present es- 
says—look with renewed interest 
to what Soviet writers are saying, 
between and in the lines of the of- 
ficial publications, as well as in 
sam- and tamizdat.*! 
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and National Integration in the 
People’s Republic of China. 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard 
University Press, 1976. 
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and Asia: Essays on the Influence 
of Russia on the Asian Peoples. 
Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution 
Press, 1972. 

EDWARD ALLWORTH. Soviet 
Asia: Bibliographies. New York, 
NY, Praeger, 1975. 


SOME DECADES AGO, George 
Orwell commented that one of the 
major British objections to so- 
cialism was the popularly held be- 
lief that the poor—the presumed 
beneficiaries of socialism—smelled 
bad.! Whatever the validity of his 
proposition, the comment. itself 
makes the point that the way in 
which one group perceives another 
is oftentimes the product of con- 
ditioned historical reflex which 
frustrates their making common 
Cause. 

This observation seems borne 
out by an examination of relations 
between ethnic groups in multi- 
national communist states, rela- 
tions which remain troubled de- 
Spite the public commitment of 
ruling parties to the goal of harmo- 
nious integration of all nation- 


‘In Road to Wigan Pier, New York, NY, 
Harcourt, Brace and World, 1958. 


alities. Indeed, one may ask to 
what extent contemporary atti- 
tudes of the majority peoples in 
States such as the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Republic of China 
have been altered by the spirit of 
Marxist-Leninist internationalism 
and to what extent such attitudes 
continue to reflect traditional out- 
looks inherited from the prerevolu- 
tionary pasts of these countries. 
Has Soviet nationality policy in the 
past 60 years been able to develop 
a dynamic alternative to ethnic 
nationalism capable of serving as 
a collective basis for the conver- 
gence (sblizheniye) of Soviet na- 
tionalities before their final merger 
(sliyaniye)? What has been the 
experience of the Chinese Com- 
munists in nationality affairs? 
Each of the books reviewed here 
provides some insight into the 
complex matter of interethnic 
relations under communist rule. 
By focusing on what these studies 
reveal about the perspectives of 
the Russian and Chinese majorities 
regarding the Inner Asian? minor- 
ities of the Soviet Union and the 
PRC and the responding attitudes 


?Inner Asia encompasses the 
Transcaucasus, the Volga-Ural region, 
Siberia, Soviet Central Asia and Sinkiang, 
Tibet and the Himalayan states, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic and Inner 
Mongolia, and Manchuria and the Soviet 
Far East. For the historical geography of 
Inner Asia, see Denis Sinor, /nner Asia, 
Bloomington, IN, Indiana University Press, 
1969, pp. 8-17. 
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‘of these minorities, one can at- 


tempt to assess the impact of tra- 
ditional attitudes on the nation- 
alities policies of these two com- 
munist states. 


JUNE DREYER’S study of the 
theory and practice of national 
integration in the People’s Repub- 
lic of China is without question the 
most important contribution in re- 
cent years to the study of the na- 
tional question in communist 
societies. While her analysis of 


the national question basically 


begins with the Revolution of 
1911, it is useful to review briefly 
China’s earlier history in this 
regard. 

Throughout China’s’ imperial 
period (from 221 B.c. to A.D. 1911, 
i.e., from the rise of the Ch’in 
dynasty to the fall of the Ch’ing 
dynasty), a primary concern of the 
Han was to protect their civiliza- 
tion from the destructive forces of 
the Inner Asian “barbarian” peo- 
ples inhabiting the frontier terri- 
tories. In the Ch’in period, Emperor 
Shih Huang-ti and his general 
T'ien Meng completed construc- 
tion of the Great Wall, which es- 
tablished the boundaries of the 
Chinese state and of Chinese cul- 
ture and symbolized the determi- 
nation of the Han to exclude the 
Inner Asian peoples from their 
civilization. In the early period, 
China sought to keep out the 
Hsiung-nu, Yueh-chih, and Hsien- 
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pi; in the Middle Ages, the Han 
fought the encroachments of the 
Inner Asian steppe empires of the 
Juan-Juan, T’u-chueh (Turks), 
and Uighurs, to name but a few. 
However, the exclusion of these 
peoples was not always possible. 
When military resistance proved 
futile, and when Han diplomacy 
proved unsuccessful in using one 
“barbarian” people to control 
another (i-i-chih-i), the Chinese 
encouraged the sinification of their 


conquerors (/ai-hua). Since the’ 


latter found Chinese culture supe- 
rior to their own, the assimilation 
of the “barbarians” by the Han 
was in all cases swift, complete, 
and voluntary. Thus, Inner Asian 
“barbarian” dynasties (Wei, Liao, 
Chin, Yuan, and Ch’ing) may have 
ruled China or parts thereof for 
860 years of the present millenium, 
but by the time they fell, there was 
little substantive difference be- 
tween them and native Han dy- 
nasties. 

Although, as Dreyer demon- 
Strates, the conflict between Han 
and “barbarian” persisted in the 
thinking of the Republican period 
(1911-49), the Nationalist govern- 
ment adopted no comprehensive 
policy toward the non-Han national 
minorities. Sun Yat-sen’s contra- 
dictory pronouncements on the 
national question did little to al- 
leviate the ambiguity. Sun favored 
the “dying out” of individual na- 
tionalities in order to “unite them 
in a single and political whole,” 
but he also called upon the govern- 
ment to “help and guide the weak 
and small racial groups within 
[China’s] boundaries toward self- 
determination and self-govern- 
ment.” Policy in practice was left 
up to local administrators, who 
were little inclined to advance the 
national well-being of “barbarians.” 


Dreyer, p. 17. 


The Theory of the. Greater Han 
(Ta Han Chu-i), popularized by 
Chiang Kai-shek and right-wing 
elements of the ruling Kuomintang, 
was perhaps the most notorious 
innovation of the Republican 
period. Scientific evidence not- 
withstanding, the theory holds 
that the ‘‘five nationalities” of 
China—Han, Tibetan, Mongol, 
Manchu, and Tatar (the last being 
a collective name for all Turkic 
Muslims)—derive from the same 
racial stock (tsung-tsu) and are 
separated from one another by 
“artificial” factors of language, 
religion, and accident of geograph- 
ic distribution. That Chiang and 
his followers meant to eradicate 
the divisive characteristics and 
reunite the Greater Han race 
through forcible assimilation can- 
not be doubted. But the war with 
Japan and the Civil War left him 
little opportunity to apply the 
theory. 

When the Chinese Communists 
came to power in 1949, their first 
task in nationality affairs, Dreyer 
writes, “was to convince these 
peoples [the national minorities] 
that they [the Communists] were 
Han of a different sort: not the 
greedy land thieves of past anti- 
quity, but the bearers of freedom 
and equality for all” (pp. 67-68). It 
was not at first possible to develop 
a comprehensive policy for all na- 
tional groups because of the dif- 
ferent levels of development of in- 
dividual nationalities. For example, 
the Olunchun (Orochon) were 
aboriginal; scattered Yi communi- 
ties in Yunnan and Szechwan 
practiced slavery; and the Tibetans 
had a developed theocracy, a 
written language and extensive 
literature, and a distinct culture. 
Hampered by ignorance of actual 
conditions in minority areas and 
uncertain of their own position 
there, the Chinese Communist 
leaders moved cautiously to inte- 
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grate these areas into the Chinese 
State. They sought to pay attention 
to the peculiarities of local cir- 
cumstances and were scrupulously 
careful not to repeat the mistakes 
of the Kuomintang. 

Thus, one cannot speak of a 
definite policy for nationalities 
during the early period of com- 
munist rule in China (1949-55), 
only of the broad goal of national 
integration. It was a time of patient 
experimentation, combining rec- 
ognition of the “special character- 
istics” of minority peoples with ef- 
forts to build up national cadres. 
And there were strong signs that 
this liberal approach to the nation- 
al question was succeeding. 

However, these moderate pol- 
icies of national integration came 
under sharp attack from radical 
factions of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party during the rectification 
campaign that followed the set- 
backs of the Hundred Flowers 
campaign and during the Great 
Leap Forward (1956-58). The 
“special characteristics” of the 
non-Han nationalities were held to 
be repugnant, and direct measures 
were taken to eliminate them. 
This frontal assault on national 
traditions undeniably eradicated 
many customs and institutions, 
but it likewise stiffened the resolve 
of the minority peoples to resist 
further sinification. 

The flight of the Dalai Lama to 
India in 1959 constituted another 
major turning point in nationality 
policy, for soon thereafter the 
gradualist policies returned. But 
from that time forth a duel between 
liberalism and radicalism has 
characterized the development of 
Chinese nationality policy. 

The emergence of organized, 
active, and hostile émigrê com- 
munities of Tibetans in India and 
of Uighurs and Kazakhs in Soviet 
Central Asia—after their flight from 
Sinkiang in the wake of the up- 


rising in Gulja (Ining) in 1962 ata 
juncture when Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions were deteriorating steadily— 
had a profound effect on PRC 
nationality policy (as well as on 
Soviet policy in this area). Although 
Dreyer touches on this point, she 
does not develop it. After 1959, 
the goal of national integration 
came to take on a more explicit 
and narrow definition. The issue 
separating liberal and radical 
theoreticians with regard to Chinese 
nationality policy was only timing; 
both groups agreed that the ulti- 
mate end should be assimilation. 

With the onset of the Cultural 
Revolution in 1966, there was 
another swing in the radical direc- 
tion. The policies of the late 1960’s 
further eroded basic national rights 
and forced the economies of mi- 
nority nationality areas into greater 
conformity with the economy of 
Han China. An invigorated hsia- 
fang movement—more _ specifi- 
cally, the “sending down” of Han 
cadres from disbanded Red Guard 
units as settlers—also upset the 
traditional ethnic balance in mi- 
nority nationality regions. The 
mass influx of Chinese not sur- 
prisingly aggravated tensions be- 
tween races, particularly in those 
national minority areas where Red 
Guard behavior had been exces- 
sively cruel. 

Mass resettlement of Chinese in 
the frontier regions of Sinkiang 
and Inner Mongolia was doubtless 
motivated by Peking’s desire to 
ensure the loyalty of populations 
of areas bordering the Soviet Union 
at a time when China’s relations 
with the USSR were at their lowest 
point and Moscow was attempting 
to play on the cleavage between 
the national minorities and the 
Han. Ironically, the Sino-Soviet 
conflict may likewise have been 
the prime reason for Peking’s de- 
cision to return to a liberal line in 
nationality policy in 1970, a line 
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that still prevails today. 


THE RUSSIAN experience with 
Inner Asian peoples closely paral- 
lels that of the Chinese, with one 
important distinction: although 
Successive “barbarian” conquests 
of China never seriously inter- 
rupted the continuity of Chinese 
civilization, the Mongol conquest 
of Russia profoundly altered the 
development and direction of 
Russian culture. By sealing Russia 
off from Europe for two and a half 
centuries, the “Tatar yoke” in- 
sulated Russia from the influence 
of Reformation and Renaissance. 
While in China Khubilai and his 
successors patronized Buddhism 
and absorbed Chinese culture, 
the Muslim heirs of Batu never be- 
came Russified. The initial Rus- 
sian view of Asia—suspicion over- 
laying fear—was cast in this period 
of conquest ana rule by Inner 
Asian peoples. 

The nature and evolution of 
Russian attitudes to oriental peo- 
ples and the Russian impact on 
traditional Asian societies—among 
them, those of Inner Asia—are 
the central themes of the volume 
edited by Wayne Vucinich. Nich- 
Olas Riasanovsky’s essay ‘‘Asia 
through Russian Eyes” stands out 
as a concise, well developed survey 
of Russian intellectual concepts of 
Asia, the Russian role there, and 
the factors that shaped it. Ria- 
Sanovsky’s division of the changing 
Russian view of Asia into three 
historical periods— Conflict, Im- 
perialism, and  Eurasianism— 
seems both chronologically and 
culturally legitimate. 

The first of these periods, of 
course, alludes to the epoch of 
Tatar dominance. The resulting 
mood of suspicious apprehension 
vis-a-vis Asia and Asians has al- 
ready been noted. 

During the Imperial period (from 
the advent of Peter | to 1917), 
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Asians no longer seriously threat- 
ened Russia, and the latter’s at- 
tention was drawn westward. Al- 
though Russian intellectuals con- 
tinued to disagree on the relation- 
ship of Russian to European cul- 
ture, they were unanimous in their 
rejection of Asian civilizations as 
crude, barbaric, and even dirty. At 
the same time, a desire to civilize 
Asia did gain some popularity 
among mid-19th-century Russian 
thinkers who foresaw Asia trans- 
formed by the elevating doctrines 
of Christianity and Progress. In 
China, for one, this kind of “altru- 
istic’ crusading clashed with the 
Han spirit of exclusiveness. There, 
the maxim ‘Do Nothing” (wu-wei) 
typified a self-confidence that Chi- 
nese civilization would ultimately 
overwhelm and assimilate ‘“‘bar- 
barians” by sheer force of example. 
(This is not to argue that Imperial 
China had not manifested its own 
expansionism, but only to reiterate 
that a desire to make converts to 
its civilization did not inform its 
aggressive spirit of self-aggrandize- 
ment.) 

The Bolshevik successors to 
Russia’s Tsars faced the serious 
dilemma of reconciling Russian 
nationalism with Marxist inter- 
nationalism. This dilemma was 
initially resolved in theory by the 
doctrine of Eurasianism, popular- 
ized by the 1921 publication in 
Sofia, Bulgaria, of Exodus to the 
East by Prince N. Trubetskoy et al. 
Eurasianism postulates that the 
peoples of Russia share unique 
cultural and political experiences 
which bind them together in a 
community equally as foreign to 
Europe as to Asia. The clear im- 
plication, Riasanovsky comments, 


is that Eurasianism seeks to pro- 


tect the unity of the Russian Em- 
pire by denying that it is an empire. 
This point also emerges from 
Edward Allworth’s essay ‘The 
Controversial Status of Soviet 
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Asia,” with which he prefaces his 
guide (unfortunately unannotated) 
to the bibliographical literature on 
the Turkic, Mongol, and Iranian 
peoples of Soviet Inner Asia. Ana- 
lyzing the debate over Eurasianism 
in the Soviet period, Allworth at- 
tributes the failure of this doctrine 
to forge organic bonds of genuine 
partnership between’ Russians 
and Inner Asians in large part to 
Russian “ambivalence” brought 
on by their refusal to forswear 
their own ethnic nationalism. 
Contemporary Russian nation- 
alism has provoked, indeed com- 
pelled, other Soviet nationalities to 
question the basic tenets of the 
nationalities policy of the Soviet 
Communist Party. Among the 
Turkic nationalities of the USSR, 
and particularly those in Soviet 
Central Asia, this process of re- 
assessing fundamental Marxist- 
Leninist assumptions within the 
context of contemporary Soviet 
society has produced an intro- 
spective search for sources and 
historical origins of their individ- 
ual cultures, an endeavor that fre- 
quently transcends current defini- 
tions of nationality. This process 
of reassessment, known as miras- 
ism (from the Arabic word for “her- 
itage”), has thus far only built the 
framework within which these na- 
tionalities conduct their debate on 
the relationship of their cultures to 
those of the rest of the Soviet 
Union, and especially to Russian 
culture. Moscow has to a degree 
been encouraging this debate, but 
with an eye to limiting its scope. 
However, the Turkic-language 
press of Soviet Central Asia has 
shown a potential for pushing the 
debate beyond acceptable limits. 
As an example, one could cite a 
Kazakh-language article that 
praises centuries-old ties between 
one Turkic nationality and another 
with no reference to the Great Rus- 
sian “elder brother” or to proletar- 


ian internationalism.* 

At the present time, mirasism 
has no overt political platform, nor 
does it show separatist overtones.°® 
The principal goal of this intellec- 
tual movement appears to be to 
build up elites in each Soviet Turkic 
nationality—elites based broadly 
enough that any concerted repres- 
sion by central authorities, such as 
during collectivization or the 
purges of the late 1930’s, cannot 
extinguish the national spirit. 

The intensely bitter polemic of 
Moscow with Peking has had the 
unintended effect of accelerating 
and sharpening the process of 
mirasism. \n recent years, Soviet 
Central Asians have taken full ad- 
vantage of the Sino-Soviet split to 
air their views with increasing 
candor, careful always, of course, 
to keep the discussion within the 
approved context of an anti-Chi- 
nese polemic. 

There seems to be a consensus 
in the Allworth and Vucinich vol- 
umes that although Soviet Russia 
has had and continues to have a 
positive influence on the Inner 
Asian peoples of the USSR in a 
variety of ways, it still has not come 
to grips with basic issues in na- 
tionality relationships. The awkard 
official retreat to “class solidarity” 
whenever challenged on nation- 
ality policy, coupled with solicita- 
tions of fulsome tribute to the Great 
Russian people from Soviet mi- 
nority nationalities, suggests that 
the CPSU is not capable of bold 
and imaginative leadership in this 
area. Attempts to forge a psycho- 
logical identification of “Russian” 
with “Soviet” perhaps reflect a 


“Historical Friendship,” Madaniyat jana 
turmish (Alma Ata), No. 9, 1977, p. 9. 

‘Even the samizdat works of the Crimean 
Tatars have yet to yield evidence of 
separatist tendencies. 

‘See Tania Jacques, “Elements of Pan- 
Turkism in Kazakhstan,” Radio Liberty 
Dispatch (Munich), 353/74, Nov. 15, 1974. 
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response to the trauma the Rus- 
sians may perceive on the hori- 
zon—the fate of becoming a mi- 
nority in what they feel to be their 
own country, as the share of Asiatic 
peoples in the total USSR popula- 
tion continues to rise. The unre- 
solved Sino-Soviet conflict has not 
eased Russian anxieties in this re- 
gard. 


WHAT DOES all this suggest for 
our examination of communist na- 
tionality policies? In both the 
People’s Republic of China and 
the Soviet Union, communist 
authorities have sought to integrate 
national minority peoples in the 
mainstream of “socialist” life. 
Some 29 years of Chinese Com- 
munist power and 60 years of 
Soviet rule have left enormous and 
indelible impressions on the Inner 
Asian peoples of the two countries. 
Modern technology has improved 
the efficiency of their economic 
activity, health care has reduced 
their rate of infant mortality and 
improved average life expectancy, 
Marxism-Leninism has secularized 
their cultures to a considerable 
degree, and expanded education 
has enabled their youth to compete 
with Han and Russian youth for 
Skilled jobs. 

Nevertheless, the results have 
at best been mixed. Although the 
Chinese Communist Party has 
succeeded in breaking down some 
of the national barriers between 
Han and non-Han, the local ap- 
plication of CCP policies has re- 
inforced ethnic self-awareness, 
stiffening resistence to sinifica- 
tion. “The Communist government 
of China,” Dreyer writes, “may be 
said to have inherited a policy of 
trying to facilitate the demise of 
national identitites through grant- 
ing self-government to minorities,” 
a contradictory approach that 
bedevils Peking to this day (p. 17). 

Within the USSR, Soviet policies 


have been successful in eradi- 
cating both pan-Turkism and pan- 
Islamism as active criteria among 
Central Asians. However, until 
Russian chauvinism itself is over- 
come, the Turkic nationalities of 
Soviet Central Asia can be expected 
to pursue a precise definition of 
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their role within Soviet society by 
deepening the process of mirasism, 
which for the time being is re- 
Stricted to the building of national 
elites, but which must ultimately 
assume political dimensions, the 
more so if the negative Great Rus- 
sian stimulus is unabated. 
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Thus it is that in both societies 
traditional attitudes of the ruling 
ethnic majorities continue to 
stand as serious obstacles in the 
path of attaining the professed 
goal of internationalist integration 
of all subject nationalities in a 
single socialist populace. 
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LATE IN THE afternoon of Septem- 
ber 11, 1973, the elected Presi- 
dent of Chile, Salvador Allende, 
lay dead; La Moneda, the presi- 
dential palace in Santiago, was 
aflame from aerial rocket attacks; 
and in ruins as well was the oldest 
constitutional democracy in Latin 
America, to be replaced by an 
unusually harsh military dictator- 
ship. Thus culminated nearly a 
decade of political conflict and 
socioeconomic change which had 


been intensified by Allende’s 
three-year attempt to achieve 
“socialism” through parliamentary 
processes (/a vía chilena). Ail of 
the volumes under review, although 
from differing perspectives, help 
us to comprehend the Allende 
experiment and why it failed. 
Paul Sigmund’s book is the best 
to appear to date on the Allende 
years. Sigmund, a Princeton pro- 
fessor, became embroiled through 
his earlier writings in a heated de- 
bate as to how extensive the “in- 
visible blockade” of the Allende 
administration was and how sig- 
nificant external factors were in 
Allende’s overthrow.! His earlier 
essays were a bit defensive and 
suffered from the fact that new in- 
formation continued to come to 
light. Sigmund has now had time 
to reflect on the evidence, how- 
ever, and the result is a remarkably 
balanced, scholarly, and well writ- 
ten volume—a landmark study. 
Two of the works under con- 
Sideration are by participants in 


‘See, for example, Paul E. Sigmund, ‘‘The 
‘Invisible Blockade’ and the Overthrow of Al- 
lende,” Foreign Affairs (New York, NY), Janu- 
ary 1974, pp. 322-40; “Chile: What Was the 
U.S. Role? Less Than Charged,” Foreign 
Policy (New York, NY), Fall 1974, pp. 142-56; 
and “Allende in Retrospect,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), May-June 
1974, pp. 45-62. 
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the Allende government. Joan 
Garcés, an adviser and confidant 
of Allende, is currently writing as a 
political scientist from exile in 
Paris. The Garcés volume is neither 
a memoir nor a tract, but rather a 
serious analysis in the Marxist 
mold. Jorge Edwards’ book is 
mainly a diary-like account of the 
author’s three-month sojourn in 
Cuba when he served as Allende’s 
envoy to reopen relations with the 
Castro regime. His stay was brief 
because he became persona non 
grata, having irked the Cuban 
government by publicly sympa- 
thizing and consorting with out-of- 
favor local writers like Heberto 
Padilla. A writer himself and a 
socialist (despite his belonging to 
a branch of the powerful and con- 
servative Edwards family in Chile), 
he was deeply distressed by this 
experience and immediately turned 
his substantial literary talent to the 
task of self-justification. His work 
is strange but fascinating, with 
vivid portraits of Fidel, Pablo 
Neruda, and other Cuban and 
Chilean personalities, as well as a 
chilling description of what he 
terms the ‘‘Kafka-esque” atmo- 
Sphere in Havana. More to the 
point for our purposes, Edwards 
finds a parallel for his own plight 
in that of the Allende government, 
caught between political extremes 
both domestically and interna- 
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election with 36.2 percent to Ales- 
Ssandri’s 34.9 percent and Tomic’s 
27.8 percent. Because no candi- 
date had received a majority of the 
votes, the election went into the 
congress, where Allende had some 
80 supporters, the PDC 75, and 
Alessandri 45. After 50 days of 
frantic maneuvering, the congress 
by a wide margin (153 votes for 
Allende, 35 against, and 7 ab- 
stentions) bowed to the result of 
the popular election. 

How exactly should the out- 
come of the 1970 election be inter- 
preted? Allende was the victor, yet 
he was a minority president, the 
first choice of only a little over a 
third of Chilean voters and, in fact, 
of a slightly lower percentage of 
them than he had captured in 
1964. Nearly as many voters had 
opted for the conservative Alessan- 
dri; seeing an erosion in PDC sup- 
port, the Right had thought it could 
‘win and almost succeeded in doing 
so. Certainly there was no move- 
ment to the left among voters as a 
whole in 1970. 

Yet, looked at another way, the 
1970 election found 64 percent of 
the voters choosing a candidate 
whose platform promised radical 
assaults on Chile’s capitalist eco- 
nomic structure. Tomic’s formal 
position was not all that different 
from Allende’s in this regard. To 
be sure, some Tomic votes may 
have been less for him than against 
either conservatism or “Marxism.” 
But, it is safe to assume that a 
majority of Chileans in 1970 were 
not averse to further socioeconomic 
changes and surely would have 
vehemently rejected any idea of a 
military coup or the kind of repres- 
sive reactionary regime that was 
imposed late in 1973. That the will 
of the majority in these respects 
was ultimately frustrated is the 
most profound tragedy of the Al- 
lende years. 

The tragedy was presaged by the 


decline in the fortunes of the politi- 
cal Center, represented by the 
PDC in the 1970 election. The 
decline of the Center accelerated 
in the ensuing years. Sigmund 
states that “by 1972, if not before, 
the center which had dominated 
Chilean politics for decades had 
largely disappeared” (p. 277). The 
result was a serious polarization in 
politics, to the point that by late 
August 1973, the Chilean congress 
overwhelmingly adopted a resolu- 
tion that Sigmund interprets as ef- 
fectively demanding either a trans- 
fer of most administrative power to 
the military or an outright military 
coup (pp. 232-33). 

A Chilean Communist Party 
newspaper reported the outcome 
of the 1973 congressional elec- 
tions: “The People, 43 percent. 
The Mummies: 55 percent” (Rat- 
liff, p. xi). However propagandistic, 
the words fairly accurately reflected 
political alignments at that stage. 
In the years 1970-73, the UP coali- 
tion maintained a relatively con- 
sistent base of support. Its show- 
ing in the 1973 elections was about 
what the Left had won in the con- 
gressional elections of 1969, some 
6 percentage points less than in 
the 1971 municipal elections, and 
8 percentage points more than in 
the 1970 presidential election. In 
effect, after actually declining 
somewhat in the year of Allende’s 
election, UP support picked up 
with the enthusiasm of his first 
year in office and thereafter re- 
turned to its 1969 level.* With the 
PDC joining forces with the Right 
to counter Allende, the Center vir- 
tually vanished. Chile was divided 
into two warring camps, one of 
which had greater access to the 


*For the 1969-73 electoral data, see the Sig- 
mund book under review, pp. 74, 107, 143, 
and 199. Sigmund reports, more accurately 
than the PCC newspaper, the UP share of the 
1973 vote as 43.98 percent. 
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sympathies and firepower of the 
military than the other. What might 
well have been a variable-sum 
game was increasingly perceived 
by all the players as zero-sum, and 
the military finally overturned the 
table. 


WE AND OTHERS have used the 
word “tragedy” to describe the 
breakdown of Chilean democracy 
in 1973. In its classic Greek sense, 
the notion of tragedy involves an 
element of inevitability in the march 
of events—one or more well-moti- 
vated characters with “fatal flaws” 
acting out their roles under circum- 
stances that are almost certain to 
lead to death and disaster. In retro- 
spect, the Chilean case does have 
a “tragic” dimension. 

It was clear almost from the out- 
set that continuing polarization and 
breakdown of the system were one 
possible, even probable, outcome 
of the Chilean political drama. As 
Frei before him, Allende faced 
severe constraints in Chile’s 
domestic environment, constraints 
summarized by Sigmund as fol- 
lows: 


...@ hyperpoliticized country in 
which ideological parties, frequent 
and staggered elections, and an 
expanding electorate combined to 
raise high hopes at the beginning 
of each president’s term and sub- 
sequently to frustrate those hopes; 
and an economic system which 
appeared to give the president 
and the state apparatus great power 
only to undercut that power be- 
Cause of excessive state expend- 
itures, chronic inflation, balance- 
of-payments deficits, and depen- 
dence on unstable world market 
prices for a single export. (p. 276) 


lf Frei found these obstacles for- 
midable, Allende was to find them 
Still more so, because he was at- 
tempting to engineer more drastic 


changes in a shorter time frame. 

The authors of all the books 
under review agree, as do most 
observers, that Allende personally 
was sincerely committed to demo- 
cratic procedures, and (except for 
Roxborough et al.) that Chile’s long 
tradition of constitutionalism and 
civilian control of the military of- 
fered some hope that the political 
system could withstand consider- 
able conflict. However, the wave 
of military takeovers in Latin Amer- 
ica over the previous decade had 
left Chile one of the region’s few 
remaining democracies and placed 
the Chilean military under pressure 
to act with the same sense of 
“destiny” as their counterparts 
elsewhere. 

Finally, the Chilean drama was 
unfolding at a time when cold war 
tensions, although less severe than 
in the immediate postwar era, had 
not sufficiently abated to allow the 
concept of “ideological pluralism” 
to enjoy much appeal. Edwards 
comments perceptively: 


Allende’s electoral victory came 
about as a natural result of an in- 
ternal process.... But this event, 
which was the product of our own 
political history, forced us to join 
in an international struggle which 
had not been envisaged by us, and 
which would inevitably escape from 
our control. (p. 257) 


Given the domestic and interna- 
tional systemic constraints, then, 
there was a substantial degree of 
inevitability about what happened 
in Chile during 1970-73. In this 
perspective, the wonder is perhaps 
not that Allende failed and Chilean 
democracy broke down, but that 
both lasted as long as they did. 
Major credit in this regard must be 
given to Allende’s political acumen, 
honed through many years’ ap- 
prenticeship in the national legisla- 
ture and electoral politics. Though 
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one may question his long-range 
goals and strategy, he must be 
given credit for defusing a series 
of crises in the short term. 

Nevertheless, Sigmund argues 
(pp. xii, 289-91) that if Allende and 
other leading actors had adopted 
different policies at critical junc- 
tures, they might have averted the 
“tragic” outcome. As we shall see 
below, it is easy, especially in retro- 
spect, to identify some of the un- 
fortunate choices particular actors 
(individuals and groups) made and 
thus to assign to them a large mea- 
sure of awesome “personal” re- 
sponsibility for what occurred. Such 
an approach is satisfying in that it 
suggests that political actors are 
not ultimately at the complete 
mercy of their environment. Where 
the approach may mislead and the 
“tragic” perspective enlighten is in 
those instances where actors’ 
choices are constrained not only 
by their environment but also by 
themselves—by their own pasts, 
accustomed behavior, and as- 
sumptions. The actors in the Chil- 
ean drama behaved largely “true 
to form” under exceedingly in- 
auspicious circumstances and 
with predictable consequences. 
To this extent, they “self-de- 
structed” and took Chilean democ- 
racy with them. 


FOCUSING ON Allende, one would 
have to single out as his most basic 
failure the inability to broaden his 
base of support beyond the UP 
into at least the remaining left- 
leaning sector of the PDC. Both 
Allende and the PDC had a com- 
mon stake in the survival of de- 
mocracy, and eventually Allende’s 
own view—sustained by the Com- 
munists and the moderate wing 
of the Socialists in his coalition— 
was that some broader coopera- 
tion was possible and desirable. 
Yet, in the end, most of the PDC 
moved to the right rather than to 
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the left. 

Allende himself was responsible 
for some of the polarization. During 
his fairly successful first year in of- 
fice, he evidenced little interest 
when PDC leaders suggested such 
cooperative steps as running joint 
electoral slates. Sigmund notes 
(p. 289) that Allende seemed 
determined “not to repeat the 
experience of the Chilean Popular 
Front [1938-42], when a left- 
wing government was compelled 
to adopt an increasingly conserva- 
tive course” in order to keep its 
allies in the fold. Only after mid- 
1972, when his political fortunes 
and the Chilean economy had be- 
gun to sag, did Allende actively 
seek cooperation. He looked for 
PDC backing on the crucial issue 
of increasing the proportion of 
votes required in the legislature to 
override presidential vetoes of 
constitutional amendments—in 
this case, amendments conceived 
by the opposition as barriers to UP 
programs. However, an alliance 
with PDC elements was blocked at 
this stage by the UP left wing and 
was soon too late to effect in any 
event (Sigmund, pp. 169, 290). 

The Allende administration’s 
Marxist ideology and rhetoric were 
serious impediments to cooperation 
with the PDC. They also alarmed. 
a great many “ordinary” mid- 
dle-class Chileans (not to mention 
Washington) and drove conserva- 
tives into a frenzy. One example, 
which escalated conflict after the 
1973 elections, was a plan to re- 
organize public and private, pri- 
mary and secondary education 
into a single curriculum that would 
serve what the Ministry of Educa- 
tion infelicitously termed “the con- 
struction of a new socialist society” 
(Sigmund, p. 202). Allende, too, 
often articulated his goals in an 
“alien tongue” that greatly under- 
cut his programs’ inherent appeal 
to sentiments of nationalism and 
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social justice. 

Cooperation with the PDC was 
further impeded by what the PDC 
leadership increasingly perceived 
to be ambivalence in Allende’s 
own positions. On the one hand, 
Allende declared his allegiance to 


democracy, the rule of law, and. 


civil liberties—concepts which 
were embodied in the Statute of 
| Democratic Guarantees that he 
had accepted in 1970 as the PDC’s 
price for supporting his election by 
the Congress. On the other hand, 
“Allende told Régis Debray that his 
agreement to the Statute was a 
mere “tactical necessity”; he pro- 
posed major changes in constitu- 
tional structures, including the 
jettisoning of a recalcitrant bicam- 
eral legislature in favor of a uni- 
cameral parliament; he proceeded 
with nationalizations of enterprises 
by decree, utilizing loopholes in 
obscure laws (resquicios legales); 
he failed to act vigorously against 
MIR violence and illegal seizures 
of property; he looked the other 
way while leftist organizations im- 
ported arms from Cuba; and he at- 
tempted to take over the country’s 
only private paper company (owned 
by Alessandri), thereby threaten- 
ing the supply of materials that the 
Statute of Democratic Guarantees 
had mentioned as essential to a 
free press.’ 

Why this ambivalence? The 
present authors attribute it not to 
wavering in Allende’s personal 
convictions, but to the man’s con- 
cern for maintaining unity within 
the UP. There was ample reason 
to worry. Ratliff terms the lack of 
unity among leftist parties “the 


*See ibid., pp. 140, 141-42; 133-34; 139-40 
and 177-78; 226, 288; and 157-58. Sigmund 
notes that ‘right-wing activities have been 
cited in order to defend the arming of the 
left, but this ignores the important chronolog- 
ical fact that the organization of paramilitary 
groups began on the left” (p. 288). 


most important of several factors 
contributing to the downfall of the 
Popular Unity government” (p. 
185). Fear of criticism from within 
his own movement may have strong- 
ly influenced Allende not to com- 
promise on the copper issue by of- 
fering the companies at least token 
compensation (Sigmund, p. 141- 
42). Also, when a government 
raid on a shantytown controlled by 
the MIR (Lo Hermida) resulted in 
several deaths and a chorus of 
complaints from the Left, Allende 
was forced to let some heads roll 
in his administration and to ex- 
press his regrets for the ‘“massa- 
cre” (Sigmund, pp. 177-78). 
More important, opposition from 
the left wing in the UP was prin- 
cipally responsible for aborting 
Allende’s first overtures to the PDC 
in 1972 (Sigmund, pp. 149, 290). 
Of course, Ratliff asserts that if 
an understanding of sorts had 
been reached between the UP and 


‘the PDC, “the original Popular 


Unity Alliance and President Al- 
lende’s own [Socialist] party... 
would almost certainly have been 
split down the middle.” Moreover, 
he believes that an accommodation 
with the PDC would not have gar- 
nered Allende significantly greater 
popular support outside the UP 
(p. 187). If Ratliff is correct, Al- 
lende was indeed in a bind, for the 
“united-UP” strategy obviously 
came to naught in 1973. Reaching 
out to the PDC might have left Al- 
lende with a net loss of “hard-core” 
support; paradoxically, however, 
this may have been his govern- 
ment’s only chance for survival. 
A final stalemate in the Allende- 
PDC talks was a major factor later 
cited by the military as justifica- 
tion for intervention (Sigmund, p. 
224). 

The left wing of the UP embar- 
rassed Allende at every turn. Par- 
ticularly damaging, aside from MIR 
violence, were the inflammatory 
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speeches of Senator Carlos Alta- 
mirano, the leader of the left branch 
of the Socialist Party. He repeat- 
edly predicted that Allende would 
eventually have to abandon con- 
stitutionalism and “bourgeois le- 
gality,” and, not long before the 
coup, Altamirano infuriated the 
military by encouraging naval en- 
listed men to revolt against their 
officers (Sigmund, pp. 140, 240- 
42). Edwards puts it well: 


.. . the Chilean Left.. . failed to 
understand the danger of under- 
mining the foundations of the poli- 
tical system that had enabled it to 
achieve power, and did not realize 
on whose behalf it was working 
when it scorned what it called 
“bourgeois legality.” (p. 252) 


Allende may also be faulted on 
his economic policies, which even 
many of his supporters (including 
Garcés and Edwards) recognized 
simply did not work. Allende’s 
basic plan was to stimulate de- 
mand by increasing government 
spending and extending wage 
hikes to workers, trusting in the in- 
dustrial sector’s idle capacity and 
in official price and exchange con- 
trols to keep inflation within ac- 
ceptable bounds; meanwhile, he 
set about taking over large farms, 
industries, and banks. For the first 
year, these policies seemed to be 
reasonably effective. Then sud- 
denly the indicators turned nega- 
tive: the inflation rate soared to 100 
percent in 1972 and over 300 per- 
cent in 1973; there were grave de- 
clines in investment, production, 
and tax receipts; balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits mounted; shortages 
of essential commodities devel- 
oped; and an extensive black mar- 
ket appeared. Sigmund (p. 282) 
judges that “no democratic sys- 
tem, no matter how stable initially, 
could have withstood [these] pres- 
sures.” They, not ideological or 


political differences per se, pro- 
vided the principal impetus for the 
strikes of truckers, various or- 
ganized interest groups (gremios), 
and El Teniente copper miners that 
swept Chile beginning late in 1972. 
They also provided the motivation 
for demonstrations like the much- 
publicized “March of the Empty 
Pots.” 

The situation which had been al- 
lowed to arise brought sharp con- 
flicts over economic policy within 
the UP administration. Edwards 
reports: 


Already in mid-1971 an Unidad 
Popular economist, who had been 
sent on a mission to Europe, had 
told me in Paris that an ideal basis 
for fascism was being created in 
Chile. He had called a high-level 
meeting in Santiago and had sug- 
gested urgent measures to put 
things right. Some highly-placed 
politician had replied, “Are we 
here to make a good job of running 
a capitalist economy or to con- 
struct socialism?” The high offi- 
cial had added that inflation would 
help to destroy the economic 
power of the bourgeoisie. | can still 
recall Pablo Neruda’s comment, 
“Inflation isn’t going to destroy the 
bourgeoisie, it’s going to destroy 
us!” (p. 253) 


That an economist and a poet- 
diplomat both could see what a 
“high” UP official could not tells 
us something about the deep 
trouble that Allende was in. 


SOME CRITICS of Allende (not the 
present authors) have maintained 
that he should have made use of 
his option under law to call a pleb- 
iscite to resolve some of the consti- 
tutional and policy controversies 
between his administration and the 
legislature. Allende often spoke of 
his intention to do so, if necessary, 
but he continued to demur unti! 
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the eleventh hour. He is reported 
to have planned a speech propos- 
ing a plebiscite, which was to have 
been delivered on the day the coup 
occurred (Sigmund, p. 239). Why 
did he wait so long? The explana- 
tion is that the UP left wing ada- 
mantly opposed a plebiscite and 
that Allende was all too aware that 
he would very probably lose any 
such electoral showdown. Lose he 
certainly might have, but a plebi- 
scite or two could have settled 
some outstanding issues and thus 
helped to stabilize a rapidly dete- 
riorating situation. 

Allende is definitely not guilty of 
moving too slowly to discard “bour- 
geois legality” and confront “reac- 
tion” head on, as the left wing of 
the UP and the MIR insisted at the 
time and some radical critics have 
asserted since. Roxborough et al. 
condemn Allende’s strategy as 
“reformist” and “suicidal.” In their 
view, the Socialist left wing (Alta- 
mirano and supporters) should 
have pulled out of the UP, tried to 
create a “vanguard party” with a 
“consistently revolutionary line,” 
and prepared to defend them- 
selves against rightist violence (pp. 
264-70). Sigmund wryly observes 
(p. 291) that many of those who 
counseled violent confrontation 
were among those who quickly 
sought asylum or exile when it ac- 
tually came to pass. In any event, 
such a “revolutionary” alternative 
was never more than a dream, as 
Allende well knew. Had he tried it, 
the coup would have taken place 
that much earlier. 


OTHERS AS WELL AS Allende 
must bear some of the blame for 
the collapse of Chilean democracy. 
This includes the Christian Demo- 
crats. The PDC’s finest hour was 
the decision of the party’s leader- 
ship, despite Frei’s provocatively 
noncommittal stance until the last 
possible moment, to throw PDC 
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support to Allende in the 1970 
congressional runoff—albeit hav- 
ing first extracted from Allende 
the Statute of Democratic Guaran- 
tees. There had certainly been en- 
ticing pragmatic reasons to back 
Alessandri in the runoff, since he 
offered to resign if selected and 
not to be a candidate in the ensu- 
ing election, which presumably 
would have assured Frei a second 
term (Sigmund, p. 111). And, 
as we have noted, the PDC left did 
extend a tentative olive branch to 
Allende in 1971. Thereafter, though, 
it was all downhill. 

The constitutional issue between 
Allende and the legislature, in 
which the PDC held the balance, 
was essentially a political struggle 
that was legalistic only on the sur- 
face. There was at least as much 
natural logic to Allende’s position— 
that overriding a presidential veto 
of constitutional amendments re- 
quired the same two-thirds major- 
ity of each house that was needed 
for ordinary legislation—as there 
was to that of the opposition, which 
argued only an absolute majority 
sufficed. What was unforgivable, 
in the context, was the way the 
PDC continued to advance the lat- 
ter interpretation as the only legit- 
imate one, meanwhile painting 
Allende as attempting to subvert 
the constitution—precisely what 
the far Left was simultaneously 
complaining that Allende was re- 
fusing to do. The climax came after 
the opposition failed to discredit 
the Left in the 1973 congressional 
elections. At this point, as we have 
noted, the PDC joined the Right in 
the Congress in formally condemn- 
ing Allende for all sorts of real and 
imagined abuses, and in calling 
upon the military ministers in his 
cabinet to put a halt to them. This 
was a thinly-disguised plea for a 
coup. No doubt, the PDC—itself 
outlawed by the subsequent regime 
of Major General Augusto Pino- 
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chet—has now had ample oppor- 
tunity to reflect on the wisdom of 
Summoning the military genie out 
of the bottle. 

External actors, especially the 
United States, also played roles in 
the Chilean drama. Active US in- 
volvement in Chilean domestic 
politics extended back to the Frei 
period and included financial sup- 
port for his. 1964 campaign and 
later reforms. Then came the 1970 
election. Sigmund relates that 
thereafter the Administration of 
Richard M. Nixon conducted a sys- 
tematic campaign against Allende. 
He attributes this campaign to a 
variety of motives—visceral anti- 
Marxism, defense of the traditional 
US sphere of influence in Latin 
America, fear of the spread of the 
parliamentary-road-to-socialism 
model (and radicalism in general) 
to other countries in Latin America 
and Europe, and anger at the cava- 
lier treatment of US companies. 
Sigmund describes US efforts to 
precipitate a coup to keep Allende 
from even taking office after the 
1970 election, and continuing con- 
tacts between the US Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and disgruntled 
Chilean officers until early 1973, 
when a coup seemed virtually in- 
evitable. In addition, he states that 
during 1970-73 the CIA channeled 
Significant funds to a wide variety 
of opposition parties, media, unions, 
and gremios, and hence had a 
hand in the crippling antigovern- 
ment strikes and demonstrations 
of 1972-73. Finally, Nixon Admin- 
istration hostility is given primary 
responsibility for curtailing the flow 
of US and international credits to 
Allende’s government at the same 
time that US aid to the Chilean mil- 
itary continued. Some US multina- 
tional corporations in Chile, most 
notably the copper companies and 
International Telephone and Tele- 
graph (ITT), also launched their 
own anti-Allende campaigns.4 


By contrast, Soviet and Cuban 
assistance to Allende appears to 
have been minimal. Sigmund re- 
grets that “we do not know more 
about the intervention on the other 
side, especially by Cuba.” In any 
event, he does not regard the 
Soviet Union’s modest financial 
assistance to the Allende govern- 
ment as “a significant factor” (pp. 
284-85). 

To what extent did the external 
pressures contribute to Allende’s 
downfall? Sigmund addresses this 
question in some detail (pp. 283- 
87). He does not deny what he 
aptly calls the “malevolence” of 
US policy, the absolute determina- 
tion of Henry Kissinger and Richard 
Nixon to put an end to the Allende 
challenge, nor that US pressures 
were indeed “important.” How- 
ever, he regards them as decidedly 
“secondary” to Chilean domestic 
political and economic develop- 
ments—at most reinforcing and 
amplifying some of the negative 
trends. For instance, the credit 
cutoff was neither “complete, im- 
mediate, nor effective,” because it 
affected mainly long-term US and 
international development loans; 
Allende, in fact, succeeded in se- 
curing needed short-term loans 
and credits from West European 
and other sources. Likewise, the 
strikes may have precipitated the 
coup, but, Sigmund concludes, it 
would have occurred within a few 
short months anyway. Moreover, 
the involvement of external actors 
in some respects had an opposite 
effect from that intended. Allende 
made good political capital out of 
press reports about CIA and ITT 
plots, just as the opposition got 
propaganda mileage from Castro’s 
state visit and Cuban arms ship- 
ments. 

The final scene in the Chilean 


“IDid., Pp. 112-18, 120-22, 131-32, 152-57, 
174-75, 184, 221-22, and 283-87. 
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tragedy continues to be debated: 
Did Allende commit suicide or was 
he murdered? Sigmund's careful 
Sifting of the evidence on this mat- 
ter is useful, if not conclusive. The 
Suicide theory rests principally on 
the “eyewitness” account of a La 
Moneda doctor and on Allende’s 
own frequent assertions that he 
would never surrender the presi- 
dency alive. Others give versions 
of Allende being “‘suicided.” Writes 
Sigmund: “The weight of evidence 
seems to point toward suicide, but 
the possibility of the staging of the 
Suicide... cannot be excluded” 
(p. 247). 


CHILE’S TRAGEDY raises some 
broader questions. As Sigmund 
observes, even developed coun- 
tries are not entirely immune to 
many of the problems that Chile 
under Allende faced: “.. . politi- 
cal and economic centralization 
and rising demands for equality, 
participation, and social justice 
place strains on economic and 
political institutions and produce 
conflicting ideological solutions 
which in a period of economic 
crisis could bring heightened social 
conflicts, institutional breakdown, 
and demands for, or toleration of, 
authoritarian rule” (pp. 291-92). 
The furor over Eurocommunism in 
Italy and France springs to mind, 
although the parallels with Chile 
are not, of course, exact. 
Whether Western democracy 
Survives, Sigmund maintains, 
“would seem to depend partly on 
economics—whether rising costs 
of food, energy, and social services 
can be absorbed without produc- 
ing runaway inflation and group 
conflict; and partly on politics— 
whether the faith of political lead- 
ers and the public in the demo- 
cratic process, and their willing- 
ness to propose and accept partial 
solutions and incremental changes 
can carry the constitutional democ- 
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racies through the difficult read- | gests, the resolution of these is- | stances, external factors, and— 
justments required...” (p. 292). | sues in any given country is a com- | last but not least—the predilec- 
As the Chilean experience sug- | plex function of objective circum- | tions of individual actors. 
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EACH JANUARY 2, Cuba cele- 
brates the anniversary of the revo- 
lution with a mass rally in Havana’s 
Plaza de la Revolucion. At the rally, 
the new year is christened with a 
name symbolizing the major goals 
to be pursued in the months ahead. 
If the Cubans named decades as 
well as years, the 1960’s might 
have been called the decade of 
experimentation. The 1970's, in 
contrast, might be labeled the 
decade of maturing revolution. 
With unbridled and sometimes 
reckless enthusiasm, the leaders 
of the revolution believed during 
the 1960’s that nothing was im- 
possible if the proper pitch of rev- 
olutionary fervor were maintained. 
Limiting objective conditions were 
considered no barrier to success. 
As a consequence of this, the 
Cuban national economy was sac- 
rificed in 1970 to an ill-fated cam- 
paign to produce 10 million tons 


of sugar. The record 8.5 million 
ton harvest of that year was thus 
transformed from triumph to de- 
feat, politically as well as econom- 
ically. After 1970, overoptimism 
and naivete were replaced by 
greater realism, which, in turn, has 
fostered the calm self-assurance 
of a nation that confidently views 
itself as moving smoothly through 
a well-defined process of socialist 
construction. 


THE COMING OF AGE of the Cuban 
revolution is reflected in all aspects 
of Cuban society, but nowhere so 
clearly as in the realm of politics. 
During the 1960’s, Cuban politics 
featured a kaleidoscope of political 
forms. Institutions were created, 
altered, and abolished in seemingly 
endless parade. All institutions 
were “provisional,” built not so 
much to provide the political pro- 
cess with an enduring structure as 
to serve the immediate needs of 
the revolutionary leadership. When 
changing circumstances altered 
the leadership’s needs, the leader- 
ship altered the polity’s institu- 
tions. 

This pragmatism with regard to 
political structures was possible 
because the fundamental require- 
ments of the regime—to maintain 
legitimacy in the eyes of the people 
and cohesion within the leader- 
ship—were met not through the 
legal-rational authority of institu- 
tions, but through the charismatic 
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authority of Fidel Castro. The 
Cuban people’s confidence in 
Fidel has been one of the revolu- 
tion’s greatest strengths, and dur- 
ing the 1960’s it appeared to be 
an inexhaustible resource. It eased 
the transition to socialism by mini- 
mizing internal opposition, and it 
allowed the regime to Survive a 
number of serious policy errors 
without losing its basic legitimacy. 
At the same time, Castro’s prestige 
among fellow members of the 
leadership assured the unity of 


‘a highly volatile revolutionary coali- 


tion. On several occasions, his role 
as the ultimate arbiter of intraelite 
conflict prevented the leadership 
from fragmenting into warring fac- 
tions. 

Understandably, the leaders of 
the Cuban revolution—Fidel Castro 
foremost among them—were un- 
willing to risk the loss of such polit- 
ical assets by _ institutionalizing 
Castro’s charismatic authority too 
quickly. Throughout the 1960's, 
an often articulated fear existed 
that institutionalization might 
freeze the revolutionary process in 
the “‘straightjacket” of an inade- 
quate institutional framework. 
This fear was aggravated by the 
failures of early efforts to build 
new political institutions. The gov- 
ernment apparatus shaped in the 
early 1960’s grew into a bureau- 
cratic nightmare snarled in red 
tape; and the new communist party 
formed in 1961, the Integrated Rev- 


olutionary Organizations (Organi- 
zaciones Revolucionarias Inte- 
gradas—ORI), quickly became a 
nest of privilege seekers and petty 
tyrants. Instead of systematizing 
the integration of the revolutionary 
elite in an institutional framework 
that would outlast Castro’s per- 
sonal presence, the early institu- 
tions so enflamed intraelite antag- 
onisms that only a reassertion of 
Castro’s prestige prevented an ex- 
plosion. Instead of institutionalizing 
the mass support enjoyed by Castro 
personally, they began to dissipate 
it. Maintenance of a polity based 
upon Castro’s charisma thus 
proved a superior course to institu- 
tionalization in the early 1960's. 
Only when the costs of a polity 
without stable, developed institu- 
tions became acute did the pro- 


cess of institutionalization resume. ’ 


Apart from its failure to resolve 
the fundamental problem of the 
regime’s ability to survive its maxi- 
mum leader, Cuba’s reliance on 
provisional institutions also en- 
tailed immediate problems of ad- 
ministrative efficiency. The under- 
developed character of Cuban in- 
stitutions and the absence of clear 
functional boundaries between 
them severely limited the govern- 
ment’s ability to effectively im- 
plement its policies. Furthermore, 
the absence of institutional chan- 
nels for introducing popular opinion 
into policy-making processes led 
to the formulation of policies that 
were unrealistic in that they were 
unable to gain the popular support 
essential for their success. 


These problems became Clear in. 


the 1970 campaign to produce 10 
million tons of sugar—a goal upon 
whose attainment Castro had 
staked both his personal prestige 
and the prestige of the revolution. 
Failure to achieve the target was a 
defeat made even more bitter by 
the damage done to the rest of the 
economy for the sake of increasing 
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Sugar production. During the har- 
vest, the sugar sector was given 
absolute priority in resource allo- 
cation. The result was massive dis- 
location in virtually every other 
economic sector. Beyond the 
purely economic damage, more- 
over, production shortfalls meant 
further austerity for a populace al- 
ready pushed to the limits of its 
tolerance. The result was a serious 
erosion of the regime’s popular 
Support. 

The leaders of the revolution 
recognized that the crisis of 1970 
was in large measure a result of 
the system of provisional political 
institutions that they themselves 
had created during the previous 
decade. Consequently, they initi- 
ated a “new phase” of the revolu- 
tion, one in which “institutionaliza- 
tion” and “democratization” be- 
came the watchwords for a thor- 
ough reorganization of the political 
system. 

Institutionalization involved, in 
the first instance, a reduction in 
the polity’s dependence on Fidel 
Castro’s personal involvement. 
The nation’s political structures 
and institutions were strengthened 
and reorganized to improve their 
internal operations and to clearly 
delineate their relationships to 
one another. This process contin- 
ued for six years and culminated 
in the convocation of the First 
Congress of the Communist Party 
of Cuba (Partido Comunista de 
Cuba) in 1975 and the ratification 
of the new socialist constitution in 
1976. 

Democratization involved creat- 
ing institutional mechanisms 
through which public opinion 
could systematically become a fac- 
tor in the policy-making process, 
especially at the local level. Mass 
organizations were made more re- 
sponsive to their memberships, 
workers were afforded greater op- 
portunities for participation in 
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work-center management, and for 
the first time, elected representa- 
tive government assemblies were 
introduced. These assemblies, 
the Organs of People’s Power, 
were to oversee administration. In 
theory, the governmental appara- 
tus is subordinate to them, but 
their real significance is that they 
constitute the primary institutional 
mechanism for mass input to 
policy-making at the local level. 
Delegates to municipal Organs of 
People’s Power are elected in 
multi-candidate, secret-ballot elec- 
tions after candidates are nomi- 
nated by neighborhood meetings. 
The delegate’s role is to act as a 
“vehicle of communication” be- 
tween his constituency and local 
government. To this end, delegates 
must meet with their constituents 
every few months to report on 
municipal affairs, hear complaints, 
and solicit proposals to be brought 
before their respective municipal 
assemblies. The creation of the 
Organs of People’s Power has thus 
constituted the most significant 
expansion of mass participation in 
Cuban politics during the revolu- 
tionary period. 


IN HER BOOK Cuba: dictature ou 
démocratie?, Marta Harnecker 
examines not only the Organs of 
People’s Power, but also a variety 


of other institutions through which 


Cuban citizens participate in poli- 
tics. The volume is a series of nar- 
ratives describing the proceedings 
of a People’s Court, a local meeting 


‘of a Committee for the Defense of 


the Revolution,! a factory produc- 
tion assembly, and several meet- 
ings between People’s Power dele- 
gates and their constituents. The 
accounts are supplemented by 
interviews with ordinary citizens 


‘The network of Committees for the 
Defense of the Revolution is the largest 
of Cuba’s mass organizations, encompassing 
about 80 percent of the adult population. 
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and local officials. While the his- 
tory, structure, and officially pre- 
scribed operation of Cuba’s par- 
ticipatory institutions are all avail- 
able in official documentary 
sources, to judge whether mass 
participation is effective one must 
actually witness it and talk with 
people involved. This is precisely 
what Harnecker has done, and 
this is the principal value of her 
Study. Her judgment, as stated in 
her introduction, is unequivocal: 


In Cuba, there is a people that dis- 
cusses the laws, approves eco- 
nomic plans, and, with arms in 
hand, as a people in uniform, de- 
fends the conquests of the Revolu- 
tion. 


Unfortunately, Dr. Harnecker’s 
study suffers from the lack of an 
analytical framework. As a result, 
the author fails to locate her sub- 
ject in the wider context of the 
historical development of revolu- 
tionary politics in Cuba. No men- 


tion is made of the absence of ef- 


fective participatory mechanisms 
in the early years, despite the fact 
that this failing bore primary re- 
sponsibility for bringing about the 
very democratization upon which 
Harnecker focuses her attention. 
Thus we get no sense from this 
book of the difficulties the Cubans 
have had in building a network of 
adequate political institutions, 
and no sense of how greatly Cuban 
politics have changed since 1970. 

Nor does Harnecker discuss the 
limits of legitimate political partic- 
ipation in Cuba, limits that Pierre 
Golendorf was unfortunate enough 
to transgress. Cuban socialist 
democracy is, simultaneously, pro- 
letarian dictatorship. Challenges 
to basic policies or to the funda- 
mental features of the political 
system are not tolerated. Once, 
when asked about the limits of 
dissent in Cuba, Castro remarked, 
“Within the revolution, everything; 


outside the revolution, nothing.’ 
Golendorf’s book is the memoir 
of a French leftist who became dis- 
illusioned with the Cuba of the late 
1960’s, ventured “outside” the 
revolution, and landed in prison. 

For her study, Marta Harnecker 
interviewed ordinary Cuban citi- 
zens. Frank Mankiewicz and Kirby 
Jones, by contrast, interviewed 
Cuba’s foremost citizen and repro- 
duced the interview in With Fidel. 
Though the process of institu- 
tionalization described above has 
reduced the regime’s dependence 
on Fidel Castro, there can be no 
doubt that he remains the central 
figure of Cuban politics. An ex- 
tended interview with Fidel is al- 
ways of great interest, but With 
Fidel is somewhat disappointing. 
Mankiewicz and Jones missed the 
opportunity to ask Castro about 
his changing role in Cuban politics, 
about his views on the institu- 
tionalization process as a whole, 
or about his own part in initiating 
the changes that have occurred 
since 1970. Instead they concen- 
trated on such topics as the 1962 
missile crisis, the history of US- 
Cuban relations in the 1960’s, and 
the assassination of US President 
John F. Kennedy. Not surprisingly, 
they came up with little that Fidel 
had not already said elsewhere. 
The image of Fidel that emerges 
from the book is a familiar one— 
namely, that of a tremendously 
personable, intelligent, and ar- 
ticulate man with encyclopedic 
knowledge that runs the gamut 
from the intricacies of New York 
State politics to the state of the 
world’s energy resources. But it is 
a similar portrait to that drawn 
more effectively a decade ago by 


*Fidel Castro, “Address to the 
Intellectuals, June 30, 1961,” as cited in K. S. 
Karol, Guerillas in Power, New York, NY, 

Hill and Wang, 1970, p. 241. 

Lee Lockwood, Castro’s Cuba, Cuba’s 

Fidel, New York, NY, Macmillan, 1967. 
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Lee Lockwood,? and Lockwood 
provided us with a sense of Cuban 
reality in the 1960’s which, unfor- 
tunately, Mankiewicz and Jones 
do not provide for Cuba today. 


OF ALL THE BOOKS under con- 
sideration here, only the late Her- 
bert Matthews’ Revolution in Cuba 
gives sufficient emphasis to the 
transformations the Cuban revolu- 
tion has undergone in the 1970's. 
When Matthews traveled to the 
Sierra Maestra in 1957 to conduct 
his famous interview with guerrilla 
leader Castro, he established a 
personal relationship with the 
commandante that gave him un- 
rivaled access to the highest eche- 
lons of the revolution’s leadership 
after 1959. Revolution in Cuba in- 
cludes a great deal of material 
garnered from conversations with 
Castro, Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, 
and others in 1972, when Mat- 
thews made his last trip to Cuba. 
But this book is by no means a 
mere reporting of personal expe- 
riences or encounters; it is a mas- 
terful chronicle of the revolution’s 
history, based upon prodigious re- 
search. The period since 1970 is 
covered in greatest detail, and 
Matthews’ portrait of Cuba suc- 
cessfully captures the diversity of 
the revolutionary process as it af- 
fects everything from economic 
policy to religious freedom. 

In his introduction, Matthews 
writes, “Important changes in the 
political, economic, and social 
structure of Cuba are taking place 
all the time.” While Revolution in 
Cuba is the most up-to-date book- 
length treatment of the revolution, 
much has happened since its pub- 
lication in 1975. It is especially 
unfortunate that its appearance 
predated the First Congress of the 
Cuban Communist Party and the 
introduction of Organs of People’s 
Power, for we are thereby deprived 
of Matthews’ insight into these cru- 
cially important political events. 


TEN YEARS AGO, the Cuban revo- 
lution was hurtling full tilt toward 
the economic disaster and political 
crisis of 1970. Neither the Com- 
munist Party nor the government 
administration had the organiza- 
tional capacity to effectively govern 
the nation. At that time, the revolu- 
tionary leadership turned, per- 
force, to the military, which essen- 
tially ran the national economy in 
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1969 and 1970. In the eight years 
since the failure of the 10-million- 
ton harvest campaign, the revolu- 
tion’s leaders have given top prior- 
ity to creating an enduring political 
Structure for Cuba. The “provi- 
sional” institutions of the 1960’s 
have been replaced by an increas- 
ingly developed institutional frame- 
work that is slowly but surely rou- 
tinizing Fidel Castro’s charismatic 
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authority. While the process of in- 
Stitutionalization is not yet com- 
plete and cannot be judged defini- 
tively until it withstands the trauma 
of a post-Castro succession, the 
Cuban revolution seems to be ap- 
proaching its third decade with 
greater strength and brighter pros- 
pects than those with which it be- 
gan its second. 








By Marina Ottaway 
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THE INDEPENDENCE of Algeria in 
July 1962 was promptly followed 
by the proclamation of socialism 
and the launching of a “socialist 
revolution” in that country. The 
“revolution” was, in fact, an at- 
tempt to institute socialism by 
peaceful means and with a mini- 
mum of social strife. Since then, 
the Algerian course of develop- 
ment—embarkation on a “socialist 
revolution” in the wake of a war of 
national liberation—has become a 
familiar pattern on the African 
continent, particularly with the 
liberation of the Portuguese colo- 
nies in the mid-1970’s. 

The countries that experienced 


‘particular, 


wars of liberation are, of course, 
not the only ones on the African 
continent that consider themselves 
socialist. From Senegal’s ‘‘trop- 
icalized socialism” to Tanzania’s 
“ujamaa,” the continent presents 
a wide variety of “socialist” forms. 
However, the countries that have 
come to socialism in the aftermath 
of a war of national liberation have 
appeared to be the most radical. 
Atgeria in the early 1960’s, Angola 
and especially Mozambique in the 
late 1970’s have been looked at by 
radicals as the sites of the “real” 
socialist revolutions on the African 
continent. Armed with Marxist 
ideology and toughened by years 
of guerrilla struggle against the 
colonial powers, these countries 
seemed to hold out a promise of 
the emergence of scientific, Marx- 
ist-Leninist socialism in Africa. 
While some of these states—in 
Mozambique—have 
still not lost their luster as socialist 
meccas, Algeria has long since 
disillusioned its radical admirers. 
The coup d’état of June 1965, 
which deposed President Ahmed 
Ben Bella and brought Colonel 
Houari Boumediene to power, was 
a turning point. The policies fol- 
lowed by the new government 
proved amply that, while a military 
regime is not inherently reactionary, 
Algeria was not about to become 
the first Marxist-Leninist state 
in Africa. In its foreign policy, 
the country remained radical, 
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Nationalism and Socialism in Algeria 


but nationalism far rnore than 
socialism determined its often 
tough position vis-a-vis Western 
countries. Internally, the state 
continued to be the leading in- 
vestor, allowing private enterprise 
to play only a subordinate role; 
however, the political institutions 
of the country never developed in 
a classic socialist direction. De- 
spite constant propaganda and 
periodic reorganization campaigns, 
none of the mass organizations 
were strengthened and consoli- 
dated. In particular, the National 
Liberation Front (FLN), which 
had guided the nation to indepen- 
dence, never got transformed into 
a vanguard party leading the 
country to socialism. 

All the four books under con- 
sideration here contribute, although 
in different ways, to understanding 
why Algeria in the end did not be- 
come the Marxist socialist state 
Ben Bella proclaimed after 1962. 
However, they are very different in 
character and approach, and very 
unequal in value. 

Leca and Vatin’s L’Algérie Politi- 
que: Institutions et Régime is a 
scholarly and well-documented, if 
somewhat ponderous and verbose, 
study. Based on a very detailed 
examination of legal. and political 
documents, it concludes that 


‘Algeria can best be defined as an 


“administrative state’ charac- 
terized by a chronic weakness of 
party and mass organizations and 


the exercise of a preponderant 
role by the state. 

Lazreg’s The Emergence of 
Classes in Algeria follows a frankly 
Marxist approach in trying to show 
how the legacy of French colonial- 
ism, plus certain political and 
economic choices made after in- 
dependence, contributed to the 
emergence of a postcolonial class 
Structure that defeated attempts 
at socialist transformation. The 
book, despite its author’s tendency 
to get lost in heavy Marxist jargon 
and overly theoretical hairsplitting 
(the fact that it is based on a doc- 
toral dissertation does not help in 
this regard), is the most interesting 
of the four. While trying to prove 
that Algeria is not a socialist coun- 
try and that it is not being slowly 
transformed into one, it goes be- 
yond the usual radical deprecations 
_of the failure of socialism in Algeria 
and examines the structural reasons 
for this. The questions raised by 
the book are important in relation 
not only to Algeria but also to other 
countries involved in the attempt 
to move from a nationalist to a so- 
Cialist revolution. 

Francos and Séréni’s Un Algé- 
rien Nommé Boumediene is a 
Superficial and highly biased book 
which rewrites the history of the 
war and of the first 15 years of in- 
dependence by taking Boumediene 
as the focal point. As history, the 
book is worthless because the dis- 
proportionate focus on Bou- 
mediene distorts events. More- 
over, the authors fail to consider 
whether there might have been 
other reasons behind the 1965 
coup d’etat than Boumediene’s 
dislike for the inefficiency and 
Superficiality he imputed to Ben 
Bella. However, the book does 
provide some insight into the think- 
ing of Colonel Boumediene, partic- 
ularly his radical nationalism and 
his mistrust of Marxist socialism. 
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Finally, Sivan’s Communisme et 
Nationalisme en Algérie, 1920- 
1962 provides valuable back- 
ground to the development of 
Algerian socialism, showing how, 
in the preindependence period, 
class struggle and national libera- 
tion were mutually exclusive 
choices, and how Algerians thus 
had to turn their backs on the local 
communist party in order to fight 
for independence. This helps ex- 
plain why the National Libera- 
tion Front lacked a socialist ori- 
entation virtually up to 1962, and 
why many of its members remained 
rather ambiguous on the issue of 
socialism even when this doctrine 
became the party’s official ideology 
after independence. 


TOGETHER, these four books 
offer an interesting analysis of the 
overall characteristics of Algerian 
society. Moreover, they suggest 
some tentative conclusions about 
the prospects for a transition from 
wars of national liberation to so- 
cialism in Africa. 


The first and most fundamental 
issue about the fate of Algerian 
socialism is how it relates to the 
characteristics of the society. This 
is the issue Lazreg addresses, and 
beneath the jargon her assertions 
are well documented. She argues 
that the failure of Algerian social- 
ism stems from the prior impact of 
colonialism on the country’s class 
Structure. Algeria under the French 
had developed a typically colonial 
class structure, where the nation- 
al bourgeoisie was economically 
and politically powerless and thus 
Shared with other classes an over- 
riding hostility toward the French. 
Nationalism muted class conflict. 
The result was that no single social 
class was ready to seize power 
upon the achievement of inde- 
pendence. The weak national 
bourgeoisie, represented by the 
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provisional government (GPRA), 
failed to gain power in the struggle 
of the summer of 1962, leaving 
the road open to an amorphous 
“petty bourgeois” leadership divid- 
ed between a radical socialist wing 
centered around Ben Bella and a 
nationalist one that would later 
coalesce around Boumediene. 
Basically, it was a clique rather 
than a class that seized power. 
This clique proclaimed socialism, 
but socialism had no foundations 
in the country’s still amorphous 
social structure. 

Independence initiated a pro- 
cess of crystallization of social 
classes, since conflicts of interests 
were no longer hidden by the com- 
mon nationalist cause. In this 
process of class formation, ac- 
cording to Lazreg, it was the gov- 
ernment that structured the society 
rather than the society that shaped 
the government, reversing the re- 
lationship between the two that 
Marxist theory leads one to expect. 

In such a situation, government 
policies became all-important. 
These policies were determined 
not by the concrete interests of 
some groups—classes were still too: 
fluid—but by the beliefs of the 
leaders and by expediency. The 
Ben Bella regime basically ad- 
hered to a utopian and romantic 
notion of socialism, although it 
called itself Marxist and although 
there were Marxists in Ben Bella’s 
entourage. Sivan’s study, as we 
have already mentioned, provides 
an explanation of why Marxism 
was SO poorly implanted in Algeria, 
despite the presence there of a 
communist party since the 1920’s. 
From its early years, when it was 
characterized by “a mixture of 
Leninism and racism” (p. 36), to 
1962, when communist pieds 
noirs! joined the right-wing ter- 

‘Pieds noirs is a term used to describe 
persons of French ancestry born in Algeria. 
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rorist Organisation de l'Armée 
Secréte in a last-ditch attempt to 
keep Algeria from becoming inde- 
pendent, the Algerian Communist 
Party could never reconcile itself 
to Algerian nationalism and com- 
pletely failed to define what Marx- 
ism meant in a colonial or post- 
colonial situation. As a result, not 
even the Marxists in Ben Bella’s 
entourage had a clear strategy for 
building socialism after indepen- 
dence. The fact that the radical 
faction was not firmly in control 
further impeded the development 
of a coherent socialist policy. As a 
consequence, Algeria stumbled 
into a vague sort of workers’ self- 
management in the wake of the 
exodus of the French managers 
but failed to transform it into an 
overall policy. 

The coup d’etat of June 19, 
1965, which brought to power a 
more moderate leadership under 
Colonel Boumediene, put an end 
to the brief period in which Marx- 
ist socialism had a foothold in 
Algeria. Algeria under Boumediene 
continued to call itself socialist, 
but not Marxist. What socialism 
basically meant was state control 
over the economy, with a heavy 
emphasis on industrialization. 
Workers’ self-management was de 
facto abandoned in favor of man- 
agement by technocrats. While 
ideology was not the only cause of 
this (the self-managed sector had 
been encountering great difficulties 
and a majority of enterprises were 
running in the red), it played a 
role. Algeria remained a radical 
country, but its radicalism was 
expressed in a nationalist foreign 
policy rather than a socialist do- 
mestic one—in conflictual relations 


with France and assumption of a 
radical posture in the North-South 
dialogue, rather than in confronta- 
tion between workers and man- 
agers and the building of socialist 
institutions at home. Internally, 
concern with efficiency and pro- 
fitability, rather than with worker 
participation and democracy, 
governed the policies of the coun- 
try. This preoccupation with eco- 
nomic growth and profitability is 
what made socialism impossible, 
according to Lazreg’s analysis. 
The economic policies of the Bou- 
mediene regime consolidated a 
class, which she calls a “dominant 
class,” composed of state admin- 
istrators and managers, new small 
entrepreneurs, and landowners. 
The consolidation of this class, 
according to Lazreg, means not 
only that Algeria is not socialist 
now, but that it is not even moving 
toward socialism. 

This analysis of the dynamics of 
class and power in Algeria is ba- 
sically accurate, although of course 
the conclusion that the country is 
not socialist is debatable, de- 
pending on how one chooses to 
define socialism. 


PROFESSOR LAZREG’s findings 
are of relevance not only to Algeria, 
for the situation she discusses is 
common to all countries trying to 
move from nationalism to Marxist 
socialism immediately after inde- 
pendence. In all these countries, 
socialism is initially a sort of free- 
floating system, an ideal without 
a basis in the society. As long as 
the social structure of the country 
is fluid, the situation cannot be 
different. In Algeria, this free- 
floating socialism spawned the 
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CORRECTION 


The photo of a Bulgarian harvest on page 


61 of the March-April 1978 issue of 
Problems of Communism was serviced 
by Wide World, not Eastfoto. 





“administrative state” described 
so painstakingly by Leca and Vatin. 
This administrative state has a 
good bureaucratic apparatus, but 
it is characterized by the chronic 
weakness of all the institutions— 
the party and the other mass or- 
ganizations—linking state and 
society. 

Algeria demonstrates that for 
any African country—e.g., Mo- 
zambique—attempting the transi- 
tion from a war of national libera- 
tion to socialism, success or failure 
will depend on the process of class 
formation which takes place under 
the influence of government pol- 
icies. This process of class forma- 
tion determines whether a free- 
floating socialist regime will even- 
tually have a basis in the society or 
will destroy all possibilities of so- 
cialism by strengthening those 
classes that are hostile to it. Colo- 
nialism and the national liberation 
struggle have destroyed the social 
conditions that would allow a so- 
cialist government to become 
solidly implanted at independence, 
since they have masked over class 
conflict with the drive for national 
solidarity. Only time will show 
whether any African “socialist” 
regime will succeed in shaping its 
society in such a way as to make 
the proclamation of socialism any- 
thing more than a declaration of 


intentions. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE — The 1970's have seen the growth in a number of Communist parties of 
trends loosely termed “Eurocommunist.’’ While the meaning and merits of the term itself 
remain subjects of controversy, the phenomenon is there, and its basic features are clear. These 
include a preference for parliamentary over violent means of achieving power, an avowed 
respect for political and civil rights, a tempering of the more extreme forms of collectivism in 
economic and social affairs,and a tendency to reject Soviet hegemony in interparty relations. 
The articles presented here explore a number of issues related to the phenomenon. Looking 

at France, Mr. Wilson appraises the alliance policy of the French Communist Party (PCF) in the 
March 1978 elections and the effects of both the policy and the elections on the internal 

affairs and political prospects of the PCF. Turning to Spain, Mr. Mujal reviews the failure 

of the Spanish Communist Party (PCE) to shape Spain’s political transition to the post-Franco 
era and the impact of that failure on the party’s fortunes. Examining the Soviet perspective on 
“Eurocommunism,” Mr. Lowenthal notes the friction between Moscow and the ‘“Eurocommunist”’ 
parties but points to reasons why that friction has not led to schism. 


The French CP's Dilemma 


By Frank L. Wilson 





n 1975, a respected observer of French Com- 
munism remarked that the one thing that could 
be said with certainty about the evolving French 
Communist Party (PCF) was that it wanted to be in 
power.! The party had chosen a peaceful path to 
power based on coalition with the Socialist Party 
(PS) and had demonstrated its commitment to this 
path by signing the Common Program of the Left in 
1972 and cooperating with the Socialists in the 





Mr. Wilson is Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, Purdue University (Lafayette, IN), and Resi- 
dent Director of the Indiana-Purdue Foreign Study 
Program in Strasbourg, France. He has written The 
French Democratic Left, 1963-1968: Toward a 
Modern Party System, 1971, and several articles 
on contemporary French politics. 


1973 legislative and 1974 presidential election 


-Campaigns.* However, during preparations for the 


spring 1978 legislative elections, it seemed that 





1. Georges Lavau, “The PCF, the State, and the Revolution: An 
Analysis of Party Policies, Communications, and Popular Culture,” in 
Donald L. M. Blackmer and Sidney Tarrow, Eds., Communism in Italy 
and France, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1975, p. 129. 

2. For discussion of the development of the PCF-PS alliance, see 
Frangois G. Dreyfus, Histoire des gauches en France 1940-1974 
(History of the Lefts in France, 1940-1974), Paris, Grasset, 1975; 
Howard Machin and Vincent Wright, “The French Left Under the Fifth 
Republic: The Search for Identity and Unity,” Comparative Politics 
(New York, NY), October 1977, pp. 35-67; Jean Poperen, L’Unité de la 
Gauche 1965-1973 (The Unity of the Left, 1965-1973), Parls, Fayard, 
1975; Robert Verdier, Histoire des rapports du parti socialiste et du 
parti communiste du congres de Tours en 1920 a aujourd’hui (History 
of Relations between the Socialist Party and the Communist Party 
from the Tours Congress of 1920 to Today), Paris, Seghers, 1976; and 
Frank L. Wilson, ‘‘The Left in French Politics: Prospects for Union,” 
Contemporary French Civilization (Bozeman, MT), Winter 1978, pp. 
205-29. 
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VOTEZ COMMUNISTE 





Georges Marchais, Secretary-General of the French Communist Party, discusses the Communists’ posture in 
the ongoing electoral campaign at a national conference of the PCF in Paris on January 7, 1978. The 
signs on the lectern and in the background indicate the PCF’s effort to present itself as the sole true 
spokesman of the French Left. They read: “There Is Only One Way to Really Win and Bring About Change 


in 1978: Vote Communist!” 


the PCF had lost interest—at least temporarily—in 
assuming governmental responsibilities. The Com- 
munists clearly did not want to come to power with 
the Socialists under existing circumstances. 

The principal cause of the shift which had taken 
place in the PCF’s attitude was the intensified com- 
petition that had developed between the PCF and 
the PS during the period prior to the elections. For- 
merly, each party had possessed a distinctive ap- 
peal that defined its electorate and attracted certain 
types of individuals into its ranks. But as the PS 
radicalized its outlook after 1971 and the PCF mod- 
erated some of its doctrinal positions, the distinc- 
tiveness of the two parties in the public eye dimin- 
ished to such an extent that the PCF and the PS 
found themselves appealing to approximately the 
Same categories of voters and hoping to attract very 
Similar types for roles as party activists. Both sides 
have admitted the competitive nature of their alli- 
ance. On the one hand, the Socialists have made 
clear their desire to win over a substantial portion 
of the PCF’s voters and to establish party sections 


—Pierre Vauthey/SYGMA. 


in the workplace to compete with PCF factory cells. 
On the other, the Communists are determined to 
retain their claim to be the leading force of the Left, 
a Claim which they base on the tenets of Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine as well as on the PCF’s hold on 
more than one fifth of the French electorate. 
During earlier periods of joint action with the So- 
cialists—e.g., during the Popular Front experiment 
of the 1930’s and the wartime resistance—Com- 
munist strength had increased greatly as the PCF 
extended its influence and control over major new 


3. A few days after signing the Common Program of the Left in 
1972, Socialist Party leader Frangois Mitterrand declared.to the 14th 
Congress of the Socialist International (Vienna) that his fundamental 
objective was “to rebuild the large Socialist Party on the terrain oc- 
cupied by the Communist Party itself in order to demonstrate that out 
of five million Communist voters, three million can vote Socialist.” Le 
Monde (Paris), June 30, 1972. 

4. In 1975, PCF leader Georges Marchais warned: “‘It is absolutely 
essential that the PC progress for the Union of the Left to be con- 
solidated. We will come to power with the Socialists only if two con- 
ditions are met: a profound unitary current and a very strong Com- 
munist Party.”’ L’Express (Paris), Nov. 17, 1975. 


portions of the French electorate and labor move- 
ment. In comparison, the recent era of left-wing 
unity has been significantly less rewarding. Indeed, 
since the signing of the Common Program of the 
Left in 1972, the Socialists have been the major 
beneficiary of PS-PCF cooperation. In a series of 
by-elections for the National.Assembly between 
1974 and 1977, the PS increased its electoral 
strength in the districts involved from 18.9 percent 
of the vote in 1973 to 26.5 percent, while the strength 
of the PCF declined slightly from 18.2 percent in 


1973 to 17.0 percent.® Similar Socialist Party elec-: 


toral growth and Communist stagnation was re- 
flected in the results of the 1976 cantonal and 1977 
municipal elections.® In addition, the Confédéra- 
tion Général du Travail, the Communist-run labor 
union, also seemed to be losing its predominant 


5. See Wilson, “The Left in French Politics” loc. cit., 
pp. 214-15. 

6. Alain Lancelot, ‘The Red and the Green: The Elections of March 
13 and 20, 1977,” Projet (Paris), No. 116, June 1977, pp. 703-18. 
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hold over the national trade union movement.’ 

As a result of these developments, the PCF’s 
claim to be the leading force of the Left became 
increasingly subject to question. After 1974, the 
news media and the public came to regard Socialist 
leader Frangois Mitterrand:as the de facto leader 
of the Left, i.e., as the Left’s privileged interlocutor 
with the government and the spokesman of the Left 
on national issues. Resentful of the public attention 
thus directed toward the Socialist Party and its 
head, the PCF went so far as to accuse Mitterrand 
of being too sure of himself and too domineering, 
the exact same criticism that the party had once 
leveled against Charles de Gaulle.® The depth of 
PCF resentment became clear in the spring of 1977 
when, two days before Mitterrand faced Prime 
Minister Raymond Barre in a nationally televised 





7. The results of professional union elections demonstrated the 
CGT’s decline in support among workers voting from 50.8 percent in 
1966 to 42.0 percent in 1974. Le Monde, Feb. 4, 1978. 

8. Ibid., Feb. 11, 1975. 
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Francois Mitterrand, right, First Secretary of the Socialist Party, debates with French Premier Raymond 
Barre, left, on French television on May 12, 1977. At the center left is host Henri Marque, and at center 


right is questioner Julien Besancon. 


—AFP/Pictorial Parade. 
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debate, the party leadership publicized its estimate 
that the Common Program would cost some US$100 
billion to implement.? This estimate embarrassed 
the Socialists, and they denied its accuracy. Never- 
theless, Mitterrand found himself on the defensive 
in an important precampaign debate. 

From this point on, relations between the two 
major allies of the Left deteriorated rapidly. National 
Assembly elections had to be held by the end of 
March 1978, when the five-year mandate of the 
existing Assembly expired, and as the election dead- 
line approached, the PCF became increasingly con- 
cerned over the likely electoral impact of growing 
PS strength in the Left alliance and nationally. How 
the PCF responded to the increasing pressure under 
which it was operating, how the party fared in the 
national elections finally scheduled for mid-March, 
how it reacted to the results of the election, and 
what the party’s post-election options are for the 
future are all questions which must be addressed 
within the context of the present essay. 


The PCF and the 1978 Elections 


As the 1978 elections grew imminent, public 
opinion polls of voting intentions indicated that the 
Socialists might win as much as 30 percent of the 
national vote (in contrast to 18.9 percent in 1973) 
and replace the Gaullists as the strongest party in 
France, while the Communists would likely garner 
about the same 21 percent of the vote that they 
had been receiving in national elections ever since 
1958.!° The PCF feared that this shift in electoral 
Strength within the alliance would affect the num- 
ber of PCF candidates eligible for second ballot 
runoffs.!! Because the parties of the Left had been 
committed since 1967 to reciprocal withdrawals in 
the runoffs in favor of the best-placed leftist candi- 
dates in the first ballot, Socialist electoral growth 
coupled with Communist inertia might result in 
fewer PCF candidates in the runoffs and fewer op- 
portunities for the party to win parliamentary seats. 
The Communists also feared that over the long run 
their supporters might conclude that since they 
would be voting for Socialists on the second ballot 


9. L'Humanité (Paris), May 10, 1977. 

10. For summaries of preelection polls, see Jean Charlot, “French 
Voting Intentions,” Projet, No. 122, February 1978, pp. 186-90; and 
Jérome Jaffré and Jacques Ozouf, “From the Municipals to the 
Legislatives,” ibid., No. 116, June 1977, pp. 719-27. 

11. The French electoral system provides for runoff elections one 
week after the initial balloting in all districts where no candidate wins 
an absolute majority of votes cast on the first ballot. 


anyway, they might as well do so on the first. With a 
victory for the Left a distinct possibility in the elec- 
tions, the PCF did not want to see this happen. 
On the programmatic side, the PCF wanted as- 
surances that, in case of victory, the PS would honor 
its commitment to socialist policies. The details of 
the Common Program worked out in 1972—i.e., 
before the onset of the international energy crisis 
and the recession and problems of inflation that 
the crisis engendered—clearly needed revision 
before the 1978 elections. But as the Communists 
and Socialists settled down to reviewing the joint 
platform, the full extent of their disagreements and 
of the tension between them was revealed. The 
PCF, pressing for new concessions by the Socialists, 
demanded a thorough rewriting of the 1972 agree- 
ment, while the PS envisaged only some minor up- 
dating. Moreover, the two partners were not even 
able to agree on the meaning of the original 1972 
program. The PCF asserted that the 1972 document 
provided for the nationalization of all subsidiary 
firms in which the state acquired a majority interest 
by nationalizing the parent corporations. This in- 
terpretation expanded the number of projected na- 
tionalizations from the nine industrial conglomer- 
ates listed in the 1972 program to over a thousand 
firms. In addition, the PCF wanted to add six more 
industrial giants, including all of the steel industry, 
to the Left’s list of proposed nationalizations. The 
PS rejected the PCF interpretation of the 1972 
agreement regarding subsidiaries and consented 
to nationalize only companies fully owned by the 
parent firm. It also opposed extending the number 
of firms to be nationalized during the life of the 
next legislature, although it did indicate a willing- 
ness to consider nationalizing the steel industry at 
a future time. Beyond these issues, the two parties 
disagreed on the question of compensation for 
owners of nationalized firms and on the forms of 
management to be instituted in the public sector.!2 
Differences of similar scope emerged regarding a 
broad range of economic, social, and defense issues. 
The PS had a much stronger bargaining position 
in 1977 than it had held when the Common Program 
was Originally drafted in 1972 and resisted commit- 
ment to any radical new proposals. Like the Com- 
munists, the Socialists felt that victory was at hand, 
and they wanted to avoid committing themselves to 
measures that might provoke social or economic 
instability when a government of the Left took power. 


12. For a discussion of the two parties’ conceptions of the purpose 
and nature of nationalization, see Pierre-Yves Cosse, “The 
Nationalizers,”’ Projet, No. 123, March 1978, pp. 347-53. 
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The convening on September 14, 1977, of the summit meeting of the signers of the 1972 Common 
Program of the Left. These talks revealed considerable rifts among the three leftist parties. Seen third 
from the left is Robert Fabre, head of the Left Radicals; at the center rear, Francois Mitterrand, head of 
the Socialists; and second from the right, Georges Marchais, head of the Communists. 


With neither the PS nor the PCF willing to com- 
promise, negotiations between them ended in fail- 
ure on September 23, 1977. Disagreement over 
the question of nationalizations was the immediate 
cause of the breakdown, but the two parties had 
also failed to reach agreement on a much broader 
range of social and economic issues. As might be 
expected, each side blamed the other for the failure 
of the negotiations, the PS arguing that the PCF 
was engaging in demagogic attempts to “outbid” 
its partners, and the PCF claiming that the PS had 
taken a turn to the right.13 

From this point on, the PCF attacked its partner 
of the Left more frequently than it did the Giscardist/ 
Gaullist parliamentary majority. Its major objective 
in the upcoming elections became to limit the So- 
cialist Party’s advances. To achieve this goal, the 
PCF sought first to consolidate control over its own 
supporters and then to woo to its side voters waver- 


13. On the dispute between the two parties, see Kathleen Evin and 
Roland Cayrol, “How to Control the Union? PC-PS Relations since 
1971,” Projet, No. 121, January 1978, pp. 63-74. 
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—Rush/Katherine Young. 


ing between Communist and Socialist candidates, 
by arguing that the Socialists had forgotten their 
commitment to a genuine socialist transformation 
of society. PCF Secretary-General Georges Marchais 
charged that the PS intended to ‘‘manage the social 
Crisis in the interests of big capital and to continue 
to impose austerity upon the workers.’’!4 Allegedly, 
the PS had given in to its social democratic inclina- 
tions and was even being tempted by appeals of 
French President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing that the 
PS join the majority. In support of such allegations, 
the Communists cited the refusal of the Socialists 
to accept the revisions of the Common Program 
proposed by the PCF, the removal of left-wing ele- 
ments from the PS leadership,!° and some state- 
ments made at the PS party congress held during 


14. See the report of George Marchais to the Central Committee of 
the PCF, in L'Humanité, Nov. 11, 1977. 

15. The left-wing faction CERES was maneuvered out of national 
party leadership positions in 1975. Its influence in the party was 
further diminished in the 1977 municipal elections when many 
CERES-led local party units made what other PS elements considered 
to be excessive concessions to the PCF. 
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the summer of 1977 that suggested plans to delay 
or modify some policies proposed in the Common 
Program.!® Before the Left could come to power 
and carry out a genuine socialist program, argued 
the Communists, it was essential that the PCF grow 
stronger. To emphasize its commitment to this idea, 
the PCF threatened not to accede to reciprocal with- 
drawals of leftist candidates in second-ballot run- 
offs if the PCF did not receive more than the 21 
percent of the first-ballot vote that the polls indicated 
it would get.?7 

As the electoral campaign entered its critical last 
weeks, however, the leadership of the PCF became 
worried that its attacks on the PS might, in the end, 
permit the Socialists to attract Center-Left voters 
unhappy with the conservativism of the current 
majority but fearful of any Communist participation 





Signers of the Common Program patch up their dif- 
ferences long enough to coordinate strategy for the 
second round of the French parliamentary elections 
in March 1978. Seen at a March 13 press con- 
ference are, from left to right: Georges Marchais of 
the French Communist Party, Francois Mitterrand 
of the Socialist Party, and Robert Fabre of the Left 
Radicals. 


—Gamma/Liaison. 


in the government. The deterioration of the PCF/ 
PS partnership created a possibility for these voters 
to support the PS. To rekindle the fears of such 
voters, the PCF stated flatly that if the Left won a 
parliamentary majority in March, the PCF would be 
represented in the new government. Furthermore, 
the PCF would demand participation commensurate 
with its electoral strength and would not be ex- 
cluded from eligibility for any ministry, even the 
most sensitive ones.!® The PCF also kept the ques- 
tion of second-ballot withdrawals alive, as a means 
of threatening to force the PS to negotiate with it 
between the first and second ballots.!9 

When the first-ballot votes were counted, both 
the PCF and the PS were disappointed by the results. 
The PCF had polled 20.6 percent of the vote, down 
from 21.3 percent in 1973; the PS had received 
22.6 percent, up from 18.9 percent in 1973 but 
well below the results which had been forecast in 
public opinion polls.2° Seeking to limit their losses 
on the second ballot, the parties of the Left hastily 
issued a joint programmatic declaration and agreed 
to reciprocal withdrawals in the runoff elections. In 
the declaration, both the PCF and the PS indicated 
their adherence to the 1972 Common Program and 
to the modifications which had already been agreed 
upon when the negotiations between the parties 
broke down the previous September. They also es- 
tablished mutually acceptable proposals for in- 
creased social welfare benefits. In return for rejoin- 
ing the partnership on these terms, the PCF received 
assurances of its representation without discrimi- 
nation in any left-wing government formed, with 
ministries apportioned on the basis of electoral 
rather than parliamentary strength. This seemed to 
assure the Communists nearly half the ministries 
in any postelection government of the Left.*! 

The last-minute reunion of the Left, however, 
failed to prevent the reelection of a Giscardist/Gaul- 
list parliamentary majority. The prospect of a left- 


16. See Mitterrand’s speech in Le Monde, June 21, 1977; and the 
PCF Political Bureau’s comments in ibid., June 22, 1977. 

17. See Georges Marchais at the PCF National Conference, as cited 
in ibid., Jan. 8-9, 1978. 

18. See the interview with Paul Laurent, the second-ranking PCF 
leader, in L’Express, Feb. 20, 1978. 

19. Early indications that the PCF might withhold automatic 
second-ballot withdrawals were noted by Thierry Pfister in Le Monde, 
Dec. 24, 1977. 

20. The last poll published before the election showed the PS win- 
ning 26 percent of the vote. L’Express, Feb. 20, 1978. 

21. The precise wording of the agreement called for the formation 
of a government “taking into account the indications of the expres- 
sion of universal suffrage and the parliamentary representation won 
by each party, with equality of rights and duties . . . . ” Le Monde, 
Mar. 15, 1978. 
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wing government, which had seemed nearly certain 
seven months earlier, had been lost. 

Yet the results of the election were not altogether 
unsatisfying for the PCF leadership. The party had 
increased the number of its votes by some 700,000, 
even though its percentage of the vote had declined 
slightly. Because its candidates had done better 
than the Socialists in the first round in areas where 
the Left was strongest, the PCF had benefited more 
than the PS from reciprocal withdrawals in the run- 
offs. The PCF parliamentary delegation grew by 
twelve seats, that of the Socialists by only nine. 
The PCF had also demonstrated again the fidelity 
of its voter base, which followed the party through 
two abrupt voltes-face in six months—first, after 
September 23, 1977, when the PCF launched its 
attacks on its Socialist ally, and then, after March 
13, 1978, when the PCF called on its voters to sup- 
port Socialist candidates on the second ballot even 
though the party had failed to attain the minimum 
percentage of first-ballot votes that Marchais had 
Stipulated as a prerequisite for such reciprocal 
withdrawals. Finally, the PCF leaders could seek 
solace in the fact that the Socialist Party had reg- 
istered only limited gains, receiving 22.6 percent 
of the vote instead of the 26-28 percent predicted 
in the last polls. 


The Aftermath of the Elections 


Despite these encouraging factors, the election 
was a defeat for the PCF as well as for the Left as a 
whole. For the first time since World War Il, the 
PCF had been outpolled by the Socialists, and the 
Left had lost its best chance since 1936 to install a 
left-wing government. With its supporters fully ex- 
pecting victory, the PCF had to explain its defeat to 
limit demoralization and demobilization. There 
were good reasons for the Left’s defeat: an excep- 
tionally high voter turnout (83 percent of the elec- 
torate), which in France tends to favor the Right; a 
very effective campaign by Giscardist and Gaullist 
forces; and the basic conservatism of the majority 
of French voters. A portion of the Center-Left elec- 
torate may have been disgruntled with the existing 
majority and expressed this dissatisfaction by vot- 
ing for the Left in by-elections, cantonal, and mu- 
nicipal elections, and by telling pollsters they would 
vote Socialist in the upcoming national legislative 
elections. But in the privacy of the voting booth, 
most of these potential swing voters rejected the 
risks of radical social change represented by the 
Left in favor of stability and security under a Gis- 


cardist/Gaullist majority. Divisions within the Left 
do not appear to have had a significant impact on 
the outcome of the elections. A comparison of public 
opinion polls of voting intentions before and after 
the PCF/PS split in September 1977 shows virtually 
no change in expressed party preferences.?* More- 
over, despite the rancor existing between Com- 
munist and Socialist leaders, supporters of both 
parties proved disciplined in shifting their votes to 
the single leftist candidate on the second ballot.?9 

In making their own evaluations of the election 
results, however, neither the PCF nor the PS was 
interested in such matter-of-fact explanations. 
Each party placed full responsibility for the defeat 
on its erstwhile partner. The PCF’s Political Bureau 
declared that the PCF “bears no responsibility” 
for the Lefts defeat and that the Socialists had 
brought on the defeat by their conviction that they 


‘could win without the PCF.24 Later the Political 


Bureau added: “The direct cause of the failure of 
the Left to come to power lies in the disastrous 
and suicidal strategy of the PS and nowhere else.’’° 
The Socialist Party responded in kind, denying any 
responsibility for the loss and placing full blame on 
the PCF. Its Executive Bureau called upon workers 
to judge the “strategy of failure of the Communist 
Party, which had deprived them of their victory and 
of the changes which would have come to each one 
of them.’’26 

Perhaps the most telling outcome of the 1978 
elections developed when the PCF leadership's at- 
tempt to place full responsibility for the Left’s de- 
feat on the Socialists was not well received by por- 
tions of the party’s own membership. Indeed, the 
leadership’s election strategies and tactics touched 
off an unparalleled debate within the party. The 
malaise revealed may have lacked the intensity 
and soul-searching nature of the 1956 crisis pro- 
duced by Nikita Khrushchev’s revelations of Stalin’s 
excesses and by suppression of the Hungarian 
uprising, 2” but the internal debate which resulted 
was certainly noisier than had been the case two 
decades before. Because the PCF leadership denied 





22. See Jean Charlot, “French Voting Intentions,” loc. cit. 

23. Jean Charlot calculated that 96 percent of PCF voters supported 
PS candidates on the second ballot where appropriate and that 66 per- 
cent of PS voters transferred their votes to PCF candidates where ap- 
propriate. In 1973, the results had been only slightly better: then 68 
percent of PS voters affected had shifted to PCF candidates on the 
second ballot. Le Point (Paris), Mar. 26, 1978. 

24. L'Humanité, Mar. 20, 1978. 

25. Ibid., Apr. 5, 1978. 

26. Le Monde, Apr. 14, 1978. 

27. See Annie Kriegel’s comments in Le Figaro (Paris), Apr. 12, 
1978. 
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Jean Elleinstein, right, member of the French Communist Party Central Committee and author of several 
histories of the USSR, at a May 28, 1978, meeting of the Communist Youth Movement in Paris. With him 


on the rostrum is Soviet dissident Leonid Plyutshch. 


critics the right to express themselves in the party 
press, claiming that to allow them to do so would 
violate party rules,?8 disgruntled Communists sent 
letters, communiqués, and resolutions to the “bour- 
geois” press. Le Monde alone received approxi- 
mately one hundred letters in a single month from 
PCF members, the overwhelming majority of which 
expressed unhappiness with the party’s leadership 
and strategies.?? Most of the criticism that reached 
the public originated with the party’s intellectuals, 
but there were signs of discontent among ordinary 
working-class party members as well. 

One line of criticism, elaborated most fully by 
Communist historian Jean Elleinstein,2° contended 
that the party had erred in moving too slowly and 
too cautiously to reform its doctrine and also in 
breaking with the Socialists during the election 
campaign. According to this right-wing view, the 
failure of the PCF to rethink its brand of Marxism- 
Leninism as the Italian and Spanish communist 
parties had done explained why the party had been 
unable to extend its influence beyond its existing 


28. See the party’s defense of its decision in France Nouvelle 
(Paris), Apr. 10, 1978, and in L’Humanité, Apr. 15, 1978. 

29. Le Monde, May 10, 1978. 

30. Jean Elleinstein in ibid., Apr. 13, 14, and 15, 1978. See also 
Maurice Goldring, member of the editorial board of the Communist 
weekly France Nouvelle, in Témoignage Chrétien (Paris), Apr. 13, 1978. 


—Richard Melloul/SYGMA. 


social base. The PCF had to be clearer in its rejec- 
tion of the Soviet model, which Elleinstein con- 
tended was an “anti-model” of the way socialism 
ought to be built. By allying with the Socialists with- 
out carrying out internal reforms, he asserted, the 
PCF stimulated rapid Socialist growth but deprived 
itself of any share of the benefits of left-wing unity. 
Finally, at the tactical level, Elleinstein argued that 
the party’s campaign theme of fighting poverty at 
the expense of the rich was poorly conceived. He 
and others pointed out that French workers are no 
longer poor. Rather, they and their white-collar and 
intellectual colleagues feel oppressed by novel, 
noneconomic problems—excessive bureaucratiza- 
tion, urban decay, feminist demands, and hier- 
archical relationships in industry and business—to 
which the PCF rarely pays any attention at all. 

At the same time that Elleinstein was airing these 
views, the PCF leadership was being attacked from 
the left as well, by critics such as Communist phi- 
losopher Louis Althusser.?! In the leftists’ view, the 
party had erred not in reforming too little but in 
reforming too much. The PCF had strayed too far 
from the basic tenets of Marxism-Leninism by 
abandoning its commitments to revolution and to 
such notions as the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


31. Louis Althusser in Le Monde, Apr. 25, 26, 27, and 28, 1978. 


Only a return to its Leninist heritage could spare 
the party even further decline. The left wing agreed 
with the party leadership that the PS was still closely 
tied to its social democratic past, but asked why 
under these circumstances the PCF had allowed 
the PS to maneuver itself into a position from which 
it could dominate the Left. Surely the PCF knew 
enough of the Socialist Party’s weaknesses to have 
been aware that this danger existed. It should not 
have let Mitterrand represent the Left in the 1974 
presidential elections and should have made the 
decision to break with the Socialists, or at least to 
fight against growing Socialist preeminence, much 
earlier. When the party ultimately launched its attack 
on the PS, it did so in such a way that it appealed 
only to a narrow circle of sectarian Communists 
and distressed most other sympathizers of the Left. 

Both sets of critics, on the right and on the left, 
agreed in attacking the lack of internal democracy 
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in the PCF. They charged the leadership with Sta- 
linist tendencies and with refusing to give considera- 
tion to the attitudes of grass-roots party members. 
They specifically pointed out that the leadership's 
abrupt reversals of party position—first in Septem- 
ber by launching an all-out campaign against the 
PS, and then in March by calling on party sym- 
pathizers to support the PS in second-ballot run- 
offs—had been decided without consultation or 
even explanation at the grass-roots level. They fur- 
ther complained about the party’s refusal to permit 
them to express themselves in the party press and 
charged that the party was using all possible de- 
vices to curtail the debate. 

Early efforts by the leadership to limit and chan- 
nel the debate were unsuccessful. Even as the 
leadership denied the significance of the dissent 
evident within the party and alleged that those 
who criticized the party were simply serving the 


7 





French Communist Party philosopher and Central Committee member Louis Althusser reads a copy of 
his party’s newspaper L'Humanité in May 1978, shortly after his articles criticizing the party’s current 
Strategy had appeared in the noncommunist newspaper Le Monde. 


—Jacques Paviovsky/SYGMA. 
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interests of the Right and of the Socialist Party, the 
unprecedented public exchange of views continued 
to rage for over a month. 

When the PCF Central Committee met at the end 
of April to evaluate the March election results, the 
leadership. hoped finally to put an end to the debate. 
In his report, Marchais attacked both Althusser and 
Elleinstein, for left-wing and right-wing deviations 
respectively.2* He used the fact that criticism came 
from both the right and the left of the party to argue 
that the leadership’s strategy was the correct one. 
He attacked the Socialist Party for returning to a 
social democratic orientation-and for failing to keep 
commitments to radical social transformation made 
when the Common Program of the Left was signed 
in 1972. On this basis, he defended his own party’s 
conduct during the elections and again placed full 


32. The report was published in full in L'Humanité, Apr. 28, 1978. 


responsibility for the Left’s defeat on the PS. Mar- 
chais minimized the importance of those Commu- 
nists who had attacked the party, charging that they 
were intellectuals out of touch with the feelings of 
the working-class rank and file, and criticized them 
for promoting ideas which would “lead the party to 
liquidation.” This report was adopted unanimously, 
without serious consideration being given to the 
dissenters’ complaints.33 In a press conference af- 
ter the meeting, Marchais denied that there was mal- 
aise or controversy within the party. He dismissed 
the chorus of public criticism that had preceded 





33. L’Humanité did not publish a summary of the Central 
Committee debate, but there were indications that some Central 
Committee members cautiously expressed understanding for some 
of the dissidents’ positions. One PCF leader candidly admitted toa 
local PCF meeting that the debate was not published because it 
“might have threatened the unity of the party.” Le Monde, May 17, 
1978. 





Secretary-General Georges Marchais holds a press conference at the headquarters of the French Com- 
munist Party on May 3, 1978, to downplay reports about a party Central Committee meeting the preceding 
week to deal with sharp criticism of the PCF’s election strategy by party dissenters of various hues. 


—AGIP/SYGMA. 
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on the purported Stalinist techniques of the leader- 
ship made it all but inevitable that the leader- 
ship would close ranks in self-defense. There is 
undoubtedly diversity of opinion within the top 
echelons of the party, but the leaders willingly sub- 
ordinate their differences in public and have a 
vested interest in preserving the appearance of una- 
nimity. This is true not only of the Secretariat and 
the Political Bureau, but also apparently of the 90- 
member Central Committee, which voted unanimous 
approval of the Marchais report outlined earlier.*? 
Finally, the leaders of the PCF are highly skilled in 
managing and directing debate within the party. 
The principles of democratic centralism and a long 
and venerated tradition of disciplined unanimity 
aid the leadership in imposing its will on the party 
membership. 

AIl of these factors must be taken into considera- 
tion in trying to speculate about the course the 
leadership will chart for the PCF in coming years. 
The leadership will be able to choose freely among 
the options open to it only to the extent that it can 
continue to impose discipline on party cadres and 
retain the loyalty of PCF voters. What options do 
the Communists in fact have? What would be the 
results of a change of course? How, in the final 
analysis, are they likely to proceed? 


Strategic Options of the PCF 


The union of the French Left, a goal of the PCF 


since the early 1960’s, was severely damaged in 
the 1978 election campaign and by postelection 
faultfinding. It will take a long time to overcome the 
doubts and recriminations now separating Commu- 
nists and Socialists. Nevertheless, it is likely that 
union of the Left will continue to be the strategy 
of both the PS and the PCF, even if only for the lack 
of better options. The PS is still committed to social 
transformations in France that would be impossible 
to achieve if the party accepted Giscard’s offer to 
join the majority. As a result, there has been no 
indication that the Socialists have given any con- 
sideration at all to the option of abandoning their 
left-wing alliance strategy in favor of ties with the 
Center. The mere discussion of this option by the 
PS leadership would probably provoke a schism in 
the party. 

In contrast, the PCF has two options available to 
replace the left-wing alliance strategy: a return toa 
hardline revolutionary stance, or an extension of 


43. Ibid., Apr. 30-May 2, 1978. 


the existing alliance to include other “democratic 
forces” in a broad union du peuple de France.** 
Recent attacks by the leadership on critics pro- 
posing a more hardline position indicate that it is 
unlikely that the PCF will return to a more revolu- 
tionary orientation. The party’s moderate image and 
its experiment in cooperation with the PS have facil- 
itated the election to local and national office of 
numerous PCF adherents and thus provided the 
PCF with political influence, prestige, patronage, 
and financial resources that are strong disincen- 
tives to a return to the hardline position. As Ronald 
Tiersky noted some years ago, “Stalinism is be- 
coming a dying ember in French communism, still 
capable of relighting a horrible conflagration, but 
progressively less likely to do so.’’*° 

The PCF has made some tentative moves toward 
the formation of a broad popular union. It has sought 
to attract the support or cooperation of Gaullists 
and Catholics disaffected by Giscard’s failures to 
achieve promised social reforms or to remain loyal 
to de Gaulle’s independent foreign and defense 
policies. In 1977, for example, the PCF modified 
its view on the French nuclear deterrent and adopt- 
ed one nearly identical to de Gaulle’s position of 
the 1960’s, i.e., retention of the force de frappe 
and its deployment against threats from any quar- 
ter. And during the 1978 election campaign, it made 
additional overtures to the Gaullists, including with- 
drawing its own candidates on the first ballot in two 
districts and endorsing left-wing Gaullists there who 
had broken with the Giscardist majority.*© To attract 
the support of practicing Catholics, the PCF has 
attenuated its traditional anticlericalism and has 
adopted a position on the issue of state aid to pri- 
vate church schools which is more moderate than 
that of the PS.%’” 

In pushing for a broader popular union, the PCF 
had hoped to expand the base of support for the 
united Left and, by adding new elements to the 
Coalition, to dilute the influence of the PS and to 
enhance its own ability to control developments 
within the coalition. The results in these respects 
have been disappointing. The PCF has had little 


44. See Francois Hinckner, “‘What Is the Union of the French. 
People?” Cahiers du Communisme (Paris), May 1976, pp. 24-33. 

45. Ronald Tiersky, “French Communism in 1976,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), January-February 1976, p. 46. 

46. In both these districts, the PCF had outpolled the PS in 1973. 
The election results in 1978, however, were not very satisfactory. The 
PS outpolled the PCF-backed Gaullists on the first ballot, and in one 
district the Socialist candidate went on to win the parliamentary seat 
at stake. 

47. See “PS: Debate on Education,” Projet, No. 112, February 1977, 
pp. 215-27. 
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success in directly or indirectly attracting more 
Catholic support and has had an equally difficult 
time attracting Gaullists. Consequently, the strat- 
egy of union du peuple de France does not appear 
viable as an alternative to the union of the Left. It 
may prove useful to the PCF, however, as a threat 
to be wielded to extract concessions from the So- 
cialist Party. 

Thus, by default, the Communists probably will 
continue to pursue the course of alliance with the 
Socialists. But it is unlikely that the union of the 
Left will regain the dynamics and spirit of coopera- 
tion that characterized it in 1972-74 and 1976-77. 
Alliance solidarity has tended to grow as the two 
parties have prepared for elections in which they 
needed to cooperate to secure mutual advantages. 
Over the next few years, no such elections are ex- 
pected. Voting for the European parliament next 
Spring will be on the basis of proportional repre- 
sentation, obviating the need for cooperation in 
runoff elections, and the contest is unlikely to 
offer much opportunity for PS-PCF cooperative 
ventures in any case. France’s role in European 
institutions has always been a difficult issue for the 
two parties to agree upon. The presidential elec- 
tion due in 1981 is also unlikely to have a unifying 
effect, since both the PCF and the PS have indicated 
already that each will present its own candidate. 
Finally, if Giscard succeeds in changing the legisla- 
tive election system from one of district representa- 
tion to one of proportional representation, as he 
has pledged, the Left will also in the next National 
Assembly elections lose one of its greatest incen- 
tives for unity, the need to cooperate on second- 
ballot runoffs. 

In looking to the future, supporters of the Left in 
France must now confront a serious dilemma. 
French voters have proved unwilling in the past to 
bring to power a left-wing coalition in which the 
PCF would have the dominant position. Now that 
the Socialists are stronger than at any time since 
World War II and are able to outpoll the Commu- 
nists, this obstacle to a leftist government would 
seem to have been surmounted. The 1978 election 
Campaign of the Communists, though, raises the 
question whether the PCF will agree to come to 
power in a left-wing coalition that it does not domi- 
nate. Its conduct certainly appeared designed not 
to promote the victory of the Left, but rather to limit 
the growth of the PCF’s Socialist rivals, even at the 
expense of leftist victory. 


* * 


Not long ago, Maurice Duverger described the 
PCF as the West European communist party “least 
advanced” on the road to Eurocommunism.*® Up 
to now, the PCF has avoided any thorough reexam- 
ination of Marxist-Leninist theory and has restricted 
its ideological innovations to minor adjustments of 
doctrine. This is not due to any lack of theoreticians. 
The party is well endowed with them, even if none 
has the stature or the ability of an Antonio Gramsci 
or a Palmiro Togliatti to come up with an integrated 
doctrinal view of “socialism in French colors.” But 
theoreticians and intellectuals are suspect in the 
PCF and are generally isolated from positions of 
influence. The party’s leaders are less sophisticated 
than other West European Communist leaders in 
their understanding of Marxist-Leninist theory and 
prefer to use it to justify their strategic choices, 
even at the cost of doctrinal inconsistency and am- 
biguity. The present situation offers a case in point. 
The PCF appears to have manipulated basic theory 
to produce a party doctrine which serves primarily 
to justify the party leadership’s current strategy 
and tactics. 

Of course, even if the PCF is the least advanced 
Western party on the road to Eurocommunism,, it is 
far enough down that path to have earned Soviet 
attacks. In recent years, Soviet party officials have 
come to criticize sharply the expanding trend to- 
ward Eurocommunism and have urged West Euro- 
pean communist parties to abandon alliances with 
reactionary and revisionist forces, in order to con- 
centrate on their revolutionary duties. Some ana- 
lysts have speculated on this basis that the PCF’s 
harsher line toward the Socialists might have origi- 
nated in an acceptance by the party of Moscow’s 
new line. However, since the mid-1960’s the PCF 
has charted a course independent from Moscow 
and has developed its own view of “socialism in 
French colors.’’*? When forced to choose between 
conflicting demands coming from the international 
communist movement and from the dynamics of 
French domestic politics, the PCF has chosen reg- 
ularly to give preference to domestic political con- 
siderations. Clearly, the dramatic reversal of the 
PCF’s attitude toward the PS was not the result of 
any urging from Moscow, but rather of the PCF’s 
own calculations that the party’s competitive posi- 
tion was being threatened by the dynamic growth 
of the Socialist Party. 


48. Le Monde, Dec. 15, 1977. 

49. See Annette Eisenberg Stiefbold, The French Communist Party 
in Transition: PCF-CPSU Relations and the Challenge to Soviet 
Authority, New York, NY, Praeger, 1977. 
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Relations between the PCF and the CPSU have 
not been good over the past few years, and the PCF 
does not seem interested in mending them. Despite 
its conflict with the PS, the PCF has continued to 
speak out against violations of human rights in the 
Soviet Union. Earlier this year, it condemned the 
expulsion from the USSR of cellist Mstislav Rostro- 
povich. More recently, it has criticized the convic- 
tion of and harsh sentence meted out to Soviet dis- 
senter Yuriy Orlov as “unacceptable” and a disser- 
vice to socialism.°° Of even greater significance, 
the PCF opened a newline of criticism of the Soviet 
Union shortly after the March elections by permitting 
publication in the PCF weekly of an article critical 
of the overall organization and productivity of the 
Soviet economy.*! Prior to this, the PCF had re- 
stricted its criticism of the USSR to the area of 
human rights and had condemned for ‘‘anti-Sovi- 
etism’’ and Trotskyite or Maoist deviations those 
who pointed to Soviet societal bureaucratization 
and economic inefficiency. It is too early to tell if 
the party’s new line of criticism will be pursued 
with any consistency, but the very fact of its publi- 





50. L’Humanité, May 19, 1978. 
51. See Marie Lavigne’s article in France Nouvelle, Apr. 24, 1978. 


cation suggests that the PCF is hardly ready to re- 
turn to the fold of communist parties blindly loyal 
to the Soviet Union. 

During the past 15 years, the French Communist 
Party has modified its doctrine somewhat, but it 
has not abandoned the goal of revolutionary change 
in the French polity. Whether the party has aban- 
doned completely the option of achieving change 
through violence and whether democracy could 
Survive in the transformed society envisaged by 
the PCF are still open questions. Neither manipu- 
lation of their alliance with the Socialists nor the 
betrayal of their allies during the 1978 election 
Campaign, though, can be considered evidence of 
a return to a preference for violent revolution. The 
Communists have a good bargaining position vis-a- 
vis the Socialist Party, and they have shown that 
they know how to fully exploit the advantages of the 
Situation in which they are operating. What is clear 
now, in the aftermath of the 1978 elections, is that 
the PCF is willing to come to power only under cir- 
cumstances that would permit it to make real prog- 
ress toward the ultimate goal of creating a socialist 
French polity. The party’s course for the future will 
be determined by this fact. 





The PCE in Spanish Politics 


By Eusebio Mujal-Leon 





ittle more than a year after participating in 

the first free Spanish parliamentary elections 

in over 40 years, the Partido Comunista de 
Espana (PCE) stands at a crossroads. The most 
avowedly Eurocommunist party on the continent, 
the PCE has so far been unable to translate into 
electoral success the influence it had exerted as 
the best organized opposition force in the country 
during Francisco Franco’s last years and the atten- 
tion gained from the often-times virulent quarrels it 
has had with the Soviet Union. 

In the elections of June 1977, the Communist 
Party captured 9.2 percent of the national ballots 
or nearly 1.7 million votes, but the PCE still trailed 
far behind the Unión de Centro Democrático (UCD) 
led by incumbent Premier Adolfo Suárez and the 
Partido Socialista Obrero Espanol (PSOE)—which 
garnered 34 and 29 percent of the vote respective- 
ly. Although in one sense these results came as no 
Surprise (various Opinion polls released in the four 
or five months prior to the elections had forecast 
that the PCE would win between 8 and 12 percent 
of the ballots), they nevertheless represented quite 
a setback to a party whose leaders had been pre- 
dicting that any effort to reform the Francoist sys- 
tem would inevitably fail and whose militants had 
only the year before been exhorted to lay claim to 
“a hegemonic role in the process of change.’ As it 
was, the showing of the Spanish Communists com- 
pared rather unfavorably with those of the French 
and Italian Communists in the immediate post- 
World War II period and with the 15 percent of the 
vote that their Portuguese counterparts had polled 
in April 1976. 

New parliamentary elections are likely next year 
in Spain, and the PCE clearly recognizes that im- 
proving on its performance of a year ago will be 
essential in these elections. Otherwise, the party 


1. The phrase appears in the principal report approved at the Third 
Conference of the Madrid Provincial Conference in April 1976, 
mimeograph, p. 18. 


will risk having the political/electoral boundaries 
on the left frozen and might find itself relegated to 
an essentially marginal position in the political 
system. 

This essay will explore some of the reasons for 
the Communist failure in June:1977 and the efforts 
undertaken by the PCE in the months after the 
elections to increase its influence in Spanish poli- 
tics. The concluding section will assess the short- 
and medium-term prospects for the party in the 
post-Franco era. 


Causes of the Electoral Failure 


Operating illegally after the end of the Civil War 
in 1939, the PCE developed into the most effective 
component of the opposition to the Franco regime. 
Furthermore, in the years after 1956 and under the 
leadership of Secretary-General Santiago Carrillo, 
the Spanish Communists shifted policy in many 
areas. The PCE not only abandoned its traditional 
anticlericalism, but also, taking advantage of re- 
gime-sponsored syndical elections, built a political 
base around the unofficial, parallel trade union 
movement known as the Comisiones Obreras (CC.OO.). 
Rejecting the Soviet model for Spanish and other 
West European societies, the Spanish Communists 
discarded the traditional Leninist notion that so- 
called bourgeois liberties were at best formal and 
indicated that they had come around to the view 
that political, civil, and religious liberties were 


Mr. Mujal is a doctoral candidate in political sci- 
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paper for a conference on the West European Left 
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The Spanish Communist Party celebrates its legalization and begins its quest for electoral support at a 
press conference on April 15, 1977, in Madrid. Secretary-General Santiago Carrillo, at the center, 
introduces party leaders to the press. The banner in the background reads: “To Vote for the Communists 
Is to Vote for Democracy.” 


fundamental rights in any political system.? Par- 
ticularly after the Warsaw Pact invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia in August 1968, party leaders became in- 
creasingly vocal in their criticism of the Soviet Union 
and of other Eastern bloc countries. 

The success with which the PCE had managed to 
cope with the rigors of clandestinity and the party’s 
moderate domestic and independent international 
policies seemed to suggest that the Communists 
would without great difficulty assume an important 
role in Spanish politics. But the results of the June 
1977 elections indicate such an assessment to 
have been overdrawn. 

There are any number of explanations which one 
can adduce to help account for the results. Some 
observers would underscore the fact that the PCE, 
illegal until less than two months before the elec- 
tion, could not in the space of a few weeks over- 
‘come the effects of 40 years of hostile anti-Com- 


2. For an assessment of these changes, see the author’s chapter 
entitled “The Domestic and International Evolution of the Spanish 
Communist Party” in Rudolf L. Tékés, Ed., Eurocommunism in the 
Age of Détente, New York, NY, New York University Press, 1978. 
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—Spengler/SYGMA. 


munist propaganda and the memories of its own at 
times ruthless tactics during the 1936-39 Civil War. 
Moreover, there was the nature of the electoral law 
under which the balloting took place. The Suarez 
government fashioned a law which quite clearly 
discriminated against the Left. For one thing, spe- 
cific provisions in the law made it less than directly 
proportional and thus worked to the advantage of 
the larger parties. The electoral law was discrimi- 
natory in other ways as well. For example, it over- 
represented the more conservative agricultural 
parts of the country. It also kept the voting age limit 
at 21 years (thus eliminating from the rolls some 2 
million young people among whom the opposition 
had gained quite an audience) and placed numerous 
obstacles in the way of the more than half a million 
emigrant workers who theoretically could have 
participated in the elections. There was, in addi- 
tion, the presence of an invigorated and youthful 
PSOE, which, although laying claim to the mantle 
of Marxism and class struggle, had neither a history 
of subservience to the Soviet Union nor a reputa- 
tion for intolerance. The Communist decision to 
direct the brunt of criticism during the electoral 
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national gave its blessing to the younger leaders. 
This decision was to have important longer-term 
consequences, for it insured West German and 
Swedish moral, organizational, and financial sup- 
port for the PSOE. 

Another opposition component was the various 
Christian Democratic groups. Potentially the most 
important of these organizations were the Federa- 
ción Popular Democrática (FPD) of José María Gil 
Robles and the Izquierda Democrática (ID) of 
Joaquín Ruiz Giménez. Regional Christian Demo- 
cratic movements existed to one degree or another 
in Cataluña, Galicia, Valencia, and the Basque 
country, but it was only the pre-Civil War Partido 
Nacionalista Vasco (PNV) from the last region that 
had anything resembling a mass audience. Most of 
the Christian Democratic groups were what the 
Spanish call grupos testimoniales, coalescing around 
individuals of great personal prestige but having 
little effective political organization. Their political 
future lay (despite Ruiz Giménez’ proclivities for 
alliance with the Left) in the yet-to-be-established 
Center, but whether they would occupy that part of 
the political spectrum depended not only on how 
the transformation of the regime came about but 
also on the decision of the Spanish episcopate to 
help actively in the organization of a mass Christian 
Democratic party. 

So-called extreme Left groups made up a third 
sector of the opposition.* These organizations had 
proliferated during the 1960's in reaction to what 
they perceived as the abandonment of revolution- 
ary principles by the PCE. Some of the groups, like 
the Partido Comunista de Espana—Marxista Leninista 
(PCE-ML) and the Partido del Trabajo (PT), were 
avowedly Maoist and had split off from the PCE 
because and in the wake of the Sino-Soviet rift. By 
contrast, others, like the Organización Revolucion- 
aria de Trabajadores (ORT) and Bandera Roja 
(BR), had had their origins in the radicalization of 
the apostolic labor organizations in the early 1960’s 
but had eventually come to assume rigidly dogmatic 
Marxist-Leninist positions. 

None of the various groups could match the 
Strength of the PCE, the fourth component of the 


3. Ramén Chao, Después de Franco, Espana (After Franco, Spain), 
Madrid; Ediciones Felmar, 1976, pp. 215-17. For the international 
aspects of the struggle, see the section entitled Relaciones Interna- 
cionales in the report of the Executive Committee to the delegates at 
the 13th PSOE Congress in 1974. XIII Memoria de la Gestión que 
Presenta la Comisión Ejecutiva (13th Report of Activities Presented by 
the Executive Committee), n.p., October 1974, pp. 4-9. 

4. For a useful overview of these groups, see Xavier Raufer’s article 
in Est & Ouest (Paris), Mar. 16-31, 1976, pp. 12-20. 


opposition. In 1974, the Spanish Communist Party 
was the only one of the organizations challenging 
the regime which, it may be said without great fear 
of contradiction, had a genuinely national audience, 
could be considered an authentic political party, 
and could present a real, if not altogether attrac- 
tive, alternative to the regime. 

Rebuffed over the years in its efforts to create a 
broad front against the Franco regime (the last call 
in 1969 for the conclusion of a pacto para la libertad 
had not found many supporters), the Spanish Com- 
munists redoubled their efforts to bring the opposi- 
tion together in the months after Carrero Blanco’s 
assassination. Encouraged further by the April 
1974 revolution in Portugal, the PCE entered into 
contacts and negotiations with Don Juan de Borbón 
(the son of Spain’s last monarch and father of prince 
Juan Carlos) and with the PSOE, PSP, USDE, and 
various Christian Democratic organizations. These 
were all under way when news about a Franco ill- 
ness broke in June 1974. The Communists, con- 
vinced that Franco would not physically last out 
the summer and that his regime would disintegrate 
rapidly after his death, insisted on the rapid cre- 
ation of a unitary opposition front. Don Juan declined 
the offer, as did most of the other groups, including 
the PSOE. The Socialists saw an undue haste in the 
project and felt, not unreasonably, that they were 
being asked to join in an endeavor which would 
help establish a Communist preponderance over 
the rest of the opposition. 

Sure that the other groups were making a historic 
error from which they were unlikely to recover, the 
Communists went ahead with their plans and in 
late July 1974, just as Franco left the hospital, an- 
nounced the creation of a Junta Democrática. The 
Junta was an unlikely coalition. It included, besides 
the Communists and the Comisiones Obreras, groups 
like the PSP, the Partido Carlista (supporters of the 
pretender to the throne, Carlos Hugo de Borbôn 
Parma, and advocates of autogestion or workers’ 
self-management), the Alianza Socialista Andaluza, 
and independent personalities. All of them rallied 
around a 12-point program (to which they were 
committed only until constituent assembly elections 
could be held) calling for the establishment of a 
provisional government, total amnesty, the legal- 
ization of all political parties, syndical liberties, 
Separation of church and state, and eventual Spanish 





5. The PSOE had some difficulty enforcing the decision to abstain 
once this Junta Democrática took shape. In places like the Canary 
Islands, the party federation initially joined the Junta and left only 
after intense pressure from the national organization. 
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entry into the European Economic Community.é 

Strictly speaking, the Junta did not represent 
much beyond the PCE. Yet, from a public relations 
point of view, it was an outstanding success. Im- 
pressive confirmation of this fact came with the 
revelation that in August 1974 Nicolas Franco, 
nephew of the Generalissimo, had traveled to Paris 
for a meeting with Carrillo and other representa- 
tives of the Junta. It benefited, moreover, from the 
enormous psychological advantage of being the 
only functioning opposition front for nearly a year. 

The Junta appeared on the Spanish political scene 
at a particularly fortuitous moment. One did not 
need to be an overly perceptive observer of Spanish 
politics to grasp that the country’s political struc- 
tures were slowly but surely losing their legitimacy. 
This is not the place to enter into an extended dis- 
cussion of the reasons for the shift in public opinion. 
Suffice it to point out that there was a growing aware- 
ness among Spaniards of all classes that the status 
quo could not long endure. 

Symptomatically, the changes taking place in 
Spanish society had begun to undermine even as 
staunch a pillar of the regime as the armed forces. 
After Carrero Blanco’s assassination, it had become 
manifest in particular that a generational cleavage 
existed in the military between those officers who 
had fought in the Civil War and wanted the army to 
function as a partisan political instrument with the 
principal objective of insuring the state’s fidelity 
to the Francoist heritage, and other, younger of- 
ficers who opposed such an orientation and wanted 
the professionalization of the military. Some of the 
latter joined in the clandestine Union Militar De- 
mocratica (UMD). The UMD advocated the demo- 
Cratization of the Spanish political system, but, in 
contrast to the Portuguese Movimento das Forgas 
Armadas (MFA), most of the officers involved in 
the movement believed the military should not play 
a major role in the process of change. The govern- 
ment arrested eight officers affiliated with the UMD 
in June 1975; however, exact figures on the orga- 
nization’s strength were never revealed, and the 
extent of its influence can only be surmised. Luckily 
for the regime, the Spanish army was not involved 
in any disastrous colonial venture, and when hard- 
line officers called for intervention in the Spanish 
Sahara in October 1975, the government decisive- 
ly rejected that alternative.’ 

Hardly an issue of the PCE’s biweekly Mundo 
Obrero went by in 1974 and 1975 that did not cite 
some new evidence of discontent within the regime 
or indicate that the end of Francoism was in sight. 
In retrospect, however, Communist assertions that 


the huelga nacional would take place under the 
direction of the Junta, that the Junta alone could 
unleash a strike movement powerful enough to 
neutralize the army and the 50,000-man Guardia 
Civil appear to have been far off the mark. In fact, a 
trial-run acción democrática nacional called by the 
Junta in June 1975 had little success. The Com- 
munists not only overestimated their own strength 
and that of the opposition in general but also under- 
valued that of the regime. 

With the wisdom of hindsight, we can see that 
the Junta did not bring together a sufficiently broad 
spectrum of the opposition to force a radicalization 
of the prerevolutionary situation developing in the 
country after December 1973. A judgment as to 
whether responsibility for this fact should be as- 
signed to the Communists for their obstinacy in 
insisting on a Junta including individuals and orga- 
nizations to which the PSOE objected, or to the 
Socialists for making those objections depends in 
large measure on one’s ideological perspectives 
and political preferences. 

To focus exclusively on the disunity of the op- 
position as the factor responsible for the failure of 
efforts to bring Franco down would be incorrect, 
however. The other side of the coin was that few of 
the groups which had been economically or politi- 
cally favored since 1939 were willing to break with 
the regime. Discontent was one thing; active op- 
position, quite another. Many incipient opposition- 
ists still held out the hope that upon his accession 
to the throne Juan Carlos would move to force a 
real liberalization of the regime and thus pave the 
way for its economic and political integration into 
Western Europe. They had been deeply disturbed 
by the radicalization of the Portuguese revolution, 
and while they understood the need for reform of 
the system, they also feared what would happen 
were the situation to get out of hand in Spain. The 
great majority of the population, moreover, still 
suffered from the depoliticization and demobiliza- 
tion encouraged by the authoritarian Francoist re- 
gime, and the experience of the Civil War, although 
a vanishing memory, still lingered in the popular 
consciousness, inhibiting political activity. 

The PCE, in any case, was not as finely honed a 


6. See the text of the declaration in Mundo Obrero (published in 
Paris until the spring of 1977 and then in Madrid), July 29, 1974. 

7. The Communists recognized the difference in the situations of 
the Spanish and Portuguese military quite early on, and they argued 
that the Spanish armed forces should remain neutral and not become 
actively involved in politics. See, for example, Santiago Alvarez in 
Nuestra Bandera (published in Brussels until issue No. 87 and 
thereafter in Madrid), No. 75, May-June 1974, p. 33. 
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outside a Labor Tribune in Madrid on January 30, 


1976, where two fellow workers had just been acquitted of charges of illegal trade union organizing and 
strike activity at a Chrysler plant in the Spanish capital; right, workers of ITT and other firms march in the 
center of Barcelona on January 14, 1976, before being scattered by police. 


view, that a showdown with the regime come as 
quickly as possible. 

Originally, the PCE had envisioned the formation 
of a united opposition front that would be able to go 
on the offensive immediately after Franco’s death. 
soon after the constitution of a rival Plataforma de 
Convergencia by the PSOE and others in June 1975, 
the Junta had entered into conversations with those 
groups with a view to bringing about the rapid uni- 
fication of the two organizations. The talks, although 
Spurred by the proclamation in August 1975 of a 
decree law suspending habeas corpus for two years 
and the subsequent execution of several terrorists 
in September, did not progress as the PCE wished, 
and the opposition faced the first government of 
the monarchy still divided.!° 

With a united opposition front impossible for the 
short term, the PCE opted to shift its emphasis to 
mass mobilization. Such an approach not only 
would serve to channel growing popular discontent 
with the deteriorating economic situation (over 20 
percent inflation and rising unemployment) against 
the regime but also, by helping to destabilize the 


—Ortiz/SYGMA and Alain Keler/SYGMA. 


political situation, might prevent any rapproche- 
ment between the government and the moderate 
opposition. The jornadas de lucha began in De- 
cember 1975 with the Communists’ instructing their 
militants and sympathizers in the Comisiones 
Obreras and neighborhood and housewife associa- 
tions to organize protests against the suspension 
of collective bargaining and the wage freezes im- 
posed by the government. 

The movement was launched where the party 
was strongest, among transport, metallurgical, and 
construction workers and in the industrial belts 
around Madrid and Barcelona, but it soon spread. 
At its apogee in January and February 1976, it in- 





10. The most important issues separating the Junta and the 
Plataforma had to do with the former's call for a provisional govern- 
ment and with the Communists’ rejection of Juan Carlos as a “‘slight- 
ly disguised continuity.” Interview with Carrillo in L'Humanité (Paris), 
Oct. 25, 1976. The PCE, moreover, had been instrumental in having the 
Junta adopt as an article of faith the view, clearly expressed in the 
Manifesto de Reconciliación Nacional (Manifesto of National Recon- 
ciliation), that the democratic evolution of the state by way of legal 
reforms [is] objectively and subjectively impossible.” Mundo Obrero, 
3rd week of April 1975. 
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conservative elements applauded the choice and, 
then, primarily because Suarez had made his career 
as an apparatchik in the Falange and seemed a 
fairly conservative sort. 

That Suarez would last out the summer, much 
less that he would preside over a historically al- 
most unprecedented transition from authoritarian- 
ism to democracy, was a thought that entered few 
minds. And yet the new Premier, young enough to 
have a political future still before him and not lack- 
ing opportunism, did just that. He understood that 
decisive action by the government was necessary 
to break the false unity of the opposition and im- 
pose the “reformist” solution. Indeed, in retro- 
spect, there appears to have been little that sepa- 
rated the Suárez reform plan from that of someone 
like Fraga except that the new Premier grasped the 
importance of style. As some wags put it in ex- 
plaining the difference between Arias and his suc- 
cessor, the former did not bother to listen, while 
Suárez listened and then went his own way. 

Suárez faced an opposition which at first glance 
appeared more united than ever. Indeed, in Octo- 
ber 1976, a new opposition coalition named the 
Plataforma de Organizaciones Democráticas (POD) 
would appear on the political scene. However, be- 
neath the surface tranquility, the opposition was, 
in fact, deeply split. Although the more moderate 
groups like the Christian Democrats, the PSP, and 
the Liberals saw the political reform program which 
Suarez offered as insufficient in many aspects, 
they thought it offered a solid basis for negotia- 
tions, particularly with respect to certain aspects 
of the electoral law.!® 

By contrast, the Communists (and others to their 
left) bluntly rejected the reforma.!’ The PCE Exec- 
utive Committee in a September 1976 statement 
called it a “‘fraud’’ and ‘‘undemocratic.’’!®8 As a 
precondition for any discussion about the electoral 
process, the Communists demanded the prior 
legalization of all political parties and the neutral- 
ization of the state apparatus. 





16. See Eugenio Nasarre’s Ponencia Sobre Estrategia Politica 
(Report on Political Strategy), delivered Oct. 12, 1976, at a meeting of 
the top Christian Democratic leadership at Miraflores, mimeograph. 

17. Earlier, at a Central Committee meeting in Rome in late July 
1976, the PCE had demanded that Suarez (1) grant a complete and 
general amnesty for all political crimes; (2) declare inoperative the law 
on political associations submitted by Arias; (3) resign and submit to 
the formation of a provisional government; (4) accept quick elections 
to a Constituent Assembly; and (5) grant full autonomy to the Catalan, 
Basque, and Galician regions. See Santiago Carrillo’s report to the 
plenum, De /a Clandestinidad a la Legalidad (From Clandestinity to 
Legality), n.p., July 1976, pp. 9-11. 

18. Mundo Obrero, Sept. 15, 1976. 
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Publicly, then, the PCE remained committed to a 
ruptura, but one wonders how much of the intran- 
sigence was simply posturing with a view to strength- 
ening the party’s hand in an eventual negotiation 
or to insuring its legalization at or about the same 
time as other opposition groups. In any case, the 
PCE could hardly keep repeating that things had 
not changed. They had, and substantially so. There 
was a de facto toleration of the party which could 
not have been imagined a year before. The unof- 
ficial headquarters of the PCE had been installed 
in downtown Madrid, less than a half mile from the 
Dirección General de Seguridad where Central 
Committee member Julian Grimau had been tor- 
tured in 1964. 

It should not surprise us that the rather rapid 
changes Spanish society experienced in the year 
after Franco’s death had an impact on the PCE as 
well. After all, those changes were taking place 
along lines that were quite different from what the 
Spanish Communist leadership had predicted. A 
close reading of Communist documents from that 
period suggests the existence of a strong internal 
debate on the political implications of the controlled 
decompression initiated by the King and Adolfo 
Suarez. Although the materials for an exhaustive 
analysis of trends within the party and the unrav- 
eling of the political and personal elements that 
helped create them are not available, it may be 
useful to focus on the different perceptions which 
manifested themselves in connection with.the na- 
tionality question and the labor movement. 

The PCE had traditionally presented itself as the 
most vigorous proponent of autonomy and self- 
determination for the various regions, declaring its 
advocacy of federalism but calling for referenda in 
Cataluna, Galicia, and the Basque country to deter- 
mine whether the local populations wanted out- 
right independence or some form of association 
with the Spanish state.'9 There was little disagree- 
ment within the party as to these general proposi- 
tions, but difficulties arose when one sector of the 
party (Some Basques and representatives of the 
Valencia branch of the PCE, among others) de- 
manded that in the program for the ruptura the 
leadership include a demand for self-government 
of all regions, not simply those mentioned above, 
and for the establishment of regional provisional 
governments the moment the Left consummated 





19. General statements of the party’s position may be found in 
Dolores Ibarruri, Espana, Estado Multinacional (Spain, Multinational 
State), Paris, Editions Sociales, 1971, and in Santiago Alvarez, “Notes 
on the National Problem in Spain,” Nuestra Bandera, No. 84, March- 
April 1976, pp. 13-25. 
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the ruptura at the national level.2° This policy, in 
many ways consistent with traditional party de- 
mands, seemed dangerously utopian to a rival fac- 
tion whose public voice was Executive Committee 
member Pilar Brabo and who argued against rup- 
turas parciales.?! The call for regional govern- 
ments in the short term, Brabo declared, would 
only serve to obstruct the drive for a national rup- 
tura and would lend a certain credence to the views 
of those who said the Communists advocated the 
dismemberment of the national state. The PCE al- 
ready had its hands full dealing with those like 
Catalan politicians Josep Pallach and Josep Tar- 
radellas who advocated separate negotiations with 
Suarez, and did not need a similar problem in every 
region. 

Comparable differences between maximalist 
and minimalist opinions developed in the labor 
movement. There, the point at issue was whether 
to transform the Comisiones Obreras into a tradi- 
tional labor union. Comisiones had emerged in the 
early 1960’s as a loosely structured movement, 
based on factory assemblies, whose militants took 
advantage of regime-sponsored syndical elections 
to infiltrate the official Organización Sindical (OS).?2 
This mixture of legal and illegal work had helped the 
movement deal with the rigors of repression. By the 
latter part of the 1960’s, it had become the principal 
labor organization in the country. Its success ap- 
peared to suggest that it would one day simply take 
over the OS. So long as other groups in the labor 
movement were organizationally weak, the CC.OO. 
could eschew traditional labor union structures, with 
their bureaucracies and membership rolls, and 
maintain the fiction that as a movimiento socio- 
politico it was a trade union of a new type, com- 
posed of all the workers in a factory and indepen- 
dent of all political parties. Basing himself on this 
notion, Marcelino Camacho in the winter of 1975 
called for a constituent workers’ congress and of- 
fered Comisiones as the vehicle within which other 
trade unions, like the UGT, could participate.23 By 
the summer, the rapid growth of the other labor 
organizations led to a reassessment of that strategy 


20. Mundo Obrero, July 7, 1976, carried an article by Ernest Marti 
(Joaquim Sempere) of the Catalan party making this point. 

21. Ibid., June 11 and July 26, 1976. 

22. For an exhaustive analysis of the evolution of the labor move- 
ment in Spain, see Jon Amsden, Collective Bargaining and Class 
Struggle in Spain, London, Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1972. 

23. Cuadernos para el Dialogo, June 19, 1976. The Manifiesto de la 
Unidad Sindical (Manifesto of the Unified Trade Union) issued in 
January 1976 can be found in CC.OO. en Sus Documentos, 1958-1976 
(The Workers’ Gommissions in Their Documents, 1958-1976), Edi- 
ciones HOAC, 1977, Appendix, pp. 5-30. 
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on the part of the Communist leadership and to 
instructions to Communist militants in the labor 
movement to push for the transformation of Comi- 
siones. Proposals along these lines were submitted 
and approved at the July 1976 General Assembly 
of the CC.OO., but the move, despite its inevita- 
bility, caused consternation among some in the 
party who continued to talk about the need and 
possibility for a ruptura at both the political and 
syndical levels. 

By the time the government held its long-awaited 
referendum on the political reform program in De- 
cember 1976, the PCE had abandoned all hope it 
might be able to impose a ruptura. While the party 
urged a negative vote in the referendum, this was 
more or less pro forma. The Executive Committee 
had already issued several statements indicating 
that the PCE had dropped its long list of demands 
and would participate “in a positive way” in the 
political process if there were political liberties. 

The focus of Spanish Communist efforts now 
shifted to bringing about legal recognition of the 
PCE’s presence in the country. Before its legaliza- 
tion on April 10, the party had to withstand several 
acts of violence perpetrated by the extreme Right: 
the most cold-blooded was the murder of five 
people, including four Communist lawyers, at their 
offices in late January 1977. This assassination 
came the evening of the day an extreme leftist 
commando kidnapped the head of the Supreme 
Military Tribunal, but the crisis only served to draw 
opposition and government together. Thus, a po- 
tentially disastrous military intervention did not 
materialize. 

Less than a week after the PCE’s legalization, the 
party’s Central Committee met for the first time in 
39 years in the Spanish capital. With only Dolores 
lbarruri absent (she was still in Moscow but would 
return a short while later), the ranking leaders of 
Spanish Communism met to prepare the strategy 
for the upcoming parliamentary elections. Santiago 
Carrillo’s report to the session emphasized the 
need for the PCE to follow a moderate course so as 
not to provoke political destabilization. He called 
for the establishment of a pacto constitucional 
among all the parties of the Center and Left and 
repeated the party’s oft-stated position that the new 
Cortes should draft a new Constitution to replace 
the Leyes Fundamentales and then be dissolved.?4 

The same Central Committee session approved 
the party’s electoral program’. This called for the 





24. Santiago Carrillo, Informe Presentado al CC (Speech to the CC), 
mimeograph, April 1977. 
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Although the Spanish Communist Party was then 


still illegal, many of the 100,000 who demonstrated 


peacefully in Madrid on January 26, 1977—in 
memory of five communist figures gunned down 
by rightist extremists the previous week—openly 
carried party symbols. In this photo, a demonstrator 
holds aloft a commemorative wreath in the form of 
a hammer and sickle with a ribbon proclaiming: 
“We Shall Not Forget You.”’ 


—Jacques Paviovsky/SYGMA. 


Constitution to make specific references to the 
legalization of all parties, to establish the suprem- 
acy Of parliament over other branches of govern- 
ment, to set the vote at 18, to grant autonomy for 
nationalities and regions, and to enshrine the prin- 
ciple of church-state separation. In its economic 
aspects, the document called for fiscal amnesty 
and reform, the extension of unemployment insur- 
ance to those without jobs in the agricultural sector 
(a particularly serious problem in Extremadura and 
Andalucia), greater state participation in the social 
security system, and the creation of a consejo 
económico y social to function as the national 
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planning board. The party did not advocate any 
major nationalizations, and on the whole, its short- 
term economic program was remarkably similar to 
that of the UCD. 

Perhaps the most polemical aspects of the plenum 
were the decisions it took to shift the party’s his- 
torical allegiance from the tricolor Republican flag 
to the traditional bicolor one associated with the 
monarchy and reimposed by Franco after 1939, 
and to drop its insistence on a republican form of 
government. These decisions caused some com- 
motion in sectors of the party, and at the plenum 
11 members of the CC showed their opposition by 
abstaining.@° : 

The campaign officially began three weeks be- 
fore election day, but for the Communists, keenly 
aware that most polls gave the party a rather low 
percentage, it started immediately after the CC 
meeting. The party’s primordial objective was to 
minimize the electoral support for Alianza Popular. 
Fraga and his associates there became a favorite 
target of Communist orators, who dubbed the group 
the alianza impopular, and, in fact, the only real 
flashes in an otherwise restrained campaign came 
when the two arch-rivals crossed verbal swords. At 
the same time, the Communists also directed much 
criticism at the PSOE. The PCE held several things 
against Felipe Gonzalez and his party, but perhaps 
the most important was that the PSOE through a 
combination of skill and luck seemed likely to reap 
many of the fruits of what the PCE considered to be 
its unique contributions to the democratization 
process. Sparring for hegemony on the left, each 
one accused the other of invading its political space. 
Indeed, the critical remarks the Communists made 
about Felipe Gonzalez on numerous occasions 
contrasted with their generally neutral or sometimes 
even favorable comments about Suarez. 


The. Aftermath of the Elections 





The Spanish Communists emerged from the 
June 1977 elections in a clearly minority position 
(see the table on page 26): they had only 20 seats 





25. The shift on the monarchy issue had been under discussion in 
the Executive Committee for several months and had been prefigured 
by a Carrillo statement to an April 1976 press conference in Paris that 
his party would not be an obstacle if “through some miracle” the 
Crown brought democracy. See Nuestra Bandera, No. 84, March-April 
1976. The move, in any case, was not without its historical ironies. In 
December 1967, in one of the first public signs of disagreement with 
the Soviet Union, Carrillo had taken the Soviets to task for publishing 
an article in Izvestiya suggesting that a monarchy-led transition might 
be a viable path to the post-Franco era. Mundo Obrero, Dec. 31, 1967. 
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Provisional Results of the June 1977 Elections in Spain 


Party Votes Percent Deputies 


Uniőn de Centro Democrática 
Partido Socialista Obrero Español/Partit Socialista de Catalunya 
Partido Comunist de España/Partit Socialista Unificat 
de Catalunya 
Alianza Popular 
Unidad Socialista/Partido Socialista Popular 
Pacto Democratic per Catalunya 
Partido Nacionalista Vasco 
Others a 


TOTAL 


6,220,889 34.7 165 
5,240,464 29.3 118 
1,655,744 9:2 20 
1,494,693 8.3 16 
799,376 4.5 6 
498,744 2.8 11 
286,540 1.6 8 
1,721,581 9.6 6 
17,918,031 100.0 350 


4included in these figures are the votes and deputies of the Coalición Electoral Unió del Centre i de la Democracia Cristiana de 
Catalunya (167,654 votes and 2 deputies); of Esquerra de Catalunya (134,953 and 1); of Candidatura de Centro Independiente 


(67,748 and 2); and of Euskadiko Eskerra (58,377 and 1). 


SOURCE NOTE: Data from /nformaciones (Madrid), Jan. 14, 1978. The total of votes for ‘‘Other” parties given in this source was 
2,109,163, or considerably more than the reported 9.6 percent of all votes. The figure of 1,721,581—derived by the author as a 
residual of the total votes—does equal 9.6 percent of the total. No offical results had been released at the time of writing. 


in the Chamber of Deputies as compared with the 
165 of the UCD and 118 of the PSOE. When the 
UCD and PSOE came to agreement on a specific 
issue, as they did on several occasions in the first 
few weeks of the new Cortes’ term, no one could 
stop them. 

PCE leaders attributed the results of the election 
primarily to the lingering effects of 40 years of anti- 
Communist propaganda, and Communist analyses 
in general sought to minimize the defeat suffered 
by the party. They instead emphasized that the re- 
Sults clearly favored those forces interested in 
building democracy in Spain and had gone against 
Alianza Popular and other, more overtly Francoist 
groups like the Frente Nacional which yearned for 
a return to the past. 

In keeping with the theme of consolidating de- 
mocracy, the thrust of Spanish Communist efforts 
after June 15 was to encourage the creation of a 
gobierno de concentración nacional with the par- 
ticipation of the UCD, Catalan and Basque minority 
groups, and parties to their Left, including possibly 
the Communists. All would come to terms on a 
pacto constitucional and an economic recupera- 
tion program to last four or five years.2© The Com- 
munists insisted again and again during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1977 that only such a government 


could rally the popular support necessary to stymie. 


those interested in destabilizing Spanish democ- 
racy, but behind their warning about the dangers 





26. See the Carrillo interview/article in Mundo Obrero, June 16, 
1977. 


of polarization—Marcelino Camacho cautioned 
about the possible rise of a Pinochet as in Chile, 
and Carrillo railed against those “who do not see 
what is right in front of their noses’”’?”—the Com- 
munists were also laying the foundation for closer 
collaboration with the UCD, collaboration which 
would in part be directed against the PSOE. 

The proposal for a gobierno de concentracion 
nacional did not elicit overly enthusiastic responses 
from the Socialists. Flush from their electoral 
triumph, Socialist leaders were staking out for their 
party a claim as immediate left alternative to the 
government and had begun to envision the devel- 
opment of a two-party system in Spain: PSOE-UCD 
or PSOE and whatever the Center-Right might come 
up with. The PSOE expected that after new general 
elections it would be able to form a government on 
its own terms and saw in the Communist call for a 
broad coalition government a rather transparent 
effort to weaken the Socialists.*® 

As might be expected, the idea of a Socialist 
government did not sit well with either the Com- 
munists or the UCD. Sparring between the PCE and 
PSOE had been constant much before the June 
1977 election, but in the aftermath of the contest, 
relations deteriorated, with leaders of the two par- 





27. See Diario 16 (Madrid), Sept. 1, 1977, and Mundo Obrero, Aug. 
16, 1977, for the statement by Camacho, and Mundo Obrero, Sept. 8-14, 
1977, for that of Carrillo. 

28. A good idea of how the PSOE views its role in Spanish politics 
can be gained from Antonio Guerra, Felipe Gonzalez: Socialismo es 
Libertad (Felipe Gonzalez: Socialism Is Liberty), Barcelona, Galba Edi- 
cions, 1978, pp. 129-265. 
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ties engaging in rather personal attacks.22 The 
Socialists’ relations with the UCD were not much 
better. Suarez and his associates had been bitterly 
attacked by the PSOE during the campaign, and 
although the virulence of the attacks diminished 
after the elections and the UCD and the PSOE some- 
times voted together in the first session of the 
Cortes, the honeymoon was brief. 

By late summer 1977 and particularly after the 
Socialists forced through a motion-of-confidence 
vote in the Cortes in September (which they lost 
and on which the PCE abstained), the UCD and 
PCE were ready to draw together in an attempt to 
trim the Socialists’ sails. The Pacto de la Moncloa, 
an economic and political agreement signed in late 
October whose name derives from the residence of 
the Premier near the University of Madrid, was the 
most explicit manifestation of this confluence of 
interests between the Center and the Communists. 
While the PSOE signed the agreement only reluc- 
tantly and warned it would be up to the government 
to make the Pacto work, the PCE hailed the agree- 
ment as a vindication of its policies and as the first 
step toward shifting the axis of Spanish politics from 
the parliamentary sphere (where the party was so 
weak) to other terrain where the Communists’ ability 
to maneuver was greater and their influence in the 
labor movement could be more effectively em- 
ployed.30 

Although the signing of the Pacto was a victory 
for the PCE, the party was not able to exploit the 
move fully.3? The Socialists would not accept the 
Communist suggestion that a supraparliamentary 
commission be set up to oversee implementation 
of the accords, and the PCE just did not have the 
leverage necessary to compel the Suárez govern- 
ment to live up to its end of the bargain. Indeed, it 
became especially clear after a ministerial reshuffle 
in February 1978 that the government interpreted 
the accords quite differently than the PCE. 

The struggle for hegemony on the left between 
the PCE and PSOE centered during this period 
(and still does) in the labor movement. The Com- 





29. Carrillo at one point remarked that Gonzalez and the PSOE 
were behaving like amateurs in politics. González answered back 
in an interview with Le Monde (Paris), Oct. 16, 1977, declaring that he 
wondered how Carrillo could emit such a judgment given his track 
record: “When | am his age, have his experience and his degree of 
professionalism, | would not want to be at the head of a party which 
collected 9 percent of the vote.” 

30. See the Santiago Carrillo speech at the Festival of the PCE, as 
reported in Mundo Obrero, Oct. 20-26, 1977. 

31. At the outset, the Communists were full of bravado. “The party 
will control the fulfillment of the accords,” declared Mundo Obrero in 
its Oct. 20-26, 1977, issue. 
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munists, aS we have already noted, had developed 
an important presence in Spanish labor in the 
1960’s and early 1970’s through the influence 
they exerted in the Comisiones Obreras. PCE leaders 
had confidently expected that their party would 
turn its long-standing efforts at penetration of the 
official Organización Sindical to advantage and 
would one day simply assume control of the na- 
tional labor structure. The success of the Suarez 
reforma politica and the lengthiness of the transi- 
tion to the post-Franco era foiled these plans. In 
the months after Franco’s death, the Comisiones 
Obreras was shown to be an organization which, 
despite its claims to independence and autonomy, 
was firmly under the control of the Communist 
Party. (In mid-summer 1976, it came out that 21 
out of 27 individuals on the CC.OO. National Sec- 
retariat were members of the PCE, and later that 
Summer during a visit to the USSR Marcelino 
Camacho put his foot in his mouth by giving an 
interview to TASS in which he extolled life in that 
country.3?) Moreover, the lengthy transition to the 
post-Franco era gave the Socialist-inspired UGT 
the opportunity to build a much needed infra- 
structure. 


32. Cambio 16 (Madrid), Sept. 6, 1977, p. 7. 





Dolores Ibarruri, the legendary President of the 
Spanish Communist Party, and Santiago Carrillo, 
PCE Secretary-General, prepare to take their seats 
as deputies in Spain’s Cortes on July 14, 1977. 


—Victor Steinberg-Gamma/Liaison. 
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The four major signatories of the October 25, 1977, Pacto de la Moncloa. This agreement committed the 


Spanish opposition parties to support the programs of Premier Adolfo Suadrez’s government to combat 
Spain’s economic ills. From left to right: Santiago Carrillo, Secretary-General of the Spanish Communist 
Party; Felipe Gonzalez, leader of Partido Socialista Obrero Espaňol; Premier Suárez; and Manuel Fraga 


Iribarne, head of the conservative Alianza Popular. 


The sterling PSOE performance in June 1977 
(the Socialists, it should be underscored, received 
triple the Communists’ number of votes) provided 
a further shot in the arm to the UGT. Many Socialist 
labor activists, eager to give their party an advan- 
tage in dealing with the Communists which no other 
Latin European Socialist party had had since the 
end of World War Il, anticipated the UGT would 
develop a hegemony in the labor movement analo- 
gous to the one the PSOE had begun to build in the 
political sphere. The Communists, for their part, 
were keenly aware of the need to hold the line in 
the working class: a UGT triumph in the upcoming 
syndical elections would be a serious blow to any 
hopes the PCE had of reversing the correlation of 
forces on the left. 

The animosity between Communists and Social- 
ists that had already become evident in the Cortes 
and had been exacerbated by the Moncloa agree- 


—Spengier/SYGMA. 


ment, grew even more acute as a result of competi- 
tion in connection with the syndical elections. For 
example, Nicolas Redondo, a Socialist deputy and 
head of the UGT, kicked off the syndical campaign 
in Barcelona by telling his audience that CC.OO. 
was “ʻa reformist union at the service of the UCD 
and of the bourgeoisie.’’%° 

Many issues separated the two unions. For in- 
stance, UGT and Comisiones were sharply divided 
on the issue of the Pacto de la Moncloa, with the 
former criticizing the agreement (more harshly than 
the PSOE, in fact) and the latter expressing whole- 
hearted approval of it from early on. They were also 
at odds regarding the claims the UGT made to the 
patrimonio sindical confiscated by the Franco re- 
gime in 1939 and on the question of whether the 


delegate lists for the syndical elections should be 


33. Mundo Obrero, Nov. 10-16, 1977. 
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closed or open. 

With respect to the last issue, the UGT favored 
closed lists. It argued that such a procedure would 
encourage the identification of the worker with a 
union instead of an individual and would therefore 
not only provide an accurate reading of the strength 
of particular unions but also encourage the creation 
of a stable industrial relations system in the country. 
Behind this argument, of course, lay more than the 
conviction that trade unions were the best instru- 
ment for the defense of the rights of the working 
class. The UGT believed that closed lists would help 
it to attract those workers’ votes which had gone to 
the PSOE in June 1977. 

Comisiones had a different point of view on this 
issue. Drawing on a lengthy tradition of workplace 
asambleas and a disdain (tempered over time, how- 
ever, by the necessity to consolidate control of the 
union) for traditional trade union structures, the 
CC.OO. called instead for a system of open lists 
and for the comites de empresas (or workers’ coun- 
cils) to have bargaining power over trade union 
sections in the factories. 

The dispute over which system should be intro- 
duced intensified as the UGT accused the govern- 
ment of favoring Comisiones by seeking to adopt 
the system the CC.OO. desired. That the govern- 
ment did not want a UGT victory in the syndical 
elections is quite clear; that it wanted CC.OO. to 
win is much less so. Some individuals in the govern- 
ment (primarily Minister of Labor Jiménez de Parga, 
whose brother worked for the Comisiones and was 
Vice-President of the Soviet-Hispanic Friendship 
Association) may have preferred such an outcome, 
but those close to Suarez and with real influence in 
the government were less interested in promoting 
the Communist-led union than in keeping the UGT 
down and in confusing the labor situation to the 
point where the UCD could promote its own trade 
union alternative. 

That such was the underlying objective of govern- 
ment labor policy became readily apparent when 
the Suarez government issued its decree regulating 
the syndical elections.34 The law set up a system of 
closed lists in enterprises with more than 250 workers 
(approximately 30 percent of the electorate) and 
open ones in factories with fewer than that number. 
In the latter, moreover, there was no requirement 
that the prospective delegate’s syndical affiliation 
appear on the ballot. This permitted the govern- 
ment subsequently to claim that many of the dele- 


34. For the text of the electoral norms, see ibid., Dec. 29, 1977-Jan. 
4, 1978. 
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gates in those factories were independents. 

After several months of delay, negotiation, and 
procedural squabbling, the syndical elections be- 
gan in early 1978. The voting lasted well over three 
months, and at the time of this writing final results 
are not yet in. Available provisional results indicate 
that Comisiones came in first nationally with be- 
tween 38 and 44 percent of the delegates elected, 
compared to between 27 and 31 percent for the 
UGT.35 Comisiones won most clearly in the regions 
of Cataluna (particularly in Barcelona), Asturias, 
and Madrid, and in parts of Andalucia. CC.OO. did 
best in factories with less than 50 workers, and its 
margin with respect to UGT was least in those with 
more than 250.36 Compared to Comisiones, the UGT 
just did not have the necessary cadres: its policy of 


35. El País (Madrid), Mar. 28, 1978, reported the percentages as 
CC.OO. 38 and UGT 31. Julian Ariza of the Comisiones National 
Secretariat, writing in Nuestra Bandera, No. 94, p. 47, claimed 44-46 
percent for the CC.OO and 27-38 percent for the UGT. Several weeks 
later, an article in Mundo Obrero (Aug. 10-16, 1978) indicated that out 
of 178,540 delegates chosen and verified so far, 36.9 percent belonged 
to CC.OO., 23.2 percent to UGT, 19.5 percent had no affiliation, and 
13.2 percent were classifiable as independents. 

36. See Saida (Barcelona), Mar. 21, 1978, p. 18. 





Marcelino Camacho, head of the Communist-run 
Comisiones Obreras, seen on the rostrum at the 
Ninth Congress of the Spanish Communist Party in 
April 1978. 


—Alex Bowie-Kappa/Liaison. 
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nonparticipation in syndical elections under Franco 
hurt it, and the harm was only partially obviated by 
the training program it ran with some of its West 
European counterparts. Although the UGT did not 
do badly (particularly if we keep in mind that in the 
early part of this decade, the Socialist-led union 
had nuclei active primarily only in Asturias and the 
Basque country), CC.OO. was on balance the victor. 
Since the Socialists had more or less counted on 
duplicating their June 1977 showing, the fact that 
the Communists held their own dealt a serious, al- 
though not necessarily fatal, blow to PSOE hopes 
of cementing a bipolar system in Spain. 


PCE Efforts to Improve Image 





Our consideration of Communist strategy and 
politics in the post-June 1977 period would not be 
complete without an analysis of what for want of a 
better term we might call the ideological/propagan- 
distic offensive which the PCE undertook to improve 
its popular standing. Because of space restrictions, 
we shall limit our consideration of this, focusing first 
on the polemics with the Soviet Union sparked by 
publication of Santiago Carrillo’s book “Eurocom- 
unismo” y Estado (“Eurocommunism” and the 
State) and by Carrillo’s visits to the USSR and the 
United States in the fall of 1977, and then turning 
to a discussion of the Ninth Congress of the PCE in 
April 1978 and its decision to abandon the term 
Leninism. Although all these initiatives had a ser- 
ious and substantive side, we should not overlook 
the fact they were also public relations gambits 
undertaken by Carrillo and others in the PCE in an 
effort to make up the ground the Communists had 
lost to the PSOE in June 1977. 

“Eurocomunismo” y Estado, published shortly 
after the tripartite summit of Spanish, French, and 
Italian Communist leaders in Madrid in March 1977, 
will not be remembered for the originality or depth 
of its analysis. The political importance of the docu- 
ment derives from the fact that for the first time a 
secretary-general of a West European Communist 
party put his name to a book which so bluntly as- 
Sailed the Soviet Union, coming very close to deny- 
ing the socialist nature of the USSR and declaring 
that profound structural transformations were 
necessary there before the Soviet state could be 
considered a ‘“‘democratic workers’ state.’’3’ 

The Soviet reaction to this polemical blast did 


SS 


37. Santiago Carrillo, “Eurocomunismo” y Estado, Barcelona, 
Editorial Grijalbo, 1977, p. 212. 


not come right away: for whatever reasons, only in 
late June, after the Spanish elections, did the Soviet 
journal New Times publish a vitriolic personal at- 
tack on Carrillo. (Had it come before, he only half- 
jokingly suggested, the PCE might have done better 
in the elections.) The article accused him of pro- 
pounding ideas which ‘‘accord[ed] solely with the 
interests of imperialism, the forces of aggression 
and reaction.’’38 Some saw in the attack an effort 
by the Soviets to force Carrillo’s outster, but the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) more 
probably was primarily interested in trying to isolate 
Carrillo and his party from their West European 
counterparts. In this effort, the Soviets were at least 
partially successful. Although the PCF and PCI ex- 
pressed a general solidarity with the beleaguered 
Secretary-General of the PCE, they were also at 
pains to disassociate themselves from what they 
perceived to be his desire for confrontation with 
the Soviet Union.%9 

In the summer of 1977, then, relations between 
the PCE and CPSU stood at an all-time low, worse 
even than when the Soviets had encouraged En- 
rique Garcia and Enrique Lister to split from the 
Spanish party in 1969-70. With many observers 
wondering what the next step in the conflict might 
be, the Spanish Communists announced in early 
September that a V. Pertsov, attached to the CPSU 
Central Committee and in Spain ostensibly to attend 
the San Sebastian film festival, had met with Carrillo 
and other Spanish Communist leaders in an effort 
to lessen existing tension. One formula the two 
sides discussed included possible PCE attendance 
at the 60th anniversary celebrations of the October 
Revolution in Moscow. Both sides had an interest 
in tempering the dispute at least temporarily. For 
the Soviets, having as heterodox a party as the PCE 
come to Moscow would help to reinforce the much- 
worn idea that Moscow was still the mecca of the 
international communist movement. The Spanish 
also had an interest in attending: Carrillo planned 
to visit the United States in late November, and a 
trip to Moscow would give his foreign initiatives a 
sense of balance and, perhaps, help undercut crit- 
icism within the PCE and among some West Euro- 
pean Communist parties that he liked to grandstand 





38. See “Contrary to the Interests of Peace and Socialism in 
Europe—Concerning the Book ‘Eurocommunism and the State’ by 
Santiago Carrillo, General Secretary of the Communist Party of 
Spain,” New Times (Moscow), No. 26, June 1977, p. 11. 

39. See, for example, ‘“Eurocommunism, Novoye Vremya and Us,” 
l'Unità (Rome), June 28, 1977, and the text of the press conference of 
Santiago Carrillo and Enrico Berlinguer a few months later, in Mundo 
Obrero, Nov. 17-23, 1977. 
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Spanish Communist chief Santiago Carrillo on the move: at the left, touring Yale University on November 
15, 1977; at the right, leaving Moscow 10 days earlier, after being refused permission to deliver a 
speech on the occasion of the 60th anniversary of the October Revolution. 


and was too extreme in his criticism of the CPSU. 

Negotiations between the PCE and CPSU con- 
tinued into the fall, and the two parties finally came 
to agreement during the October visit to Madrid of 
Pravda editor and CPSU Central Committee mem- 
ber V. Afanas’yev. Carrillo and the Spanish delega- 
tion arrived in the capital of the USSR a few weeks 
later; then, in a move which made the PCE leader 
an international cause célèbre, the Soviets did not 
permit him to speak. 

Press accounts of the incident generally placed 
responsibility on the CPSU or on some faction in its 
leadership, but there is evidence which suggests 
that Carrillo was not quite an innocent victim and 
that the affair was really more a public relations 
effort worked out in anticipation of the Carrillo 
visit to the United States and designed to reinforce 
the impression, domestically and internationally, 
that the Spanish leader was the most anti-Soviet 
and thus the most Eurocommunist personality in 
Western Europe. What is the nature of this evidence? 

For one thing, all accounts of the affair agree 
that during Afanas’yev’s visit to Madrid in mid- 
October, both sides came to terms on the general 
guidelines for the Carrillo speech and on the date 
of his arrival in Moscow. Approximately one week 
before his scheduled arrival, Carrillo notified the 
Organizers of the event that he could not reach 
Moscow in time for Leonid Brezhnev’s inaugural 
speech since he had in the meantime promised to 


—Wide World and Alain Nogues/SYGMA. 


attend the closing session of the Fourth Congress 
of the Catalan Communist party.4° There can be 
little doubt that with nearly 20 percent of the re- 
gional vote in June 1977, eight deputies in the 
Cortes, and some 40,000 members, the Partit So- 
cialista Unificat de Catalunya (PSUC), as the Catalan 
filial body of the PCE is known, is the most impor- 
tant component of the Spanish Communist Party. 
But Carrillo could easily have chosen not to go to 
Barcelona, and he undoubtedly expected the CPSU 
would interpret his absence for the snub that it 
was. 

Aside from this provocation, there is the question 
of the Carrillo speech. According to the official PCE 
version, Carrillo turned it over for translation upon 
arrival.44 However, no text of the speech has been 





40. Mundo Obrero, Nov. 10-16, 1977. 

41. Ibid. The PCE has been very unclear about what Carrillo was to 
have said. In remarks reported by Corriere della Sera, the Secretary- 
General of the PCE was quoted as saying that his speech contained 
“more or less the same ideas as Berlinguer’s.”’ Corriere della Sera 
(Milan), Nov. 4. 1977. Some people in the Italian party have been 
uneasy about what they perceive as Carrillo’s tendency to grandstand. 
Giancarlo Pajetta, for example, has made some disparaging remarks 
about Carrillo’s having “an Iberian temperament” (E/ Pa/s, Nov. 4, 
1977); and in an interview a few days after the uproar in Moscow (Cor- 
riere della Sera, Nov. 8, 1977), Pajetta, wanting to distinguish between 
PCE and PCI attitudes, remarked that “[the Italian Communist] verdict, 
even when it is critical, and. ..our stances, even when they are dif- 
ferent, are never connected to propagandistic motives or concessions 
to this or that adversary.” During his trip to the United States, Carrillo, 
when asked about possible differences with the PCI, was cautious. 
(continued on page 32) 
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published anywhere. Some people have speculated 
as to whether there ever was a speech (or just vague 
notes which Carrillo jotted down as an outline and 
which Soviet leaders would not accept) or whether 
the speech was so weak compared to that of Enrico 
Berlinguer that Carrillo, to many the enfant terrible 
of the Communist movement, might have opted not 
to deliver it. Indeed, what better way to Start a trip 
to the United States than to have been rejected so 
publicly by the Soviets? This aspect of the incident 
becomes particularly relevant if we remember that 
Carrillo and others in the PCE expected, incorrectly 
as it turned out, that Carrillo would have direct con- 
tacts with the Carter Administration once he arrived 
in the United States. 

It was during Carrillo’s trip to the United States 
(he spoke at several major universities and at the 
Council on Foreign Relations in New York) that he 
first mentioned the possibility that during the Ninth 
PCE Congress scheduled for early 1978 the party 
would drop the appellation Leninist and define it- 
self simply as a “Marxist, democratic, and revolu- 
tionary” organization. The proposal, like the foreign 
policy initiatives undertaken by the PCE with the 
publication of “Eurocomunismo” y Estado and the 
visits to the USSR and the United States by Carrillo, 
had as its principal objective a quest for votes and 
democratic credibility. 

In the weeks and months preceding the Con- 
gress—the first legal one held since 1932, when 
the PCE had had some 5,000 members—party 
leaders sought to make sure that the debate on 
dropping Leninism did not get out of hand and, 
particularly, that it did not catalyze too great a 
debate on the content of Communist policies since 
1956, when Carrillo had assumed a dominant posi- 
tion within the party. To that end, Carrillo—who 
one former member of the Executive Committee 
said behaves within the PCE “like Juan Carlos in 
the country’’**—only presented the 15 theses of 
the new party program to the Central Committee 
the day before that body met to convene the national 
congress. Approval of all the theses was virtually 
unanimous. Carrillo also had the Central Committee 
adopt a one-third rule: a minority thesis had to col- 
lect at least one third of the delegate votes at any 
assembly in order for it to be raised at the next 
higher meeting. 


Talking about differences of style between himself and PCI leaders, 
Carrillo often declared that he knew of a word (‘‘sfumaturra’’) which 
captured as did no other the Italian Communist tendency. He also 
speculated on the impact operating next to the Vatican has had on 
Italian political parties. 

42. La Stampa (Turin), Feb. 26, 1978. 


Provincial and regional organizations did not 
Stand idly by either. In as important a province as 
Madrid, the provincial leadership originally wanted 
a full half of the delegates from the region to be 
chosen from above. Although the leadership even- 
tually gave in on this score, it successfully opposed 
counterproposals that delegates to the Congress 
be elected directly by the party base and adopted 
the rule that the participation of any party member 
from the provincial conference could be prevented 
if 20 percent of those in his neighborhood agrupa- 
ción voted against him. 

These efforts to confine debate had their intended 
effect with respect to the Congress, but they did 
not really work at the various provincial and regional 
conferences preceding the Congress. One reason 
for this was that many of the new members who 
had joined the party in the last decade (the PCE 
claimed 45 percent of its 200,000 members had 
entered after 1970) took party leaders at their word 
when they promised the democratization of party 
structures. Party leaders could try to channel dis- 
sent, but they could not afford to suppress it al- 
together. 

Also, Carrillo and others in the leadership, it is 
fair to say, underestimated the emotive power of 
the Leninism issue within the party. It was one thing 
to abandon Leninism in practice, as the party had 
increasingly done in the years after 1956; it was 
quite another to recognize that rejection formally 
and to develop a substitute doctrine. Some of those 
who opposed Thesis 15 (the proposal to drop Lenin- 
ism) wanted the PCE to uphold as still valid such 
fundamental Leninist notions as the armed seizure 
of power and the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Others who were less nostalgic and recognized how 
much the world had changed since 1917 saw no 
necessary contradiction between Eurocommunism 
and Leninism properly understood. However, they 
wanted the party to be clear about its objective of 
eventual working-class hegemony and desired a 
full-fledged debate on Leninism and its implications 
to promote the development of a coherent ‘“‘Euro- 
communist” alternative. Those who thought in this 
fashion (they were to be found primarily in the PSUC 
and in Asturias, Andalucia, and Madrid) feared that 
electoral avarice would lead the party quietly to 
drop some fundamental principles. Still others in 
the party would have liked to abandon Leninism 
entirely but voted with those who opposed Thesis 
15 (and Carrillo) because they felt only a thorough 
airing of this issue would permit the PCE to rid 
itself of the scars of 40 years of Stalinism. 

Ideological, personal, and generational cleav- 
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Headquarters of the Central Committee of Partit Socialistas Unificat de Catalunya, the regional organiza- 
tion of the Communist Party most resistant to the doctrinal modifications drafted by the Carrillo leader- 
ship for adoption at the Ninth Party Congress in April 1978. 


ages—all of which combined to create a serious 
PCE identity crisis—helped make the pre-Congress 
discussion rich and lively. The situation became 
particularly volatile in three zones: Asturias, Madrid, 
and Cataluña. 

In Asturias, a region where the PCE had expected 
to do well in June 1977 but had not, disaffection 
had been growing for quite some time. The heavy- 
handedness of the central party organization in im- 
posing the legendary Dolores Ibárruri as the head 
of the Communist list in the general elections had 
generated a good deal of resentment. The various 
opponents of Thesis 15 drew on this sentiment. 
Indeed, tension within the party in Asturias reached 
such a point by late March 1978 that on the opening 
day of the regional conference nearly one third of 
the delegates, including José Ramón Herrero Mere- 
diz, a member of the Central Committee, walked 
out.43 

In Madrid, the battle over the theses became 
embroiled in a dispute over control of the provincial 
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organization.*4 While the conference only approved 
three of the proposed Central Committee theses 
without alteration, supporters of the official theses 
did manage to channel delegate discontent by sup- 
porting partial amendments which would “clarify 
but not contradict” the official proposals. As in 
Asturias, none of the rival theses received the one 
third of the votes necessary to place it before the 
Congress as a minority position. The closest vote 
came on a motion to postpone the decision on 
Thesis 15 until an extraordinary congress had been 
convened to debate the issue. This motion failed 
only after Simón Sanchez Montero of the national 
Executive Committee made a forceful speech against 
the proposal. 

The pre-Congress debates reached their zenith 
in Cataluña. The PSUC had convened its Fourth 


43. Diario 16, Mar. 27, 1978, and El País, Mar. 28, 1978. 
44. Diario 16, Mar. 17, 1978. See also the article by Fernando Lopez 
Agudin in Triunfo (Madrid), Mar. 18, 1978, pp. 24-26. 
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Congress in early November 1977, at which time 
the delegates had included in the program an allu- 
sion to the PSUC as heir to “Marxism, Leninism, 
and other contributions to revolutionary thought 
and practice.”45 This had been done before Carrillo 
announced that the PCE would probably drop Len- 
inism, and the failure to coordinate matters on this 
score had serious consequences. 

Those who argued for the retention of Leninism— 
and their base was above all in the labor movement 
in Cataluña—were able to wrap themselves in the 
mantle of Catalan nationalism and to take advantage 
of the concern many militants felt about the loss of 
definition suffered by the party.*® A further compli- 
cation for Carrillo and Thesis 15 arose because 
those who sided with the Central Committee theses 
from the beginning came from a faction derisively 
known as bandera blanca, which had for a long 
time been the object of bitter attack within the PSUC 
for its alleged “social democratic” orientation. 

By the time the PSUC national conference met in 


45. IV Congress del Partit Socialista Unificat de Catalunya (Recull 
de Materials i d'Intervencións) (Fourth Congress of the Unified 
Socialist Party of Cataluña [A Compilation of Materials and Interven- 
tions]), Barcelona, Editorial Laia, 1978, p. 51. 

46. See the excellent article by Enrique Sopena in Informaciones 
(Madrid), Apr. 6, 1978. 


early April, the lines had been firmly drawn. Carrillo 
emerged the victor, but he did not go unscathed. 
Thesis 15 was approved by a narrow margin of 97 
to 81, and the favorable vote came only after eight 
members of the PSUC Executive, who had up to 
that point been bound by the rule of democratic 
centralism, threatened to resign if they were obliged 
once again to vote with the Executive Committee 
majority. Amidst talk of a split in the party, the 
others in the Catalan leadership relaxed the rules 
on internal discipline. As a result of that decision, 
a motion to have Leninism mentioned in the statutes 
won by the same margin as Thesis 15. 

After all this commotion, the PCE Congress was 
in a way anticlimactic. Only in Cataluna had the 
minority theses prospered, and by the time the 
Congress came around, every one knew what the 
outcome of the voting would be. As expected, the 
delegates approved the report Carrillo presented in 
the name of the Central Committee by a lopsided 
margin (898 for, 37 against, and 51 abstentions, 
but with 361 votes unaccounted for), although many 
criticized its excessively personalistic thrust and 
its lack of clarity about Communist medium- and 
long-term strategy.*” Since the official theses— 





47. The text is carried in Mundo Obrero, Apr. 20, 1978. 
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Members of the Central Committee vote on a procedural matter during the Ninth Congress of the Spanish 


Communist Party in Madrid in April 1978. The banner to the rear reads: 


Debate on Democracy and Socialism.” 
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particularly the first dealing with the characteristics 
of change in Spanish society (the transition to the 
post-Franco era had taken place quite differently 
than Carrillo had predicted and the thesis claimed) 
and the 13th focusing on national defense—had 
been substantially modified in the various com- 
missions, the plenum approved most by large mar- 
gins. The only electric moments in an otherwise 
dull congress came late on the third day when, 
after an at times stirring debate between spokes- 
men for majority and minority positions, the dele- 
gates voted on Thesis 15. The verdict: 968 votes in 
favor of a slightly revised version of the leadership’s 
original proposal, 240 votes against, and 40 ab- 
stentions.*® 

Despite its predictability, the Ninth PCE Congress 
was in many ways important because it signaled 
the beginning of a renovation of the Spanish party. 
Of the 160 members of the Central Committee 
elected there, 56 are new to that body, as are 14 of 
the 46 on the Executive Committee. One develop- 
ment, whose implications are not yet clear, is the 
rise in the influence of those active in labor affairs. 
Nearly a quarter of the new Central Committee is 
composed of people with Comisiones backgrounds 
(the proportion of those of working-class origins on 
the CC is over 50 percent, and seven CC.OO. leaders 
now sit on the Executive Committee). This influx of 
labor activists into the highest ranks of the PCE is 
in no small measure due to the fact that in most 
parts of the country (Cataluña was an exception) 
those active in the labor movement distinguished 
themselves as the most dependable supporters 
Carrillo had outside the apparat. Many of them, we 
can be sure, are less than enthusiastic about some 
“Eurocommunist” tenets, but they sided with Car- 
rillo primarily because they felt that doing so was 
the best way to insure that the debate within the 
party did not get out of hand. 

In sum, Carrillo came out of the Ninth Congress 
firmly, if not necessarily comfortably, in control of 
his party’s affairs; however, his victory there, and 
particularly the success he had in getting approval 
of the thesis abandoning Leninism, had not been 
easy. To achieve it, he and others in the Spanish 
Communist leadership had to endure a debate and 
criticism which was in many ways unique in the 
experience of communist parties. 

While the Congress did not turn out to be as open 
as some had hoped it would be, neither was it as 
controlled as others might have wished. Indeed, 
the myth of party unanimity lies shattered in the 
wake of the Congress. Moreover, debate over the 
issue of Leninism has set in motion a process of 


democratization which the party apparatus will have 
a difficult time containing. The debates leading up 
to the Congress were the first salvos in what prom- 
ises to be a long, drawn-out battle over the heart 
and mind, the identity and policies of the PCE. Itis 
still too early to tell what the final outcome will be. 
However, we can be sure that if the renovators suc- 
ceed in reversing the flow of decision-making within 
the PCE, communism in Spain will have been trans- 
formed. 





Prospects 





In the months since June 1977, the Spanish 
Communists have found themselves in the rather 
uncomfortable position of having to explain away 
the magnitude of the Socialist victory and to reas- 
sure Communist militants and sympathizers that 
the situation is not irreversible. Were the PCE a 
redoubt of radical sectarianism, any optimism on 
the part of Communist leaders and followers in this 
regard would be ill-founded. As it is, however, the 
PCE has undergone a dramatic transformation over 
the course of the last two decades, a transforma- 
tion which, although in many ways responsible for 
the crisis of identity through which the party is now 
passing, may nevertheless help the Communists 
overcome some of their disadvantage. Still, a shift 
in the correlation of forces on the left will depend 
not only on how shrewdly the Communists conduct 
themselves in the next few years but also on the 
number and magnitude of PSOE mistakes. 

For the present, Communist leaders can be buoyed 
by the PCE performance in senatorial by-elections 
held in May 1978 in Asturias and Alicante. While 
PSOE candidates won both seats, the vote for the 
Socialists declined by 92,000 and 70,000 votes 
respectively in comparison with the party’s 1977 
showing in the two provinces; the PCE, in contrast, 
increased its votes by 26,000 and 7,000. In real 
terms, the Communist improvement was on the order 
of a modest 2 percent in Alicante and a heftier 5 
percent in Asturias, but the general results may 
have betrayed a disenchantment with the UCD and 
PSOE among voters.*? Although the situation re- 


48. Eurocommunistologists might argue about the underlying 
significance of the ordering of the words Marxism, revolution, and 
democracy in the final version. The original proposal was for the pro- 
gram to say that the PCE is a “Marxist, democratic, and revolutionary 
party.” The final version, after lengthy debates in the commission, 
read slightly differently: “The PCE is a Marxist, revolutionary, and 
democratic party.” 

49. For a perceptive analysis, see Triunfo, May 27, 1978, pp. 20-21. 

For other discussion, see La Calle (Madrid), May 23-29, 1978, pp. 4-50. 
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OO’ a 
A party militant brandishes a homemade hammer 
and sickle at a public rally on Plaza de Toros de 
Carabanchel in Madrid on April 23, 1978, at the 
conclusion of the Ninth PCE Congress. 


—Etienne Montes-Gamma/Liaison. 


mains fluid, the Communists could exploit such 
sentiment in the next general elections. 

No date has yet been set for these general elec- 
tions. Speculation about anticipated elections has 
been rife in Spain for many months now. There will 
be a referendum on the new Constitution (approved 
in the Cortes with only minor hassling among the 
major parties) some time this fall, and one scenario 
has municipal elections next spring and general 
elections shortly thereafter. The present Cortes’ 
term runs until 1981, however, and it will be up to 
Suarez to decide if he wants to move the date up. 

It is conceivable that in municipal elections the 
Left will emerge with a higher national percentage 
than the Center. Much will depend, of course, on 
what sort of electoral law is approved by the Cortes; 
but in any case, the parties of the Left will be par- 
ticularly well placed to challenge the UCD in the 


cities. Not only is the Center still an embryonic 
political party, but neighborhood and housewife 
associations—there are more than 100 of the former 
in Madrid alone—have long been strongholds of 
the Left and highly politicized. With the turnout in 
these elections likely to fall below the 78 percent 
mark registered for the 1977 parliamentary ones, a 
fairly disciplined vote will have a much greater 
impact. Indeed, a preliminary assessment would 
lead one to expect municipal takeovers by the Left 
in some of the largest Spanish cities. 

The economy will also affect the outcome of new 
elections. The Spanish economy has yet to recover 
from the nadir reached earlier this year. Particu- 
larly disturbing is unemployment. Official figures 
place unemployment at 800,000, but the total rises 
to nearly 1.3 million people if we include those will- 
ing to work who cannot find jobs.°° The situation is 
most delicate in Andalucia, where the figure hovers 
around the 15 percent mark. Apparently the Pacto 
de la Moncloa has helped hold down inflation in 
1978, but the 19-20 percent rate expected for this 
year is still considerably higher than the 8 percent 
average for the other OECD countries.*! 

There has been some speculation that with the 
unification of the various socialist currents taking 
place under the PSOE banner—the one with the 
PSP in early May 1978 is the best known, but similar 
processes have been under way in Catuluna, Aragon, 
Valencia, and to some degree Andalucia—and re- 
cent statements by Felipe Gonzalez to the effect 
that at the forthcoming 28th PSOE Congress in 1979 
he would propose that the term Marxist be dropped 
from the party program, the PSOE may be able to 
broaden its electoral appeal sufficiently to gain a 
majority (or close to it) of the seats in a new Cortes. 
This will not be easily accomplished. Not only has 
there been some resentment within the PSOE as a 
result of Gonzalez’ declarations, particularly among 
a portion of the cadres, but it also appears that in 
the senatorial by-election in Asturias at least a part 
of the PSP electorate voted Communist. The PSOE 
has been weakened, moreover, by the inability of 
the UGT to win the syndical elections. 

A recent poll published by the independent daily 
El País shows the PSOE leading in a hypothetical 
election with 33.6 percent of the vote (as compared 
with 29.3 percent in June 1977), followed by the 
UCD with 28.5 percent and the PCE with 9.7 per- 
cent. Some 13.6 percent of the voters were un- 
decided, according to the survey. More generally, 





50. E/ Socialista (Madrid), May 7, 1978. 
51. See Cambio 16, June 4, 1978, p. 87. 
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the poll showed a trend toward the Left in the coun- 
try, with 40 percent of the electorate identifying 
itself as Left or Center-Left, 21.7 percent Center, 
and 10.9 percent Right.® 

In the event of new elections, however, it is un- 
likely that either the PSOE or the UCD will record 
Sharp gains or losses in comparison with their show- 
ings of June 1977. We should not, in any case, 
underestimate the political ability of Suarez, who 
has up to now demonstrated himself to be a con- 
summate politician. As far as the Communists are 
concerned, a rise of 3 or 4 percentage points na- 
tionally is to be expected. In case either the PSOE 
UCD achieves a relative Cortes majority, the most 
probable outcome would be formation of a coalition 
government between the victorious party and Cata- 
lan and/or Basque minority groups. PSOE partici- 
pation in a UCD government headed by Suarez is 
problematic, but Socialist leaders would like the 
inclusion of left-wing sectors of the UCD in any 
government their party headed. Such a government 
might also have Communist participation at the 
middle levels of various ministries in exchange for 
a commitment of parliamentary support. Much less 
likely governments would be UCD or PSOE one- 
party minority cabinets. 

Any government will have a difficult time of it, 
though. Not only is the economy faltering and in- 
dustrial discipline slackening, but peripheral na- 
tionalist groups, particularly in the Basque country, 
are unlikely any time soon to tone down their de- 
mands for even greater autonomy and in some 
cases outright independence. The military will also 
merit special attention in the months immediately 
ahead, particularly since it is likely to be the target 
of attacks by extremists interested in destabilizing 
the country. 

Some observers saw the Pacto de la Moncloa as 
the first step on the road to a Spanish version of the 
Italian “historic compromise.” Such an interpre- 
tation may be proved correct over the long run, but 
so far the confluence of interests among the various 
partners seems to be more tactical than strategic. 
The UCD, for one, has viewed the PCE more as an 
instrument with which to increase its bargaining 
leverage on the PSOE than as a long-term ally. As 
far as the Socialists are concerned, they have little 
interest in such a broad coalition, and if their party 
consolidates its hegemony on the Left, it will be in 
a strong position to frustrate efforts in that direc- 
tion. For their part, some Communist leaders and 
particularly Santiago Carrillo may well be convinced 





52. El Pafs, June 15, 1978. 


of the viability and necessity of a “historic com- 
promise” in Spain; nonetheless, the situation there 
differs substantially from that in Italy, and we must 
be careful about drawing too quick an analogy. 

To avoid being locked into a marginal role, the 
PCE will pursue a dual-pronged policy of, on the 
one hand, supporting Suarez (this will help con- 
solidate democratic institutions and underscore the 
moderation of the PCE) and, on the other, keeping 
the door open to the Socialists. At some point, the 
Communists will have to make a choice between 
alliance partners, but there is no reason why the 
PCE should not be able to employ both levers simul- 
taneously for some time to come. 

Certainly, it is too early yet to tell what the pros- 
pects for a shift in the “correlation of forces” within 
the Left are in the short to medium term, although 
the PCE does have an important ace in the hole 
with its strength in the labor movement. Whatever 
the outcome of the next general elections, though, 
competition between the PSOE and PCE will prob- 
ably continue to be a fixture of the Spanish political 
scene. At the same time, we should not lose sight 
of the fact that, even now and however reluctantly, 
each side perceives the other to be a natural ally 
on the road to socialism. The Socialists would like 
to reach power alone, but if they fail in this effort— 
and the next two or three years will be decisive in 
this respect—it in all likelihood will only be a matter 
of time before the two parties work out some sort of 
common platform or program. The principal ob- 
stacles which have impeded such a development 
up to now—the fact that an entente, by conjuring 
up visions of a “popular front,” would encourage 
the extreme Right, and the Socialist desire to reach 
power without the Communists and, otherwise, to 
delineate with some precision the areas and limits 
of Communist influence—are largely conjunctural 
in nature and will probably diminish over time. 

Any assessment of Communist prospects for the 
longer term must emphasize the unlikelihood that 
the PCE will acquire a role in the Spanish Left com- 
parable, for example, to that of the Italian Com- 
munist Party in its local Left. Nevertheless, precisely 
because of Communist efforts to reach parity with 
the PSOE, we can probably expect a deepening of 
the evolutionary process (which, it should be 
stressed, is not necessarily equivalent to “social 
democratization”) already under way in Spanish 
communism. We should be wary of minimizing the 
obstacles involved, but we must not forget that the 
peculiar constellation of the Spanish Left in 1978 
does favor such an evolution. 
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By Richard Lowenthal 


Moscow and the “Eurocommunists” 









or a number of years now, the Soviet leaders 
have been increasingly confronted with a com- 
mon type of “revisionist” trend in a number 
of communist parties in the industrially advanced 
democracies, including the major communist par- 
ties of Italy, France, Spain, and Japan. That trend, 
popularly known as “‘Eurocommunism,” has started 
at different times and has developed unevenly in 
depth and strength from country to country, leaving 
some of the minor Western communist sects al- 
most completely unaffected. However, in those 
more vital parties in which it has manifested itself, 
it appears to derive from broadly common roots 
and to have brought forth certain characteristic 
features. 

The first of the common roots is the prolonged 
Survival of these parties in a nonrevolutionary situ- 
ation that has produced a growing integration of 
the bulk of the working classes into their advanced 
societies, and the attendant difficulty of main- 
taining the parties’ mass appeal in a situation of 
relative isolation, devoid of influence on current 
policy decisions. The second is the decline of the 
international authority of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union as a consequence of, first, the 
destalinization crisis and, then, the Chinese schism, 
and the corresponding increase in the scope for 
autonomous decisions by major parties outside the 
Soviet bloc. The third is the new chances for these 
parties to overcome their isolation in the context of 
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Institute for Advanced Russian Studies, Washington, 
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East-West detente on the one hand and the eco- 
nomic difficulties of recession and inflation on the 
other, provided the Western communists adjust 
their doctrine and strategy accordingly. 

Among the common features are a rejection of 
the relevance of the models of the Russian October 
Revolution and—more important—of Soviet ‘‘so- 
cialist construction” for advanced countries with 
democratic traditions; a rejection of strategic sub- 
ordination to an international center; and a rejec- 
tion of such basic tenets of Leninist doctrine as the 
need to “smash” the democratic state and replace 
it with a ‘“‘dictatorship of the proletariat” (i.e., a 
single-party regime), in favor of a commitment to 
pluralist democracy. The Soviet party, in short, 
finds itself faced with a tendency toward the “with- 
ering away” of Leninism among just those commu- 
nist parties which have strong roots among the 
industrial working classes of advanced countries. 

Not surprisingly, a number of Western commen- 
tators, in analyzing the “Eurocommunist” ten- 
dencies and the resulting conflicts with Soviet or- 
thodoxy, have predicted the impending emergence 
of a major new communist ‘“‘schism’’—on the order 
of Stalin’s break with Yugoslavia and the great Sino- 
Soviet conflict. However, Moscow, while publicly 
rejecting a number of specific criticisms that the 
‘“‘Eurocommunists’”’ have directed against Soviet 
policies as well as some of the more far-reaching 
doctrinal statements of the ‘“Eurocommunists,”’ 
has so far refrained from measures of formal ‘‘ex- 
communication.” It has even made tactical con- 
cessions concerning the degree of international 
cooperation required. In turn, the “heretical” 
parties—apart from the Japanese, whose full and 
formal independence dates from the mid-1960’s— 
have shown a marked eagerness to maintain a rela- 
tionship of basic “solidarity” with the ruling com- 
munist parties, so long as this is compatible with 
the former’s strategic and ideological autonomy. 

Thus, relations between Moscow and the “Euro- 
communist” parties are complex, and any predic- 
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Alvaro Cunhal, Secretary-General of the Portuguese 
Communist Party and then Minister without Port- 
folio in the Provisional Government of Portugal, is 
met by Boris Ponomarëv, a secretary of the Soviet 
Communist Party, at Moscow’s Sheremet"yevo Air- 
port on November 1, 1974. 


—London Daily Express/Pictorial Parade. 


recession to the world economic crisis of 1929-32 
and predicted “further extension of the world rev- 
olutionary process” because of the resulting paral- 
ysis of the West.? On August 6, Zarodov wrote a 
Pravda editorial on “Lenin’s Strategy and Tactics 
in Revolutionary Struggle,” using Lenin’s 1905 
slogan of the “revolutionary dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the peasantry” as a justification for 
the speedy establishment of communist minority 
rule in a revolution, as was then being attempted 
by the Portuguese Communists and was evidently 
being recommended to other parties. 

During the same period, Soviet leaders had called 
for a conference of all European communist parties 
and had begun to work for a joint document to be 
unanimously accepted by its participants. It soon 
appeared, however, that no unanimity could be 
achieved on Soviet ideas for a revolutionary strategy. 
Far from taking the Portuguese Communists as a 
model, the Italian Communists (engaged in a cam- 
paign to establish a “historic compromise,” or 
coalition, with the governing Christian Democrats) 


2. See Kommunist (Moscow), No. 11, 1975. 





and the Spanish Communists (then struggling to 
achieve democratic legality) openly criticized the 
policy of their Portuguese comrades.? For their 
part, the French Communists, involved in cam- 
paigning together with the Socialists on behalf the 


. two parties’ Common Program, defended the con- 
4 duct of the Portuguese party at the cost of consid- 


erable friction with their electoral allies,* but the 
French party was not prepared to commit itself to a 
Similar strategy. On the contrary, by November 
1975, the French Communists joined the Italians 
and Spaniards in opposing the idea of a common 
international “strategy document,” which they had 
previously supported. Shortly thereafter, more- 


over, the French Communists joined the Italian 


and Spanish parties in pledging the full mainte- 
nance of democratic rights and liberties (including 
the right of opposition) under a communist gov- 
ernment and rejecting the principle of single-party 
rule.® 

Faced with a solid front of the major Western 
communist parties on this issue (a stance that 
coincided substantively with that of the wholly 
independent Japan Communist Party and that re- 
ceived support from the Yugoslav and Romanian 
Communists insofar as the principle of autonomy 
of strategy was concerned), the Soviets by Decem- 
ber 1975 began to back away from insistence on a 
common strategy document rather than risk aborting 
the planned conference of European communist 
parties. When that conference met at last in June 
1976 in East Berlin, Moscow had to tolerate the 
publication of the speeches of the ‘‘Eurocommu- 
nist” leaders Enrico Berlinguer, Georges Marchais, 
and Santiago Carrillo; the explicit endorsement in 
the final conference document of the independence 
and equality of all communist parties; and even the 
replacement of the Soviet formula of ‘‘proletatian 
internationalism” by that of voluntary international 
solidarity.® 

No doubt these concessions were made easier 
for the Soviets by the fact that by the end of 1975, 


the revolutionary strategy of the Portuguese Com- 


3. See, for example, Luca Pavolini in /'Unita (Rome), July 29, 1975. 
4. See the press conference by Georges Marchais in L’ Humanité 
(Paris), Aug. 9, 1976, and the statement of the French Communist Par- 

ty’s Political Bureau in ibid., Aug. 12, 1975. 

5. The French shift became public in a joint statement of the French 
and Italian CP’s (see l'Unità, Nov. 18, 1975). A joint statement of the 
Italian and Spanish parties had already appeared in ibid., July 12, 
1975. 

6. For the text of the final conference document, see Pravda 
(Moscow), July 1, 1976. The critical speeches of the “Eurocommunist” 
leaders were published in Pravda in censored extracts only, but had to 
be published in full in Neues Deutschland (East Berlin) under the pro- 
cedural rules agreed on before the conference. 
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Enrico Berlinguer, left, Secretary-General of the Italian Communist Party, is welcomed to Paris on June 3, 





1976, by French Communist leader Georges Marchais. Berlinguer addressed a PCF rally and also compared 
notes with Marchais on the meeting of European communist parties which was to be held later in the month 


in East Berlin. 


munists had clearly failed, and the hope of an early 
revolutionary development in Western Europe had 
faded. Nevertheless, Soviet ideological spokesmen 
remained unconvinced in principle: their subse- 
quent theoretical statements not only have held 
firm to the formula of “proletarian internationalism” 
(as in Boris Ponomarëv’s report on the confer- 
ence),’ but also have insisted on the need for a 
revolutionary ‘rupture’ and the “smashing of the 
bourgeois state machine” as a condition of achieving 
socialism, even by the “peaceful road.”’8 


Foreign Policy Cooperation 





The attitudes of the leading nonruling CP’s of 
Western Europe on questions of foreign and de- 
fense policy have been more urgently and perma- 
nently important and, on the whole, more satisfying 


—Richard Melloul/SYGMA. 


to the Soviet Union than their attitudes concerning 
revolutionary strategy. The tradition of “peace 
campaigns” and “anti-imperialist campaigns” was 
well established with those parties long before the 
“Eurocommunist” concepts were fully developed, 
and it has been retained to this day in substantial 
degree. For instance, all the “Eurocommunist” 
parties have taken an active part in the recent So- 
viet-orchestrated campaign against the neutron 
bomb, and all of them have consistently supported 
Soviet policies in the Middle East and—but for 
minor misgivings over the sudden Soviet switch 
from Somalia to Ethiopia—also in Africa. 
However, there has been a gradually increasing 


7. Published in Kommunist, No. 11, 1976. 

8. B. N. Ponomarév, “The CPSU and the Development of the 
Leninist Theory of the International Revolutionary Process,” 
Information-Bulletin (Vienna), No. 10, 1977. 
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number of exceptions to this foreign policy coop- 
eration that all the “‘Eurocommunist”’ parties have 
maintained in line with the concept of a basic sol- 
idarity with the Soviet Union against the ‘‘imperi- 
alists.’’ The first of these involved the European 
Common Market. As early as 1962, Italian Commu- 
nists began to accept the Common Market as “‘pro- 
gressive,” even in its present capitalist form, and 
called only for the subjection of its institutions to 
effective democratic control.? Accordingly, the 
Italian Communists have insisted on having the 
Communist-controlled trade union center, the 
Confederazione Generale Italiana del Lavoro (CGIL), 
maintain a permanent office in Brussels, and also 
on being themselves represented in the existing, 
indirectly elected, European parliament. The 
French Communists, who shared the Soviet view of 
the Common Market as a reactionary invention, 
reluctantly trailed behind, as they came (like the 
Soviets) to accept the European Community as a 
fact of life. More recently, the Spanish Commu- 
nists have supported Spain’s application for mem- 
bership in the Community.!° Both the Italian and 
Spanish parties support the Community’s decision 
to hold the first direct elections to the European 
parliament in June 1979." 

A second and more serious group of differences 
arose over the August 1968 Soviet intervention in 
Czechoslovakia and its justification by the “Brezhnev 
doctrine.” This action was disapproved, in more or 
less cautious terms, by the Italian, French and 
Spanish communist parties individually. In fact, 
Italian and French Communist leaders had warned 
the Soviets against it beforehand,!* while the Span- 
iards, whose leaders then lived in Czechoslovakia 
and had experienced the popular enthusiasm for 
the Prague Spring, seized upon the occasion to 
manifest an independent outlook for the first time.!% 
Later, the French Communists accepted ‘“‘for the 
good of the cause” the “normalization” of the 


Czechoslovak regime under Gustav Husak, but the 


9. See the speech by Luigi Longo to the PCI Central Committee, 
published in l'Unità, Apr. 27, 1962. 

10. See the interview with Manuel Azcárate in the volume 
Eurokommunismus edited by Heinz Timmermann, Frankfurt, 

S. Fischer, 1978. 

11. For the PCl’s welcome of direct European elections, see Giorgio 
Amendola in Rinascita (Rome), No. 6, Feb. 11, 1977. For the French 
party’s initial opposition, see L Humanité, July 15, 1976. 

12.The French Communist leader Waldeck Rochet and Italian party 
leaders Carlo Galluzzi and Giancarlo Pajetta visited Moscow on July 
15-16, 1968, for talks with “the Soviet leaders” (in fact, mainly Suslov) 
regarding the Czechoslovak situation. See L’ Humanité and l'Unità of 
July 18, 1968. The fact that they had warned against military interven- 
tion came out in their parties’ criticism of Soviet actions. 

13. See the statement of the Spanish party’s Executive in Mundo 
Obrero (Paris), September 1968. 
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Italians and Spaniards did not. Both the latter par- 
ties continue to print articles and letters from former 
proponents of the Prague Spring.!4 In the Italian 
case, continued disapproval of the Soviet interven- 
tion in Czechoslovakia also implies a warning against 
a possible future intervention against neighboring 
Yugoslavia, with which the Italian Communists 
have developed strong ties of ideological dialogue 
and political friendship. 

The shock of the Warsaw Pact action against 
Czechoslovakia on the one hand and the emerging 
chances of government participation in Italy and 
France on the other also produced changes in the 
attitudes of Italian and French Communists toward 
NATO, though in differing degrees. The Italian 
Communists have declared that they will not ask 
that Italy leave NATO so long as the Warsaw Pact 
exists, for while they favor the dissolution of both 
military blocs, they do not wish to disturb the Euro- 
pean military balance. They publicly advocate a 
Europe on friendly terms with both the Soviet Union 
and the United States, and their leader, Berlinguer, 
has ina 1976 preelection statement even admitted 
that they regard the building of their type of social- 
ism as easier in the area of NATO than in that of the 
Warsaw Pact.'® The French Communists would 
Oppose any French return into the integrated or- 
ganization of NATO, but have stated that they will 
not ask that France withdraw from the alliance as 
long as the partition of Europe into military blocs 
exists. On the other hand, they have asked that 
French defense policy be oriented against all pos- 
sible enemies (tous azimuths), meaning against 
the US and West Germany at least as much as against 
the Soviet bloc.!© The Spanish Communists, while 
differing with Moscow about the merits of Spain’s 
joining the European Community, agree with the 
Soviets in opposing Spain’s entry into NATO, but 
they have stated that they will not ask for the re- 
moval of American bases from Spain while Soviet 
troops remain in Czechoslovakia. ?’ 

It will be seen that the foreign policy differences 
with Moscow are partial but serious in the cases of 
the Italian and Spanish parties but comparatively 
marginal in that of the French party, though the 
French Communists back up their similar conclu- 


14. See, for example, Alexander Dubcek’s letter in /‘Unita, Mar. 13, 
1974; the letter from Zdenek Mlynar to the European communist par- 
ties in ibid., Apr. 11, 1976; and the statement by Frantisek Kriegel in 
Mundo Obrero (Madrid), No. 2, Jan. 12, 1978. 

15. Interview with Corriere della Sera (Milan), June 15, 1976. 

16. See Jean Kanapa’s report to the PCF’s Central Committee. 

Ľ Humanité, May 12, 1977. 

17. See Santiago Carrillo’s interview in Time (New York, NY), July 

28, 1975. 
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ever since the crisis of destalinization, the legiti- 
mating homage flowing to Moscow has become 
less than wholehearted in one after another of the 
nonruling communist parties in the industrially ad- 
vanced democracies. 

The Italian party led the way in this process of 
partial demythologization of the Soviet Union, with 
Palmiro Togliatti’s 1956 interview raising the he- 
retical question of the systemic defects that must 
have existed to make Stalin’s crimes possible.2° Al- 
though it was formally withdrawn after the immediate 
Soviet counterattack, the question could no longer 
be suppressed. By 1968, the reforms of the Prague 
Spring, themselves partly inspired by Italian Com- 
munist ideas, were taken as proof that the Soviet 
system could not be a model for socialism in ad- 
vanced countries with democratic traditions. The 
horror of the Soviet suppression of the Czechoslovak 
experiment helped to spread that conviction to the 





20. See his famous interview with Nuovi Argomenti (Milan), No. 
20, June 16, 1956, recently reprinted as a party pamphlet. 
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French and Spanish parties. The need for finding 
noncommunist allies for future government coali- 
tions increased the pressure on the ‘‘Eurocommu- 
nist” parties to make explicit their alternative model 
of socialism, and with it the features distinguishing 
it from what Moscow soon came to call—with clearly 
defensive intent—the ‘“‘real socialism” of the USSR 
and the Soviet bloc. 

The crucial step in undermining the ideological 
authority of the Soviet model was not the belated 
rejection of the slogan of the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” by the French Communists in 1976. In 
accordance with Gramsci, the Italians had always 
preferred to speak of “proletarian hegemony.” 
Moreover, even the East European type of “people’s 
democracy” had originally been recommended as 
an “‘alternative”’ to the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat and had only been recognized as its synonym 
after the communists had consolidated their con- 
trol. The crucial step, rather, was the acknowl- 
edgment that civil liberties achieved in “bourgeois 
democracies” must form an indispensable part of 





French Communist election posters in February 1978 bear a message not only to the French voters but 
also to Moscow and other foreign capitals. The poster at the left states: “Each Vote for the Communists 
Will Tip the Scales Toward Change.” The poster going up at the right states: (in type) “With Communist 
Ministers, It is in France That the Policy of France Will Be Decided,” and (in script above), “Not in 
Washington, Not in Brussels, Not in Bonn, Not in Moscow.” 


—Patrick Chauvel/SYGMA. 
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Eurocommunism 1978: Moscow and the “Eurocommunists”’ 


Spanish Communist leader Santiago Carrillo responds to the June 1977 Soviet attack on his ‘““Eurocom- 





munist”’ views at a Madrid press conference on June 27, 1977. To Carrillo’s right (wearing eyeglasses) is 
Simon Sanchez Montero; to Carrillo’s left, labor leader Marcelino Camacho. 


socialism in the West, that they were incompatible 
with a single-party system of the Soviet type, and 
that they included the right of opposition to a wholly 
or partly communist government and even its pos- 
sible ouster in free elections. A corollary was that 
while the Soviet system had risen from the first, 
epoch-making socialist revolution and was there- 
fore to be classified as socialist, it was to be viewed 
as a special type of socialism created on a back- 
ward historical and cultural basis rather than as a 
universal model. Although Lenin himself had said 
during the early years of communist power that 
after the communist victory in advanced Germany, 
which he then saw as impending, Russia would 
become “ʻa backward country in a Soviet sense,” 
the propounding of such ideas more than half a 
century later sounded to his Soviet heirs like blas- 
phemy—a direct threat to the ideological legitimacy 
of Soviet rule. The threat was dramatically symbol- 
ized in April 1978 when the Spanish Communists 
at their Ninth Party Congress formally decided to 
cease referring to their party as “Marxist-Leninist,’’*’ 


a Step the Japanese Communists had taken earlier 
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—Victor Steinberg-Gamma/Liaison. 


and the Italians are reported to be considering.?? 
Carrying this development toward its logical con- 
clusion, some of the ideologues of ‘“Eurocommu- 
nism” have expressed doubt as to whether the Soviet 
Union can be called “socialist” at all. Either human 
rights and civil liberties are a necessary part of so- 
cialism, or they are not. Can one knowingly defend a 
“socialism without a human face”? Santiago Carrillo 
articulated such doubts in his book ‘‘Eurocommu- 
nism” and the State. Even more recently, Jean 
Elleinstein, the French Communist historian of the 
Soviet Union, arrived at the same conclusion,?4 al- 
though his party, which previously supported his 
criticism of Soviet failings, has not followed his 
lead to embrace a thesis that is bound to weaken 
its position in its competition with the Socialists. 


21. On this, see the article by Eusebio Mujal-Leon, ‘“‘Eurocom- 
munism 1978: The PCE in Spanish Politics,” in this issue of Problems 
of Communism (Washington, DC). 

22. See the interview with Lucio Lombardo Radice in La Stampa 
(Turin), Sept. 16, 1977. 

23. ‘‘Eurocomunismo” y Estado, Barcelona, Editorial Critica, 1977. 

24. See Elleinstein's article in Le Monde (Paris), Apr. 13, 1978. 
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It is clear that if such criticism, even of the less 
consistent kind, is raised by the official spokesmen 
and organs of large communist parties that are still 
in formal “communion” with the ruling parties of 
the Soviet Union and its allied states, that criticism 
is bound to find an echo in those same countries 
and in some cases even in their ruling parties. This 
applies all the more if the critique is directed against 
specific actions in the countries of “real socialism,” 
such as their inhuman methods of suppressing 
dissenting intellectuals and artists. The Prague 
Spring had to be snuffed out because it posed a 
danger of bloc-wide infection with the virus of de- 
mocracy and human rights. Adoption of its principles 
by nonruling communist parties constitutes a lesser 
danger to the legitimating ideology of the ruling 
ones only as long as the present carriers of the 
virus are not able to practice in power what they 
preach. 


The Soviet Response 


On all the issues on which important nonruling 
communist parties have adopted policies in limited 
or serious conflict with Soviet interests, the Soviet 
response has been cautious to the point of ambi- 
guity. Two reasons evidently underlie this cautious- 
ness. First, despite the partial conflicts, Moscow 
has viewed the formal ties with these parties as still 
actually and potentially supportive of Soviet foreign 
policy interests in a number of ways. Second, it has 
felt that a total break with major communist parties 
could possibly prove even more harmful to the 
internal legitimacy of the Soviet-bloc regimes 
than proclamation of even serious heresies by 
those nonruling parties while still in communion 
with the ruling ones. 

Thus, the advocacy of broad nonrevolutionary 
policies by the major “Eurocommunist” parties, 
while originally undertaken in opposition to Soviet 
advice, has since 1976 been accepted and sup- 
ported by the Soviet press as a realistic adjustment 
to the given situation. At the same time, authorita- 
tive Soviet spokesmen have recorded reservations 
from the standpoint of principle and long-range 
strategy. They have argued that communist entry 
into nonrevolutionary coalitions could only prove 
useful up to the point when the resistance of mo- 
nopoly capital would force the communists to go 
beyond the original coalition program, to use vio- 
lence in fighting the violence of the reactionaries, 
and to establish the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Approval of present tactics of the West European 


parties is sometimes juxtaposed in the same docu- 
ment to reminders that such tactics will prove insuf- 
ficient from a strategic point of view.25 But explicit 
criticism of-those parties is usually avoided in that 
context, and the hope is expressed that they will 
prove their truly revolutionary character once the 
crucial stage is reached. (This latter attitude has a 
Curious parallel in the doubts frequently expressed 
in the West concerning the “sincerity” of the “Euro- 
communists.” ) 

In the field of foreign policy, the continuing broad 
solidarity in the struggle for peace and against 
“imperialism” is stressed in all Soviet media, and 
differences regarding European integration and 
even the formal attitude toward membership of the 
West European countries in NATO are played down. 
Similarly, no notice has been taken of the French 
Communist complaints over insufficient Soviet 
solidarity. The one difference on foreign policy that 
is treated as a question of principle concerns the 
Warsaw Pact intervention in Czechoslovakia. There, 





25. See, for example, the article cited in fn. 8. 
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Jan Fojtik, a secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Czechoslovak Communist Party and one of the 
vocal East European critics of the “Eurocommunists.” 


—Pictorial Parade. 
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pressure, particularly against individuals below 
the top leadership levels of the nonruling parties 
whom they come to regard as definitely anti-Soviet, 
they can still rely on the desire of most if not all 
members of those leaderships to avoid a break. 

That interest of most leaders of nonruling parties 
in “not going too far’ has both ideological and 
material roots. Ideologically, the symbolic com- 
mitment to the October Revolution is still important 
for a large part of the cadres and the rank and file 
of these parties. Its abandonment, however logical 
this might be in the search for an alternative model 
of socialism, would make the parties vulnerable on 
one hand to pro-Soviet splits and on the other to 
social democratic charges that they have become 
Superfluous, because the commitment to the Bol- 
Shevik Revolution constitutes an important part of 
their historic political identities. Materially, while 
the strong nonruling parties are no longer vitally 
dependent on Soviet financial support, they still 
appear to benefit substantially from their links with 
a network of companies in their countries that are 
engaged in trade with the Soviet Union and its 
allies. 

The situation would be different if one of the 
‘““Eurocommunist” parties came to wield power, or, 
more likely, to play a substantial role in the gov- 
ernment of its country. It could then base its appeal 
increasingly on its progress along its own road of 
socialist transformation while depending less and 
less on a foreign model. At the same time, it would 
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be able to dispose of increased material resources 
of its own. 

Moreover, foreign policy differences among 
communists in different governments are not only 
more likely but also more difficult to bridge by inter- 
party diplomacy, precisely because these gov- 
ernments then come to rely for the legitimation of 
their respective positions on competing versions of 
the same ideological doctrine. It is surely no ac- 
cident that the great schisms in international com- 
munism in the past have resulted from conflicts 
between Moscow and ruling communist parties— 
the Yugoslav and the Chinese. Indeed, it may be 
suggested that the only truly irreconcilable conflict 
involving a (premature) “Eurocommunist” party 
was that between the Czechoslovak Communist re- 
formers of 1968 and the other communist parties 
of the Warsaw Pact—a conflict that could be quickly 
settled by brute force because it occurred on the 
“wrong” side of Europe, but that has nonetheless 
left lasting scars among the “Eurocommunists.” 

As long as the “Eurocommunists” play no sub- 
stantial role in the governments of their countries, 
initiation of a break or a split by Moscow is just 
conceivable in the case of the Spanish party but 
highly unlikely with regard to the French or Italian 
parties. A major schism arising from the revisionist 
developments in Western Europe thus is only likely 
on the hypothesis that their exponents achieve 
substantial government influence. 
EASE a AIR EAT IIAT, 
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SINCE THE 1976 Italian general 


elections, we have experienced 
an extraordinary outpouring of 
literature on, about, and by the 
Italian Communist Party (PCI). 
As with all such efflorescences, 


much of the writing has little im- 
portance and will be of short- 
lived utility. This is all the more 
so because the field of ‘‘PCI- 
ology” is being taken over by 
academics and journalists, es- 
pecially non-ltalians, who worry 
their points into books and arti- 
cles of an esoteric nature. None- 
theless, the outpouring attests to 
more than the “‘academization”’ 
of the field of PCI studies. It tes- 
tifies as well to the growing fasci- 
nation (and fear) that this power- 
ful Western communist party— 
on the verge of and partially al- 
ready in power—arouses in many 
foreign observers. The six books 
under review are highly informa- 
tive about recent trends in schol- 
arship concerning the steady 
growth of PCI strength in the 
context of the crisis of the Italian 
political system in the postwar 
period. 


THE ITALIAN COMMUNIST Party 
is widely recognized as the most 
successful of the Western com- 
munist parties. As Howard R. 
Penniman observes in his pref- 
ace to the compendium I/taly at 
the Polls, the PCl’s virtually un- 
interrupted advance was dem- 
onstrated again in the 1976 Italian 
elections, even if the Christian 
Democrats managed to recapture 
many of the votes they had lost to 
the far Right in the 1975 regional 
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contests. Thus, over a period of 
30 years, the Italian Communist 
Party increased its share of the 
vote from 18.9 percent to 34.4 
percent, while the Christian Dem- 
ocrats slid from a 1948 high of 
48.5 percent to 38.7 percent in 
June 1976.! 

The PCl’s successes have not 
been restricted to the domestic 
scene. The party is also generally 
acknowledged to have been one 
of the pathbreakers in the evolu- 
tion of the international ¢ommu- 
nist movement since 1956. From 
the outset of the metamorphosis 
in interparty relations which was 
set in motion by the 20th Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (CPSU) in June 
1956, the PCI has consistently 
opposed any form of centralized 
control over the communist move- 
ment and has advocated autono- 
my in the search for national 
paths to socialism.? The coining 
of the term ‘“‘polycentrism”’ by 
the PCl’s late Secretary-General 
Palmiro Togliatti in June 1956 


1. One should note that the Penniman 
volume is more than a survey of how the 
Italian parties fared during the 1976 elec- 
tions. Its 10 thoughtfully chosen essays 
carefully examine the strategies of the 
various Italian parties and assess the pros- 
pects for change in the fragmented Italian 
political system. 

2. See Palmiro Togliatti, “On the Political 
Orientation of Our Party,” Rinascita (Rome), 
November 1959, pp. 757-62. 


reflected this stance. Even the 
PCl’s post-1956 call for “struc- 
tural reforms” of Italian society 
through parliamentary action 
was viewed by its proponents as 
a means not only of attracting 
allies among lItaly’s political 
moderates but of advancing in 
concrete, immediate terms the 
cause of socialism. This accept- 
ance of a seemingly open-ended 
democratic “transitional phase” 
during which Italian society would 
gradually evolve in a socialist di- 
rection often placed the PCI dan- 
gerously close to the brink of re- 
visionist heresy in Soviet eyes. 
Thus, in both domestic strategy 
and interparty relations the PCI 
moved rapidly toward the “‘inde- 


pendent” end of the internation- 


al communist political spectrum. 
Over the past few years, of course, 
such a posture has ceased to be 
unique. Well before the advent of 
the popular term ‘“‘Eurocommu- 
nism’(a term not invented by the 
adherents of the phenomenon), 
the tiny British Communist Party, 
the Spanish party, and the far 
larger but more orthodox French 
party had all modified their poli- 
cies in a similar direction. Never- 
theless, the PCI was the first 
major West European communist 
party to pursue this path, and its 
innovating efforts were doubtless 
at least partially responsible for 
prodding the more conservative 
parties to adopt similar lines. 

This raises a central question: 
What has motivated the leader- 
ship of the PCI (Togliatti and, 
later, Enrico Berlinguer) to as- 
sume this vanguard role? Were 
there factors in the PCI’s earlier 
history that encouraged the party 
to behave as it did once the crisis 
over Soviet hegemony emerged 
in early 1956? 


THE ANSWERS to these ques- 
tions, have, as Harald Hamrin 
suggests in his Between Bol- 
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shevism and Revisionism: The 
Italian Communist Party, 1944- 
1947, been hard to come by, in 
part because of thè methodologi- 
cal approach long prevalent in 
postwar communist studies, 
whereby the common denomina- 
tors were stressed and the ‘‘na- 
tional peculiarities” of parties 
or states were neglected. Hamrin 
takes issue with this approach, 
which led Western students of 
communism to be—like the Sta- 
linist policy-makers—concerned 
more with model-building than 
with reality. In their search for 
evidence of similarity, observers 
tended to adopt a general and 
poorly defined ‘‘model’”’ which 
often obscured the individuality 
of men and parties. Like the Sta- 
linists they regarded actual vari- 
ations from the model as aberra- 
tions. Individuals and parties 
were seen aS communist when 
they conformed to the model, 
and aS noncommunist insofar as 
they differed from it. However, 
the “general model” was, in fact, 
not general at all but merely a 
representation—actual or ideal- 
ized—of the Soviet Union. This 
method often yielded highly mis- 
leading findings. When any ideo- 
logical and political creativity by 
a communist party differed from 
Soviet practices or wishes, it was 
generally interpreted as a defec- 
tion from the communist cause. 

While perhaps understandable 
in the political atmosphere of the 
cold war, this prevailing view of 
communism as a ‘‘monolith” was 
particularly distorting when ap- 
plied to studies of the PCI, for it 
drew attention away from the rich 
Italian intellectual and political 
setting within which this party 
operated. By ignoring important 
national distinctions, it led to the 
neglect of significant facets of 
the Italian movement’s history 
and, most important, all but pre- 
cluded any expectation of change 
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in PCI practice. 

Hamrin’s basic intention is to 
correct this distortion by sug- 
gesting that an organic relation- 
ship exists between the polycen- 
tric path followed by the PCI after 
1956 and the party’s earlier be- 
havior. He begins by focusing on 
the peculiarities of the PCI’s 
development in the Stalinist years, 
in particular on its clashes with 
Moscow and on the predilection 
among the Italian party’s leaders 
for some concept of a democratic 
“transitional phase” between 
capitalism and socialism. In 
tracing this history, to be sure, 
Hamrin rejects the approach 
whereby the conduct of the PCI 
is seen to be nearly autonomous, 
with its ties to the Soviet Union 
limited to a few common posi- 
tions in international affairs. At 
the same time, he refuses to view 
PCI domestic strategy as a mere 
reflection of Soviet foreign policy. 
Instead, he sees a national party 
strategy that was strong and in- 
dependent, even if frequently 
deflected or influenced by Soviet 
directives and by the USSR’s 
international behavior, preoc- 
cupations, and general situation. 
In this portion of the book, Hamrin 
examines the elements of change 
and continuity in PCI history 
against the “Bolshevik” and “re- 
visionist” (or social democratic) 
images of what a party should be. 
He argues that the PCI elaborated 
an “original synthesis” of these 
“ideal” types. (A minor weak- 
ness in this otherwise outstanding 
piece of scholarship is Hamrin’s 
failure to explore to the fullest 
the influence of party-father 
Antonio Gramsci on the PCI during 
its formative years.) 

The bulk of the volume con- 
sists of an analysis of the crucial 
1944-47 period when the PCI 
became a legal party of major 
political significance. Hámrin 
looks at PCI behavior during this 
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period in terms of the three di- 
mensions—policy, ideology, and 
Organization—that any Marxist 
party must integrate into a co- 
herent unity, as Pietro Nenni 
once observed, if it wants to suc- 
cessfully face both the present 
and the future. The author traces 
the main lines of the PCl’s early 
postwar posture forward into the 
post-Stalinist years and also 
notes their roots in earlier periods 
of party history. In short, Hamrin 
sees a basic continuity in the 
party’s evolution, one which the 
PCI itself claims. 


THE POSTWAR development of 
the PCI obviously did not take 
place in a vacuum, but rather 
occurred against a backdrop of 
major social and economic change. 
The 1976 volume Social Struc- 
ture in Italy is both a superb in- 
troduction to and a highly sys- 
tematic account of Italy’s major 
socioeconomic problems and the 
country’s postwar development. 

The working premise of this 
study is that the contemporary 
configuration of political and 
economic power in Italy cannot 
be properly understood without 
carefully analyzing the historical 
dynamics of the development of 
Italian society. The authors, 
Mario Santuccio and Sabino 
Acquaviva, demonstrate that the 
roots of the contemporary Italian 
social and political crisis lie not 
in the failures of fascism, democ- 
racy, Catholicism, or Marxism, 
but in the endemic underdevel- 
opment of Italian society in the 
second half of the 19th century. 
This long period of underdevel- 
opment was followed by an ex- 
tremely uneven regional evolu- 
tion that led to 


...tremendous cleavages be- 
tween ultra-modern and utterly 
antiquated phenomena, the juxta- 
position of flexibility and rigidity, 


of optimistic enthusiasm and 
traditianalism, of extreme wealth 
and abysmal poverty, of high and 
low levels of earnings, and of a 
maladjusted, ill-functioning, un- 
easy combination of agricultural, 
industrial, and postindustrial 
society. 


According to the authors, this 
state of affairs has been aggra- 
vated by the crisis in the Church 
and by the existence of a North- 
South development division 
within the country. 

Antonio Labriola wrote in 1896 
that the state of affairs in Italy 
“creates a universal sense of un- 
ease; that is, it creates a general 
awareness of the incongruity of 
the whole, and of every part.” 
The work of Santuccio and Ac- 
quaviva convincingly demon- 
strates that the old incongruity of 
which Labriola spoke has by no 
means disappeared, but has 
merely been reproduced at a 
higher level. The authors’ analysis 
of political power in Italy, their 
detailed examination of the state 
bureaucracy, and their comments 
on the very transformation of the 
power structure are character- 
ized by a generally admirable 
combination of subtlety and in- 
dignation.* As they observe, pub- 
lic administration remains in- 
adequate and unwieldy, justice 
is slow, universities are medi- 
eval, the taxation system is vexa- 
tious for the poor and powerless 
against tax evaders, and corrup- 
tion is widespread. 

Some may object that this is 
the inevitable price and incon- 





3. Quoted in Giuliano Procacci, Histoire 
d'Italie (History of Italy), Paris, Fayard, 1968, 
p. 292. 

4. At times, however, this indignation does, 
unfortunately, result in the use of un- 
necessarily charged imagery, as on page 173: 
“The social parasites sucking blood, 
penetrating deeper and deeper into the 
system....” 
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venience of progress. It certainly 
cannot be denied that in the 
postwar period, Italy finally has 
managed to break the chains of 
backwardness in which she had 
been held for centuries and has 
joined the small number of indus- 
trially advanced countries. But 
what leaves many Italians per- 
plexed and skeptical when they 
consider their “progress” is that 
there have been no parallel social 
advances. Santuccio and Ac- 
quaviva skillfully point to the 
paradoxes of a society where the 
death penalty has been abolished 
yet many “crimes of honor” are 
still committed; where intellec- 
tual progressiveness and aliena- 
tion coexist with clericalism and 
superstition. These incongruities 
generate universal unease, to 
borrow Labriola’s phrasing. The 
same Italians who benefit from 
prosperity do not believe in it but 
confine themselves to enjoying it 
as noisily and unthinkingly as 
they can, while it lasts. 


THE QUESTIONS raised by San- 
tuccio and Acquaviva are of the 
greatest importance, a fact which 
has not escaped Italy’s Commu- 
nists. This is evidenced in the 
anthology / comunisti e l'economia 
italiana, 1944-1974. The volume 
presents a collection of articles 
and documents which delineate 
the major positions taken by the 
PCI on the Italian economy from 
1944 through 1974. The most 
useful part of the book is the in- 
troductory chapter in which 
Luciano Barca, one of the party’s 
major economists, provides a 
valuable overview of the relevant 
documents presenting the PCl’s 
perspective on economic ques- 
tions. 

If the contents of the Barca 
volume are disappointing as a 
critical prescription for Italy’s 
economic ills, it is because the 
PCI has yet to offer an extremely 


precise “economic manifesto” 
for Italy. Even the PCl’s ‘‘mid- 
term program” published in 
1976—two years after the Barca 
volume—is at best only an out- 
line of party economic strategy 
for the coming years.® 
Nevertheless, as Barca ob- 
serves in his introduction, the 
political strategy of the PCI should 
always be seen against the back- 
ground of Italian economic de- 
velopment of recent years. Of 
course, It is exceedingly difficult 
for even the most objective ob- 
server to arrive at a balanced view 
of the Italian economy. It always 
seems to be better than the pes- 
Simists predict, yet never quite 
as good as the optimists claim. 
While the country has recently 
managed to reduce its foreign 
debt and gradually trim a whop- 
ping annual inflation rate of over 
25 percent, industrial produc- 
tion is in a slump, and unemploy- 
ment is increasing. In 1974, the 
end year of Barca’s analysis, the 
country experienced strict aus- 
terity, and in the following year, 
it underwent its worst recession 
since 1948. Yet, in 1975 Italy 
was the largest market in Europe 
for champagne, Scotch whiskey, 
and Rolls Royce automobiles. 
Italy does not go by the “rules,” 
but somehow it manages to go. 


AT THE SAME TIME, some have 
asked how long this can continue. 
Will the smoldering problems of 
Italian society finally erupt into 
crisis? Even an observant tourist 
will note that Italy is plagued with 
a number of extremely serious 
problems: an incredibly inade- 
quate school system, chaos in 
the universities, pathologically 
disturbed labor-management re- 
lations, a labyrinthine civil serv- 
ice, health services locked in a 





5. See Programa a medio termine, Rome, 
Editori Riuniti, 1976. 
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semicoma, and a tired and tradi- | 


tional ruling political elite per- 
forming as if in semiretirement. 
The unprecedented economic 
expansion-of the late 1950’s and 
early 1960’s led many Italians to 
expect more from their society. It 
made them acutely aware of, and 
increasingly impatient with, the 
backward condition of their coun- 
try’s social services and civic 
Structures. Despite popular aspi- 
rations, the Center-Left govern- 
ments—comprising Christian 
Democrats, Socialists, and minor 
lay parties—which ruled the 
country for 15 years until 1976 
were largely distinguished by 
their disunity and constant fac- 
tional strife and showed them- 
selves to be unable to cope with 
the consequences of disorderly 
and uneven growth that increas- 
ingly exposed the country to run- 
away inflation and/or economic 
recession. Moveover, as socio- 
economic problems have wors- 
ened, Italy has slowly acquired 
some of the trappings of modern 
society, from a divorce law to 
powerful labor unions. 

Thus it is possibile that Italy is 
moving closer to the type of crisis 
Suggested in the title of Michael 
Ledeen’s recent tract. The author 
brings formidable polemical 
talents to bear on the evolution of 
what he sees as a political and 
economic crisis. Ledeen identifies 
as the main culprits the trade 
unions and the Communists, 
often working in cahoots to under- 
mine the country’s stability. Un- 
fortunately, this booklet uses 
such broad categories and oscil- 
lates so between sweeping as- 
Sertions and commonsense quali- 
fications, that it is difficult to 
take seriously many of the state- 
ments therein. Yet, in his attempts 
to discredit the PCI, Ledeen does 
draw our attention to the dilemma 
faced by the party in trying to re- 
concile tactics and strategy. 
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It seems clear that the PCI 
tactic of attempting to win allies 
by formulating democratic ob- 
jectives with broad popular ap- 
peal has gradualist implications 
for the long term, whether in- 
tended or not. There is, after all, 
no reason why achievement of 
democratic goals will itself evoke 
further demands for more radical 
steps in the direction of social- 
ism. Precisely because of this, 
PCI spokesmen remain vague on 
the practical nexus between real- 
ization of the party’s interim and 
ultimate goals. 

Part of the problem here, no 
doubt, lies in the difficulty in de- 
fining what the Italian Commu- 
nists mean by their use of the term 
“socialism.” Here again, PCI 
leaders remain vague. But is it 
constructive for Ledeen to spike 
these recycled, albeit legitimate, 
questions with cold war ideologi- 
cal moonshine? Against Ledeen’s 
doubts that the PCI is committed 
to the establishment of a plural- 
ist regime in Italy there weighs 
heavily the considerable evidence 
of the gradualist and parliamen- 
tary practice of Italian commu- 
nism since 1945. lf it is indeed 
the case that, as Baudelaire ob- 
served, the world advances only 
through misunderstandings, Le- 
deen’s work may yet have a salu- 
tary function. 


THE POTENTIAL and the prob- 
lems inherent in the PCI’s post- 
war strategy are examined bril- 
liantly by Sidney Tarrow’s contri- 
bution to the last of the books re- 
viewed here, Sociologie du com- 
munisme en Italie. His essay in 
French on the Communist Party 
and Italian society is one of the 
best ever to appear on the PCI, 
and it is unfortunate that the piece 
has never been published in En- 
glish. Init, Tarrow ponders with a 
touch of skepticism the party's 
ability to administer a society as 
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complex and distorted as Italy’s. 
This, he observes, is not alto- 
gether the PCl’s fault. The party’s 
sophisticated domestic strategy 
has often been too modern, too 
complex, and too subtle to be 
understood by many party mem- 
bers and accepted by the rest of 
Italian society. 

In the early postwar years, Tar- 
row explains, the PCI leaders 
faced the serious problem of 
actually getting down to fashion- 
ing a “new party,” one which had 
already acquired a mass dimen- 
sion because of the large influx 
of members during the antifascist 
resistance. The author discusses 
how the party strategy of estab- 
lishing a “presence” in civil 
society was frequently misunder- 
stood by many party members. 
For a not inconsiderable portion 
of the PCI’s rank and file—in- 
cluding both older cadres from 
the resistance and younger mem- 
bers—it would have been much 
easier to believe in and propa- 
gate a simple identification of 
PCI goals with those of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution of 1917, which 
had highlighted a hegemonic 
role for the working class. For 
members of a working class that 
rhetorically defined socialism as 


the defeat of capitalism and of its 
ruling industrial class, it was dif- 
ficult to adjust to a strategy of na- 
tional solidarity uniting capi- 
talists, members of middle-class 
strata, and workers. 

There were other costs in this 
strategy of “national unity.” First, 
by pursuing a broad coalition 
rather than moving firmly into 
the opposition in the mid-1940’s, 
the PCI reduced the prospects 
for forging a more effective oper- 
ational unity with the Socialists. 
Second, the party’s postwar 
willingness to compromise on 
nearly all issues has only ac- 
centuated the widespread fears 
among noncommunist forces 
about the PCl’s doppiezza, or 
duplicity, about its real objectives. 
This fear, rooted in the dualism 
of Italian political culture with its 
split between Marxist and non- 
Marxist outlooks, explains the 
PCl’s own diffidence about any 
more aggressive policy, which 
might shatter the delicate equi- 
librium existing among antifascist 
political forces. 

While this diffidence may have 
cost the PCI opportunities in the 
cold war context of the late 1940’s, 
it has proved to be the strength 
of PCI strategy in subsequent 
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years. Party leaders have been 
constantly, perhaps excessively, 
aware of the example of 1919-22, 
when extremism within the workers 
movement nearly destroyed the 
Italian Left; hence, they have 
been predisposed to caution 
rather than to audacity. Ber- 
linguer, as Togliatti before him, 
continues to maintain that a 
socialist Italy is the PCl’s goal, 
even while he proposes that the 
party free itself from the rigidities 
of more traditional communist 
views. The consequence has 
been the maturing of the party 
into a prudent and responsible 
political force, conscious of the 
danger of a conservative offen- 
Sive and determined to avoid 
provoking it at all costs. 

In the last analysis, the litmus 
test for the PCI may be how it re- 
lates to capitalism, not social- 
ism. The PCI is confronting one 
of the great unanswered questions 
of the present period in history: 
Can a communist party hold to a 
Strategy that, in power, will avoid 
the cruelties of the revolutions of 
our time and create a “socialism” 
of free men? The evolutionary 
path of the Italian Communist 
Party is only on the brink of coming 
to terms with this question. 
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HERE WE HAVE six books which 
deal, in one way or another, with 
the idea of a “dialogue” between 
Christians and Marxists. Dale Vree’s 
book analyzes the intellectual con- 
tent of Marxist and Christian phi- 
losophies to consider how far any 
reconciliation of the two systems 
is logically possible. Carlo Felice 


Casula examines the relationship 
between communism and the 
Christian Left in Italy in the years 
1938-45, a period dominated by 
World War Il. Communistes et 
Chrétiens presents a number of 
documents concerning the rela- 
tionship between Communists and 
Christians, the latter mostly Cath- 
olics, in France from the time of 
the Popular Front (1936) until 
1976. Dennis J. Dunn provides a 
detailed study of diplomatic and in- 
formal contacts between the Vat- 
ican and the Soviet Union between 
1939 and 1949, while Hansjakob 
Stehle looks at the changing policy 
of the Vatican toward the Soviet 
Union from the October Revolution 
up to the mid-1970’s. In Vietnam, 
Cristiani e comunisti, Piero Gheddo 
traces the impact of the Indochi- 
nese war on Christian opinion in 
America and Western Europe, in 
particular the generation of a desire 
for peace and reconciliation by 
means of a “dialogue” between 
competing systems. 

As several of these volumes at- 
test, the idea of a “dialogue” be- 
tween Christians and Marxists is not 
new; it is something which dates 
from World War II, from the war- 
time collaboration between Com- 
munists and Christians in under- 
ground resistance movements. The 
idea was given more systematic 
formulation in the early 1950’s by 
the late Umberto Campagnolo, an 
Italian philosopher of Hegelian 
leanings, who organized in Venice, 
at the Société Européenne de Cul- 
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The Christian—Marxist Dialogue 


ture, meetings between intellectu- 
als from both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain in the hope of diminishing the 
kind of mutual misunderstanding 
which breeds war. It was in Italy, 
too, that the idea of dialogue was 
first introduced into party politics 
as a formula for reconciling Catho- 
lic believers and Communist voters. 
Since then, the dialogue has be- 
come a much more ambitious proj- 
ect, producing a considerable 
literature and prompting a new 
Style of political rhetoric, that of 
the “outstretched hand.” 

For many reasons, Italy was the 
natural place in which this idea of 
dialogue should develop most 
swiftly. There is, for example, a 
strong tradition in Italian philos- 
ophy—exemplified in the works of 
Benedetto Croce—which insists on 
a logical disjunction between dif- 
ferent realms of experience, with 
the realm of the practical and the 
political, for example, having stand- 
ards of appraisal distinct from 
those in the realm of the spiritual 
or metaphysical. From this per- 
spective, the Italian working man 
who decides to vote with the Com- 
munists and think with the Catho- 
lics does not deserve condemna- 
tion, for the Communist Party will 
look after his wages and the Church 
after his soul. Such an outlook en- 
abled the Italian Communist Party 
to build up its massive strength as 
the champion of the supposed 
class interests of the workers. 

As a result of this practical (not 
to say pragmatic) attitude, the Ital- 
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ian Communist Party manifested a 
certain slackness on matters of 
ideology that differed greatly from 
the ideological rigidity of the French 
Communist Party. In France, a 
rationalist and anticlerical national 
tradition, combined with more in- 
sistent demands from Moscow, en- 
couraged the party to require its 
adherents to accept fully party 
dogma. To both the Frenc Com- 
munist leadership and its Soviet 
mentors, in short, the Catholic 
Church in France appeared to have 
too feeble a hold over the French 
working-class mind to be taken 
seriously. But in Italy the fact that 
almost every worker was a Catholic 
meant that something had to be 
done to overcome the traditional 
hostility of the Church toward com- 
munism. The “outstretched hand” 
may be seen as a symbol of that 
desire to transform old enemies in- 
to new friends. 

In more recent years, the “‘out- 
Stretched hand” policy has been 
introduced into other countries 
besides Italy, even into France. This 
policy tends to be associated with 
what is fashionably known as “Eu- 
rocommunism,” and ‘‘Eurocom- 
munism” must, in the present re- 
viewer's opinion, always be seen 
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as a response to one overriding im- 
perative: the desire of the Soviet 
Union to have tranquility in Europe 
while communism secures its grip 
on Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
However much the Communists 
may favor resort to violence out- 
side Europe, they are, within Eu- 
rope, its sternest opponents. In- 
deed, no one in Europe proclaims 
the value of law and order more 
eloquently than the “Marchese” 
Enrico Berlinguer, and his wish 
for such law and order is undoubt- 
edly sincere. Thus, one very impor- 
tant function of the “outstretched 
hand” is to soothe bourgeois fears 
of communism. From the Com- 
munists’ point of view, the content 
of the Marxist-Christian dialogue 
does not matter. All that concerns 
them is that the dialogue should 
take place, for it thereby makes an 
important contribution to détente. 

At the same time, it must be 
remembered that the Communist 
line can change. Moscow has not 
always wanted tranquility in West- 
ern Europe, and the day may come 
when it no longer does so. Every- 
thing is a matter of timing. For ex- 
ample, Santiago Carrillo, the Sec- 
retary-General of the Spanish Com- 
munist Party, is today a fervent 
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champion of “Eurocommunism” 
and of the dialogue with Christians. 
But in 1964, when another Spanish 
Communist, Jorge Semprun (who 
then used the pseudonym of Fede- 
rico Sanchez), put forward the 
Same ideas, that “premature” 
theorist of ‘““Eurocommunism”’ suf- 
fered expulsion from the party. 
This punitive action against him 
was manifestly endorsed by Car- 
rillo. In fact, Semprun believes that 
Carrillo actually organized it—a 
disturbing charge from Carrillo’s 
Standpoint now, 14 years later, 
when he is trying to prove that the 
Spanish Communist Party is even 
more open, independent and 
democratic than the Italian one.! 
Such voltes-face, however, have 
marked the history of Communist 
party policies in Europe. 


IF ITALY can claim to be the birth- 
place both of ‘‘Eurocommunism”’ 
and the idea of a dialogue between 
Christians and Marxists, it was a 
Frenchman who pushed the idea 
of dialogue toward its second 
phase: Christians and Marxists 
Should not simply talk together 
but “pool their ideas” and work 
toward a convergence of belief. It 
was Cardinal Jean Danielou, who 
undoubtedly influenced Pope John 
XXIII to draft the encyclical Pacem 
in Terris (which officially encour- 
aged Catholics to be more tolerant 
toward communism) and then 
busily sought to promote under- 
Standing not only between Catho- 
lics and Communists, but between 
Catholics and Marxists of the ultra- 
Left. Protestant intellectuals proved 
equally eager to engage in this 
more audacious enterprise. JUur- 
gen Moltmann, perhaps the most 
eminent living German Lutheran 
theologian, has gone even farther 





1. See Jorge Semprun, Autobiographie 
de Federico Sanchez (Autobiography of 
Federico Sanchez), Paris,Editions du Seuil, 
1978. 


toward the Marxists than Cardinal 
Danielou went, while in the United 
States, Harvey Cox has excited 
millions with his promise of recon- 
ciling Marx with Jesus.? 

In sum, the Marxist-Christian 
dialogue has developed a new 
dimension. It is no longer a matter 
of accepting that people can vote 
with the Communists and think 
with the Catholics; it is inviting them 
to think Christian and Marxist at 
one and the same time. This intel- 
lectual exercise, as Vree demon- 
Strates in what is surely the best 
book yet available on the dialogue, 
is unfortunately a profoundly irra- 
tional one. The main tenets of 
Christianity and those of Marxism 
contradict one another. There is 
no question of distinct realms of 
activity here. Two philosophies, 
two competing systems of belief, 
each designed to explain the nature 
of reality, conflict with one another, 
and both cannot be true. 

Vree’s book is unusual in that it 
is written from a purely academic 
point of view. While he is a Chris- 
tian, he addresses himself to the 
problems posed by the Christian- 
Marxist dialogue from the stand- 
point of a scholar, a practitioner of 
legal and linguistic analysis. With- 
out pretending that there is any 
“essence” of Christianity or of 
Marxism, he argues, very reason- 
ably, that there are certain proposi- 
tions about which the overwhelming 
majority of Christians have always 
been agreed, and that there is a 
corresponding set of propositions 
which constitutes the accepted 
core of Marxist doctrine. In short, 
there is something which can prop- 
erly be called Christianity, and there 
is something which can properly 


2. For Moltmann’s thinking, see, among 
others, Theology of Hope, New York, NY, 
Harper and Row, 1968, and Religion, Revolu- 
tion, and the Future, New York, NY, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1969. With regard to Cox, 
see particularly The Secular City, New York, 
NY, Macmillan, 1975. 
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be called Marxism. Hence, the 
words “Christianity” and ‘Marx- 
ism” cannot be allowed to denote 
whatever any particular person 
may feel like calling Christianity or 
Marxism. Vree’s point is that even 
the most minimal statement of what 
one can rightfully call Christianity 
Still poses obstacles to a coherent 
fusion of Marxism and Christianity. 
A marriage of the two is logically 
impossible. In defense of this judg- 


ment, Vree notes that the Christian. 


view of history as the coming of 
God’s kingdom in God’s time is in- 
consistent with the Marxist predic- 
tion of the salvation of man in man’s 
own time by man’s own efforts. He 
also shows how the Christian doc- 
trine of original sin is contradicted 
by the Marxist assertion that men’s 
problems, being basically eco- 
nomic, can be solved without di- 
vine aid, and he points out that 
similarities exist between the Marx- 
ist project for a classless society 
and the Christian vision of universal 
community only if that Christian 
vision is interpreted in the style of 
those heretics who fancied that 
the unseen world could be brought 
into being empirically in the here 
and now. 


ONE STRIKING feature of the Chris- 
tian-Marxist dialogue is that the re- 
vision of belief on the part of the 
Christians has been far greater 
than that on the part of the Marx- 
ists. Moltmann, for example, seems 
willing to strip his Christianity of 
every shred of doctrine that might 
hinder a fusion of his faith with 
Marxism, even to the point of re- 
placing the affirmation that God 
exists with the affirmation that God 
will exist, or ““God’s being is com- 
ing.’’ Harvey Cox, with all the New 
England Puritan charisma of Har- 
vard around him and a Southern 
Baptist past behind him, goes 
even further and proclaims that 
God is secular: ‘‘God is preemi- 
nently and ultimately natural.” If 
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Christianity is “restated” in these 
astonishing terms, its marriage with 
Marxism undoubtedly becomes 
more conceivable. The only objec- 
tion is the one put forward by Vree, 
namely, that Christianity divested 
of central Christian beliefs ceases 
to be Christianity. Whatever philos- 
ophy or theory Moltmann and Cox 
are proffering for union with Marx- 
ism does not have the necessary 
credentials to qualify as Christian- 
ity; the fusion is between Molt- 
mannism or Coxism on the one 
hand and Marxism on the other. 

While Marxism, too, has under- 
gone some revision in recent years, 
this revision has been of a limited 
kind. The intellectual impetus for 
the revision has been the redis- 
covery of the young Marx, who was 
a Hegelian idealist with a yearning 
for liberty, as opposed to the ma- 
ture Marx, who was an unsen- 
timental scientific socialist with a 
prospectus of class war; the polit- 
ical impetus has been the repudia- 
tion by the world Communist move- 
ment of its Stalinist past and the 
demand for more independence by 
national Communist parties. De- 
Spite these emancipatory forces, 
however, no Marxist has surrender- 
ed anything like as much of his 
Marxism as Moltmann, Cox, and 
like-minded Christians have sur- 
rendered of their Christianity. Roger 
Garaudy went furthest in stretch- 
ing out his hand toward the Chris- 
tians, but the French Communist 
Party ignominiously expelled him. 
(Significantly, his name does not 
appear in the texts in Communistes 
et Chrétiens, published by Éditions 
Sociales, the party-controlled pub- 
lishing house.) Moreover, Garaudy, 
who first moved Marxist dogmatism 
toward a liberal-democratic kind 
of Catholicism, has since shown 
more sympathy for the utopian 
New Left, perhaps because church- 
men such as Danielou, Moltmann, 
and Cox have also gone in that 
direction. 


By Paul Noack 
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THERE CAN BE little doubt that 


right through to the end of the 
Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe (CSCE) con- 
vened in Helsinski in July 1975, 
scarcely anyone foresaw how 
dramatic a shift of interest in the 
topics discussed at the confer- 
ence would take place once the 
35 participating national delega- 
tions left the Finnish capital. Yet 
the change was almost immedi- 
ate, and the watershed was al- 
ready passed by the end of the 
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year. Up until 1975, through years 


of preparatory negotiations and 
during the conference itself, ques- 
tions of political and military se- 
curity received greater attention 
than did issues such as techno- 
logical and economic cooperation 
or bloc maintenance, which were 
often discussed on the basis of 
disguised or explicit notions of 
convergence. After 1975, how- 
ever, these topics were reduced 
to secondary status, at least in 
public discussions, and were 
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given lower priority than the im- 
plementation of the human rights 
clauses of “Basket III” of the 
Helsinki Final Act. 


The offensive launched by the 
Western states on the question of 
human rights was not the only 
reason that the “more profound 
exchange of views” scheduled for 
the Belgrade sequel to the Hel- 
sinki Conference failed to mater- 
ialize. But it was certainly not the 
least significant reason. Despite 
the length of the Belgrade meet- 
ing—from October 1977 to March 
1978—it resulted in a final docu- 
ment almost completely devoid 
of content. The West, which no 
longer presented as united a front 
as at Helsinki, was unable to get 
the USSR or its allies to engage 
in substantive discussions on 
human rights issues. Consequent- 
ly, the only positive results in this 
Subject area which could be 
pointed to in the final document 
concerned procedural matters. 
On these the document concluded 
that “the exchange of opinions in 
itself represented a valuable con- 
tribution” to the attainment of the 
goals of CSCE. 

Emanuele Gazzo, Director of 
the “Europe” International Agency 
for Press Information in Brussels, 
commented on the substantive 
poverty of the final document in 
the human rights field: 


The truth is that the emptiness of 
the Belgrade document is in real- 
ity full of meaning. It is an omi- 
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nous emptiness. And the silence 
of Belgrade is more eloquent than 
long tirades.! 


Gazzo’s overall judgment of the 
outcome of the meeting, ‘Better 
empty than polluted,’ reflects a 
recognition of the unbridgeable 
gulf which exists between Western 
and Eastern concepts of human 
rights. Dr. Per Fischer, Chairman 
of the Standing Delegation of the 
Federal Republic of Germany at 
Belgrade, indicated a similar 
evaluation when he wrote of the 
final document of the Belgrade 
meeting: 


It has the advantage of plain 
honesty. Even this was not easy 
to arrive at, because the Soviet 
delegation raised strong objec- 
tions to negative statements of 
this kind.? 


These views of the results of 
the Belgrade meeting contrast 
markedly with the high expecta- 
tions that US President Jimmy 
Carters human rights initiative 
had generated, for a short time at 
least, prior to the meeting—name- 
ly, that some basic change in the 
human rights attitude of the Sov- 
iet Union might occur. They re- 
flect the changes which have 
taken place since 1972—when 
preparations for the Helsinki 
meeting began to pick up mo- 
mentum—not only in assess- 
ments of how the results of the 
conference ought to be evalu- 
ated, but also in assessments of 
what constituted the primary top- 
ics for discussion. Within this 
context, it is the purpose of the 
present essay to examine the cur- 
rent state of West German opin- 


1. Emanuele Gazzo, “Belgrade 1978— 
An Empty Basket?” Europa Archiv (Bonn), 
No. 7, 1978, p. 196. 

2. Ibid., p. 194. 

3. Per Fischer, “The Outcome of Bel- 
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ion regarding CSCE on the basis 
of views recently expressed in the 
literature by West German spe- 
Cialists. 


IT |S NOTEWORTHY that even as 
the Carter Administration was 
pressing forward with its human 
rights campaign—for example, 
via President Carter’s correspon- 
dence with Soviet dissident leader 
and Nobel laureate Andrei Sa- 
kharov in early 1977—Dettmar 
Cramer, Bonn Bureau Chief of 
RIAS (Radio in Allied Sector, Ber- 
lin) and a leading commentator 
on East-West relations, was ex- 
pressing some doubt as well as 
hope about the results that could 
be expected from the upcoming 
Belgrade meeting. His analysis in 
Bürgerrechte ’77, which appeared 
in the interim between the Hel- 
sinki and Belgrade meetings, 
contains a mix of optimism and 
skepticism which even today, af- 
ter Belgrade, characterizes a 
good deal of German work in the 
field. Cramer wrote of the shift in 
topical focus of CSCE: 


To make a critical point, it might 
be said that if Brezhnev had known 
three or four years ago what he 
knows today about Helsinki and 
its consequences for Eastern Eu- 
rope, he would hardly have pushed 
so hard to convene and conclude 
the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation. 


At the same time, he indicated 
that the conference had already 
had major effects in the East when 
he interpreted the Soviet refusal 
to discuss the problem of human 
rights as a result not merely of 
differences between the (Western) 
individualistic concept and the 
(Eastern) collective concept of 
human rights, but also of the “‘de- 
Stabilization” triggered by CSCE 
throughout Eastern Europe. He 
called for a moderation of Western 
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pressure, for restraint, less out of 
any sense of modesty than out of 
good judgment.* In addition, not- 
ing German departures from the 
American position, he pointed 
out that geopolitical considera- 
tions dictated differences be- 
tween the stances of the Federal 
Republic and the United States 
on CSCE issues: 


A great power such as the United 
States, which is not, like the Fed- 
eral Republic, on the dividing line 
between East and West, can and 
in fact must speak out in clearer 
terms than the Federal Govern- 
ment could ever permit itself to 
use. 


Dettmar Cramer, whose work is 
the most recent under considera- 
tion here, assigned to CSCE much 
more positive potential for the 
long term than had the skeptical 
view which prevailed in the Fed- 
eral Republic prior to 1975. He 
abandoned the notion that CSCE 
would offer scant benefits to the 
West while providing the USSR 
new political and propaganda in- 
roads in the West—a view which 
had extended far beyond the ranks 
of Christian Social/Christian Dem- 
ocratic opposition supporters— 
and concluded that change on 
the human rights as well as politi- 
cal fronts would likely work to the 
advantage of the West. His rea- 
soning reflected the fact that af- 
ter 1975 many Germans came to 
see the USSR, formerly the prime 
exponent of the Helsinki confer- 
ence, as the chief obstacle to fur- 
ther progress toward a “‘status 
quo plus” in Europe. (The visit of 
Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev to 
the Federal Republic in the spring 
of 1978 did nothing to alter this 


4. For a similar evaluation and recom- 
mendation by an American, see George F. 
Kennan in Neue Zürcher Zeitung (Zurich), 
Feb. 26, 1977. 


evaluation or to alter expectations 
for short-term progress, which 
had fallen to very low levels in the 
Belgrade aftermath.) 

To capture the skepticism which 
had characterized the earlier 
period, one need only cite the 
comprehensive judgment of Hans 
Peter Schwarz of the University 
of Hamburg, published in 1970: 


The two principal elements in the 
concept of an All-European Con- 
ference—European regionalism 
and the idea of multilateralism 
overstepping bloc boundaries— 
are anything but new.... 
They lead to the conclusion that 
neither assurance of peace nor 
cooperation would be well served 
by this concept. True, it is suit- 
able, as has been demonstrated, 
for the manipulation of a range of 
relations in power politics, but it 
is suitable only to a modest de- 
gree for the improvement of rela- 
tions between countries of op- 
posing interests and heterogen- 
eous social and political struc- 
tures.’ 


Indeed, with hindsight one might 
even conclude that Schwarz’s 
early skepticism was justified. 
Nothing of significance remained 
of either “European regionalism” 
or “multilateralism overstepping 
bloc boundaries” once the CSCE 
process progressed beyond the 
preparatory stage. 

Gerhard Wettig, today one of 
the leading West German special- 
ists on détente-related issues, 
was also skeptical regarding Eu- 
ropean cooperation and security 
in the first of his volumes reviewed 
here, Europäische Sicherheit: 
Das europäische Staatensystem 
in der sowjetischen Aussenpolitik, 


5. For this and other expressions of 
skepticism, see Hans Peter Schwarz and 
Helga Haftendorn, Europäische Sicher- 
heitskonferenz (European Security 
Conference), Opladen, Leske Verlag, 1970. 
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1966-1972. As the dates in the 
title suggest, the book provides 
the background against which 
the events of the 1973-75 period— 
that of actual CSCE negotiations— 
must be viewed. Wettig divided 
the late 1960’s and the early 
1970’s into three phases of Soviet 
policy: (1) a “policy of movement” 
phase, during which the USSR 
attempted on the one hand to ini- 
tiate an intra-German dialogue 
and on the other hand to bring 
about all-European cooperation 
and security (excluding the United 
States); (2) a “critical” phase, 
during which Soviet policy reached 
a deadlock in relations with both 
Paris and Bonn; and (3) a “recon- 
struction” phase, during which 
the USSR formulated new posi- 
tions taking into account the re- 
quirements that the West set for 
progress in détente (and result- 
ing, in 1972, in the Four-Power 
Agreement on Berlin and the 
strategic arms limitation and 
other accords of the Nixon-Brezh- 
nev Moscow summit). In his sec- 
ond book, Frieden und Sicherheit 
in Europa, Wettig collapsed these 
three phases into two: (1) détente 
policy with an ongoing sense of 
confrontation (1966-68/69); and 
(2) authentic détente policy at the 
governmental level (1969-75). 
But since that writing he has again 
added a third phase, one of a 
“policy of hindrance,” which he 
sees as in effect since, 1976. 
Wettig’s basic assessment was 
that in 1972 the Soviet Union oc- 
cupied a very favorable initial ne- 
gotiating position. The US was 
still mired in the Vietnam morass. 
And in Europe, Wettig felt, it would 
be difficult, once pending all-Eu- 
ropean agreements on the re- 
nunciation of force were signed, 
to convince the West European 
public that the maintenance of 
NATO remained necessary. In this 
regard, he was ahead of his time, 
raising concern about attitudes 
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toward the alliance which be- 
came current in the FRG only in 
1977, in reaction to continually 
expanding Soviet armament ef- 
forts.© (Concern over this issue 
abated with the cooling off of the 
détente process in the first half 
of 1978.) At the same time, as 
early as 1972 Wettig raised seri- 
ous doubts about any “‘weaken-: 
ing of hostility to communication” 
on the part of the USSR, which 
enthusiastic supporters of détente 
touted as one of the main benefits 
that would result from CSCE. In 
short, Wettig saw détente policy 
as in many ways a question of 
strategy rather than of substance 
for the Soviet Union. He summed 
up this view in the following fash- 
ion: 


While Soviet goals in Europe have 
not fundamentally changed, a 
considerable change in Soviet 
policy can nevertheless be de- 
tected. 


The volume Probleme uber 
Sicherheit und Zusammenarbeit 
in Europa, edited by Boris Meiss- 
ner and Alexander Uschakow, 
contains papers delivered at a 
conference of experts in interna- 
tional law held in 1973. The pa- 
pers supplement and complete, 
from the perspective of interna- 
tional law, much of Wettig’s chain 
of reasoning. For example, in his 
article on the principles of peace- 
ful coexistence as elements of an 
all-European security system, 
Meissner himself stated: 


. . . “peaceful coexistence” 
according to the Soviet concept 


6. It is important to note here, however, 
that the carelessness which developed 
regarding the state of preparedness of 
NATO could be ascribed much more to 
internal factors in the European member 
states of the alliance than to any effects 
of CSCE or other international develop- 
ments, as Wettig had predicted. 
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is the strategy by means of which 
the goal of world revolution can 
best be attained. 


And Dietrich Frenzke, in his piece 
on the prohibition of intervention 
and the use of force in the Soviet 
theory of international law, ex- 
pressed this view: 


According to the foreign policy 
interests of the Sovietstate .. . 
the prohibitions regarding inter- 
vention and the use of force, as 
well as the closely related con- 
cept of aggression, were aban- 
doned, accepted, or interpreted 
and limited in one way or another. 
The single guiding principle in 
each and every case was its own 
national interest. 


Finally, in the economic as op- 
posed to the political field, Peter 
Knirsch concluded: 


Industrial cooperation between 
East and West has certainly not 
yet attained the degree of impor- 
tance in the current economic 
situation of either side that was 
often assigned to it in recent years 
in journalistic reports. Thus, co- 
operation in this field can be re- 
garded as of some importance 
only as a hope for the future. 


The leitmotif common to all of 
these papers was that moderation 
of the hopes placed in the results 
of CSCE by the Social Democratic/ 
Free Democratic leadership of 
the FRG was necessary. Simul- 
taneously, however, the papers 
also pointed out that it was possi- 
ble to proceed with CSCE negotia- 
tions and that the political risks 
involved, once recognized by ex- 
perts in the field of government 
policy, could be judged—cor- 
rectly, as it turned out—to be less 
serious than had been claimed in 
parliamentary debates from 1970 
to 1975 by members of the Chris- 


tian Democratic/Christian Social 
opposition.’ 


BY THE TIME he wrote his 1975 
analysis, Gerhard Wettig was able 
to demonstrate Soviet lack of 
consistency in CSCE-related mat- 
ters such as the renunciation of 
force, and thus illustrate the va- 
lidity of much of the skepticism 
expressed up to then. But he also 
paid less attention than he had 
earlier to the political-military is- 
Sues emphasized by Moscow and, 
consistent with the course nego- 
tiations had taken, laid new stress 
on the competing set of issues 
promoted by the West, i.e., issues 
dealing with relationships be- 
tween the societies rather than 
the governments of East and 
West. These were the issues 
which had forced the Soviet side 
to reevaluate its position in the 
CSCE negotiations and which 
would, in the end, move the USSR 
from the offensive to the defensive 
in the CSCE process. On the ques- 
tion of the free exchange of peo- 
ple, information, and ideas, Wet- 
tig formulated four options on how 
to proceed: (1) codification of 
the status quo; (2) reciprocation 
of the Eastern “shielding” (Ab- 
schirmung) policy; (3) application 
of political leverage for the pur- 
pose of increasing exchanges; 
and (4) restriction of exchange 
beneficiaries to the power elite. 
He placed main emphasis for the 
formulation of policy on the need 
to optimize Western potential for 
purposeful and effective inter- 
course: 


Maintaining a balance between 
the potentialities for action and 
openness to the greatest possible 


extent ought to characterize East- 


7. Even after the Helsinki Final Act 
was signed, Franz Josef Strauss, leader 
of the Christian Social Union, continued 
to refer to the conference as a “gigantic 
Munich.” 
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West relations at the societal 
level. At the same time, the West 
should focus its attention on 
making sure that détente does 
not unintentionally reinforce the 
firmness and power position of 
the Soviet apparatus of coercion, 
either internally or externally, 
and thereby prepare the ground 
for the overwhelming superiority 
of the regime vis-a-vis the dissi- 
dents in their own country or vis- 
a-vis the nations of the West. 


With the benefit of hindsight, 
One can certainly say that the 
USSR has taken a position on the 
exchange of people, information, 
and ideas diametrically opposed 
to that outlined as optimum for 
the West. Viewed on the level of 
society as a whole, the recent 
Soviet policy of expatriating dis- 
Ssidents in fact seems to be an at- 
tempt to append the “two camp” 
theory of the international arena. 
Those that voice opinions which 
can in the broadest terms be called 
“Western” are being deported to 
the Western geographical area, 
and a further ‘“‘unmixing”’ of op- 
posing forces is thus being brought 
about. The extent to which the 
Kremlin could control mass dis- 
sident movements by means of 
expatriation is difficult to say. 
Unlike Czechoslovakia, where the 
real possibility of organized mass 
opposition has been created by 
the Charter ’77 movement, the 
USSR has not yet had to face up 
to the problem of dealing with 
thousands rather than some 
dozens of dissidents. What is 
clear, as Astrid von Borke points 
out in her article in Elemente des 
Wandels in der östlichen Welt, is 
that “in fact, the question of hu- 
man rights has now as never be- 
fore become a matter of concern 
for the Soviet leadership.” The 
Helsinki Final Act is at least par- 
tially responsible for this state of 
affairs. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED since the 
Helsinki meeting adjourned? One 
way to find out is to compare the 
writings discussed up to this 
point, conceived before or during 
the Helsinki conference, with 
Summary volumes outlining the 
successes and failures of Western 
détente policy as they are reflec- 
ted in the results of the CSCE 
process. For this purpose, the 
volumes Elemente des Wandels 
in der östlichen Welt and Sowjet- 
union 1975/76 are instructive. 
Divergent views are to be found 
in both volumes, although these 
reflect differences of degree rather 
than differences of principle in 
the evaluation of the results of 
CSCE. In the first of the two com- 
pendia, for example, Boris Meiss- 
ner treats CSCE as a quantité 
négligeable and backs up this 
view by pointing to two key Soviet 
adjustments of course that took 
place at the 25th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union in February 1976. These 
were the placing of a stronger 
emphasis on the pursuit of world 
revolution and a shift in the cen- 
ter of gravity of Soviet foreign 
policy toward its military-techno- 
logical (rather than diplomatic) 
components—that is, an intensi- 
fication rather than a lessening 
of the tendency toward aggression 
on the part of the USSR. On the 
other hand, Gerhard Wettig speaks 
of a “relative success in negotia- 
tion” for the Western side at Hel- 
sinki and adds that contrary to 
what some had expected, “the 
commitment to the West politi- 
cally of the member countries of 
NATO and the European Com- 
munity remained unshaken.” 
In his judgment, events have 
confirmed that “the resolve of 
the West not to allow its own in- 
tegrity to be questioned” has had 
the result that “the USSR may 
now adopt a defensive posture in 
its policy toward the West, al- 
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though it does not have to do so.” 

While clearly reaching different 
conclusions than Meissner about 
the CSCE experiment, even Wettig 
admits that increased contact and 
communication and closer ties 
between East and West repre- 
sent such a serious threat for 
Moscow that it has proved im- 
possible to reduce ideological 
competition. At this level, no trace 
of détente can be detected, and 
in fact the competition has in- 
tensified. Here, even the most 
minimal expectations of the West 
have been disappointed. 

If Astrid von Borke in her pa- 
per in this volume is correct, then 
this is hardly surprising. For she 
points out that the ideologists are 
one of the factions in the Soviet 
elite most opposed to détente. 
According to her analysis, makers 
of foreign policy and leaders in 
the economic field tend to be 
supporters of détente; the military 
and the ideologists tend to be op- 
posed to it; and the security ap- 
paratus tends to be somewhere 
in the middle. 


NOW THAT three years have 
passed since the signing of the 
Helsinki Final Act and the Bel- 
grade meeting to review CSCE 
progress has come and gone, the 
key word for evaluating the results 
of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe seems 
to be “disillusionment,” for East 
as well as West. This is the mes- 
sage of the contributions in Sow- 
jetunion 1975/76, as it was in 
Elemente des Wandels in der 
östlichen Welt, and as it has con- 
tinued to be, by and large, in the 
West German literature on dé- 
tente. According to the most re- 
cent Eastern view, the Warsaw 
Pact countries have already ba- 
sically lived up to the terms of 
the CSCE Final Act, while imple- 
mentation on the part of the West 
has left a great deal to be desired. 
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The West, on the other hand, in- 
sists that commitments on human 
rights in the document should be 
interpreted in a manner in keep- 
ing with Western traditions, i.e., 
as commitments to the rights of 
the individual, as opposed to 
those of the state and of society. 
By these standards, it is the East 
that is defaulting on its commit- 
ments. Such studies as Basket 
Ill: Implementation of the Hel- 
sinki Accords, published by the 
Commission on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe of the US 
Congress, are illustrative of the 
depth of feeling on this issue in 
the West. The study is comprised 
of four volumes—almost one 
thousand pages—and provides a 
wide-ranging documentation of 
Soviet and East European human 
rights violations of the most varied 
types. 

Belgrade added further to 
Western disillusionment. The 
meeting demonstrated that the 
success or failure of CSCE would 
depend not so much on how the 
Final Act was interpreted as on 
whether interpretation could be 
discussed at all at East-West con- 
ferences. Although Western dele- 
gates did not shy away from such 
discussion at Belgrade, the final 
communiqué of the meeting (ina 
sense, what really matters) showed 
not a trace of it. 

If one looks at the results of 
unbiased analysis (which ought 
not to be understood as norm- 
free analysis), one can conclude 
that the fears which were preva- 
lent in the West in the early 1970’s, 
of disintegration in the face of a 
Soviet propaganda offensive re- 
garding security and cooperation 
in Europe, have disappeared and 
have been replaced by a modi- 
cum of self-confidence on the 
Western side. Between 1973 and 
1975, the West was able to reach 
accord on commonly acceptable 
positions on all vital and decisive 
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questions. For the first time, in 
fact, the European Community 
adopted joint foreign policy 
stances. At the same time, both 
East and West quickly realized 
that the CSCE process might best 
be regarded as an instrument for 
long-term crisis management, 


which might in the short and long 
haul leave relations between the 
great powers largely unchanged. 
In Wettig’s words, “The funda- 
mental problems would remain 
unsolved.” 

It seems, then, that the CSCE 
process has grown in importance 
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basically because it has shown 
how limited in fact the common 
interests between East and West 
are, not because it set up any il- 
lusory framework for peace. Of 
course, in politics even clarity in 
a negative sense has positive 
value. 








By Lewis S. Feuer 


University Marxism 








PERRY ANDERSON. Considera- 
tions on Western Marxism. 
Atlantic Highlands, NJ, 
Humanities Press, 1976. 


MARK POSTER. Existential 
Marxism in Postwar France: 
From Sartre to Althusser. 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1975. 


MICHAEL LÖWY. Pour une 
sociologie des intellectuels 
révolutionnaires: l’évolution 
politique de Lukacs, 1909-1929 
(Toward a Sociology of 
Revolutionary Intellectuals: The 
Political Evolution of Lukacs, 
1909-1929). Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1976. 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT fact 
about contemporary Western 
Marxism—that which followed 
World War II— is that it is essen- 
tially the ideology of the intellec- 
tual class, not of the working 
class. Karl Marx and his followers 
in the Second International—Karl 
Kautsky, Eduard Bernstein, Victor 
Adler, and Jean Jaures—ad- 
dressed themselves consciously 
to the workers, calling upon them 
to emancipate themselves. How- 
ever, neo-Marxism, whose fore- 
runners were the Hungarian 
Communist Georg Lukacs and 
the Italian Communist Antonio 
Gramsci and whose chief spokes- 
men today are the existentialists 
Jean-Paul Sartre and Herbert 
Marcuse, looks primarily to the 
intellectuals, especially the stu- 


dents, as the agents of revolution. 

This change in the social com- 
pass of political thinking has 
been accompanied by a psy- 
chological shift in the basic emo- 
tional tone of Marxist ideology, 
what might be described as a 
change from an ideology of shame 
to one of guilt. When Marx began 
writing for the workers, his aim, 
he said, was to induce in them a 
shame for submitting unmanfully 
to exploitation. “Shame is itself 
already a revolution,” wrote Marx. 
“If a whole nation were really 
ashamed, the lion crouching for 
a spring woọuld refrain.”! But 
when a Marxist today addresses 
his fellow intellectuals, it is rather 
their sense of guilt which he seeks 
to ignite, for the intellectuals, far 
from being the socially exploited, 
are usually the children of the 
middle class and the wealthy. 
The experience of shame was 
based on an awareness that one 
was intimidated from acting in 
one’s self-interest; the experience 
of guilt, on the other hand, leads 
the intellectual to renounce acting 
on behalf of his own self-interest. 

Classical Marxism and neo- 
Marxism are also divergent in 
intellectual approach. The former 
was essentially a set of theories 
conceived in economic terms 
such as surplus value and the 
declining rate of capitalist profit, 


1. Cited in Otto Rühle, Karl Marx: His Life 
and Work, tr. Eden and Cedar Paul, New York, 
NY, Garden City Publishing Co., 1929, p. 52. 
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and asserting the primacy of 
economics as the determinant of 
politics and history. The latter, 
by contrast, is an ethical-moral- 
istic protest against capitalist 
society articulated in the spiri- 
tualistic terminology of man’s 
“alienation”; its philosophy is 
voluntarist, not determinist. 
Finally, the institutional base 
of Marxism has shifted. While 
classical Marxism looked to work- 
ingmen’s societies, especially 
the trade unions, for support, 
neo-Marxism finds its bastions in 
the universities. Marxism has be- 
come what may best be charac- 
terized as “University Marxism.” 


PERRY ANDERSON’s essay Con- 
siderations on Western Marxism 
vividly documents this fourfold 
trend in the evolution of Western 
Marxism. Anderson, himself edi- 
tor of New Left Review, records a 
shift in European Marxism from 
economics to philosophy, which 
not only reverses the direction of 
Marx’s own intellectual history 
but also, he maintains, has turned 
Western Marxism into “a pro- 
longed and intricate Discourse 
on Method” (p. 53). The compari- 
son with Descartes, we must 
note, is unfortunate and pre- 
tentious. The great Descartes’s 
Discourse on Method was short 
and straightforward; he wrote in 
French, not the scholastic Latin 
of his time, so that the citizen- 
scientists outside the academies 
could understand and test his 
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writings; and he was a rationalist, 
with a faith in the natural light of 
reason and mathematics. “The 
new dominance of philosophers,” 
as Anderson calls it (p. 59), is, 
by contrast, irrationalist in spirit. 
Sartre’s Critique of Dialectical 
Reason and Marcuse’s One- 
Dimensional Man wind their way 
through tortuous, obscure pages 
in which “dialectical logic” is 
counterposed as a superior orga- 
non to scientific logic, and in 
which, particularly in Marcuse, 
the mathematical logic and op- 
erational method of the advanced 
physical sciences are accused of 
being the expressions of an im- 
perialist society.? This is all a long 
way from Karl Marx’s own con- 
ception of science, for Marx 
believed that the more a science 
advanced, the more mathemati- 
cal it became.? 

At any rate, as Anderson indi- 
cates, the locus for Marxist the- 
orizing has shifted to “academic 
departments” (p. 50). While the 
first Marxists in the German So- 
cial Democratic Party of the 1880's 
and 1890's were self-taught work- 
ingmen or “free-floating” intel- 
lectuals, publicists without insti- 
tutional connection, most leading 
West European Marxist theoreti- 
cians in the modern period, par- 
ticularly since World War Il, have 
occupied professorial posts. In 


2. Critique de la Raison Dialectique, New 
York, NY, French and European Publications, 
1960; and One-Dimensional Man, Boston, MA, 
Beacon Press, 1964. 

3. “According to his [Marx’s] way of think- 
ing, a science was not properly developed un- 
til it had reached a form in which it could 
make use of mathematics.” Paul Lafargue, 
“Personal Recollections of Karl Marx,” in D. 
Ryazanoff, Ed., Karl Marx: Man, Thinker, and 
Revolutionist, New York, NY, International 
Publishers, 1927, p. 186. 

Marx’s last sociological investigation—into 
the social condition of French workers— 
aimed to supplant the “dialectical” controver- 
sies of sects with factual statistical surveys. 
See Karl Marx, “A Workers’ Inquiry,” The 
New International (New York, NY), Vol. 4, 
1938, pp. 379-81. 


this latter category Anderson in- 
cludes Lukacs, Henri Lefebvre, 
Lucien Goldmann, Karl Korsch, 
Marcuse, Galvano Della Volpe, 
Max Horkheimer, Theodor Ador- 
no, Lucio Colletti, and Louis Al- 
thusser, among others. 

The social base for “University 
Marxism” is not, however, lo- 
cated among practitioners of the 
advancing natural sciences such 
as particle physics or molecular 
biology. From the Depression 
years to the presènt, the experi- 
ence of natural scientists with 
Marxism has been unhappy. 
Regrettably, their story, especial- 
ly that of the British Marxist sci- 
entists, is omitted from Ander- 
son’s inventory of Western Marx- 
ism. Actually, the Marxist writings 
of such scientists as J.B.S. Hal- 
dane and Hyman Levy had a 
genuine freshness and originality 
usually lacking in their continen- 
tal counterparts. At the same 
time, the most eminent Marxist 
scientists, such as the American 
Nobel Laureate in Genetics, Her- 
mann J. Muller, in the long run 
found it impossible to reconcile 
their scientific consciences to 
the falsehoods promulgated by 
the Soviet leaders in such fields 
as genetics, relativity theory, and 
atomic physics. The appeal of 
“University Marxism” is, thus, 
not to the scientists but primarily 
to the literary and ideological 
intellectuals, strata that to a cer- 
tain extent find themselves ‘‘dis- 
placed” in industrial society. As 
Anderson notes, the spokesmen 
for neo-Marxism, from Lukacs to 
Sartre, have as a group been 
hostile to the natural sciences 
and drawn to idealistic meta- 
physics. 

Similarly, the natural constit- 
uency of “University Marxism” 
is composed of student intellec- 
tuals, especially those in the 
“humanities,” and aimless, dis- 
oriented “nonstudent” intellec- 
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tuals. The latter, possessing no 
marketable skill or technical 
capacity yet imbued with a sense 
of metaphysical merit, regard 
themselves as worthy of a place 
if not as Platonic philosopher- 
kings then at least as post-Pla- 
tonic philosopher-princelings, 
and they engage in a restless 
search for a doctrine to give pur- 
pose to. their purposeless lives. 
These “failed intellectuals” pre- 
fer the activism of political dem- 
onstrations to the activity of sci- 
entific demonstration. 

As children usually of prosper- 
ous middle-class parents, the 
student and nonstudent intellec- 
tuals have found in neo-Marxism 
an ideology to express their “alien- 
ation’’—their repudiation of the 
“middle-class culture” of ac- 
Cumulation to which they owe 
their comfort, their feelings of 
guilt at inherited social status 
and at not having had to struggle 
for a living. By rebelling against 
their fathers’ society, they seek 
to expiate their guilt, to assert 
their manhood, and even to pur- 
sue the elitist mission of guiding 
society to a new age, which will 
inaugurate their rule. 

Anderson sees Western Marx- 
ism as “a product of defeat,” 
of the failure of the industrial 
working class to fulfill its historic 
mission and to realize its revolu- 
tionary potential (p. 42). But the 
Western workers may well have 
demonstrated far more good 
sense than the intellectuals by 
rejecting revolutionary Marxism 
and pursuing their own interests 
through free trade unions within 
a capitalist setting. The working- 
men have only supported Marxist 
parties in the depressed after- 
math of national military humilia- 
tion. Moreover, they have sus- 
pected, as American labor leader 
Samuel Gompers long argued, 
that socialist intellectuals were 
eager for socialism because they 
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that the student population is 
part of the new working class. Al- 
though they usually live well on 
their parental allowances and 
the labor-power of the workers, 
students are classified as ‘‘prole- 
tarians’’ because they want to 
experience their “freedom” in a 
revolutionary act. Why the stu- 
dents, children of the middle and 
upper classes, turn against the 
capitalist system is a question for 
which Marxists have no answer, 
for to find the answer they would 
have to avail themselves of such 
psychological ideas as that of 
generational conflict, which they 
dread for the light it might cast 
on their own motivations. 

Indeed, one can find strong 
motives of guilt and masochism 
running throughout existential 
Marxism. Sartre felt drawn toward 
communism, writes Poster, from 
“feelings of guilt against his own 
class” (p. 165). Moreover, for all 
his existentialist emphasis on 
man’s freedom, Sartre (in Hege- 
lian fashion) regarded individual 
freedom as attaining its con- 
temporary fulfillment in self- 
surrender to the Communist 
Party. Ironically, Sartre, who 
commended the party to French 
workers as an organization that 
would offer them unity in the face 
of “atomization” in bourgeois 
society, himself sedulously avoid- 
ed joining. His words, never 
tested in commitment, lacked 
“authenticity.” 

Existentialism, which began by 
indicting Marxism for omitting or 
suppressing the human subject, 
ended up being virtually swal- 
lowed by Marxism and mainly 
served to embellish the historical 





6. Ignazio Silone, speaking from the posi- 
tion of one who had been a Communist, 
learned that communist society had its own 
“atomization,” for it consisted of “comrades” 
but no friends. See his The Seed Beneath the 
Snow, tr. Frances Frenaye, New York, NY, 
Harper & Brothers, 1942, p. 235. 


materialist concepts with sub- 
jectivist vocabulary. The Com- 
munist Party was metaphysically 
elevated as the one real Historical 
Subject which, to realize its aim, 
was justified in repressing individ- 
ual subjectivities. In this regard, 
Sartre’s social reportage consists 
less of perceptions than of Fich- 
tean positings. Thus he could 
state after a brief trip to the Soviet 
Union that “the freedom to crit- 
icize is total in Russia.’’? Had he 
bothered to study the experience 
of the hundreds of American 
Communists and their children 
who submitted their beliefs to 
the test of existence by going to 
live under Soviet communism in 
the 1930’s, he would have found 
very few who remained com- 
munists. It is communist society, 
not capitalist society, that needs 
walls to keep its citizens from 
leaving. There is, in fact, star- 
tlingly little sense of “existence,” 
little sense of choices actually 
made, in the whole literature of 
existential Marxism. 

In keeping with their maimed 
sense of reality, the existentialist 
Marxists are enamored of the 
word “‘praxis.” It has for them a 
kind of sacred, esoteric overtone, 
like some mysterious mana-pro- 
ducing incantation that its pos- 
sessors can invoke. However, it 
means different things at differ- 
ent times. It can signify any action 
that is designed to overcome 
“alienation.” Alternately, it may 
denote any action in which the 
Communist Party is engaged, for 
as Sartre says, the party is “the 
only subject of Praxis,” the “free 
subject creating revolutionary 
action from nothing” (Poster, p. 
172). More generally, “praxis” is 
any action in which men are in- 
volved in “making history,” chal- 
lenging the existing social struc- 
ture (or “practico-inert,” as it is 





7. Poster, p. 173. 
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termed) and calling its future 
into question. Last, “praxis” de- 
notes more particularly actions 
such as demonstrations, occupa- 
tion of buildings, riots, guerrilla 
tactics, and terrorist deeds, in 
which the action itself, apart 
from its professed aim, consti- 
tutes a violation of so-called 
bourgeois norms of legality and 
expresses overtly a contempt for 
the democratic constitutional 
system. Sartre himself journeyed 
to the Stammheim Prison in Stutt- 
gart to express his warm appre- 
ciation to the incarcerated ter- 
rorists of the Baader-Meinhof 
gang.® 

A certain ego-grandiosity, or 
ego-inflation, has also come to be 
a trait of existential Marxism, ex- 
pressing itself in the aura which 
surrounds the word “historical.” 
Existentialist “freedom” takes us 
far from that of the ordinary cit- 
izen making his choices in voca- 
tion, family, church; itis not even 
the freedom of a scientist such 
as Albert Einstein or Michael 
Faraday working in humble mod- 
esty on some problem which ab- 
sorbs him. Rather the existen- 
tialist “freedom” is peculiar to 
the revolutionary intellectual, 
who pictures himself as a new 
Moses, creating a new order for 
liberated slaves, or as a leftist 
version of T.E. Lawrence, leading 
his tattered guerrilleros to sever 
the bourgeois communication 
lines. For Sartre, such an individ- 
ual “makes himself historical in 
order to undertake the eternal” 
(Poster, p. 189). By contrast, 
Marx ridiculed guerrilla-style 
revolutionists as play-actors and 
homosexuals, while August Bebel, 
the leader of the German Social 
Democratic Party, wrote a whole 
pamphlet entitled Assassinations 
and Socialism to denounce the 
terrorists as sick people who 





8. See The New York Times, Oct. 29, 1977. 


brought discredit to the labor 
movement.? 

The sociological content of 
Sartre’s concept of freedom is 
much the same as that set forth 
in William James’s brilliant essay 
“Great Men and Their Environ- 
ment” and in Sidney Hook’s The 
Hero in History.!° However, the 
obsessive preoccupation with 
“making history” easily trans- 
lates into a rationale for anarcho- 
terrorist and dictatorial behavior. 
The ‘‘history-maker” invariably 
regards his own “freedom” as 
privileged over that of others; he 
rejects liberal democracy, which 
requires that one’s freedom be 
exercised within a framework in 
which the freedom of others is 
not cancelled, and instead claims 
that he personifies the will of the 
‘“‘masses.”’ A society with a multi- 
tude of such “history-makers,”’ 
claiming the prerogatives of ille- 
gality and terrorism, lives in per- 
manent chaos and eventually 
comes to welcome an authoritarian 
power to restore order. Thus, for 
all its bright hopes, existential 
voluntarism is shortly transmuted 
into a somber ideology for the 
Subordination of the people at 
large. For every “free” man, there 
is a brigade of slaves. 

Emerging as a curious sym- 
biosis between professors of 
philosophy and student activists, 
existential Marxism suffers from 
a profound “ideological fallacy.” 
This lies in its tenet that social 
issues must be fought out as 
metaphysical ones. This fallacy 





9. Indeed, the very appeal of deterministic 
historical materialism to the German Social 
Democrats was that it made large-scale 
economic and social movements, not pos- 
turing heroes, the independent variables in 
history. See Guenther Roth, The Social 
Democrats in Imperial Germany, Totowa, NJ, 
Bedminster Press, 1963, pp. 166 ff. 

10. William James, The Will to Believe, and 
Other Essays in Popular Philosophy, New 
York, NY, Longmans, Green & Co., 1897, pp. 
216-54; and Hook, The Hero in History, New 
York, NY, The John Day Company, 1943. 
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imparts to these Marxists’ politi- 
cal discussions a certain aroma 
of profundity: one talks theology, 
or cosmology, or epistemology, 
and suddenly, presto!, as from a 
conjuror’s hat, out comes a po- 
litical program. Thus, the phi- 
losopher of literature, Jacques 
Derrida, asked to define struc- 
turalism (those concepts of Levi- 
Strauss that have of late been 
combined with existential Marx- 
ism), answered cryptically that it 
signified “the end of property.” 1 
Exactly how the existence of uni- 
versal forms of thought entailed 
the end, beginning, or continu- 
ance of sociolegal arrangements 
remains a Higher Ideological 
Mystery. 


FOR MORE THAN a half century, 
Georg Lukács has been the sym- 
bol of the European literary-phil- 
osophical intellectual who has 
not only espoused Marxism, but 
has accepted the privileges and 
disabilities of communist party 
membership. During Lukács’ last 
years in Budapest, many a young 
Western intellectual made his 
pilgrimage to talk with the Master, 
and duly to publish his interview 
with him. Michael Löwy, an ar- 
dent left neo-Marxist and author 
of the third volume reviewed 
here, calls Lukács “‘the greatest 
Marxist philosopher of the twen- 
tieth century.” That might be so, 
but it would also go to prove how 
impoverished in thought the 
Marxist philosophers have been. 
What is distinctive about Löwy’s 
book is that it examines Lukács’ 
life and work as a case study in 
the sociology of revolutionary 
intellectuals (on the purely the- 
oretical side, the work is not as 
informative as Victor Zitta’s Georg 
Lukács’ Marxism }2). 

What was the mental evolution 





11. Poster, p. 338. 
12. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1964. 
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that transformed Lukács, the son 
of a prosperous banker, into a 
Communist in 1918, and the 
Vice-Commissar of Culture in the 
short-lived Hungarian Commu- 
nist Republic of 1919? According 
to Löwy, the roots of the anticapi- 
talist spirit of intellectuals lie 
deep in their lower-middle-class 
origins, which predispose them 
to an ethical-cultural romantic 
opposition to capitalism: This ac- 
count, | should think, is belied 
overwhelmingly by the “petty 
bourgeois” who are usually more 
“bourgeois” in their loyalties 
than the capitalist organizers, 
and is in any case irrelevant to 
Lukács, who wrote of his own 
background: 


| come from a capitalist Lipotvaros 
[a fashionable district] family.... 
From my childhood I was pro- 
foundly discontent with the Lipot- 
varos way of life. Since my father... 
was regularly in contact with the 
representatives of the city patri- 
ciate..., my rejection tended to 
extend to them too. Thus at a very 
early age violently oppositional 
feelings ruled in me against the 
whole of official Hungary.’ 


Whatever its source, Lukacs’ 
radical critical propensity was 
reinforced in the university circles 
of which he was successively a 
member before and during World 
War I—the Galileo Circle and the 
Scientific Social Society at the 
University of Budapest, and then 
the cenacle around the revered 
sociologist, Max Weber, at Heidel- 
berg, where an undercurrent of 
romantic anticapitalist protest 
prevailed among such men as 
Robert Michels, Georg Simmel, 
and Ernst Bloch. While still in the 





13. Translated in William O. McCagg, Jr., 
Jewish Nobles and Geniuses in Modern 
Hungary, Boulder, CO, East European 
Quarterly, 1972, p. 106. 
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Galileo Circle, Lukacs was deeply 
affected by the poetry of Endre 
Ady, with its revolutionary syn- 
dicalist outlook. This circle of 
young cultural critics founded 
the Free School of the Sciences 
of the Mind (where philosophic 
idealism animated critiques of 
Capitalist society), though Lukacs 
still continued, until 1914, to 
doubt whether socialism had the 
kind of religious power that had 
emanated from primitive Chris- 
tianity. He brooded upon suicide, 
criticized kindness as weakness, 
and studied Fyodor Dostoyevsky. 
He felt’ drawn to the mystical 
atheism of the Russian terrorists, 
with their strange search for sal- 
vation in murder and suicide; 
atheism seemed to him to lead 
necessarily to socialism. .Lukacs 
had first read Marx in 1908 while 
working on an essay on the mod- 
ern drama, but only gradually 
during the war did he find him- 
self acknowledging in a Kantian- 
Marxist idiom that the working 
class is “the Messianic class of 
world history.” 14 

Then in 1918 Lukács was stirred 
by the Bolsheviks as the inheritors 
of Dostoyevsky’s student mur- 
derer, Raskolnikov. Bloodshed- 
ders and criminals were laying 
down the new moral law. The 
communists, in their very crimes, 
were taking the sins of the world 
upon themselves. Masters of the 
dialectic set forth the principle 
that good emerges out of evil. 
The Kantian moralist merged 
with the Leninist immoralist. Ac- 
cording to a disciple, Lukács 
said: “The ethical communist 
has the supreme duty of acting 
immorally: this is the greatest 
sacrifice the Revolution demands 
of him.”!5 Renouncing ethics 
seemed to be his act of passage 
to manhood. In December 1918, 


14. Löwy, p. 154. 
15. Ibid., p. 160. 


between two Sundays, Lukács 
was converted to the Hungarian 
Communist Party; in February 
1919, he became a member of 
its Central Committee. 

Lukács was the one outstand- 
ing figure from the university 
circles of pre-World War I Central 
Europe to become a communist 
activist. A kind of halo emanating 
from his sacrificial dedication 
therefore enveloped him, sug- 
gesting a philosophic depth which 
he really lacked. The novelist 
Thomas Mann, who knew Lukács 
well, used him as a model for the 
character of Leo Naphta in The 
Magic Mountain.!6 Naphta is a 
strange blend, a Jesuit and a 
communist, a Jew become Catho- 
lic—comingling his yearning for a 
medieval order with slogans of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, a 
masochist monk and a would-be 
sadistic dictator. As Löwy notes 
(p. 66), Lukács himself regarded 
Naphta as representing Catholic 
fascist tendencies. Indeed, when 
Mann’s novel first appeared, 
Naphta’s character seemed bi- 
zarre, a caricature so exaggerated 
as to have no base in social real- 
ity. Yet Mann had in actuality 
grasped aspects of the revolu- 
tionary intellectual which lay 
concealed behind the rhetoric 
and the propaganda. 

The next half-century of Lukács’ 
life fluctuated around just such a 
self-immolating norm of political 
evil sanctified by the party. In 
abnegation of his scholarly con- 
science, he sacrificed his percep- 
tion of truth to Party Truth. For 
example, in 1923 Lukács wrote 
his famous History and Class 
Conciousness in which he de- 
veloped the central idea of the 
reification of the human spirit 


16. Ibid., pp. 69 ff. Also see Zitta, op. cit., 
p. 59; and Ignace Feuerlicht, Thomas Mann, 
New York, NY, Twayne Publishers, 1968, 

p. 39. 
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under the bourgeois system. 
Because the work placed such 
an emphasis on the will of the 
human subject in revolutionary 
activity, Soviet spokesmen ac- 
cused Lukács of a “Left devia- 
tion.” Dutifully, Lukács acknowl- 
edged his “idealistic deviation.” 
Repudiating his “revolutionary 
juvenile ideals,” he adopted a 
more Hegelian “realism” and 
wrote an abject essay of self- 
criticism in 1929. Many years 
later he was to admit that this 
was a hypocritical essay, justified 
on “realistic” grounds.?? 

Indeed, it was sadly true of 
Lukacs that his politically most 
significant decades were spent 
in what might be called ‘‘holy 
hypocrisy.” A bland sense of 
double standards pervaded his 
writings. Although morally in- 
digñant with the reification of 
man under bourgeois society, he 
repressed the question as to 
whether such “reification’’—with 
all its manifold forms of hypoc- 
risy—did not flourish far more 
under a socialist system. While 
rejecting Nikita Khrushchev’s 
explanation of the crimes of the 
Stalinist era as deformations 
arising from Stalin’s individual 
aberration, Lukacs lacked the 
intellectual courage to trace the 
phenomenon back to its funda- 
mental social sources, presum- 
ably because that would have 
sounded the hollowness of his 
own messianic stance. 

Lukacs is now much admired 
by neo-Marxists as the precursor 
in the rediscovery of the “young 
Marx.” This “rediscovery” is 
another example of what we might 
call the phenomenon of “‘selec- 
tive identification” that runs 
through the history of Marxist 
ideology. The not-so-New Left 
prefers the youthful Karl Marx | 


when he was writing his philo- 


17. Löwy, pp. 230, 235, 237. 


sophic manuscripts about “‘alien- 
ation” in 1844. An older genera- 
tion prefers the Marx of 1867, at 
age 49, when he published Cap- 
ital, with its law of inevitable so- 
cial development. A very new 
group prefers the Marx of still 
later manuscripts when he was 
Suggesting the special role of 
scientists in the development of 
industry. Young adherents of the 
New Religious Consciousness 
prefer Marx in his teens when he 
was writing religious essays of 
New Testament devotion. 

Why is it that revolutionary in- 
tellectuals, who may be con- 
sciously rejecting all the basic 
propositions of historical materi- 
alism, still feel the need to call 
themselves Marxists and to some- 
how identify with Marx? Evidently, 
there exists an inner instability at 
the center of the revolutionary 
personality. Neither so convinced 
of his beliefs nor so confident in 
his direction as he pretends to 
be, the revolutionist sustains a 
guilt and loneliness arising from 
his rejection of his family, his 
friends, his first values. He who 
rejects his traditions entirely 
must all the more firmly rivet 
himself to some surrogate ortho- 
doxy. The rebel against ‘“‘bour- 
geois” conscience and duty must 
substitute even more unques- 
tioningly “proletarian” ones to 
give him certainty and assurance. 
Marginal, partial rebels can be 
skeptics; total rebels are always 
dogmatists. Thus, Marxism be- 
comes defined not as an invariant 
set of propositions, but rather as 
a revolutionary emotion- identi- 
fying selectively with Marx at dif- 
ferent times in his life during the 
course of which he held to varying, 
contrary propositions. Revolu- 
tionaries would still need to em- 
place Marx as their super-ego if 
they threw aside almost every 
one of his tracts and treatises. 

Allied to this need for a Marx 
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ego-ideal is the mystique which 
envelops the party for the rev- 
Olutionary intellectual and of 
which ordinary political parties 
in democratic societies know 
nothing. Lukacs dwelled, for in- 
stance, on the significance of the 
party as the self-consciousness 
of a class; to be outside the party 
meant for him to be excluded 
from the processes of history- 
making. This party mysticism is a 
metaphysical need of the revolu- 
tionist, for his political party 
must fulfill all the functions of 
the family, friends, and religion 
which he has renounced. It must 
be more than their moral equiv- 
alent; the new Marx-Father must 
possess the authority to ban- 
ish the old and mitigate guilt. 
New comrades must supplant 
brothers and intimates. With the 
party’s authority, the revolution- 
ist deeply represses into his un- 
conscious all old warm, emotion- 
al associations. The party always 
feels threatened by any sponta- 
neous incursion of personal emo- 
tion or poetry, which it views as a 
potential threat to discipline. 
The party is akin in its psycho- 
logical functioning to the institu- 
tions of the Church Universal 
and the Grand Army. !.20 Naphta 
is indeed the exemplar of the 
Party Activist. 

Curiously, the bloodshed, tyr- 
anny, and propagandist antics of 
the Hungarian Communist regime 
of 1919 had an unforeseen con- 
sequence. They estranged a new 
generation of young Hungarian 
Jewish schoolboys from Marxism 
and confirmed them in the choice 
of science rather than ideology. 
This post-Communist generation, 
blessed with scientific genius and 
enjoying a scientific education 
that was undistorted by Leninist 
ideology, gave the world John von 
Neumann, Edward Teller, Leo 
Szilard, Eugene Wigner, and the 
older Theodor Von Karmann. To 
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their colleagues at Los Alamos in 
later years, thèy seemed almost 
possessed of extraterrestrial intel- 
ligence, so that they were called 
“the Martians.’!8 Lukács’ politi- 
cal metaphysics provides a sorry 
contrast to their achievements in 
objective knowledge. 


TO MICHAEL LÖWY, our present 
time resembles the period before 
1918 when Lukács made his 
communist commitment. The 
cenacles of intellectuals, espe- 
cially the young (“surtout les 
jeunes”), have become radical- 
ized, but they do not quite know 
how to channelize their anticapi- 
talist feelings. They are attracted 
by the revolutions in the Third 
World, which, allegedly repudi- 
ating the culture of gadgetry, are 
fashioning new values of altruism 
and solidarity. They regard the 
reported American atrocities in 
Vietnam as “organic expressions 
of capitalist civilization at its 
apogee” (p. 269). Of course, 
somehow overlooked by this 
ideological vision is the vastly 
huger scale of atrocities in Com- 
munist societies from Cambodia 
to the Soviet Union, which are, 
moreover, “organically” rooted 
in these societies and not inci- 
dental or accidental to them as 
was the My Lai episode of mas- 
sacre to the American. 

As a neo-Marxist, Michael Lowy 
tries to explain the radicalization 
of the intellectual class on eco- 
nomic grounds. Intellectual work, 
he argues, has become prole- 
tarianized, and therefore the in- 
tellectuals, especially the young 
ones, have become anticapitalist. 
However, the very “global char- 
acter” of the revolt of the intel- 
lectuals that Löwy notes sug- 


18. See Stanley A. Blumberg and Gwinn 
Owens, Energy and Conflict: The Life and 
Times of Edward Teller, New York, NY, G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1976, p. 265. 
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Indian Politics 





By Bhabani Sen Gupta 


and th 


Communist Party (Marxist) 





n the new political conditions that have pre- 

vailed in India since the electoral defeat of Prime 

Minister Indira Gandhi in March 1977, the Com- 
munist Party of India (Marxist), or CPI-M, has moved 
into a position of some strategic importance, at both 
the national and state levels. To be sure, the party 
still represents only one strand of Indian commu- 
nism. Its competitors include the pro-Soviet Com- 
munist Party of India, or CPI—from which the CPI- 
M split in 1964—and various Maoist groups that 
emerged in the 1970’s from the splintering of the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist-Leninist), or 
CPl-ML—originally formed by dissidents from the 
CPI-M in 1969.! Moreover, the CPI-M is, by its own 
description, a “weak and scattered” party.2 Its in- 
fluence is confined to certain regions (several states 
in the east and the state of Kerala in the west), and 
it draws much of its support from the rural and 
urban poor in these regions. 

At the same time, the CPI-M is a cohesive party, 
with disciplined and dedicated cadres and a sup- 
port base that has proved enduring over at least a 
decade. In addition, it has established a working 
relationship with the dominant Janata (People’s) 
party on the national scene in defense of democracy, 
and it has embarked on a novel “govern and mobi- 
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lize” strategy in West Bengal that may hold impli- 
cations for Indian politics generally. 

This article will look at the role of the CPI-M in 
India today. To place that role in context, it will 
assess the CPI-M against the backdrop of recent 
political events in India and of the party’s own 
history. 


The Political Context 


On June 26, 1975, Prime Minister Gandhi de- 
clared an internal emergency; subsequently, with 
the approval of a captive parliament, she installed 
an authoritarian regime. Her actions were not merely 
reactions to the populist movement mounted by 
right-wing opposition parties during 1974-75 under 
the leadership of the Gandhian leader, Jayaprakesh 
Narayan. According to her perception, she was re- 
Sponding to a crisis of the Indian constitutional 
system.? Consequently, she imposed an iron order 
on a seething and volatile republic by imprisoning 
thousands of political opponents and by suppress- 


1. For earlier discussion, see the author’s “India’s Rival Communist 
Models,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), January-February 
1973, pp. 1-15. 

2. Communist Party of India (Marxist), Political Resolution, New 
Delhi, 1978. This document stems from the party's 10th Congress, 
held in April 1978. 

3. This is convincingly shown in David Selbourne, An Eye to 
India, London, Penguin, 1977. Another outstanding study of the latter 
part of Mrs. Gandhi's rule is Henry Hart, Ed., Indira Gandhi’s India: 

A Political System Reappraised, Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1976. 
Among Indian publications, see Kuldip Nayar, The Judgment, New 
Delhi, Vikas, 1977; and Prashant Bhushan, The Case That Shook 

India, New Delhi, Vikas, 1978. For further studies of Indian communism, 
see the present author's Communism in Indian Politics, New York, NY, 
Columbia University Press, 1972; Mohan Ram, Maoism in India, 

New Delhi, Vikas, 1971; and Sankar Ghosh, The Naxalite Movement, 
Calcutta, Firma K. L. Mukhopadhaya, 1974. 
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New Delhi citizens watch a tally board for the June 14, 1977, elections to a number of tigla’ s state 
legislative assemblies. Early reports show CPI-M success in West Bengal, Tamil Nadu (T. Nadu on the 


board), and Punjab. 


ing the democratic freedoms and civil liberties of 
the Indian people. 

In January 1977, confident that voters would give 
her regime their overwhelming approval, Mrs. 
Gandhi called for elections to the Lok Sabha (par- 
liament). At the same time, she temporarily relaxed 
the rigors of the Emergency. Released from prison, 
leaders of four opposition parties hurriedly formed 
an electoral coalition—the Janata party. Soon 
thereafter, in February, Janata was joined by a fifth 
group, a breakaway Congress party faction led by 
Mrs. Gandhi’s Minister of Defense, Jagjiwan Ram, 
the most prominent leader of India’s 100 million 
untouchables. 

The elections, which took place in March, dealt 
Mrs. Gandhi and the Congress party a crushing 
blow. The Congress party was defeated in all of 
northern India: it failed to get a single seat in the 
States of Bihar, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Pun- 
jab, Uttar Pradesh, and the Union Territory of Delhi; 
and it was able to capture just one seat each in the 
states of Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. Only in 
the south and in Maharashtra (its traditional strong- 


—Pana-India/Keystone. 


hold on the west coast) did it retain its majority. 
In all, the Congress party won just 151 of the 542 
seats in the Lok Sabha. The Janata party (with 
its ally in Punjab, the Akali Dal), on the other hand, 
won 305 seats.* Thus, the Congress party, after 
nearly 30 years of uninterrupted rule in India, lost 
power. Mrs. Gandhi herself, defeated even in her 
home district, surrendered the prime minister’s of- 
fice to Morarji R. Desai, head of the Janata party. 

In subsequent elections to the legislatures of 
India’s 22 states, the Congress party suffered an 
even worse disaster. In June 1977 elections for all 
but five state legislatures, Janata dislodged the 
Congress party in the north, and the Left Front, led 
by the CPI-M, defeated it in West Bengal. A deep 





4. The Congress party garnered 41 of 42 seats in Andhra Pradesh, 
26 of 28 in Karnataka, 14 of 39 in Tamil Nadu, 11 of 20 in Kerala, 
and 20 of 48 in Maharashtra. Of the seats that neither the Congress 
or Janata and its Akali Dal ally captured, AIDMK, a caste-oriented 
local Tamil Nadu party, won 19; the CPI, 7; and other parties and 
independents, 34. See S. L. Shakdher, Ed., The Sixth General Election 
to the Lok Sabha, New Delhi, Oxford and IBH Publishing Co., 1977, 
p. 19 and the tables. 
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crisis overtook the Congress party, from which Mrs. 
Gandhi broke away with her majority faction on 
January 1, 1978 (her new party was appropriately 
called “Indira Congress,” or ‘‘Congress-l’’). In later 
elections in the remaining five states, Mrs. Gandhi's 
faction won in Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka (both 
in the south), the CPI-M triumphed in Tripura,® and 
no party captured a majority in Assam and Ma- 
harashtra. In Assam, Janata formed a minority 
government with the support of the CPI-M and some 
independent legislators. In Maharashtra, the two 
feuding Congress party factions hurriedly joined 
together to install a shaky coalition government. 
However, that coalition collapsed in July 1978, when 
a faction of the official Congress party broke away 
(together with some legislators belonging to Mrs. 
Gandhi’s group) and joined hands with Janata, the 
CPI-M, and three small local factions to contrive a 
People’s Progressive Front coalition government. 
This development created yet another crisis in the 
official Congress party. 

Thus, in the course of three rounds of elections 
held from March 1977 to early 1978, profound 
changes were wrought in Indian politics. The old 
Congress government fell, giving way to Janata, a 
newly formed coalition of right-wing parties. Mrs. 
Gandhi lost her unchallenged position in the Con- 
gress party, and new leaders appeared. And in 
many of the states, the traditional pattern of politics 
was overturned. 

Two broad themes now dominate Indian politics. 
First, the leading issue in Indian politics remains 
Mrs. Gandhi herself. In general, democratic ele- 
ments oppose her return to power, and authoritar- 
ian elements tend to favor it. This broad polariza- 
tion is unstable, to be sure, and often feeble. But it 
unmistakably cuts across many existing party and 
political boundaries. The official Congress party, 
for example, is formally opposed to Mrs. Gandhi's 
authoritarianism, but some of its leaders have been 
negotiating with her for the reunion of the two Con- 
gress party factions. While the CPI condemns Mrs. 
Gandhi, it maintains electoral links with her faction. 
Even among the constituent groups of the Janata 





5. According to an editorial in indian Express (Delhi), Feb. 10, 1978, 
“the country was least prepared for the Marxist victory” in Tripura. 
Tripura is a tiny Indian state bordering on the hill tracts of Bangladesh. 
It has an area of 10,360 sq. km. and a population of 1,556,822 (1971 
census). Thirty percent of the population is tribal; most of the rest. 
Bengali. It is 200 miles by air from Calcutta to Tripura and 1,500 by rail 
(around Bangladesh), but the little state is a cultural satellite of Bengal. 
The Communists had a strong base among the tribals in the 1950's; now 

| the CPI-M support base covers the Bengali segment as well as a strong 
| segment of the tribal population. 


party, there are some who take a more benign view 
of the former prime minister than others do. 

Second, India’s bourgeois politics have .at the 
same time shown a marked tendency toward frag- 
mentation. As already noted, two factions have 
broken away from the official Congress party since 
the beginning of 1977—Ram’s group before the 
parliamentary elections of March 1977 and the 
Indira Congress after the first round of state elec- 
tions. The Janata party has likewise not been im- 
mune to internal unrest, even though the five con- 
stituent groups claimed, when forming the new 
central government, that they had abandoned their 
individual identities and that Janata was now a 
Single, unified political party. So far, however, de- 
spite intracoalitional conflict in June-July 1978 and 
the exit of two cabinet members,® the Janata has 
Survived, although the stability of the government 
and even that of the party itself have at times been 
in serious doubt. 





The CPI-M in Recent Indian Politics 





The ups and downs of the CPI-M’s fortunes in 
the last decade have been no less remarkable than 
those of India’s bourgeois politics in the last few 
years. Inthe late 1960’s, after the CPI-M had made 
modest gains in certain states, notably in Kerala 
and West Bengal, Mrs. Gandhi began a systematic 
Campaign to suppress it. As a result, for more than 
half a decade from the early 1970's to 1977, the 
CPI-M lived virtually in a political wilderness, de- 
prived of power and leading a semiclandestine 
existence. The party’s reemergence in 1977-78, 
then, is all the more noteworthy—testimony to its 
enduring strength. This persisting appeal suggests 
that one cannot understand the party’s current 
policies and programs without reference to its his- 
tory during the last decade. 

In 1967, the Congress party unexpectedly lost in 
elections to nine state legislatures, including those 
of Kerala and West Bengal. In both states, the two 
warring Communist factions—the CPI and the CPI- 





6. The cabinet ministers, who were for all practical purposes 
dismissed by the Prime Minister, were Charan Singh (Home) and Raj 
Narain (Health and Family Welfare), both leaders of the Bharatya Lok Dal 
(Indian People’s Party), a coalition of several disparate groups of Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, Haryana, and Maharashtra. Put together in 1974 by 
Singh, the BLD is the second strongest constituent of Janata, after 
Jan Sangh (People’s Association). Four junior ministers belonging to 
the group also resigned. The BLD and its leaders are nonetheless stil! 
in the Janata party, and efforts are being made to reconcile the 
differences between Desai and Charan Singh. 
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E.M.S. Namboodiripad, General Secretary of the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist), pictured in the 
late 1960’s, when, for the second time, he was serv- 
ing as Chief Minister of Kerala. 


— Wide World. 


M—suddenly joined together and, along with sev- 
eral non-Communist groups, installed united front 
regimes. Both regimes, especially the one in West 
Bengal, immediately came into conflict with the 
central government. Mrs. Gandhi’s tactic was to 
exploit the differences between the two Communist 
parties and thus to wean the CPI away from its 
coalition with the CPI-M. In so doing, it should be 
noted, she had Soviet help readily available. During 
the 1969-72 period, then, the CPI-M came under 
attack not only by the central Congress government 
and the Congress party but also by the CPI (as well 
as the newly formed Maoist party). 

In Kerala, Mrs. Gandhi ousted the CPI-M from 
power rather easily. After new elections in 1970, a 
united front government headed by the CPI and 
embracing the Congress party and other non-Com- 
munist parties but not the CPI-M, took office.” Such 
a Coalition government lasted until 1976, when it 
gave way toa similar coalition government in which 
the Congress party was the leading element. In 
West Bengal, Mrs. Gandhi found it more difficult to 


displace the CPI-M. Twice, by presidential decree, 
she dismissed the united front government. But 
the CPI-M fought back doggedly in elections, dem- 
onstrating its increasing influence among the rural 
and urban poor. In the elections of February 1969, 
for example, it captured 80 of the 280 seats in the 
West Bengal legislature, while the Congress party 
won only 55. The CPI-M’s share of the valid votes, 
however, was much smaller than that of the Con- 
gress party—19.97 percent as against 41.32 per- 
cent. In the elections of March 1971, the CPI-M 
received 31.98 percent of the valid votes and 111 
seats; the Congress party got only 28.20 percent 
and 103 seats. But even though the CPI-M’s allies 
obtained an additional 12 seats, the party did not 
command an absolute majority in the legislature; 
hence, it was not permitted to form the government. 
Finally, in the elections of 1972 (which the CPI-M 
claimed were rigged), the Congress party recap- 
tured West Bengal, reducing the CPI-M to insignif- 
icance in legislative terms.? By 1972, then, Mrs. 
Gandhi had removed the CPI-M from the seats of 
power in both Kerala and West Bengal. 

Subjected to systematic oppression, the CPI-M 
went into hibernation.? Furthermore, many of its 
cadres came seriously to doubt that the party could 
ever capture power through elections, even at the 
local level.!° As early as 1972, at its Ninth Congress 
(at Madurai, in Tamil Nadu), the CPI-M warned 
that Mrs. Gandhi was moving toward a one-party 
dictatorship. “The existence of all democratic par- 
ties is being threatened,” it declared. “Those who 
swear by the constitution, who stand by the par- 
liamentary path as well as others realise that con- 
stitutional liberties, including the right to vote, are 


7. In the midterm election of September 1970, the CPI-M and its 
allies won 43 seats in a house of 133; the CPI-Congress combination 
won 68. Although the CPI-M’s votes rose from 1.5 million in 1967 to 1.7 
million in 1970, its share of the vote dropped about 1 percent in 1970, to 
22.55 percent of the valid votes. However, the Congress faction led by 
Mrs. Gandhi suffered a much greatėr erosion of position. Its votes fell 
from 2.2 million in 1967 to 1.6 million in 1970, and its share of the valid 
votes decreased from 25.43 percent in 1967 to 18.7 percent in 1970. 

8. The Congress party won 216 seats, and its ally, the CPI, 35. In 
contrast, the CPI-M garnered a mere 14 seats, and its allies, 5. With 
respect to share of the vote, however, the Congress received 31.98 
percent of the total ballots, while the CPI-M got 27.61 percent—merely 
5 percent less than in 1971. The CPI-M declared that there had been 
“wholesale rigging of an entire election” and boycotted the legislature. 

9. See the interview with Promode Dasgupta, party leader of the 
CPI-M in West Bengal, in The Statesman (Calcutta), Nov. 24, 1976. He 
said that in 1976 at least 3,000 party members in West Bengal had either 
left the party or had been expelled (membership in April had been 
28,700). Twenty-four out of 26 local committees in the greater Calcutta 
area, he went on, had been dismantled, and much of the party 
organization had gone underground. 

10. The Statesman, Dec. 11, 1975. 
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no longer secure under Congress rule.’’!! 

The CPI-M’s tactical response to government 
Suppression varied. In 1974-75, because of its 
prejudices against most of the right-wing opposition 
parties, it gave only limited support to the populist 
anti-Indira Gandhi movement. (At its 10th Congress 
in April 1978 it admitted this had been a mistake.) 
During the Emergency of 1975-76, however, it took 
a greater part in the underground struggle against 
authoritarian rule, thus incurring the arrest of more 
than a thousand of its cadres.!* In contrast, the 
CPI (like Moscow) stood firmly by Mrs. Gandhi; it 
dubbed the 1974-75 struggle an “offensive of right 
'reaction” and (like the USSR) gave its wholehearted 
support to the government during the first year of 
the Emergency.!s 

The parliamentary and state elections of 1977-78 
completely reversed the political fortunes of the 
two Communist parties. Allied with the Congress 
party, the CPI went down to defeat too, its political 
line in a shambles. At its 11th Congress in April 
1978, the CPI admitted that its support for the 
Emergency had been a major political error, but it 
nonetheless designated Janata as its primary enemy 
and maintained its electoral connections with both 
Congress factions. At the same time, it sought unity 
with the CPI-M with a view to building up a national 
alternative of “left and democratic forces.”!4 (On 
the extreme left, the Maoists were split. One group, 
which called itself the CPI-ML, returned to the par- 
liamentary path; several factions moved closer to 
the CPI-M; and the rest strove without success to 





11. CPI-M, Political Resolution, Calcutta, April 1972. 

12. CPI-M, Political Resolution, 1978, paragraphs 70, 74, and 119. 
During the Emergency, one of the controversies that tore at the CPI-M 
had to do with the degree to which it should participate in the anti- 
Emergency struggle. The political resolution adopted at the 10th 
Congress mentions Kerala, but not West Bengal, in describing the 
CPI-M’s efforts against the Emergency. My own information is that 
some of the district-level cadres in West Bengal pressed the leadership 
for a more active role in the democratic struggle than the latter was 
ready to approve. Part of the CPI-M leadership seemed to echo the 
CPI perception of the Congress party. See, for example, Harikishen 
Singh’s article in People’s Democracy (Calcutta), Nov. 12, 1976; and 
the party’s appeal to “Left-oriented Elements in the Congress,” ibid., 
Nov. 7, 1976. These articles suggested that the CPI-M, like the CPI, was 
trying to differentiate between “progressive” and “reactionary” 
Congress party members. Jyoti Basu confessed that there was “some 
confusion” in the party on this issue. Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), 
Nov. 25, 1976. 

13. For the CPI role during the Emergency, see this author’s 
chapter “Communism Further Divided,” in Hart, op. cit. In 
the second year of the Emergency, the CPI protested the rise of Sanjay 
Gandhi, son of Indira Gandhi, and incurred the grave displeasure of both. 
Sanjay Gandhi hit back by resurrecting the united CP!I’s “anti- 
nationalist” role during World War IlI. This acrimony, however, did not 
stand in the way of the CPI’s electoral alliance with the Congress party. 
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CPI-M figure and West Bengal Chief Minister Jyoti 
Basu pictured in a police van upon his arrest after 
dismissal of his united front government in 1970. 


—Asoke Bose. 


form a Maoist party which did not slavishly imitate 
the Maoist revolutionary model.!*) 


14. Both the CPI and CPI-M have committed themselves to this short- 
term strategic objective, yet neither party has offered a precise 
definition of the national alternative of ‘left and democratic” forces. 
The difficulty here involves more than semantic problems. For the CPI, 
such an alternative tends to cover Communists of all hues, some 
Socialists, local left groups, the Official Congress, and sections in the 
Indira Gandhi Congress—but neither Janata as a party nor any of its 
constituents. The CPI-M’s concept of “left and democratic forces” 
seems to include the CPI, those “Naxals” (i.e., Maoist cadres) who 
have been cooperating with the CPI-M, “progressive” elements in 
Janata (probably sections of the Congress faction), and local leftist 
groups—but by no means Indira Congress. At the same time, because 
the left forces in India are relatively small and scattered, neither 
Communist group’s concept of a national alternative of “left and 
democratic forces” has any precision whatsoever. In reality, each now 
uses the phrase to refer vaguely to some kind of relationship with the 
parties of the bourgeoisie. What a viable “left and democratic” 
alternative might be can emerge only in the crucible of struggle. 

15. The vast majority of the “Naxals” have either resumed more 
normal avocations or are frustrated. The group that has returned to the 
parliamentary line is led by Satyanarayan Singh, of Bihar; it won one 
seat in the West Bengal legislature in the June elections and one in 
Assam in the February 1978 elections. Groups led by Jangal Santhal 
and Ashim Chatterji have gravitated toward the CPI-M. The Left Front 
(continued on page 6) 
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Young members of the Communist Party of India (Marxist), or CPI-M, staff a voter information booth in 








Uttarpara (near Calcutta) during the June 1977 campaign for elections to the West Bengal state assem- 
bly, then still under the control of a coalition headed by the Congress party. Election posters at the rear 
call for a general mobilization to bring about release of political prisoners. 


The CPI-M in contrast, fought the elections of 
1977-78 in alliance with the Janata (except in West 
Bengal, where the local unit of Janata refused to 
link up with the CPI-M for state elections despite 
the central leadership’s pleadings!®). At the na- 
tional level, the CPI-M’s gains were not impressive. 
In the election of March 1977, it returned only 22 
of its candidates to the Lok Sabha. Of these, 17 
came from West Bengal; none, from Kerala. It partly 
compensated for its setback in Kerala by winning 
three seats in the hitherto impregnable Congress 





government in West Bengal has facilitated a reconciliation by releasing 
all “Naxalite” prisoners except those against whom charges have been 
made by other state governments and have not so far been withdrawn. 
Recently, one Maoist group has been showing some activity reminiscent 
of the violent tactics of 1969-71. 

16. The Janata party in West Bengal was led, until June 1978, by 
P. C. Sen, the man whom the united front had dislodged as chief minister 
in 1967. He rejected the CPI-M’s offer of an electoral alliance with 
Janata in the state elections even though the central leadership of 
Janata preferred such a pact. However, the Bengal Janata is split with 
respect to the CPI-M and the Left Front regime. A strong minority faction 
led by Biman Mitra is inclined to cooperate with the Marxist-led 
government. 


—Santosh Basak-Gamma/Liaison. 


citadel of Maharashtra. Subsequently, in the Lok 
Sabha itself, the CPI-M has continued the alliance 
with Janata. 

At the state level, the CPI-M made spectacular 
gains in West Bengal, Tripura, and Assam. In West 
Bengal, it won an absolute majority, with 177 seats 
in a house of 293; its Left Front partners cornered 
53 more seats. Janata obtained only 29 seats, while 
the Congress party got 20.17 In Tripura, the CPI-M 
conceded only four of the 60 seats in the legislature 
to a local tribal group and none to the Janata, the 
Congress, or the CPI. In Assam, where it previously 
had no legislative presence whatsoever, the CPI-M 
fielded 26 candidates, 11 of whom won and 9 of 
whom very nearly won. With an independent legis- 
lator joining it after the election, the CPI-M is the 





17. It should be noted, however, that only 54 percent of the electorate 
cast valid votes. Of these, the Left Front got 35.9 percent; the Congress 
22.5 percent; Janata, 20.6 percent; and the CPI, 2.5 percent. Asa 
consequence of its showing, the CPI-M won more than 75 percent of the 
seats in 10 of the 16 districts in West Bengal. In 1971, it had won more 
than 50 percent of the seats in only five districts. 
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second largest group, after Janata, in the Assam 
assembly.'® The CPI-M supports the Janata minority 
government, which is headed by a socialist; how- 
ever, the party has refused to join in a coalition in 
which it cannot play a catalytic role. 

Apart from these three states, the CPI-M made 
few gains. It won 12 seats in Tamil Nadu, 9 in Ma- 
harashtra, and 8 each in Punjab and Andhra Pra- 
desh. But those totals were not insignificant con- 
Sidering the general instability of state politics in 
India. 

As soon as the three rounds of polls were com- 
pleted in February 1978, the CPI-M began prepara- 
tions for its 10th Congress. At the numerous party 
conferences held all over the country, from the 
local-committee level to the state level, official 
stocktaking revealed that the party’s total member- 
ship in 1978 stood at 100,000 or a mere 25,000 
more than it had been in 1967. Kerala, as before, 
led with some 40,000 members. In West Bengal, 
however, membership had nearly doubled since 
1967—standing at about 30,000 in early 1978.19 
Though the bulk of the membership was still in 
Kerala and West Bengal, significant increases had 
been recorded in Tamil Nadu, Punjab, Andhra Pra- 
desh, and Assam. Moreover, the party had been 
able to set up district-level committees in all but 
two or three states. 

At the party congress itself, held in April in Jul- 
lundhur, Punjab, 188 of the 572 delegates were 
from district committees; 21 more, from grass-roots 
party units. As for the class character of the dele- 
gates, most came from the urban middle class and 
middle and rich peasantry. Only 83 were poor peas- 
ants or landless agricultural laborers. In terms of 


the delegates’ ages, the CPI-M is not young: only 


18. The only in-depth analysis of the CPI-M and Left Front electoral 
base in Assam to have appeared so far in India can be found in Seema 
Guha, “The Left Base in Assam,” Perspective (Calcutta), July 1978. In 
1967, when the CPI-M made its debut in Assam, it fielded 17 candidates, 
none of whom won, and its share of the valid votes cast was 3 percent. 
The party put up 20 candidates in 1972, and again all lost. 

In March 1978, the CPI-M boasted 1,899 members in Assam, and it had 
eight district committees and three local committees attached to the 
state committee. One hundred thirty-three delegates and 25 observers 
attended the 10th conference of the state committee in March. Of the 
delegates, 23 were poor peasants; 16, middle peasants; 8, workers; 34, 
middle-class employees; and 68, from the lower middle class. Forty-seven 
delegates came from the peasant front; 29, from the trade unions. Forty- 
two of the delegates were younger than 30. As many as 106 of the 
delegates had joined the party after 1964. See People’s Democracy, 
June 11, 1978. 

19. The CPI-M probably has about 50,000 candidate members. 

20. Communist Party of India (Marxist), Political-Organisational 
Report of the West Bengal State Committee (in Bengali, for delegates 
only), Calcutta, February 1978, p. 46. 

21. CPI-M, Political Resolution, New Delhi, May 1978. 


33 delegates were 33 years old or less. AS many 
delegates had university degrees as not, and only 
25 percent of the delegates had joined the party 
after it split off from the CPI in 1964. 

All in all, it was hardly the picture of a growing 
and expanding party. It is little wonder that the 
Politburo and Central Committee elected at the 
congress consisted almost entirely of older Com- 
munists. However, the congress resolved to double 
the national membership in two years, and the or- 
ganizational report adopted by the West Bengal 
party conference declared that the “time had come 
to increase the [state party’s] membership a hun- 
dred fold.’’2° 

The 10th CPI-M Congress approved a political 
resolution stressing the defense of parliamentary 
democracy and democratic rights and liberties.?! 
According to the resolution, the CPI-M was the only 
group that had, as far back as 1972, anticipated 
the authoritarian regime of Mrs. Gandhi, but even 
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Nripen Chakraborty, Chief Minister of the state 
government of Tripura, run by the Communist Party 
of India (Marxist) since the February 1978 elections. 





—Asoke Bose. 
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the CPI-M had not foreseen that a large part of the 
‘‘bourgeois-landlord ruling class” would itself spear- 
head the struggle for democracy, and therefore had 
not initially reacted correctly to this development. 
India was now witnessing, the resolution went on, 
not merely a crisis of the “bourgeois-landlord” po- 
litical system but also the “sharpest conflict ever” 
within the ruling class. Such circumstances made 
it possible to establish “broad and wide resistance 
to the emergency and dictatorial rule.” The demo- 
cratic ‘“bourgeois-landlord” parties—i.e., the Ja- 
nata coalition—continued to play an important role 
in the struggle for democracy and against dictator- 
ship, a struggle that would bring “many vacillations 
and changeovers from one camp to another.” The 
Indira Congress, the resolution stated, represented 
the antidemocratic, dictatorial forces and tenden- 
cies. Though it had been mauled in the elections, it 
was still strong in most parts of the country and 
was becoming stronger as a result of Janata’s fail- 
ure to develop as a cohesive body and to deepen 
the social content of democracy: 


The authoritarian dictatorship has been removed 
with the electoral defeat of the Congress and the 
restoration of civil liberties and democratic rights. 





But the anti-emergency struggle and the electoral 
victory have not led to a shift in the balance of 
forces in favour of the working class, that is, the 
masses have not moved away from the influence of 
bourgeois parties and started rallying round an al- 
ternative leadership. 


According to the resolution, then, the prevailing 
correlation of forces in India required the CPI-M to 
nourish its alliance with Janata and at the same 
time to move slowly toward a left and democratic 
national alternative. 

Toward the end of July 1978, the CPI-M Polit- 
buro, meeting in Calcutta, reinforced this position. 
It declared categorically that there was at present 
no alternative to Janata rule if the authoritarian 
forces were to be kept at bay.?? 





Party Influence and Outlook 





In the confusing and fragmented world of Indian 
politics of the late 1970’s, the CPI-M plays a small 
but significant role. At'the national level, its politi- 


22. The Statesman, July 24, 1978. 





The July 1978 meeting in Calcutta of the Politburo of the Communist Party of India (Marxist). On the left, 


holding a teacup, is party General Secretary E.M.S. Namboodiripad, and to his left is West Bengal Chief 


Minister and CPI-M Politburo member Jyoti Basu. 


— Asoke Bose. 
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cal alliance with Janata for the restoration of de- 
mocracy in India has brought it into the mainstream 
of Indian politics. The Janata government can cer- 
tainly rule without the support of the CPI-M’s tiny 
faction in the Lok Sabha. But it doubtlessly values 
the Marxist connection because of the CPI-M’s solid, 
if regional, support base among the urban and rural 
poor—especially since Mrs. Gandhi’s personal 
popularity with the masses in most parts of India 
appears to be steadily increasing.23 For its part, 
the CPI-M has used the alliance to wield influence 
far in excess of its own organizational or parliamen- 
tary strength. 

At the state level, the CPI-M’s influence is con-- 
fined, as already noted, to certain regions. In the 
east, it governs two states—West Bengal and Tri- 
pura. It has also demonstrated surprising strength 
in adjoining Assam, where the minority Janata re- 
gime needs its support. Indeed, there has been 
some journalistic speculation that the Indian east 
may go “red” in the next decade. On the west coast, 
in distant Kerala, the CPI-M is the largest political 
force, and only the combined efforts of its oppo- 
nents, including the rival CPI, keep it out of power. 
In large, prosperous, and politically crucial Ma- 
harashtra, the newly formed Progressive Demo- 
cratic Front coalition (Janata and a breakaway Con- 
gress faction are the principal parties) requires the 
CPI-M’s support.24 Apart from West Bengal, Tri- 
pura, Kerala, and Assam, however, the CPI-M has 
a noticeable presence only in three state legisla- 
tures, those of Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra, and Pun- 
jab. In the sprawling Hindu-speaking Indian heart- 
land, its organization is still skeletal, and its legis- 
lative presence, negligible.2° But in all, the CPI-M 
governs 52 million people, about 8 percent of the 
total population of India. At the local level, there- 
fore, it plays the role of a ruling party—much as the 
Italian Communist Party has done in Italy. 

Amid fragmented politics and a dispersal of 





23. Janata has won most of the by-elections held to the Lok Sabha and 
the state legislatures in 1977-78 but lost a crucial contest in Uttar 
Pradesh to the candidate of the Indira Congress. A public opinion poll 
printed in the Delhi journal /ndia Today, June 16, 1978, claimed that 56 
percent of those sampled in the metropolitan areas of Delhi, Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras wanted Mrs. Gandhi to return to power, and 37 
percent preferred Janata rule. 

24. The Congress party’s loss of power in Maharashtra is of 
considerable political significance. Maharashtra was the birthplace of 
the Congress party, and it had remained politically loyal to the Congress 
since India’s independence. Uttar Pradesh in the north and Maharashtra 
in the west were the foundation of Congress power until the late 1960’s 
when Uttar Pradesh temporarily slipped out of the Congress’s grasp. In 
Maharashtra, the breakaway group that toppled the government in July 
1978 belonged to the Official Congress party. 
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Cadres of the CPI-M explain the programs of their 
party’s West Bengal government to local citizens. 





— Asoke Bose. 


power, the CPI-M has by no means abandoned its 
strategic goal of creating a “left and democratic” 
national alternative. But it has had to move cau- 
tiously. It has chosen discretion over adventure and 
has preferred to nurse its alliance with Janata rather 
than to leap forward boldly. Hence, for the short 
term, it has adopted what may be called a “govern 





25. We have already noted the numbers of seats that the CPI-M 
captured in West Bengal, Tripura, Assam, Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra, 
Punjab, and Andhra Pradesh. In addition, the party had 1 successful 
candidate in Rajasthan, 1 in Uttar Pradesh, 1 in Orissa, 4 in Bihar, and 
17 in Kerala. The CPI, in contrast, won 23 seats in Kerala; 21 in Bihar; 

9 in Uttar Pradesh; 7 in Punjab; 5 each in Assam, Andhra Pradesh, and 
Tamil Nadu; 2 in West Bengal; and 1 each in Pondicherry and 
Maharashtra. The CPI claimed “notable success” in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, 
and Tamil Nadu. See New Age (Delhi), July 17, 1977. 

Historically, political ideas and movements in India have been 
generated in the coastal states but have had to be “nationalized” in 
the Hindi-speaking area to become the mainstream. This is how the 
Congress movement and party became predominant. Janata was able to 
capture power because it swept the whole of the Hindi-speaking north. 
The weakness of the Communists, particularly the CPI-M, in the entire 
Hindi region is a great roadblock to the spatial expansion of the 
movement. This weakness keeps the CPI-M remote from the threshold 
of power at the national level. 
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and mobilize” tactical line in order to achieve its 
twin goals of consolidating and expanding its or- 
ganization and influence. 

This “govern and mobilize” line, which the CPI- 
M is pursuing in West Bengal and Tripura, deserves 
special mention in several respects. First, there is 
simply the proposition that “we can govern better.” 
The CPI-M wishes to project the image of an honest 
and capable ruler, one that will govern according 
to the accepted norms of parliamentary democracy. 
In the states in which it holds power, therefore, the 
CPI-M’s program is modest: moderate reform and 
governmental efficiency and integrity. 

Second, the notion that ‘‘we can govern better” 
rests ultimately on an optimistic assessment of 
current Indian politics. The CPI-M believes that the 
government now in power in Delhi, unlike the pre- 
vious Congress party regimes, will allow the CPI-M 
to govern. With Janata, that is, the CPI-M can co- 
operate and compete at the same time.?° The CPI- 
M thus considers its current political position safer 
and more durable than its position a decade ago. 
For example, after proclaiming that “the durability 
of the left front government is a particularly impor- 
tant requisite of the advance of the left and demo- 
cratic forces all over India,” the political-organiza- 
tional report adopted at the West Bengal CPI-M 
conference in January-February 1978 added that 
the “climate is now favorable” for both “defending 
and stabilising” the Left Front regime in that state 
and elsewhere.?7 

Third, “govern and mobilize” is not to be solely 
bourgeois parliamentarism. Rather, it has an extra- 
parliamentary, “Leninist” content—namely, mobi- 
lization. In order to govern better, especially to push 
the government’s program through a sometimes 
reluctant bureaucracy, the party must mobilize not 
only party support but also, through party organiza- 
tions, mass support at the grass-roots level—both 
within and outside West Bengal and Tripura.?® 

Finally, it is obvious that in the CPI-M’s “govern 
and mobilize” model, the party and government 
must work in close coordination. Specifically, it is 
essential that the government function strictly 
under the guidance of the party. In West Bengal, 
for example, policy and major program decisions 
are made first at the topmost party level, then proc- 


26. In 1968-69, a confrontation arose between the united front regimes 
and the Gandhi government at the Center. The CPI-M accused the 
Center of treating the state governments as “colonies” and posited 
that its confrontation with the Center was part of the class struggle 
going on in India. See Sen Gupta, Communism in Indian Politics, 

Chaps. 6-7. 





essed in the Left Front Coordinating Committee 
(on which all allied parties are represented), and 
subsequently transmitted to the government as 
“recommendations.” Thus, the gradualist, incre- 
mental style of government goes hand in hand with 
bold, at times breathtaking, ventures in political 
mobilization and base consolidation. 

Since a “left and democratic” national alternative 
is also the immediate strategic objective of the rival 
CPI and since several ‘fraternal parties,” including 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) 
have been coaxing the two rival Communist parties 
to move closer together, the reunion of Communist 
minds and muscles has become a polemical issue 
between the two groups. On April 13, 1978, the top 
leaders of both parties met in New Delhi for the 
first time since the 1964 split and agreed on a pro- 
gram of limited unity in action on specific issues 
on the trade union, youth, and kisan (peasant) 
fronts. In May, the CPI National Council urged the 
CPI-M to advance this limited accord to cover united 
political action and even reunion, but the CPI-M 
leaders summarily rejected the overture as an “‘ultra- 
leftist” gimmick. They pointed out that basic stra- 
tegic and tactical differences between the two par- 
ties remain unresolved, and charged that the CPI 
was trying to deceive the growing number of dissi- 
dents in the CPI and to cover up the CPI leadership’s 
resistance to a radical modification of its discred- 
ited political line. 

The most fundamental difference between the 
two groups related to their perceptions of the bour- 
geois parties. In the CPI’s eyes, Janata was the 
party of right reaction in league with the imperialist 
powers, and the CPI wanted the CPI-M to break 
away from Janata. The CPI-M, on the other hand, 
saw its alliance with Janata as essential to the 
struggle for democracy and against dictatorship. 
Moreover, the CPI-M leaders argued that the emer- 
gence of a left and democratic alternative was in- 
extricably linked with this struggle. They insisted, 
therefore, that the CPI terminate its ties with the 
two Congress factions before any concrete steps 


27. CPI-M, Political-Organisational Report . . ., pp. 53-54. The political 
resolution of the CPI-M 10th Congress said: “In this vital struggle [for a 
left and democratic alternative] the left front ministries headed by our 
party in West Bengal and Tripura have tried to play an important role. 
The spectacular victory of the left alliance headed by us in West Bengal 
defeating both the Congress and the Janata has made it the object of 
admiration of wide sections of masses, who are watching every step 
taken by the ministry and are in full support of its measures.” CPI-M, 
Political Resolution, pp. 42-43. 

28. “Once Volatile Indian State Peaceful under Red Rule,” The New 
York Times, Jan. 26, 1978. 
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could be taken toward political unity or reunion.?? 

Relations with the Soviet Union is another issue 
that divides the two Communist parties. The CPI 
charges that the CPI-M is “anti-Soviet,” while the 
CPI-M, of course, denies the charge.39° CPI-M 
leaders maintain that they still admire the Soviet 
Union, but that they have long since ceased to 
worship it. At its Ninth Congress in 1972, the CPI- 
M adopted a stance of equidistance from the CPSU 
and the Chinese Communist Party (CCP). At the 
10th Congress and thereafter, the CPI-M seems to 
have defined equidistance as its right to cultivate 
the friendship of the two giant Communist party- 
states on its own terms and to criticize the foreign 
and domestic policies of both. The political resolu- 
tion adopted at the 10th Congress to a large extent 
mirrored the CPSU’s world view, but the delegates 
persuaded the party leadership to delete from the 
draft resolution a paragraph that appeared to many 
to tilt toward Moscow. (Older CPI-M members are 
more favorably inclined toward the Soviet Union 
than are younger members.) The final resolution 
treated the USSR and the People’s Republic of 
China on a par and expressed the desire that India 
build friendly relations with a// socialist countries. 

With regard to Peking, the CPI-M rejects the 
Chinese world view and is very critical of the PRC’s 


29. Coaxing by “friends and well-wishers” of the Indian Communist 
movement was admitted by M. Basavapunniah in a polemical article in 
People’s Democracy, Oct. 23, 1977. It had already transpired that some 
Soviet “academics” had met with CPI-M leaders. Ibid., Aug. 7, 1977. For 
an analysis of the polemics and of the two parties’ respective stands on 
unity, see the present author’s ‘The Great Non-dialogue between the 
CPI-M and CPI,” Perspective, December 1977, and his ‘Left Unity Is 
Still a Distant and (Somewhat Faded) Dream,” ibid., August 1978. 

30. On the PCI charge, see Mohit Sen’s polemical article in New Age, 
Aug. 28, 1977. This charge has been repeated several times since then. 
On behalf of the CPI-M, Basavapunniah said that the party was ‘not 
unfriendly” toward the Soviet Union. See People’s Democracy, Apr. 16, 
1978. 

31. After Leonid Brezhnev’s New Delhi visit in 1973, the CPI-M wrote: 
“It would... be an illusion to think that the economic problems facing 
the nation can be solved only by strengthening relations with the Soviet 
Union .... While we welcome every step that is taken to strengthen 
the relations of friendship and cooperation between the two countries, 
we deplore that the Soviet leaders go on praising the bourgeois-landlord 
Government in our country as progressive in every respect, totally 
ignoring the basic class character of the regime. How could Brezhnev 
himself and all the other leaders of the Soviet Union have made such 
pronouncements... ?’’ People’s Democracy, Dec. 2, 1973. Emphasis in 
original. The article was written by Basavapunniah, who was then 
editing the party weekly. E. M.S. Namboodiripad, the CPI-M General 
Secretary, is the present editor. 

32. According to Basavapunniah, some Soviet “academicians” have 
had discussions with CPI-M leaders; no contact has been made at the 
party level. People’s Democracy, Aug. 7, 1977. US diplomats and 
academics have also begun to take an interest in the CPI-M model in 
West Bengal. Officials of the US embassy in New Delhi have met with 
party leaders, and American scholars visiting Calcutta try to see Chief 
Minister Jyoti Basu. 
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Members of a goodwill delegation from the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China at a Calcutta public recep- 
tion given in its honor in May 1978 by the Left 
Front government of West Bengal. Seated to the 
immediate right of the standing Chinese visitor is 
West Bengal Chief Minister Jyoti Basu; to the /eft, 
one removed, is Promode Dasgupta, leader of the 
CPI-M in West Bengal. 


—Asoke Bose. 


activities in Vietnam and Africa; however, it not only 
desires the restoration of friendly relations between 
India and China but also wishes to make a contri- 
bution to that end. In May 1978, for example, the 
Left Front government in West Bengal gave an offi- 
cial public reception in Calcutta to a visiting good- 
will delegation from the PRC; in July and August, it 
organized a festival of Chinese films. At the same 
time, the CPI-M Politburo, meeting in Calcutta in 
July, blamed China for the present crisis between 
Peking and Hanoi. 

The CPI-M’s independence of the two giant Com- 
munist powers has gone a long way to embellish its 
nationalist image—without, so far, drawing any in- 
vective from Moscow or Peking.?! Both Moscow and 
Peking are outwardly cool to the CPI-M, but both 
have established channels of communication with 
its leaders and are keeping a close watch on its 
political style and fortunes.°* What distinguishes 
the CPI-M from most, if not all, other Communist 
groups in the Third World is that although it strongly 
favors expanding friendship between the develop- 
ing countries and the two Communist powers, it 
just as strongly opposes Moscow’s or Peking’s in- 
volvement in their domestic affairs, especially links 
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Jyoti Basu, Chief Minister of the government of 
West Bengal since the June 1977 elections and a 
leading member of the CPI-M. 


— Wide World. 


on the part of either with indigenous revolutionary 
movements in the Third World. As the political res- 
olution of the 10th CPI-M Congress pointed out, 
both the USSR and PRC “‘subordinate the develop- 
ment of revolutionary forces in underdeveloped 
countries to the opportunistic needs of their gov- 
ernments’ foreign policies.’’33 CPI-M leaders com- 
plained even in 1973 that Moscow was, solely in its 
own foreign policy interests, showering undeserved 
encomiums on successive Congress governments, 
governments whose domestic policies were by no 
means progressive, much less socialistic. In May 
1978, E. M. S. Namboodiripad, the CPI-M General 
Secretary, accused the Soviet Union of trying, with 
the help of the CPI, to restore Mrs. Gandhi to power. 
Even though the CPI had admitted that its support 





for the Emergency was a mistake, he pointed out, 
the CPSU had made no such admission.*4 

The CPI-M’s present posture, tuned to the flux 
and flurry of India’s politics rather than to doctri- 
naire precepts handed down from Moscow or Peking, 
is markedly different from its stance of a decade 
ago. The party has taken an increasingly national- 
istic position, it has searched for an /ndian path to 
revolutionary social change, and it has been pride- 
fully independent of the USSR and PRC. Indeed, it 
is the only Communist party in the Third World with 
a viable hope of attaining power to proclaim and 
practice an independent line, a line which seems 
to have made it more amenable to the Indian na- 
tional elite.2° To some degree, also, the CPI-M’s 
tactical line is not unlike that of the Italian Commu- 
nist Party, though the CPI-M leaders are quick to 
point out their differences with the Eurocommu- 
nists.36 

In Indian politics of the late 1970’s, then, the 
CPI-M compels attention both for its domestic vic- 
tories and for its distinctive individuality in the di- 
verse and splintered universe of communism. Since 
both have manifested themselves particularly in 
West Bengal, the activities of the party in that state 
bear detailed scrutiny. 


West Bengal’s “Marxists” 





The CPI-M regards its “govern and mobilize” 
model in West Bengal as a pacesetter for India’s 
troubled and uncertain political journey in the next 
decade. As this writer noted in early 1972,37 the 
CPI-M had already succeeded in building an ex- 
tensive support base among West Bengal’s rural 
poor by implementing a tactical line of controlled 





33. CPI-M, Political Resolution, p. 11. 

34. The Statesman, May 18, 1978. 

35. The Jan Sangh, now the strongest constituent group in Janata and 
traditionally anti-Communist, has a benign view of the CPI-M because 
it is “an independent communist party.” 

36. Unlike the CPI, the CPI-M does not condemn Eurocommunism as 
“anti-Soviet.” The CPI-M stance is that all Communist movements are 
contextual. For the breakdown of international discipline, the CPI-M 
blames the CPSU and the CCP almost equally. 

At the same time, CPI-M leaders strongly refute comparisons between 
the CPI-M and Eurocommunism. ‘‘We believe in the dictatorship of 
the proletariat,” one of them told this analyst, but a little later he added: 
“If we come to power in the democratic process, we shall preserve and 
strengthen democracy with all democratic freedoms and liberties 
constitutionally guaranteed.” 

37. “Indian Communism and the Peasantry,” Problems of 
Communism, January-February 1972, pp. 1-17. This thesis was 
subsequently contested by Donald S. Zagoria (see “Kerala and West 
Bengal,” ibid., January-February 1973, pp. 16-27). However, recent events 
would seem to have confirmed it. 
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West Bengal’s food for relief and work program in action: left, a state government office in the town z 
Uluberia where grain is distributed to participants; right, construction on a small scale village irrigation 


project. 


middle farmers some relief from the often com- 
pelling need to sell their produce for whatever price 
the trade is willing to pay, a subsidy of two rupees 
(about US20 cents) per quintal was given to these 
weaker sections when they sold their paddy to offi- 
cial procurement agencies. 

The food for relief and work program, in which the 
Left Front government’s performance was judged 
by New Delhi as India’s best, gave the rural jobless 
one kilogram of wheat (supplied by the central 
government) and two rupees a day for working on 
Small projects such as road building, renovation of 
village water tanks, and digging on small irrigation 
schemes. This program, though humble in ap- 
pearance, is so important that its limited applica- 
tion created resentment among those who could 
not be brought into it because of a paucity of wheat. 
Rural wage earners are jobless for six months in 
the year, and their only source of money is the 
moneylender. Consequently, the food for relief and 
work program saved many of these people from 
hunger and the moneylender. 

The CPI-M-led government has concentrated its 
efforts on the land question, the tensest issue in 
the Indian countryside. Its first steps to bring about 
a solution to this question were measures to secure 
the interests of nearly 3.5 million sharecroppers in 
respect to the land they cultivate and their share of 
the crop, and to help the agricultural wage earner 


—Rajib Bose. 


get the minimum wage of eight rupees (about US90 
cents) a day or something close to it.43 By the end 
of the first harvesting season the Left Front govern- 
ment had succeeded in recording the tilling and 
crop-sharing rights of 20 percent of the sharecrop- 
pers. Moreover, it had decreed that a sharecropper 
with this record could get agricultural credit up to 
600 rupees (about US$75) from a nationalized 
bank. 

It proved more difficult to secure the wage earner 
the minimum daily wage of eight rupees. (Although 
the Congress government had fixed this minimum 
wage by law, landlords had obtained a court injunc- 
tion that made the law inoperative.) Only the rich 
landlord could pay such a daily wage. In many 
areas, the CPI-M peasant cadres persuaded wage 





43. As arule, landlords in India record neither the tilling right of the 
sharecropper nor his share of the harvest. The absence of any record not 
only enables the landlord to evict the sharecropper but also prevents 
the sharecropper from obtaining bank credit for cultivation purposes, 
because he is unable to produce any legally owned asset. Since the 
advent of the “green revolution,” hundreds of thousands of 
sharecroppers have been thrown off land with assured irrigation. This 
is probably the most notable cause of agrarian tension in present-day 
India. 

In West Bengal, during the united front regime of 1967-70, the 
government, with the active help of peasant militants, identified 600,000 
acres of land that landlords were holding in excess of the ceilings 
fixed by law; about half this land was distributed to landless peasants. 
When the Congress party recaptured power in 1972, about half the 
land distributed was taken away and returned to its former “owners.” 
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earners to take much less, thereby pleasing the 
middle peasant but causing some resentment among 
landless agricultural laborers and enabling opposi- 
tion groups to charge the CPI-M with “betraying” 
the interests of the poorest sections of the rural 
population. 

When the first harvesting season came in No- 
vember 1977, the government announced that the 
actual tiller of the land alone has the right to the 
harvest. If the tiller happens to be a jotedar (land- 
lord), however, he must give 25 percent of the crop 
to the sharecropper whose services he dispensed 
with for that season.** At the same time, the jotedar 
must register the name of the sharecropper he 
employs so that the sharecropper can gain legal 
recognition of his status as sharecropper. 

This land policy, together with the revenue and 
levy policies laid down earlier, *° won the CPI-M 


44. The jotedar is sometimes distinguished from the capitalist farmer 
in that his ownership is limited to 50-100 acres (a good part of it held 
illegally), and he is reluctant to invest his earnings to increase his crop. 
In eastern India, the jotedar is also often the village moneylender. 

45. Small and medium landowners were exempted from the payment 
of land revenue. 

46. For acomprehensive survey of the Left Front regime’s land policy, 





and the Left Front government the support of the 
Sharecroppers, vast sections of agricultural wage 
earners, and a significant segment of the middle 
peasants, and produced a relatively peaceful har- 
vesting season.*© Only the rich farmers remained 
entirely aloof.*” 

In both the formulation and implementation of 
these policies, peasant mobilization—through the 
party and its kisan front—played a very important 
part. Within three months of the Left Front’s taking 
of power, CPI-M cadres organized thousands of 
peasant meetings, rallies, processions, sit-ins, and 
petitionings throughout West Bengal in order to 
generate demands, explain the government’s pro- 
grams and policies, and put pressure on a lethargic 
bureaucracy to implement the decisions announced. 
A tiered program of mobilization led in these first 
six months to the construction of a three-level peas- 


see this writer's “Peasant Mobilisation in West Bengal,” Perspective, 
January 1978, and “Fruits of Peasant Mobilisation in West Bengal,” 
ibid., February 1978. This mobilization style is quite different from.the 
style of the late 1960’s. Cf. the author’s “Indian Communism and the 
Peasantry.” 

47. For a typical example of how the rich peasants were isolated, see 
People’s Democracy, Dec. 25, 1977. 





A rally of West Bengal agricultural workers eny and addressed by the CPI-M. 


—Asoke Bose. 
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ant base linking the village through the block to the 
district-level organization.*® At the district and 
block levels, all-party committees were set up to 
oversee policy implementation, to correct excesses, 
and to settle disputes through mediation and con- 
ciliation.49 In certain areas, rich peasants were sub- 
jected to “social boycott,” and a systematic cam- 
paign was conducted against police and officials 
suspected of ‘‘conspiring against the left front 
government.’’° 

Soon after the end of the harvesting season, the 
Left Front government announced its boldest polit- 
ical decision so far—to hold elections to the three- 
tier panchayat (village council) system on the basis 
of full participation by political parties. This deci- 
sion was indeed a break from tradition. For many 
years, as part of the Congress party’s (and now 
Janata’s) social engineering, the villages of India 
have remained “united” and beyond the pale of 
politics. At this level, therefore, elections have tra- 
ditionally been ‘‘partyless.” In reality, however, 
‘“‘partyless’”’ elections have helped the rich land- 
owning class and its allies capture the levers of 
power and resources throughout the Indian coun- 
tryside. Moreover, since no panchayat elections 
have been held in most of the states for 10-15 
years, this rural power structure has been consoli- 
dated. The CPI-M’s sponsorship of full participa- 
tion by political parties thus represents a blow to 
the status quo in the India countryside.°! 





48. This is described in some detail in the articles mentioned in note 
46. A block is a group of villages. Formed as part of the community 
development program, it has since become an integral part of the Indian 
rural administrative architecture. 

49. The style of the Left Front government includes working through 
public committees. In Calcutta city, for example, citizens’ committees 
have been set up in all municipal wards to resolve local issues pertaining 
to the demolition of structures, the clearing of unauthorized shops 
from the streets, etc. An engineer of the Calcutta Metropolitan 
Development Authority, which receives considerable financial support 
from the World Bank and whose chairman is the chief minister 
himself, told this writer that the committees were very helpful in 
removing obstacles to city improvement programs. 

In the villages, local committees have reduced litigation to a degree 
that has alarmed lawyers and a whole set of social elements that has 
flourished for hundreds of years on endless court cases relating to all 
manner of rural disputes and tensions, especially over land. A great 
portion of rural indebtedness is due to peasant litigation. 

50. This, once again, is part of the style of the CPI-M and the Left 
Front regime. In contrast to the rest of India, the Left Front regime 
does not defend the entire bureaucracy and police but differentiates 
between those elements who are willing to cooperate in implementing 
its programs and those who are believed to be resisting implementation. 
The campaign against the latter group is conducted by the party itself 
and by the Left Front Coordinating Committee rather than by the 
government. In contrast to the practice in the late 1960's, Chief 
Minister Basu is now urging government workers to put in an honest 
day’s work. 








A village woman votes in the June 1978 panchayat 
(village council) elections in West Bengal. 


—Asoke Bose. 


On June 4, 1978, an estimated 25 million voters 
in West Bengal elected 56,000 members of pan- 
chayats, panchayat-samities (the middle-level 
council comprising a number of villages), and zila- 
parishads (district-level councils) from an incred- 
ible number of 175,912 candidates. The main con- 
test was between the CPI-M and the Indira Con- 
gress, although Janata, the Official Congress party, 
and the CPI also took the elections most seriously. 
In fact, the Indira Congress, the Official Congress, 
and Janata often combined their resources to put 
up a united front against the CPI-M. For some 6,000 
seats, partners of the Left Front contested against 
one another, and the CPI-M’s relations with its allies 
were soured at the grass-roots level in five districts. 
Reporters noticed an ‘“‘anti-CPI-M wave” and an 
anti-CPI-M front in several districts. 

For its part, the CPI-M mobilized its entire cadre, 
leadership, organizational, and other party re- 
sources. It came up with unprecendented rural 
Support, established its political supremacy in all 


51. For a graphic picture of the rural power structure, see Selbourne, 
op. cit. Panchayat elections have been held in 1978 in several 
states on a ‘‘partyless” basis. For arather superficial analysis of the 
results, see /ndian Express (Delhi), July 25, 1978. 
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An information booth and voter propaganda vehicle of the Communist Party of India (Marxist), CPI-M, in 





Calcutta during the June 1977 campaign for elections to the West Bengal state assembly. 


A strong and unified India can only be one in which 
the democratic aspirations and the distinctiveness 
of the people of the different states are respected 
and not treated with disdain. We are definitely for 
strong states, buton no account do we want a weak 
Centre. The concept of strong states is not neces- 
sarily in contradiction to that of a strong Centre, 
once their respective spheres of authority are clearly 
marked out. 


The memorandum argued the case for devolution 
and decentralization not so much on political as on 
developmental grounds.®! 

Submission of this memorandum was a well- 
timed political move which immediately caught the 
winds of political change in India. The memoran- 





61. Among those who have given limited backing to the West Bengal 
initiative are the chief ministers of Kashmir and Tamil Nadu. Proposals 
for large-scale decentralization of financial power and development 
functions, however, have received wider Support. 

62. The Hindu (Madras), July 17, 1978. 


— Santosh Basak-Gamma/Liaison. 


dum provoked the first national debate in India on 
Center-state relations since the Constitution was 
written more than 25 years ago. While Prime Minister 
Desai predictably rejected the demand as a blow to 
India’s unity and integrity, decentralization seems 
to have found hospitable soil in the politics of frag- 
mentation and the dispersal of power. Over the years, 
centralization has made the states helplessly de- 
pendent on the central government for develop- 
ment resources; Mrs. Gandhi had also reduced the 
chief ministers to puppets in a cynical game of 
power. But the trend is now toward decentraliza- 
tion, and the CPI-M is trying to push it. 

Though most of the chief ministers are reluctant 
at this stage to echo the CPI-M’s demand for a 
devolution of political power, they have begun to 
press the central government for a much larger 
Share of India’s financial resources. A major initia- 
tive in this regard was taken by the five chief minis- 
ters in the south. At a meeting in July 1978, they 
formulated demands for more financial power.® 
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Basu immediately welcomed this initiative and will 
almost certainly take part in a larger conference of 
chief ministers being planned for the fall. The CPI- 
M, then, is in a strategic position to intervene in 
one of the most acute conflicts raging in India: com- 
petition between the national and local elites for 
the larger share of development resources.® 

The reason why the CPI-M is a champion of fed- 
eralism is clear. Its support base is local and re- 
stricted and will remain so for years to come, even 
if it expands to other states. The CPI-M strategy is 
to move toward the apex of power from the base of 
the pyramid. Only if the state governments get more 





63. In July, at the invitation of the West Bengal government, education 
ministers of 10 states met in Calcutta for two days and agreed 
that education should be put back onto the “state list” of subjects 
in the Indian Constitution. Mrs. Gandhi had transferred education to 
the “concurrent list” during the Emergency. The Indian Constitution has 
three lists of subjects— state, concurrent, and central. 


political power and development resources can the 
CPI-M hope to have the political impact it desires 
on the Indian people. Federalism must go hand in 
hand with representative government because an 
authoritarian central government will make it im- 
possible for the CPI-M to govern in the states. The 
CPI-M is therefore in the forefront of India’s struggle 
for democracy, a complex struggle of uncertain out- 
come. 

Today, the possibility of the CPI-M’s holding 
power in the central government either on its own 
or in equal partnership with like-minded forces is 
still remote. But the party will bear continued watch- 
ing for the part it plays in the defense of Indian 
democracy, for the changes it undergoes in the 
interplay of Indian politics, and for the kind of per- 
sonality it acquires as a result of its own—and In- 
dia’s—political experiences. 
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New Conflict in Indochina 


By Sheldon W. Simon 





ndochina, involved in hostilities virtually with- 

out respite since 1941, remains an interna- 

tional tinderbox. With the termination of direct 
US military involvement in 1973 and the Vietnamese 
Communist and Khmer Rouge military victories in 
1975, there was hope that peace would come at 
long last to this troubled region. But the Second In- 
dochina War (1965-75) was not solely a part of the 
global conflict between Communist and US power 
Superimposed on a supposedly peaceful region; 
rather, it occurred in a political, societal, and cul- 
tural context that can be traced back a thousand 
years. As the war came to an end, then, other long- 
Standing tensions and suspicions surfaced—this 
time among Communist movements that had re- 
cently been allied in the struggle against the United 
States. The Socialist Republic of Vietnam (SRV) and 
Cambodia (Democratic Kampuchea), divided by 
centuries-long ethnic animosities as well as by dif- 
ferences in domestic and international policies and 
Styles, were soon engaged in fierce border skir- 
mishes. Vietnam, seeing Cambodia’s forbidding 
internal situation, hopes that the Phnom Penh gov- 
ernment might be replaced with a more amenable 
regime. Cambodia, for its part, fears Hanoi’s inten- 
tions and alleges that Vietnam is bent on incor- 
porating Cambodia into a new Indochina empire. 
Both countries have appealed to world opinion for 
Support, Vietnam having so far been more successful 


Mr. Simon is Professor of Political Science and 
Chairman of the Department of Political Science, 
Arizona State University (Tempe, AZ). He has writ- 
ten extensively on Asian security matters, and his 
recent publications include War and Politics in 
Cambodia, 1974, and an edited volume, The Mili- 
tary and Security in the Third World: Domestic and 
International Impacts, 1978. 


in this respect than has Cambodia. 

Like previous hostilities in Indochina, the current 
Vietnam-Cambodia war has broad security implica- 
tions. Non-Communist neighbors, such as Thailand, 
wish to avoid taking sides politically and thus being 
sucked into the maelstrom. But the two giant Com- 
munist powers—the USSR and the People’s Re- 
public of China (PRC)—have not hesitated to com- 
pete for influence in the region. The PRC has moved 
to obstruct alleged Vietnamese efforts to create a 
hegemonic position lest such regional preeminence 
lead to an alliance with the Soviet Union as part of 
the latter’s encirclement strategy against the PRC. 
Because Peking has viewed both Moscow and Hanoi 
as potentially linked rivals, it has chosen to support 
a recalcitrant Cambodia against what both it and 
Cambodia have interpreted as Vietnamese expan- 
sionism. Moreover, Vietnam has for domestic rea- 
sons begun to move against its resident Chinese; 
as a result, since May 1978 relations between the 
PRC and Vietnam have deterioriated rapidly, prob- 
ably more rapidly than either side intended. For its 
part, the USSR has viewed these developments 
with considerable anticipation, hoping that Viet- 
nam would be willing to compromise its neutrality in 
the Sino-Soviet dispute and perhaps even provide 
missile and naval bases in exchange for increased 
economic and military assistance. 

In 1978, then, Southeast Asia is faced once more 
with military conflict in Indochina, teetering on the 
brink of hostilities on the Sino-Vietnamese bor- 
der, and involved in the competition between great 
powers, namely, the Soviet Union and the PRC. 
Given the current diplomatic positions of both Viet- 
nam and Cambodia, the prospects for a negotiated 
settlement appear bleak. 

This article will be devoted to an analysis of the 
various dimensions of the Vietnam-Cambodia con- 
flict. It will look not only at the conflict itself but 
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also at the conflict’s broader ramifications in the 
region. 

Before we embark on this undertaking, however, 
it is important to sound a note of caution. Direct 
observations of the war or political conditions in 
either Vietnam or Cambodia are almost impossible. 
Both countries remain essentially closed societies. 
Cambodia, especially, seems hermetically sealed 
from the outside world except for a few invited dele- 
gations, whose movements are closely controlled. 
Although Vietnam has permitted greater access to 
outsiders, it too controls where they may go and, 
for the most part, whom they may interview. There- 
fore, this article is based primarily on diplomatic 
handouts, interviews with refugees, and an analysis 





1. For good, brief historical descriptions of the centuries of animosity 
between Vietnam and Cambodia, which may best be compared with the 
ingrained hostility of Greeks and Turks or Hindus and Muslims, see 
Milton Osborne, “Kampuchea and Vietnam: A Historical Perspective,” 
Pacific Community (Tokyo), April 1978, pp. 252-54; and Douglas Pike, 
“The Vietnam-Cambodia Border War, 1978,” paper prepared for the East 
Asian Research Colloquium, Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, George 
Washington University, Washington, DC, April 1978, pp. 1-6. 
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—Jean-Claude Labbe-Gamma/Liaison. 


of each side’s media. The media are particularly 
important, for they project the image of the conflict 
that each side wishes outsiders to have. From each 
side’s media, then, the analyst can create a picture 
of mutual fears and sometimes infer the policies 
designed to cope with these fears. Nevertheless, 
readers should be aware that the information base 
on the Vietnam-Cambodia conflict is both flawed 
and incomplete. 





Historical Background 





Turning first to the origins of the strife, it is well 
to keep in mind that as early as 1000 A.D., the 
Vietnamese state began a persistent pattern of 
southward expansion, which ultimately led to its 
first confrontation with Cambodian authority in the 
Mekong Delta. Indeed, the Cambodian name for 
the delta—Kampuchea Khrom—means “southern 
Cambodia.’! Centuries of unequal conflict between 
a strong Vietnam and a weaker Cambodia—some- 
times aligned with the Thai kingdom—left the Khmer 
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in their current reduced territorial boundaries after 
the French colonized the region in the 1860's. French 
intervention insured Cambodia’s survival—which 
may explain why the Cambodians seemed less en- 
thusiastic anticolonialists than the Vietnamese from 
the 1930’s onward. 

After the French left Indochina in the mid-1950’s, 
the issue of Cambodia’s boundaries was again raised. 
In 1967, Prince Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia 
managed to obtain agreements with both the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam (DRV) in Hanoi and the 
National Liberation Front (NLF) in the South to ac- 
cept the existing, French-delineated border. How- 
ever, these agreements did not deal with the ethnic 
minorities in each side’s territory. Nor did they 
serve to block territorial encroachments immediately 
after the Communist victories in 1975. In January 
1978, Hanoi accused the Cambodians not only of 
having attempted to seize the Phu Quoc and Tho 
Chu islands in the Gulf of Thailand—and kidnapping 
500 people in the process—but also of having made 
incursions in the Ha Tien and Tay Ninh areas. Phnom 
Penh countercharged that the Vietnamese had 
seized Poulo Wai Island and made forays into Ratana- 
kiri and Mondolkiri provinces.? In effect, the events 
of 1975 set the stage for two years of increasingly 
intense warfare up and down the border between 
eastern Cambodia and western Vietnam, most par- 
ticularly in Vietnam’s vulnerable southern region. 

Much of the outside world was stunned when it 
learned of these developments. Revolutionary move- 
ments that had pledged enduring solidarity repeat- 
edly over several decades were now engaged in 
warfare and recriminations that recalled the worst 


2. Although more than 1 million ethnic Cambodians may now be living 
in Vietham—thousands since 1975 as a result of the repressive policies 
of the Cambodian authorities—it is unlikely that any Vietnamese are left 
in Cambodia. Pogroms against them began when Lon Nol assumed 
power in 1970. The remaining Vietnamese were forced out of Cambodia 
by its new Communist leadership in 1975. 

3. See the Vietnam Foreign Ministry document distributed by the 
Vietnam News Agency (VNA) and in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report—Asia/Pacific (Washington, DC—hereafter 
FBIS-APA), Jan. 6, 1978, pp. K/3-13. The Cambodian charges are outlined 
in Pike, op. cit., p. 16. 

4. See Henry Kamm, “Cambodia and Vietnam—Ancient Enemies,” 
The New York Times, Jan. 7, 1978. 

5. The following discussion draws extensively upon Pike, op. cit., pp. 
8-12. 

6. For analyses of the relations between the Cambodian and 
Vietnamese Communists during the war against Lon Nol, see Sheldon 
W. Simon, War and Politics in Cambodia: A Communications 
Analysis, Durham, NC, Duke University Press, 1974, Chaps. 3 and 5; 
and idem, “The Role of Ousiders in the Cambodian Conflict,” Orbis 
(Philadelphia, PA), Spring 1975, pp. 209-30. 

7. William Shawcross, “Cambodia: Nightmare without End,” Far 
Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), Apr. 14, 1978, p. 34. 


days of their war with the United States. (Indeed, 
the Khmer media even compared the Vietnamese 
unfavorably to the Americans.*) Yet closer examina- 
tion of the evolution of the Khmer Communist Party 
(KCP) demonstrates that its supposed solidarity wih 
Vietnam was more a product of Hanoi’s public rela- 
tions than any real commitment on the part of the 
Cambodians. Suspicion and animosity toward the 
Vietnamese existed from the founding of the Khmer. 
party in the early 1950’s. 

In 1978, the first KCP genealogy ever published 
claimed that the party was founded in 1951. How- 
ever, Douglas Pike, one of the most astute students 
of Indochinese communism, is skeptical, arguing 
that there is little evidence of a real Communist 
party in Cambodia at this early date.’ Instead, there 
were several insurgent groups composed of both 
Marxists and nationalists in the First Indochina War 
(1946-54). Moreover, these groups preferred Sihan- 
ouk to the Vietminh. In 1966, however, when Lon 
Nol assumed the office of prime minister, the extreme 
Left went underground, and the Pracheachon Party 
(People’s Revolutionary Party) emerged for the first 
time. Its leaders spent the ensuing decade in the 
countryside and became the leaders of Cambodia 
today. 

The Vietnamese did not provide much aid to this 
group in its formative years, supporting Sihanouk’s 
neutralism instead. Vietnamese Communist activity 
in Cambodia thus concentrated on organizing ethnic 
Vietnamese. This cavalier treatment generated mis- 
trust among indigenous Cambodian Communists, 
the more so because other Cambodian leftists had 
gone to North Vietnam after 1954 and hence could 
be viewed as a potential fifth column upon their 
return. 

Only with Sihanouk’s overthrow in 1970 did the 
Vietnamese Communists begin serious organiza- 
tional work among the Cambodian people. But once 
the armed forces commanded by the Cambodian 
Communists were strong enough to take the brunt 
of the fighting against the Lon Nol regime, the Cambo- 
dian party rejected Vietnamese policy guidance. 
Khmer suspicions of the Vietnamese seemed con- 
firmed when, after the Paris accords of January 
1973, Hanoi cut its aid to the Cambodians. The 
latter charged the Vietnamese with a sellout com- 
parable to the Vietnamese abandonment of the 
Cambodian revolution at the 1954 Geneva Con- 
ference.® Indeed, it was the Chinese who in 1974 
assumed the burden of supplying the arms that the 
Khmer Rouge needed to complete their struggle 
against Lon Nol.’ 
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The Khmer Communists feared that the Vietnam- 
ese planned to take over the Cambodian party through 
cadres sympathetic to the Vietnamese cause. Ina 
statement of December 30, 1977, the Cambodian 
government charged: 


When the Vietnamese set up their sanctuaries in 
Cambodia in 1965... they secretly established a 
special Cambodian army headed by a group of evil 
men as their instrument on Cambodian soil. They 
incited this handful of Cambodian traitors to create 
a new party to destroy the Cambodian Communist 
Party, create a special state administration that 
would divide and destroy the Cambodian Revolu- 
tionary Army and oppose and attack the Cambodian 
revolutionary state power under the KCP leadership. 
However, these plans were defeated... .° 


Apprehensions over traitors from within triggered 
a deadly, though obscure, power struggle within 
the Cambodian party during 1977, in which most 
of those purportedly killed were singled out simply 
because they had previously been trained in Hanoi.9 
In fact, contacts between the Vietnamese and Cam- 
bodian parties had broken off a year earlier (spring 
1976), reportedly on Cambodian initiative. These 
talks were to have addressed the border dispute, 
problems of ethnic animosity among the border 
populations, and the creation of a permanent liaison 
group to handle conflicts as they arose.!° 

In October 1977, the Vietnam Foreign Ministry 
took the unusual step of briefing the diplomatic 
community in Hanoi on the border clashes, noting 
that Vietnam had called for negotiations. But a Cam- 
bodian diplomat, interviewed in the same city, re- 
fused any talks “until they stopped threatening us.” 
“We don’t want to become another Laos,” he in- 
sisted, pointing to the Vietnamese military presence 
in that country as the same “special relationship” 
the SRV wished to impose upon Cambodia.!! 

As Hanoi sees it, Cambodia’s hostile policy results 
not from any Vietnamese betrayal or hegemonic 
designs but rather from the xenophobia of the cur- 
rent Khmer leadership, nurtured on a decade of 
self-sufficiency in the Cambodian countryside. 
After agreeing temporarily to a united front in Sihan- 
ouk’s name following Lon Nol’s 1970 coup, the 
Vietnamese claim, the Khmer Rouge, under Pol 


8. Pike, op. cit., p. 13. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid., p. 17. 

11. Quoted in Nayan Chanda, “Anatomy of the Conflict," Far Eastern 
Economic Review, Jan. 13, 1978, p. 12. 


Pot’s direction, returned to an isolationist position 
in April 1975, and they embarked on a path of ter- 
rorism and the destruction of all potential opposi- 
tion: “The evacuation of Phnom Penh, abolition of 
money, the post and telegraph, and forbidding con- 
tact between people—all this is aimed at preventing 
any opposition from developing.’’!2 


The Cambodian Domestic Scene 


Whether or not one accepts Hanoi’s interpreta- 
tion of the causes of the rising tensions between 
Vietnam and Cambodia, there can be little doubt 
that domestic developments in the latter state con- 
tributed to the situation. Since 1970, Cambodia, a 
country historically Known for its gentle culture, 
has seemingly run amok. The pogroms against eth- 
nic Vietnamese at that time have reportedly given 
way to massacres against the Khmer population 
by the current political leadership. From 500,000 
to 2 million out of a total population of 7 million 
may have fallen victim to this holocaust (600,000 
others died during the Indochina war, many of them 
casualties of US bombing).}3 

How can such self-decimation be explained? A 
partial answer may be found in a kind of puritanical 
paranoia on the part of the leaders of Angkor (‘‘the 
Organization”), as KCP elements initially referred 
to themselves. These leaders have conceived a 
Super agrarian radicalism to be a solution to Cam- 
bodia’s historical weakness and dependency, and 
according to their line of thought, anyone who has 
been associated with the cities, with foreigners, or 
with intellectual, business, or technical activities 
is tainted and must either be purged through hard 
labor in the countryside or be liquidated. According 
to Prime Minister Pol Pot, the sole reason for the 
regime’s total evacuation of Cambodia’s cities in 
April 1975 was internal security. “Enemies of all 
stripes” were lying in wait in “secret agent net- 
works” to crush the revolutionary regime.!4 

Radical egalitarianism led to the abolition of pri- 
vate property, money, and the top of the social struc- 
ture itself through the execution of many military 


12. Nayan Chanda interview with ‘‘a Vietnamese official,” in ibid., 
Apr. 21, 1978, p. 18. 

13. Smith Hempstone, “The Need to Bear Witness to Cambodia's 
Holocaust,” The Washington Post, May 7, 1978. 

14. See the discussion of this period in Karl D. Jackson, “Cambodia 
1977: Gone to Pot,” Asian Survey (Berkeley, CA), January 1978; Fox 
Butterfield, ‘Cambodia Offers Evacuation Motive,’ The New York 
Times, Oct. 5, 1977. 
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Young women field workers from a cooperative in Cambodia’s Takeo Province sit without a smile for an 
officially-sanctioned photo session with a Yugoslav photographer in March 1978. 


officers, government workers, and businessmen. !5 
Collectivization became the Angkor’s form of social 
Organization. In a movement far more radical than 
the PRC’s ‘“‘people’s communes” two decades earlier, 
Cambodian authorities abolished private households 
in 1977, replacing them with communal kitchens 
and sexually segregated living quarters. Schools 
and monasteries were closed. The new cooperatives 
were an extension of the Khmer Communists’ war 
organization in the areas under their control since 
1973. They apparently serve as a countrywide sur- 
veillance network through collective responsibility 
for members’ behavior. By 1978, the Cambodian 
government declared that at least 2.5 million peo- 
ple, or one third of the population, were organized 
in this fashion and at work in the countryside build- 
ing dams and other irrigation projects.1® 


15. See John Barron and Anthony Paul, Murder in a Gentle Land, New 
York, NY, Reader’s Digest Press, 1977; and Richard Nations, ‘Another 
40,000 CIA Traitors,” Far Eastern Economic Review, Aug. 25, 1978, 
pp. 37-38. 

16. The cooperatives’ functions are discussed in the broadcast of 
Phnom Penh Domestic Service, May 19, 1978, cited in FB/S-APA, May 23, 
1978, pp. H/2-3. This broadcast also stated that in 1975 “nearly three 
million people came from the cities” and had to be integrated into 
cooperative organizations. See, too, a Yugoslav film report telecast by 
JOAK-TV, Tokyo, May 21, 1978, as cited in FB/S-APA, May 24, 1978, 
p. H/1. 


—Wide World. 


Despite these draconian measures and the re- 
ported liquidation of those who had held any social 
Status in the Lon Nol period or who had been as- 
sociated with Vietnam, the Angkor demonstrates 
continued concern about the enemies in its midst: 
“Many joined the revolution at first and later switched 
to the enemy’s side against the revolution.” Khmer 
leaders seem to be using this ploy to explain agri- 
cultural shortcomings: “Enemy running dogs of all 
colors planted within our cooperatives sabotaged 
the 3-ton-per-hectare target.” They have also 
stressed the importance of recruiting only “poor and 
lower-middle peasants” into cadre positions for the 
party, army, and rural cooperatives. Open recruit- 
ment, according to this line of reasoning, must be 
avoided, for it would lead to “revisionism, capitalism, 
the private ownership system, and [the return of] 
the bourgeoisie.” 17 

The transformation of Cambodia into an agrarian 
command society has the cultivation of rice as its 
primary goal. Rice is to serve as not only a major 
item for the subsistence of the local population but 
also the country’s chief export to earn the foreign 


17. Phnom Penh Domestic Service, Apr. 10, 1978, in FBIS-APA, Apr. 14, 
1978, p. H/3; Phnom Penh Domestic Service, July 20, 1978, in FBIS-APA, 
July 28, 1978, pp. H/1-2. 
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exchange needed to rebuild the economy. In 1978, 
visiting Yugoslav journalists reported seeing full 
Silos in the countryside but noted the regime’s in- 
ability to move the rice from its harvest location to 
other areas because of poor roads and a lack of 
transport. Although the government claimed that 
everyone received approximately one kilogram of 
rice daily, refugee accounts from both Thailand 
and Vietnam indicated that in reality the rations 
were half that amount. Refugee tales abound of 
virtual slave labor conditions under the direction of 
Angkor youths who hold the power of life and death 
over their charges. The absence of French-speaking 
people and the generally peasant character of ref- 
ugees interviewed in Thailand lent credence to re- 
ports that the Khmer regime was killing the educated 
classes and that urban dwellers had been unable to 
Survive the rigors of hard labor on the land. There 
are even some accounts of long-term malnutrition— 
which led to a drop in birthrates—particularly in 
the north, where drought and maldistribution had 
been severe.!8 

Most ominous in terms of the Vietnam-Cambodia 
war are refugee reports of pervasive hatred of Khmer 
Communist soldiers and officials because of the 
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privileged positions they hold, the better diets they 
enjoy, and their harsh and arbitrary treatment of 
the population. The SRV has aired these reports, 
too, and could calculate that they reflect a regime 
ripe for overthrow. 

Certainly, from the beginning of Vietnamese raids 
into eastern Cambodia in September 1977, the 
present KCP leadership has seemed to believe that 
Hanoi has embarked on an effort to oust it. The 
KCP has charged that “wherever they [the Vietnam- 
ese] have intruded, they have destroyed the admin- 
istrative apparatus of the Cambodian people... 
and installed in their places remnants of the hooli- 
gans of the old Cambodian society, appointing them 
commune and village chairmen.”!9 These allega- 





18. See the reports by Henry Kamm in The New York Times, May 10 
and 13, 1978; Far Eastern Economic Review, May 12, 1978, p. 14; Hanoi 
Domestic Service, March 10, 1978, in FBIS-APA, Mar. 15, 1978, p. K/1; 
and Radio Hanoi in Cambodian, Apr. 22, 1978, in FB/S-APA, May 1, 
1978, p. K/17. In addition, the calculations by Jackson, op. cit., indicate 
that even if one accepts the regime’s production claims and one 
assumes the fulfillment of its export plans, the population is going to be 
left with only 250-300 grams per capita a day for consumption in 1978. 

19. Statement by the Cambodian Information and Propaganda 
Ministry, Phnom Penh Domestic Service, Jan. 6, 1978, in FB/S-APA, 
Jan. 6, 1978, pp. H/1-3. 
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—A March 1978 photo by the Vietnam News Agency, serviced via MTI by EUPRA. 
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tions probably refer specifically to the political ap- 
paratus constructed by the Vietnamese Communists 
from the mid-1960’s on in the eastern Cambodian 
segment of the Ho Chi Minh Trail. In this area of 
some 3,500 square kilometers, the Vietnamese ap- 
pointed sympathetic Khmer officials, collected 
taxes, controlled population movement, imposed a 
system of forced grain sales, and supervised peas- 
ant trade. 

Accusing the SRV of having “always despised 
and looked down upon the Cambodian people and 
the Cambodian Revolutionary Army,” Radio Phnom 
Penh has also broadcast alleged confessions of 
captured Vietnamese soldiers who recounted plans 
for the occupation of Cambodia: “After liberating 
Cambodia . . . Vietnamese people would settle down 
in all Cambodian provinces, districts, communes 
and villages; and a new Cambodian communist party 
would be created under Vietnam’s control.’’2° 

By April 1978, the world press reported Radio 
Hanoi appeals to Cambodian front-line troops to 
cross over to Vietnam for training as liberation forces 
to be sent back to Cambodia. At the same time, 
there were indications Hanoi was providing such 
training to captured Khmer soldiers and the thou- 
sands of refugees who had fled to Vietnam after the 
border fighting intensified in 1977. (Until that year, 
the SRV had been returning refugees to the Cam- 
bodian authorities.) Some analysts believe Hanoi’s 
Strategy has been to weaken the Cambodian govern- 
ment through battlefield casualties and defections 
while working to create an army of sympathetic 
Cambodian refugees to supplant the present leader- 
ship.?! 

In the summer of 1978, Radio Hanoi—through al- 
leged confessions of Cambodian prisoners of war— 
revealed the existence of a Vietnamese-backed 
anti-Khmer Rouge insurgency in the Svay Rieng 
(or Parrot’s Beak) area. Calling themselves the 
“genuine patriotic and revolutionary forces of the 
203rd Military Region,” these forces claimed respon- 
sibility for a regional uprising in May’ 1978 cover- 
ing Prey Veng, Kompong Cham, and Svay Rieng.?2 
In addition, Hanoi reported the resettlement of several 
thousand Cambodian refugees on the Vietnam- 
Cambodia border in Tay Ninh Province—presumably 
a potential invasion or occupation force 23 

But the question remains: will enough Cambodians 
agree to collaborate with the Vietnamese? Or would 
a Vietnamese-sponsored insurgency backfire and 
create a wave of nationalistic sentiment in support 
of even the harsh Angkor? Past Vietnamese efforts 
along the lines sketched here have not been suc- 
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Two Cambodian prisoners are taken to interroga- 
tion by Vietnamese soldiers during the border con- 
flict of early 1978. 


—Jean Claude Labbé-Gamma/Liaison. 


cessful. Many of the 4,000-5,000 Cambodians 
trained in North Vietnam in the 1950’s and 1960’s 
and sent back to Cambodia are reported to have 
been executed by the present government. And 
some of those who managed to escape have ex- 
pressed strong resentment against the Vietnamese, 
who treated them as inferiors. 





Military Actions 





Whatever the precise mix of fundamental causes, 
Vietnam and Cambodia have now become engaged 
in large-scale combat with one another. Cambodia 
seems to have set in motion the chain of events 
that led to major hostilities. In late 1976 and early 
1977, the Khmer Rouge apparently created a free- 
fire zone several kilometers deep at all its borders 
to stem the flow of Cambodians fleeing to other 


20. Phnom Pehn Domestic Service, Jan. 8 and Mar. 10, 1978, in 
FBIS-APA, Jan. 9, 1978, pp. H/4-5, and Mar. 14, 1978, p. H/1. The quotation 
is from the latter citation. 

21. Frederic A. Moritz, “Viet Target: Phnom Penh Regime,” Christian 
Science Monitor (Boston, MA), Apr. 6, 1978; Henry Kamm, “Ongoing 
Conflict in Indochina,” The New York Times, Apr. 30, 1978; and Fox 
Butterfield, ‘“Vietnam’s Leadership Despite Vexing Problems Shows 
Solidarity,” ibid., June 19, 1978. 

22. Hanoi International Service in Cambodian, Aug. 15, 1978, in 
FBIS-APA, Aug. 16, 1978, p. K/7; Hanoi International Service in Thai, 
Aug. 3, 1978, in FBIS-APA, Aug. 4, 1978, p. K/3-4; Hanoi International 
Service in Cambodian, Sept. 1, 1978, in FB/S-APA, Sept. 1, 1978, 

p. K/2; Hanoi International Service in Cambodian, Sept. 20, 1978, in 
FBIS-APA, Sept. 20, 1978, p. K/8. 
23. VNA (Hanoi), Sept. 22, 1978, in FB/S-APA, Sept. 25, 1978, p. K/9. 
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countries. (Since mid-1975, this population exodus 
has totaled perhaps 100,000 people, with most of 
them going to Thailand and Vietnam.) Vietnamese 
officials claim that SRV forces did not respond to 
Cambodian provocations until April 1977, when 
Khmer troops allegedly inflicted heavy civilian casu- 
alties near Chau Doc. After September 1977, a 
spokesman of the Vietnam Communist Party (VCP) 
has stated, Vietnam countered every Khmer assault. 
In early January 1978, Vietnamese army columns 
even pushed 30-40 kilometers into Cambodia and 
were followed back by some 10,000 refugees.* 

This escalation in the fighting in the provinces of 
Svay Rieng and Tay Ninh may have grown out of 
Cambodian efforts to dislodge elements of the Viet- 
namese Third, Sixth, and Ninth divisions, which, 
according to Western intelligence sources, have 
been there since the mid-1960’s.25 There were 
other complicating factors as well. Reports in 1977 
Suggested that each of the two countries had pro- 
vided rebel groups fighting the government of the 
other with sanctuaries in its own border regions, 
from which these groups had launched harassment 
raids. At least one analyst believes that Vietnam was 
forced to make a premature thrust into Cambodia 
to put a stop to this support for Vietnamese rebel 
bands. 

Physically, there is little doubt that Vietnam could 
have occupied much of Cambodia if it had chosen 
to do so. In 1977, it had an army of over 600,000 
(compared to Cambodia’s 90,000) plus an armed 
militia of 1.5 million in reserve. It also boasted some 
900 Soviet tanks (in addition to 600 US tanks and 
1,200 armored personnel carriers presumably taken 
upon the defeat of the South Vietnamese army) and 
310 combat aircraft (not counting those captured 
from South Vietnam, which included a number of 
American A-37 fighter bombers, reportedly em- 
ployed during the January 1978 invasion of Svay 
Rieng Province).27 

Nevertheless, Hanoi’s withdrawal after its suc- 
cessful military thrust does not seem to have been 
followed by the expected Cambodian political com- 
promise. Instead of suing for peace, Khmer forces 
actually stepped up their own raids, particularly 
near the southern end of the 750-mile frontier. Re- 


24. Interview with VCP spokesman Hoang Tung by Nayan Chanda in 
Far Eastern Economic Review, Apr. 21, 1978, pp. 18-22. 

25. Ibid., Jan. 20, 1978, p. 13; and David Binder, “Vietnam Holds 
Cambodian Region after Bitter Fight,"’ The New York Times, Jan. 4, 1978. 

26. Cited in Marian K. Leighton, “Perspectives on the Vietnam- 
Cambodia Border Conflict,” Asian Survey, May 1978, pp. 449-50. 

27. Far Eastern Economic Review, Jan. 13, 1978, pp. 14-15. 


organizing into guerrilla units, Cambodian forces 
successfully cut Vietnam’s extended communica- 
tions lines with ambushes and booby traps—ironically 
using the very tactics so successfully employed by 
the Vietnamese Communists against the Americans 
and Saigon. 

Fighting has been so intense that Vietnam has 
had to pull some villages back from its borders and 
to divert its army from what has been its principal 
task—reconstruction. Agricultural production has 
suffered in the border zones, and the forcible re- 
settlement of Ho Chi Minh City (Saigon) residents 
in the “new economic zones” of the border areas 
has been extremely unpopular.?8 Interestingly, 
Cambodia has accused Vietnam of using its invasion 
to bring “several thousand Vietnamese nationals 
equipped with... mechanical rice harvesters in 
each area, plundering Cambodia’s rice.’’29 

By the late summer of 1978, Western news reports 
put Vietnamese units 10 miles inside Cambodia 
around the rubber plantation town of Krek. They 
may have linked up there with Cambodian irregulars 
from Military Region 203. These reports coincided 
with others indicating a transfer of Cambodian troops 
away from the western Thai border and to the pre- 
carious east. The Vietnamese also have massed 10 
regular divisions on their side of the border, two 
more than at the time of the December 1977-January 
1978 invasion. Moreover, other Vietnamese forces 
have been said to be moving through Laos to the 
Cambodian border.?° 

Through the first six months of 1978, Cambodian 
artillery barrages and sapper attacks on such border 
towns as Ha Tien and My Duc seemed designed to 
create a no man’s land along the border and per- 
haps forcibly to revise the frontier by straightening 
out salients such as Ha Tien that jut into Cambodia. 
The continued movement of Vietnam army forces 
to these border areas, however, does not augur well 
for the success of such a policy. 

Nonetheless, as Douglas Pike points out, Cam- 
bodia’s aggressive behavior is not entirely irrational. 
Because there are international constraints on Viet- 


28. Henry Kamm, “Hanoi Has Its Own Quagmire in Fight with 
Cambodia,” The New York Times, Feb. 9, 1978; Frederic A. Moritz, 
“Cambodia's Surprising ‘Win’ over Vietnam,” Christian Science Monitor, 
Mar. 28, 1978. 

29. Cambodian government statement broadcast by the Phnom 
Penh Domestic Service, Dec. 30, 1977, in FBIS-APA, Jan. 3, 1978, 

p. H/2. 

30. Agence France Presse (Hong Kong—hereafter AFP), Aug. 28, 1978, 
in FBIS-APA, Aug. 29, 1978, p. H/1; The Los Angeles Times, Sept. 8, 
1978; and Richard Nations, ‘‘The Power of Persuasion,” Far Eastern 
Economic Review, Sept. 22, 1978, p. 10. 
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A Vietnamese force engacid ina fight with Cambodian forces near the Cambodian-Vietnamese border in 


early 1978. 


nam’s use of force (just as there were constraints 
on the United States’ use of force between 1965 
and 1973), Cambodia has adopted the “small bristly 
dog” gambit: ‘“‘The rule—as it is for a small dog 
Surrounded by bigger, stronger dogs—is to bristle, 
assuming an aggressive posture and appearing so 
fearfully troublesome, so indifferent to consequences, 
as to convince others to leave well enough alone. It 
may not work, but it holds as much promise for the 
Cambodians as any other.’’3! 

Cambodia seems to have assumed the same 
posture toward Thailand. Although Thailand is 
obviously much less threatening than Vietnam and 
possibly even a potential ally against Vietnamese 
expansion, the Cambodian authorities have not 
made their peace with Bangkok. Instead, they ap- 
pear to be holding the Thais at arm’s length. This is 
especially puzzling, since the worst possible option 
for Cambodia would be a Thai-Vietnamese rap- 
prochement leading to the possibility of encroach- 
ments by both large neighbors. 

Cambodian attacks all along the 200-mile border 
with Thailand parallel military actions against Viet- 
nam. In both regions, the forays are concentrated 
against border villages with the apparent motive of 
forcing their evacuation. Depopulation of the bor- 


—Jean-Claude Labbe-Gamma/Liaison. 


ders could serve two purposes—to keep Cambodian 
nationals from fleeing to nearby sanctuary and to 
insure that hostile neighbors and refugees do not 
have base camps close by from which to launch 
attacks. At least one element in Cambodia’s border 
skirmishes with Thailand, however, seems to be 
absent from its conflict with Viethnam—namely the 
kidnapping of Thai villagers (and their livestock). 
Those villagers who have escaped back to their own 
country state that they were indoctrinated in the 
apparent hope that they would become Khmer 
sympathizers. Cambodian refugees also report that 
some Thai dissidents are being trained in Cambodia 
with an eye to coordinating their activities with Khmer 
military forays.%? 

Thai authorities have played down border dif- 
ficulties by treating Cambodian attacks as initiatives 
of local commands in retaliation against the activi- 
ties of anti-Khmer Rouge bands operating from 
Thailand.33 It is true that the border situation is 





31. Pike, op. cit., p. 7. 

32. AFP (Hong Kong), Feb. 24, 1978, in FB/S-APA, Feb. 28, 1978, 
pp. H/1-2. 

33. See Prime Minister Chamanan Kriangsak’s remarks on Bangkok 
Domestic Service, Mar. 4, 1978, in FB/S-APA, Mar. 6, 1978, p. J/1. 
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Thai citizens evacuated from a border village as a 
result of Cambodian raids. A truck loaded with mem- 
bers of Thailand’s border patrol! speeds along the 
evacuation road. 


— Sven Simon via Katherine Young. 


very complex, with Thai Communists, Khmer anti- 
Communists, and military units of both sides involved. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that the Cambodian gov- 
ernment is attempting to demonstrate its displeas- 
ure at Thai attempts to normalize relations with 
Vietnam by keeping the border dispute alive. Even 
so, the Thais may not wish to press the Cambodians 
too severely for fear that this would further Vietnam’s 
goal of bringing about the Khmer regime’s down- 
fall and the establishment of a pro-Vietnamese gov- 
ernment in Phnom Penh. Certainly, Prime Minister 
Chamanan Kriangsak seems prepared to tolerate the 
existence of Cambodian sanctuary for Thai in- 
‘Surgent groups without any significant retaliation. 


The Quest for World Opinion 


Both Hanoi and Phnom Penh have presented 
their cases to international opinion through their own 
media, diplomatic representation abroad, interna- 
tional meetings, and carefully arranged tours for 
Supposedly sympathetic foreign delegations. 

Cambodia’s most effective political gambit against 
Vietnam has been its allegation that the latter is 
bent on creating a federation of the three Indochinese 
States under Hanoi’s control. A number of consid- 
erations lend credence to this charge—the SRV’s 
relative political and military might, its historical 
domination of Indochinese Communist movements 


as far back as the 1930's, and (interestingly enough) 
even the US domino theory, which predicted a dom- 
inant Vietnamese Communist position in Indochina 
if the Saigon government fell. 

The federation charge is really a variant of Cam- 
bodia’s other claim, that Vietnam is bent on forcibly 
occupying Cambodia and installing a puppet gov- 
ernment. According to this line of reasoning, Hanoi 
would prefer a peaceful transition—as in Laos—in 
which Khmer authorities would accept Vietnamese 
troops and bureaucrats as “advisers” to their govern- 
ment in a “federal” political structure. When the 
Khmer Rouge refused to accede to this policy, how- 
ever, the Vietnamese chose a military option. 

In a long list of charges against the Vietnamese, 
KCP Central Committee Chairman and Prime Min- 
ister Pol Pot declared: 


At first Vietnam desired to have an Indochinese 
federation composed of one single state—to have 
one party, one people, one army and one country 
in Indochina. Later the Vietnamese pretended to 
raise the possibility of forming a special friendship 
and special solidarity through ... agreements or 
treaties for cooperation—particularly in the fields 
of domestic and foreign policy, military affairs, 
economy and culture—without any borders... . 
The essence of Vietnam’s Indochina Federation is 
to abolish the border in order to weld Cambodia to 
Vietnam. 


However, when this political plan failed, according 
to Pol Pot, ‘Vietnam. . .launched a cruel and large- 
scale war of aggression. . .involving many divi- 
Sions. . .to take over Democratic Cambodia territory 
east of the Mekong River. . . .More importantly, 
they would then send Vietnamese. . .cadres to 
control this territory.’’34 

Vietnam has, of course, denied Cambodia’s allega- 
tions. But, it does publicly insist that ‘‘the special 
relations” developed among the Indochinese states 
during the wars against France and the United States 
Should be retained ‘‘in their nation-building and 
defense efforts, in the interests of their respective 
independence and prosperity.’35 SRV authorities 
contend, then, that Indochina is a “special region” 
because of the historical links forged during an anti- 
colonial struggle of almost half a century. Therefore, 


34. Phnom Penh Domestic Service, Apr. 12, 1978, in FB/S-APA, Apr. 13, 
1978, p. H/1. 

35. Hanoi International Service in Cambodian, Jan. 13, 1978, in 
FBIS-APA, Jan. 13, 1978, p. K/2. 
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“the three countries which had been associated. . . 
in the struggle for national liberation will be forever 
associated. . .in the building and defense of their 
respective countries.’’%® 

Cambodia wants no part of any “special rela- 
tionship,” condemning it as a transparent guise for 
regional hegemony. In the future, warn Phnom Penh 
spokesmen, should Vietnam succeed in swallowing 
Cambodia and Laos, ‘‘other Southeast Asian coun- 
tries will be added to the union.’’?” 

Vietnam’s propaganda campaign, however, has 
in general been more sophisticated than that of 
Cambodia, which has only recently begun to alter 
its posture of international recluse. Phnom Penh, 
for example, continues to be virtually a ghost town, 
so its seven embassies are isolated. With the excep- 
tion of the PRC embassy, all are confined to one 
street, sealed off at both ends by barbed wire. An 
account by UN official Alexander Cassella notes: 


Diplomats are not permitted to move beyond their 
street or to visit one another without a special per- 


mit. When they want to meet, they must do so in. 


the street. Once a day a cooked meal is delivered 
to each embassy door. The menu is the same, day 
after day, month after month. 


Even diplomatic pouches are examined by Khmer 
authorities before they are permitted to leave the 
country.38 Such behavior can scarcely generate 





Cambodian Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister leng Sary, left, talks with Japanese Prime 
Minister Takeo Fukuda in Tokyo on June 13, 1978. 


—UPI. 


much international sympathy. 

Vietnam, on the other hand, has entertained 
numerous diplomatic missions (including three 
from the United Nations), broadcasts daily in several 
languages, has a worldwide press agency, and has 
gone to considerable lengths to explain its stand to 
the outside world through all these channels. It has 
also exploited its UN connection through a request 
to the UN High Commissioner for Refugees for fi- 
nancial aid to care for some 150,000 Cambodian 
refugees (132,000 described as Khmers and 18,000 
as Sino-Khmers) who have fled to Vietnam since 
1975. This request represents the first time that a 
Communist state has asked help from the UN in 
assisting refugees from another Communist country. 
From a political perspective, the apparent interna- 
tional legitimacy accruing to Vietnam’s version of the 
Khmer government’s atrocities against its own popu- 
lation is worth considerably more than the UN emer- 
gency aid of US$500,000.39 

Soon after the border war became public knowl- 
edge, moreover, Vietnam began courting the five 
states in the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN)—Indonesia, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Malaysia, and Singapore—with which it had previ- 
ously had strained relations.*° It has moved partic- 
ularly to improve relations with Thailand in order 
not to dissipate its military and economic resources 
any further in an unnecessary confrontation with 
Bangkok. 

Cambodia, too, has at last begun to open its pro- 
tective cocoon. In speeches to visiting delegations 
from Thailand, Singapore, and Romania and on 
visits to North Korea and Japan, high-level Khmer 
spokesmen such as Deputy Prime Minister leng 
Sary have stressed that Cambodia’s independence 
is vital to a peaceful Southeast Asia.*! Furthermore, 


36. Hanoi International Service in English, Jan. 25, 1978, in FB/S-APA, 
Jan. 26, 1978, p. K/6. 

37. Phnom Penh Domestic Service, Mar. 15, 1978, in FB/S-APA, 
Mar. 16, 1978, p. H/1. 

38. Alexander Cassella, ‘‘Vietnam and Cambodia: Basic 
Incompatibility,” The New York Times, Mar. 31, 1978. 

39. Michael Richardson, ‘‘A Helping Hand for Vietnam,” Far Eastern 
Economic Review, June 23, 1978, p. 20. 

40. For an analysis of the tensions between Vietnam and the ASEAN 
states, see this author’s ‘The ASEAN States: Obstacles to Security 
Cooperation,” Orbis, Summer 1978, pp. 415-34, and “‘Indochina’s 
Security Situation,” in Sheldon W. Simon, Ed., The Military and Security 
in the Third World: Domestic and International Impacts, Boulder, CO, 
Westview Press, 1978. 

41. leng Sary’s address to a visiting Thai government delegation 
broadcast by Phnom Penh Domestic Service, Jan. 30, 1978, and 
translated in FBIS-APA, Jan. 31, 1978, p. H/2; Radio Phnom Penh’s report 
on Cambodia’s presentation at the UN Disarmament Conference, June 
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Teng Ying-chao, center, widow of the late Chinese Premier Chou En-lai, arrives at Phnom Penh airport on 





January 18, 1978. She is greeted by Cambodian Prime Minister and party leader Pol Pot, left. 


Cambodia has endorsed the ASEAN concept of 
creating a zone of peace and neutrality in South- 
east Asia, which, according to Pol Pot, would free 
the region “from all forms of interference and inter- 
vention of the imperialist and expansionist powers 
and their supporting cliques.’ 





Sino-Soviet Connections 





Although essentially a serious regional conflict, 
the Vietnam-Cambodia war has broader security 
implications. It is linked to the Sino-Soviet con- 
frontation by the fact that each large Communist 
state has come to back one of the antagonists. This 
linkage has been underscored by the surfacing 
of Sino-Vietnamese hostility in 1978, which may 
now rank with the Sino-Soviet dispute as one of the 
most ominous conflicts to arise between two Com- 
munist powers. (Since this article focuses on Indo- 
china, however, Sino-Vietnamese and Sino-Soviet 
relations will be discussed only insofar as they 
impinge upon Vietnam and Cambodia.) 

It is noteworthy that while Moscow (having no 
position to protect in Cambodia) immediately took 
Vietnam’s side in January 1978 after the border 


—Wide World. 


conflict was advertised in Phnom Penh and Hanoi 
media, China tried to avoid committing itself irre- 
versibly to Cambodia. Initially, the PRC media re- 
ported the allegations of each side without com- 
ment. Chou En-lai’s widow even journeyed to Phnom 
Penh in hopes of mediating the dispute, but to no 
avail. In fact, Peking’s credentials as a mediator 
were probably suspect to Hanoi from the beginning. 
Not only had the PRC been Cambodia’s only polit- 
ical backer after 1975, but as the January battles 
occurred, it also airlifted substantial amounts of 
ammunition into Cambodia. Subsequent arms ship- 
ments have reportedly included long-range artillery.*? 
By the Fifth National People’s Congress in Febru- 
uary, however, Peking had abandoned all semblance 
of neutrality. In his Political Report to the congress, 
Chairman Hua Kuo-feng condemned Vietnam (with- 
out actually naming it) in much the same manner 
that the PRC had been condemning the USSR: 


42. Prime Minister Pol Pot’s speech during the visit of Romanian 
President Nicolae Ceausescu, Phnom Penh Domestic Service, 
May 29, 1978, in FB/S-APA, May 30, 1978, p. H/5; and leng Sary's talks 
in Tokyo as reported by Kyodo, June 13, 1978, in FB/S-APA, 
June 13, 1978, p. C/3. 

43. Intelligence reports cited in Leighton, loc. cit., p. 451. 
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Moreover, the Vietnamese point out maliciously 
that there was no such protest when thousands of 
Sino-Khmer fled Cambodia for Vietnam in 1975.*® 

The Chinese exodus issue is complicated by dif- 
fering concepts of citizenship prevailing in the two 
States. While there is not space here to go into the 
opposing legal rationales in detail, the Vietnamese 
basically argue that most of Vietnam’s Hoa (Chinese) 
are Vietnamese nationals as a consequence of a 
Sino-Vietnamese diplomatic agreement made dur- 
ing the 1950’s for the North and of acceptance of 
citizenship in the South over the past 20 years. 
Therefore, China’s protests constitute unwarranted 
interference in Vietnam’s internal affairs. Peking 
counters by arguing that the Chinese in the North 
never had the opportunity to choose Vietnamese 
nationality voluntarily and that to claim citizenship 
for Chinese in the South because that was the situa- 
tion under the Diem regime is “an absurdity. ”47 

The Cambodian conflict enters into this Sino- 
Vietnamese imbroglio through a series of charges 
and countercharges concerning the motivation 
behind the Chinese flight. PRC sources claim that 
Chinese in both the North and the South had their 
possessions confiscated and employment oppor- 
tunities revoked, thus leaving them destitute. They 
were then given the choice of moving to paramilitary 
“new economic zones” near the Cambodian frontier 
or leaving the country. According to this explanation, 
Vietnamese cadres also warned resident Chinese 
that a major war with Cambodia and the PRC was 
imminent and that to remain in Vietnam would be 
interpreted by Peking as treason against the Chinese 
motherland.*8 

The Vietnamese claim that the Chinese exodus 
was the result of rumors spread on orders from 
Peking delivered through the Chinese embassy in 
Hanoi,*2 but their version of the substance of the 
rumors coincides with the story of the Chinese. 
Hanoi nevertheless insists that the Hoa remain 
welcome in Vietnam and that they should stay and 
continue their efforts on behalf of the country’s 
| reconstruction. 


46. Commentator for Nhan Dan (Hanoi), May 29, 1978, in FB/IS-APA, 
May 30, 1978, pp. K/4-7. 

47. These opposing positions may be found in an SRV Foreign 
Ministry statement carried by VNA on May 27, 1978, in FBIS-APA, 
May 30, 1978, pp. K/1-4; a commentator article in Jen-min Jih-pao 
(Peking), June 9, 1978, in FB/S-APA, June 19, 1978, pp. K/5-15; and a 
PRC Foreign Ministry note to the SRV dated May 12, 1978. 

48. Ta Kung Pao (Hong Kong), May 21, 1978, in FB/S-CH/, May 24, 1978, 
pp. N/3-5; and the article by the Jen-min Jih-pao commentator, June 10, 
1978, in FBIS-CHI, June 12, 1978, pp. A/11-13. 

49. Nhan Dan, June 17, 1978, in FBIS-APA, June 19, 1978, p. K/4. 


Other observers find neither of these explana- 
tions adequate. Chinese businessmen in the South 
have left mostly for Thailand and Malaysia rather 
than for the PRC. At the same time, Chinese resi- 
dents in the North have been receiving particularly 
close scrutiny from tax and security officials since 
the outbreak of open conflict with Cambodia and 
the crackdown on private trade. It is possible that 
they interpreted such actions as the opening stage 
of a new discriminatory policy. The exodus which 
began in late March following the clampdown on 
private trade, then, may have been simply a snow- 
ball effect of the combination of the tense political 
climate and personal concerns about the PRC’s 
ties to Cambodia.*°° 

In late May, Sino-Vietnamese relations hit their 
nadir. The PRC canceled its aid projects and made 
arrangements to repatriate its technicians. It also 
closed three Vietnamese consulates in South China— 
another unprecedented move in diplomatic rela- 
tions between Communist states. During this period 
reports began to circulate of Soviet acquisition of 
missile and naval bases in Vietnam—which, the 
Chinese believe, is one of Moscow’s major purposes 
in fanning Vietnam’s anti-Chinese sentiments. 

Scanning its strategic environment, the PRC 
claims to see a connection between Soviet support 
for Vietnam in its border war with Cambodia and 
the Soviet desire to pressure Hanoi into an alliance 
against Peking. Soviet naval bases in Vietnam, ac- 
cording to this scenario, would form part of a stra- 
tegic arc from the Horn of Africa to Viadivostok. By 
egging Vietnam on to chauvinistic wars against 
Cambodia and the PRC, the Soviets can exact a 
political price for continued military and economic 
aid. 

Moreover, Peking has little room for maneuver 
on the Overseas Chinese issue, for its reaction to 
their treatment would certainly be seen as a test 
case by Southeast Asian countries, which have 
varying degrees of anxiety about the 14 million ethnic 
Chinese living within their borders. The PRC, which 
has recently inaugurated a policy of backing the 
Overseas Chinese community for economic reasons, 
cannot allow Vietnam to succeed in suppressing its 
local Chinese without encouraging other anti-Chinese 
politicians in the region. 

Nevertheless, China is caught in something of a 
dilemma in backing a Cambodian regime that is an 


50. This line of reasoning is reported in Nayan Chanda, “Vietnam 
Prepares for the Worst,”’ Far Eastern Economic Review, June 9, 1978, 
pp. 10-14. 
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international pariah. While Peking has in all likeli- 
hood urged a greater degree of moderation on Cam- 
bodian leaders, PRC planners probably do not 
believe that they can protect Pol Pot’s regime against 
an internal uprising backed by the limited use of 
Vietnam’s army. Therefore, recent tension on the 
Sino-Vietnamese border—insofar as it is orchestrated 
by China—may be designed to compel the SRV to 
shift its military attention away from Cambodia. 
While such a tactic may have merit in the short 
term, its long-run viability is uncertain. Moreover, 
a Sino-Vietnamese military confrontation would only 
provide further opportunities for Soviet leverage on 
Hanoi. 





Possible Outcomes 





A clear-cut, mutually agreeable negotiated settle- 
ment of the Vietnam-Cambodia war appears unlike- 
ly. AS Cambodian Deputy Prime Minister leng Sary 
has put things, 


As for the so-called ““Kampuchea-Vietnam dispute,” 
it can be solved only after its roots are eliminated, 
for this is not a normal border dispute. It has re- 
mained unresolved so far not for want of negotia- 
tions. Since 1975 Kampuchea has held many meet- 
ings and talks with Vietnam at all levels. However, 
all these were in vain, for the roots of this problem 
lie in the fact that Vietnam has the intention of 
swallowing Kampuchea, subverting and aggressing 
against it, attempting to engineer a coup d’état, 
and force it to join an Indochina federation under 
its [sic] domination so that Vietnam can annex 
Kampuchea within a set period of time and take a 
step toward fulfilling its ambitions in Southeast 
Asia.>! 


Cambodia claims, furthermore, that even Hanoi’s 
agreements cannot be trusted, that it has reneged 
on a frontier arrangement concluded in 1966-67 
defining territorial waters in the Gulf of Thailand.° 
The maritime boundary question is also complicated 
by recent declarations from Hanoi, Phnom Penh, 
and Bangkok of 200-mile economic zones, all of 
which overlap and must be reconciled. Hanoi has 
taken the diplomatic initiative in offering to negoti- 


51. leng Sary address to the Japan-Cambodia Friendship Society in 
Tokyo, Phnom Penh Domestic Service, June 18, 1978, in FB/S-APA, 
June 20, 1978, p. H/4. 

52. Interview with Prime Minister Pol Pot, Phnom Penh Domestic 
Service, Mar. 20, 1978, in FBIS-APA, Mar. 21, 1978, p. H/1. 





Cambodian Prime Minister and Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Kampuchean Communist 
Party, Pol Pot, left, with Chinese Communist Party 
Chairman Hua Kuo-feng and CCP Vice Chairman 
Yeh Chien-ying (right rear) in Peking at the Oc- 
tober 1977 national day celebration of the People’s 
Republic of China. 


—Camera Press. 


ate. On February 5, 1978, it broached a three-point 
proposal that called for (1) an end to hostilities and 
the withdrawal of the forces of both sides five kilo- 
meters behind their borders; (2) a meeting to con- 
clude a treaty that would pledge mutual respect 
and noninterference in each other’s affairs as well 
as nonaggression, after which the border question 
would be settled ‘‘on the basis of respect for each 
other’s territorial sovereignty within the existing 
border”; and (3) international guarantee and super- 
vision of the agreement.°? Hanoi spokesmen argued 
that the SRV proposal should put Cambodian fears 
of subversion and aggression to rest, for it would 
guarantee Cambodian’s sovereignty and territorial 
integrity.°4 

Cambodia called the proposal ‘‘deceitful.”’ It 
backed up this charge with an alleged confession 
of captured Vietnamese spies, who described the 
Hanoi document as a ploy to win over international 
Opinion and cause Cambodia to lower its guard.*°® 

But in May, perhaps to demonstrate some degree 
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of “reasonableness,” Phnom Penh presented a 
counteroffer. Cambodia declared that it would agree 
to talks in seven months if the SRV stopped all hos- 
tile acts during that period, including the infiltration 
of spies and attempts to stage a coup. Hanoi dis- 
missed the counteroffer as, in effect, a rejection of 
negotiations.58 

Despite its own difficulties with Vietnam, Peking 
may still be encouraging Cambodia to agree to meet 
with the SRV. A PRC Foreign Ministry statement 
dealing primarily with “the expulsion of Chinese 
residents by Vietnam” noted: “The Chinese gov- 
ernment has always stood for the settlement of 
differences and disputes between states through 
consultation and negotiation.”5? Soon thereafter, 
leng Sary omitted any reference to a time limit prior 
to negotiations so long as Vietnam made “‘a public 
guarantee that it will respect Kampuchea’s territo- 
rial integrity and sovereignty, stop interfering in its 
internal affairs and subverting the Kampuchean 
Government, and cease the activities to engineer a 
coup d'état. If this is done, then we will negotiate.’’58 
Still, there has been no indication that Vietnam plans 
to alter its behavior. 

Vietnam is left in a dilemma. Protracted warfare 
would not serve Vietnam’s interests, since it would 
divert precious resources from economic develop- 
ment, further diminish the morale of a war-weary 
population, and risk alienating international opinion 
and slowing external assistance. A major escalation 
of the war seems equally unpalatable, since it would 
exacerbate all the disadvantages just mentioned 
and probably even stiffen support of the Cambodian 


56. The proposal was reported by AFP (Hong Kong), June 2, 1978, in 
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58. leng Sary press conference in Tokyo, carried by NCNA, June 13, 
1978, in FB/S-CHI, June 14, 1978, p. A/3. 

59. Pike, op. cit., pp. 21, 25, 26. 


people for what most must now consider to be a 
thoroughly detestable goverment. Unilateral 
withdrawal could have severe political repercus- 
sions within the Vietnam Politburo and imply an 
abandonment of hegemonic aims in Indochina. 
Furthermore, as Pike points out, Vietnam’s pros- 
pects for establishing a client regime in Cambodia 
are dim.°? In addition to the difficulty of creating a 
client state short of military conquest, a client state 
could succeed only where a national infrastructure 
exists to be administered. There is no such infra- 
Structure in Cambodia today. Instead, the incum- 
bent government appears to operate through com- 
mune-like villages. To administer such an arrange- 
ment would require the Vietnamese to send units 
into every village. This would be military occupa- 
tion, not a client government. 

In sum, none of Vietnam’s options are attractive, 
particularly since relations with the PRC have dete- 
riorated so rapidly and now present Hanoi with the 
grim prospect of a two-front war. Moreover, Cam- 
bodia is unwilling even to consider negotiations 
until Vietnamese forces have completely left its ter- 
ritory. Yet the actual location of the border in many 
places remains a matter of disagreement. If there 
is to be withdrawal, from what territory should each 
Side withdraw? Since. the precise borders cannot 
be determined without negotiations, Cambodia and 
Vietnam are at a diplomatic impasse. 

So long as the Cambodian government believes 
that Vietnam is bent on its overthrow and the an- 
nexation of Cambodian territory, a negotiated set- 
tlement to the war seems out of the question. Yet the 
political costs to Vietnam of altering its current 
protracted warfare policy are also high. Stalemate 
appears the most probable forecast unless the So- 
viets are willing to fully underwrite Vietnam’s de- 
velopment needs—thus making escalation more 
attractive. However, Moscow has given no indica- 
tions of such generosity. 
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The Opposition in Poland 


By Adam Bromke 








oland has always occupied a special place 
among the Communist countries because of 
the scope of its internal freedom. For the more 
than 30 years that it has existed, the Communist 
government there has failed not only to establish 
its legitimacy in the eyes of many Poles but also to 
extinguish all traces of opposition. Indeed, when 
faced with workers’ revolts in Poznan in 1956 and 
in Gdansk and Szczecin in 1970, the authorities 
retreated before popular pressure. 

Again, in June 1976, when the workers in Ursus 
and Radom took to the streets in protest against 
food price increases, the Communist government 
hastily withdrew the objectionable measures. This 
time, however, popular ferment did not stop there. 
The “June events,” as the Poles call them, pro- 
duced a chain reaction which led to the emergence 
of a fundamentally new political situation in the 
country.! Opposition, which in the past had been 
largely passive and scattered, has now become 
active—it has taken an organized, vocal, and in- 
creasingly influential political form. 








A Shattered Modus Vivendi 





Between 1956 and the mid-1970’s, a subtle mo- 
dus vivendi existed in relations between the Com- 
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munist regime and various opposition groups. This 
was based on mutual acceptance of the country’s 
difficult international position. Both sides, although 
for different reasons, wanted to avoid direct Soviet 
intervention in Poland. For the Communists, such 
intervention would have meant even further cur- 
tailment of their domestic authority; and for op- 
position elements, it would likely have entailed 
drastic restriction of what modest freedoms they 
in fact enjoyed. The compact was never overtly 
spelled out, but its essential rules were well under- 
stood and generally respected by both sides. In ex- 
change for the Communist authorities’ exercise of 
a modicum of moderation, opposition groups ab- 
stained from challenging the regime outright. In- 
deed, the major confrontations during this period 
were entirely spontaneous and narrowly focused 
attacks on specific policies. The workers’ outbursts 
stemmed from sheer desperation over their eco- 
nomic plight, and the peasants’ stubborn and largely 
successful resistance against the collectivization 
of agriculture was instinctive. 

The Catholic church also avoided unnecessary 
confrontations with the Communist government. 
Continued mass adherence of the population to the 
Catholic religion—rooted in long national tradition— 
made the church a powerful organized force in the 
country. However, it conceived its role as largely 
confined to spiritual, moral, and at most cultural 
spheres, and only rarely, usually at a time of major 
crisis, did it take a stand on political issues. Al- 
though the church steadfastly defended the prin- 
ciples of freedom of conscience and respect for 
human dignity, its position, as articulated by its 
venerable leader, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, was 


1. Political developments in Poland since June 1976 are reviewed in 
the author’s “Poland at the Crossroads,” The World Today (London), 
April 1978. 
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generally moderate. Indeed, in 1956 and again in 
1970, when there was a danger that the escalation 
of domestic conflict might lead to Soviet interven- 
tion, Cardinal Wyszynski appealed to the Poles for 
calm and restraint. 

During the period, the most articulate criticisms 
of Communist policies came from the intellectuals. 
The writers, scholars, and artists did not constitute 
an organized group, but through their frequent inter- 
actions, particularly in Warsaw, they formed a closely- 
knit milieu. As a matter both of principle and of 
fashion, in a sort of inverted snobbery, they strove 
to manifest their reservations about the Communist 
regime. These they punctuated by public protests 
against selected government measures. Generally, 
they denounced the restrictions on cultural freedom, 
but they also condemned some especially flagrant 
abuses of human rights. The intellectuals’ pro- 
posals for reforms, however, stayed within the limits 
of the Communist system, for they were resigned to 
the fact that it could not be changed. Moreover, 
their criticisms were often constrained by their own 
pasts: most had been leftists, and many also had 
formerly been members of the ruling Polish United 
Workers’ Party (PUWP). Of particular importance, 
the anticlericalism of many intellectuals prevented 
them from establishing solidarity with the Catholic 
church.? 

In the mid-1970’s, the overall political situation 
in Poland changed dramatically as a result of a 
number of factors. To begin with, the opposition 
became emboldened by the improvement in East- 
West relations and by the example of Soviet dis- 
sidents’ use of détente as a protective umbrella for 
their activities. In the eyes of many Poles, the Final 
Act of the 1975 Helsinki Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe reduced the chances 
that the USSR would intervene in their country as it 
had in Czechoslovakia in 1968. The Carter Ad- 
ministration’s early pronouncements about human 
rights heartened them as well. 

More important were the consequences of the 
coming-of-age of the postwar generation in Poland. 
Free of the defeatist memories of World War II, these 
younger people are impatient with their fathers’ 
passive resistance to communism. They are no 
longer satisfied with the solution of “a little sta- 
bilization’’—seeking refuge in private life and re- 


2. For a critique of the leftist intellectuals’ negative attitude toward 
the Catholic church in the 1960’s, written by a young leftist leader of 
the opposition, see Adam Michnik, Kosciol, lewica, dialog (The 
Church, the Left, the Dialogue), Paris, Institut Littéraire, 1977. 


Stricting one’s interests to personal welfare—which 
was prevalent among the old generation in the 1950’s 
and into the 1960’s. The ferment among the youth 
first became evident in 1968 during the widespread 
student riots, in Warsaw and some other university 
cities, against restrictions on cultural freedom. In 
1970, a clandestine group of young people who 
smuggled political literature from the West through 
the Tatra Mountains (and were hence dubbed the 
“Alpinists’’) was discovered and tried. In 1971, 
there were several trials of members of another 
underground group called Ruch (The Movement), 
with most of the defendants being under 30 years 
old. 

Finally, the Gierek regime itself, through its mis- 
takes, helped the opposition consolidate its forces 
and come out into the open. Intoxicated with its 
relative successes in the early 1970’s,? the PUWP 
in 1974 abandoned its generally moderate stance 
and launched an open “ideological offensive,” 
intensifying pressures on both the Catholic church 
and the intellectuals. The next year, despite signs 
of rapidly deteriorating economic conditions, the 
party proposed amendments to the Polish Con- 
stitution that would bring the document closer to 
the Soviet model. These proposed changes were 
regarded by the opposition as a violation of the 
implicit compact between it and the government. 
The result was a deluge of formal protests, signed 
by some 40,000 people in all, including many promi- 
nent intellectuals.4 The Catholic Episcopate and 
Cardinal Wyszynski personally threw their great 
authority behind the opposition. Under popular 
pressure, the party modified the most controversial 
constitutional amendments, but the harm to the 
Communist regime had already been done.’ Its 
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Prominent figures in the Committee for Defense of the Workers (KOR): from left to right, Professor 
Edward Lipinski, novelist Jerzy Andrzejewski, literary historian Jan Jozef Lipski, and historian Antoni 


Macieriewicz. 


—First two photos from Camera Press and EUPRA; last two provided through arrangement of the author. 


prestige was seriously undermined, and from then 
on opposition activities snowballed. In May 1976, 
a new clandestine group appeared, calling itself 
the Polish Coalition for Independence (PPN). Its 
manifesto, circulated in samizdat form, called for 
restoration of democracy in the country and for Po- 
land’s independence from the USSR.® 

An open break between the opposition and the 
Communist regime soon ensued. When, following 
the Ursus and Radom demonstrations in June, the 
Communist authorities resorted to widespread per- 
secutions of the workers involved, the intellectuals 
promptly rallied to the workers’ defense. In July 
1976, a prominent writer, Jerzy Andrzejewski, praised 
the persecuted workers as “fighters for true socialist 
democracy” and pledged to persevere in efforts on 
their behalf.’ To this end, on September 27, 1976, 
a Committee for Defense of the Workers (KOR) was 
established. 


Committee for Defense of the Workers 


The composition of KOR reflected the various 
layers of opposition in Poland. Among its members 
(14 originally and 31 as of this writing), there are 
several prominent prewar social democrats such 
as Professor Edward Lipinski, a respected economist, 
and Antoni Pajdak, one of the defendants in the 


6. See “The Declaration of the Polish Coalition for Independence, ` 
in Ruch oporu, pp. 187-93. 
7. See Aneks (London), No. 12, 1976, pp. 43-44. 


trial of the Polish leaders in Moscow in 1945. They 
are all now in their 70’s or even 80’s. Another group 
is composed of well-known members of the wartime 
resistance movement. The youngest of these is a 
literary historian, Jan Jozef Lipski, who is now in his 
early 50’s. But the largest, and also the most active, 
group in KOR consists of leaders of the 1968 stu- 
dent movement. Except for a former teacher, 
Jacek Kuron, who is in his 40’s, these people are 
all in their early 30’s or late 20’s. The most widely 
known among them is a talented historian, Adam 
Michnik, who spent several months in Western Eu- 
rope in 1976-77. Less known abroad, but no less 
influential, is another historian, Antoni Macierewicz, 
who, together with several of his friends and very 
much in the Polish tradition, joined the opposition 
ranks after having been active in the Boy Scouts 
movement in Warsaw. 

A good many ot KOR’s supporters are student 
activists of 1968. Some of these have been members 
of Communist youth organizations or come from 
families with Communist ties. They still consider 
themselves leftists, or even Marxists, but of a more 
Western, Eurocommunist, or even social democratic 
brand. Others, such as the former “‘Alpinists,” simply 
regard themselves as democrats. A relatively large 
group of the young activists are devoted Catholics, 
who continue to participate in official lay activities 
of the church. As a group, these young men and 
women, by now more mature and experienced than 
they were a decade ago and often hardened by 
years of imprisonment, are grimly determined to 
carry on their struggle for freedom. 
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KOR’s initial aims were modest. Its first com- 
muniqués, issued in samizdat form, reported on 
the persecutions of the imprisoned workers—with 
detailed accounts of police brutality—and announced 
a public campaign to raise funds for medical and 
legal aid. Gradually, however, the Committee’s 
goals grew more ambitious. They came to include 
amnesty for all the imprisoned workers and their 
reinstatement in the same positions they had held 
before June 1976, plus punishment of those police 
officers guilty of abusing their powers. On January 
16, 1977, KOR appealed to the Polish parliament 
(the Sejm) to appoint a special committee to in- 
vestigate charges of beating and torturing of pris- 
oners.® Eventually, KOR’s activities broadened 


further and involved assistance to a variety of in- 





Candles and flowers at an impromptu shrine at the 
Krakow apartment of student Stanislaw Pyjas, a 


supporter of the Committee for Defense of the 


Workers who was found dead on May 7, 1977. 


—SYGMA. 


dividuals persecuted by the authorities. 

The Committee has developed quite ingenious 
methods for its activities. It has declared itself to 
be not a political, but merely a social, body. To 
avoid submitting itself to public control by the Com- 
munist authorities, it has refrained from adopting a 
formal organizational structure. It has operated 
Simply as a group of citizens spontaneously co- 
operating to promote common goals. All of the Com- 
mittee’s activities have been conducted openly, but, 
naturally, some of them, especially the publishing 
and distributing of the samizdat materials, have 
been carried on more discreetly than others. 

KOR offers moral encouragement, legal advice, © 
and financial aid to the politically persecuted. For 
this purpose, money has been collected all over 
the country. However, the major vehicles of KOR’s 
influence have been the communiqués, declarations, 
and appeals circulated throughout the country in 
samizdat form. It has regularly published its own 
paper, the Biuletin informacyjny (Information Bul- 
letin), named, significantly, after an influential organ 
of the Polish wartime resistance.’ 

Around these activities, KOR has built an impres- 
Sive popular following. By the summer of 1978, 
there were official Committee representatives in 
nine cities, and active KOR supporters in many 
other centers. The Committee’s demand for the 
establishment of a parliamentary committeé to in- 
vestigate police abuses was supported by close to 
2,000 people, among them many distinguished in- 
tellectuals.!° Cardinal Wyszynski, in several ser- 
mons, threw his enormous prestige behind KOR. 
Although refraining from directly endorsing the 
Committee’s political goals, he made it clear that 
he fully supported its activities on behalf of the 
persecuted workers.!! 

The goverment’s initial reaction to KOR’s activities 
was mixed. On the one hand, a systematic campaign 
of vilification of the Committee was mounted in the 
press. The members of KOR were characterized as 
enemies of the socialist system in Poland and as 
collaborators of Western anticommunist centers. 
Several Committee members were dismissed from 
their jobs. Many others became objects of systematic 
police harassment and intimidation. At the same 
time, however, the arrested Ursus and Radom 
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Hunger strikers at St. Martin’s Church in Warsaw in May 1977, protesting the arrest of six members 
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. the Committee for Defense of the Workers (KOR) and of four KOR supporters earlier in the month. With 
the demonstrators is Tadeusz Mazowiecki (front row center, in the light-colored topcoat), Editor-in-Chief 
of the Catholic monthly Wiez, who acted as liaison between Polish authorities and the strikers. 


workers were being quietly released one by one. By 
the spring of 1977, only five of them still remained 
in prison. 

This uneasy standoff broke down after May 7, 
1977, when Stanislaw Pyjas, a Krakow student and 
an active KOR supporter, was found dead. His fel- 
low students reacted swiftly to what they took to be 
a political assassination (although it is doubtful 
that his death was in fact a premeditated action). 
Solemn requiem masses were celebrated in all the 
university cities in Poland. On May 15, some 2,000 
Krakow students staged a candlelight procession 
through the city. Tension was high, and it was feared 
that clashes between students and police might 
ensue, sparking an open revolt. At that moment, 
six key members of KOR, as well as four KOR sup- 
porters, were arrested and accused of cooperation 
with anticommunist centers in the West. The arrests 
produced a new wave of protests. At the end of 
May, 11 persons held a hunger strike in St. Martin’s 
Church in Warsaw. An appeal for the release of the 
KOR members, characterizing them “not as criminals, 
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but as dedicated social activists,” was issued by 
17 prominent writers, scholars, and artists.!2 Under 
mounting popular pressure, the Communist govern- 
ment relented. On July 23, all of the prisoners— 
the KOR members and supporters, as well as the 
remaining five workers—were set free.!3 

KOR has, since September 29, 1977, gone under 
the expanded name of Committee for Social Self- 
Defense—KOR (KSS-KOR), although its composi- 
tion and its structure have remained basically un- 
changed. Now constituted as a permanent body, 
KSS-KOR has expanded its goals from the defense 
of persecuted workers to more general combating 
of violations of the law, fighting for institutional 
guarantees of civil rights, and assisting in all similar 
social initiatives.'4 
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The achievements of KOR went beyond rallying a 
great number of people in defense of the persecuted 
workers and, through popular pressure, compelling 
the Communist government to abandon its reprisals. 
Perhaps even more important were the psycholog- 
ical consequences of this achievement. The Commit- 
tee demonstrated that there is room in contemporary 
Poland for successful political action. By standing 
up to the Communist authorities, KOR overcame 
the political inertia among various segments of 
Polish society, and its example led to a proliferation 
of similar activities in many other spheres of life. 


Proliferation of Opposition Groups 





On March 25, 1977, the founding of a new group, 
called the Movement for the Defense of Human 
and Civil Rights (ROPCiO) was announced. Its 18 
founding members were predominantly from War- 
Saw and Lodz. The most visible among them was 
Leszek Moczulski, a former journalist and historian 
of World War II, who is now in his mid-40’s. For the 
most part, however, ROPCIO, like KOR, is composed 
of distinctly separate prewar and postwar genera- 
tions. Among its older members are a prewar gen- 
eral, Mieczyslaw Boruta-Spiechowicz, and a leader 

‘of the former Christian Democratic party, Stefan 
Kaczorowski. The younger members are mostly for- 
mer participants in the clandestine group Ruch. 
The best known of the latter is Andrzej Czuma, who 
in the spring of 1978 pushed Moczulski aside and 
emerged as the leading personality in ROPCIO. 

In contrast to KSS-KOR, the Movement has no 
Marxist leanings; if anything, it has reverted to the 
political traditions of interwar Poland. It is more 
critical of the Communist system and is more far- 
reaching in its proposals for political change. The 
objectives of ROPCIO, as defined in its initial mani- 
festo,!5 are to fight for respect for human and civil 
rights, to assist persons whose rights have been in- 
fringed upon, to publicize violations of the laws, 
and to strive for institutional safeguards of basic 
freedoms. 

To promote these ends, the Movement has estab- 
lished offices in 11 Polish cities, where free advice 
is offered to citizens aggrieved by the Communist 
authorities. By the fall of 1977, they had a current 
docket of 43 such complaints. ROPCiO’s organ is a 
samizdat monthly, Opinia (Opinion). In addition to 
publicizing the Movement’s program and activities, 


15. See Dissent in Poland 1976-77, pp.182-85. 
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Diverse elements of Polish society gather for the 
September 1976 funeral of General Roman Abra- 
ham (the last commander of the Polish cavalry) in 
Wrzesnia: at the top, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, 
the Primate of the Catholic church in Poland, offi- 
ciates at the funeral; at the center, in the prewar 
military uniform (with high collar and braided sleeve 
cuffs), General Mieczyslaw Boruta-Spiechowicz, 
who the following spring became a founding mem- 
ber of the Movement for the Defense of Human and 
Civil Rights (ROPCiO); at bottom, in the center, 
Leszek Moczulski, a former journalist and historian 
of World War Il, a prominent founding member of 
ROPCiO. 


— Photos provided by arrangement of the author. 
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the paper covers current domestic and international 
events quite extensively.!© On June 5, 1977, ROPCIO 
sponsored the first reunion of former political pris- 
oners, and on August 6 it organized a patriotic dem- 
onstration by the grave of prewar Polish Marshal 
Edward Rydz-Smigly. On December 30, an Opinia 
correspondent tried unsuccessfully to attend the 
Warsaw press conference of US President Jimmy 
Carter.!’ 

In addition to KSS-KOR and ROPCIO, various 
other groups and samizdat publications represent- 
ing a wide diversity of opinion have appeared in 
Poland in the last year. About the same time that 
ROPCIO was set up, a Polish chapter of Amnesty 
International was founded, with some overlapping 
of key personalities. In the fall of 1977, the Polish 
Committee for the Defense of Life and Family was 
formed. It soon collected over 6,000 signatures on 
an appeal to parliament to abolish the existing, ex- 
tremely liberal abortion laws.!® In the spring of 1978, 
it came out with its own publication, Samoobrona 
Polska (The Polish Self-Defense), in which, in addi- 
tion to continuing its antiabortion campaign, it 
openly reverted to the political tradition of prewar 
National Democracy. In the summer of 1978, Moczul- 
ski and some of his followers, after leaving ROPCIO, 
established a new monthly, Droga (The Road). 

At the time of the demonstrations in Krakow in 
May 1977 the Students’ Solidarity Committee (SKS) 
Spontaneously came into existence. Its declared 
objective is to replace the Communist-dominated 
student organization with a body that truly repre- 
sents the Polish students. SKS now has branches 
at virtually every university in the country and pub- 
lishes two papers, Bratniak (Fraternity) and /ndeks 
(Index). In the autumn of 1977, an independent 
journal of young Catholics, Spotkania (Encounters),!9 
covering religious as well as social and political 
topics, was founded. In the autumn of 1977, the 
first issue of Robotnik (The Worker), a publication 
whose name was borrowed from the respected or- 
gan of the old Polish Peasant Party (PPS), appeared. 
It pledged to strive for replacement of the official 


16. The first four issues of Opinia were republished in book form in 
the West: Opinia, Pismo ruchu obrony praw czlowieka i obywatela, 
Numery 1-4 (Opinion, Organ of the Movement for the Defense of 
Human and Civil Rights, Nos. 1-4), London, Polonia Book Fund, 1977. 

17. See Opinia (Warsaw), No. 9, January 1978, and The New York 
Times, Jan. 2, 1978. 

18. Samoobrona Polska (Warsaw), mimeographed, April 1978, p. 11. 

19. The first two issues of this journal were published in book form: 
Spotkania: niezalezne pismo mlodych katolikow (Encounters: 
Independent Organ of the Young Catholics) [Lubin, Nos. 1-2, October 
1977-January 1978], Great Britain, n.p., n.d. 


trade unions with genuine workers’ representation. 
This journal was soon followed by Gospodarz (The 
Farmer), addressed to the peasants and urging ther 
to continue their opposition to collectivization o! 
agriculture. Meanwhile, two literary samizdat pe- 
riodicals, Zapis (The Record)?° and Puls (Pulse), 
entered into circulation. Both were of exceptionally 
good quality, with the latter even including photo- 
graphs and drawings. Zapis was issued by NOWA 
(Independent Publishing House), which at the same 
time announced that it intended to undertake pub- 
lication of books banned by censorship. By the spring 
of 1978, 13 such volumes, six in belles-lettres and 
seven in the social sciences, had come out. 

Side by side with these open opposition groups, 
various clandestine groups have continued to func- 
tion or have started up in Poland in the last two 
years. For example, the Polish Coalition for Inde- 
pendence has continued to publish critical, often 
quite penetrating, analyses of various aspects of 
life in Poland, such as official discrimination against 
the Catholic church, lack of popular respect for the 
law, widespread corruption among the ruling elite, 
and apathy among the people. To oppose these 
negative phenomena, the PPN has prepared several 
practical guides to action which outline, for instance, 
how to cope with the security police and how to 
collect true information about the situation in the 
country.@! In the fall of 1977, another clandestine 
group gave evidence of its existence with the first 
issue of a bimonthly, Polska Walczaca (Fighting 
Poland), whose name, significantly, was a cryptonym 
used for the Polish wartime underground. On Octo- 
ber 20, 1977, a Declaration of the Democratic Move- 
ment, signed by 110 people, was published in still 
another samizdat paper, Glos (The Voice). The 
declaration observed with satisfaction that in the 
preceding two years Communist attempts to break 
the Movement had not only failed but had in fact 
made it even more popular, to the point that it now 
had “thousands” of adherents. The time had come, 
the declaration stated, for the Democratic Movement 
to undertake the struggle for Poland’s democracy 
and sovereignty.?? 

Along with the flourishing of samizdat publications 
came a proliferation of discussion groups of all 
sorts, especially among the young people. Some of 
them have been sponsored by KSS-KOR, ROPCIO, 


20. The first two volumes, Zapis I [May 1977] and Zapis // (October 
1977], were republished by Index on Censorship, London. 

21. For the initial program of PPN, see Dissent in Poland 1976-77, 
pp. 165-70. 

22. Reprinted in Kultura, December 1977, pp. 138-41. 
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or the SKS, while others have sprung up quite spon- The Communist authorities have charged that 
taneously. They have met in private homes and al- | the objectives of the Flying University are not edu- 
SO, occasionally, on local church premises. In War- | cational but political, that its main aim is to spread 
Saw and in some other major cities, veritable intel- | opposition ideas among the young people. Con- 
lectual salons have emerged, where prominent | sequently, the authorities have tried hard to restrict 
writers read their works and well-known scholars | the scope of UL activities. Students participating in 
give lectures. the courses have been warned by regular university 
officials about possible adverse consequences for 
—_—_-:-er————— | them, and some SKS activists have been interrogated 
The Flying University by the police. Several lectures, especially outside 
—— | Of Warsaw, have actually been broken up. More- 
In November 1977, at the initiative of the stu- | over, a few younger lecturers have been arrested 
dents’ committees, an effort was made to transform | and detained long enough to prevent them from 
some of these occasional lectures into systematic | meeting their classes. Owners of apartments where 
courses. The aim was to supplement the education | lectures have been taking place have been fined 
offered at regular universities, especially in those | for holding “illegal gatherings,” and some have 
fields where Communist ideology had placed polit- | even been threatened with eviction from their dwell- 
ical limitations on objective scholarship—i.e., in | ings. 
modern history, literature, philosophy, and the so- Since late winter, as the activities of UL have ex- 
cial sciences. This new venture has been designated | panded, the scope of official pressure has visibly 
the “Flying University” (UL), after a similar institu- | intensified. Nevertheless, the lectures have con- 
tion in Warsaw at the turn of the century that had | tinued, and in June 1978 the Flying University com- 
played an important role in rekindling national con- | pleted its first “academic year.” 
sciousness among Polish students attending Rus- 
sianized schools by giving secret training in native Pi 
history and literature. Unlike its distinguished pre- Debate Over the Opposition Program 
decessor, the present Flying University is an open 
institution. It is sponsored by the Society for Edu- Since the opposition has been divided into several 
cational Courses (TKN), which was founded on | groups, and since there have also been internal 
January 22, 1978, and is composed of 61 persons, | differences within each of them, no single political 
including many prominent writers and scholars. To | platform exists to which all adhere.*4 This does not 
Supervise the quality of courses offered at the UL, | appear to trouble many in the opposition. As Jacek 
the Society established from among its members | Kuron has observed, they feel that the time is not 
an Education Council.?3 as yet ripe for the adoption of a unified opposition 
In the first trimester (or set of lectures), the Flying | program. Rather, what is needed at present is the 
University offered five courses on an experimental | open airing of various tentative proposals.2° ROPCiO’s 
basis, but by the third trimester, that number had | monthly Opinia voiced a similar sentiment in a June 
risen to 13. These lectures took place in Warsaw as | 1977 editorial. While a single opposition movement 
well as in other major university cities. Although | would appear better suited to fight a one-party dic- 
the UL offers no diplomas, its courses have proved |tatorship, the article observed, a pluralistic society 
to be quite popular. Attendance has averaged 30- |could only emerge from below, through the exer- 
40 students but has run as high as 100 for lectures |cise of pluralism in the ranks of the opposition. The 
such as Polish postwar history. As an aid to stu- | result of this situation has been a broad public dis- 
dents, “flying libraries” of books banned from the |cussion, with a veritable flood of articles and pam- 
regular university collections have been established. 
To cap things off, a Free Association of Research and ) , | 7 
Studies was founded in the spring of 1978. Com- | 7 hore et cae Oe 
posed of scholars who have been prevented from | and Reality,” Europa Archiv (Bonn), No. 6, 1978. Overlapping and 
working at official institutions, it seeks to foster re- | differing objectives have not prevented opposition groups from 
search free of political influence and to disseminate cooperating with one another. Thus, in mid-1977, ROPCiO strongly 
i : t : protested against the arrests of KOR members; and in the autumn, 
the results in the form of samizdat publications. KSS-KOR members denounced intensified regime harassment of 


ROPCIO supporters. 
25. Jacek Kuron, “Thoughts on the Program of Action,” loc. cit. 
23. Ibid., March 1978, pp. 86-87. p. 198. 
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phlets on the country’s external as well as domestic 
Situation appearing in samizdat form in Poland or 
smuggled to the West for publication in the émigré 
press.2© As one Polish writer commented, not since 
World War II “has there been a similar debate about 
the program of action and the vision of a future 
Republic.’’27 

The debate as a whole has been characterized 
by a remarkable degree of sobriety. In a political 
treatise written at the end of 1976, an author using 
the nom de plume Marek Turbacz set the tone.28 
He observed that “thinking in clear political terms” 
had “been generally alien to the Polish intellectual 
tradition” and had not been encouraged by 30 years 
of totalitarian rule. Then he proceeded to put forward 
his own argument in a detached and precise, al- 
most scientific fashion. His assessment of Poland’s 
position vis-a-vis the USSR was characterized by 
cold realism: 


We are not able to free ourselves from the domina- 
tion of Russia. . . .Poland, which is its most important 
Satellite located on its road to Western Europe, 
cannot regain sovereignty as long as the Russian 
Empire exists. Neither will the Russian leaders 
permit Poland .. . to discard the Communist sys- 
tem. This would restrict their influence over us, 
and also set a dangerous example for the other 
Satellites as well as for their own people. 

The restoration of Poland’s sovereignty and a 
basic change of the present system would be pos- 
sible only if preceded by a fundamental change in 
Russia itself, or a drastic shift in the constellation 
of forces in the world at large. For this we may have 
to wait as long as a quarter of a century. 


Soviet domination of Poland, in Turbacz’s opinion, 
determines the limits of viable change in the coun- 
try. Moscow is likely to intervene should strong anti- 
Russian sentiments surface among the Polish peo- 
ple; should the PUWP be removed from power and 
a multiparty system be restored; or should a major 
reorientation in the country’s foreign policy take 
place. Therefore, the opposition should not promote 
such developments. 

At the same time, Turbacz maintained, the fact 
that Poland cannot free itself from the USSR’s domi- 
nation does not mean that the Poles should passively 
resign themselves to their fate and await changes 
in the international sphere. ‘‘There is an essential 
difference,” he pointed out, “between compromise 
and blind submission, as there is a distinction be- 
tween a realist policy and collaboration.” Within the 


existing framework, he argued, there still exists 
room for the Poles to try to improve their position. 
There are various domestic changes which the Polish 
Communist government could undertake without 
invoking the wrath of Moscow. It could carry out 
substantial economic reform, expand the role of 
self-government, enhance the role of experts in the 
administration, improve the quality of information, 
and broaden the scope of cultural freedom. These 
measures would significantly reduce the gap be- 
tween the Communist authorities and the Polish 
people, and in this way diminish the danger of re- 
peated violent confrontations between them. 

In Turbacz’s judgment, however, the Gierek re- 
gime is not able to undertake such reforms; and 
the possibility that some other Communist leader 
will emerge in the near future who would be willing 
to do so is remote. Under such circumstances 
“changes must be extracted from the government | 
through popular pressure.” This pressure should 
not be exerted through sporadic outbursts, but. 
should take the form of a long-term systematic 
Campaign. The opposition, in the author’s words, 
Should not incite ‘revolutionary upheavals, but 
rather promote everyday demonstrations of civic 
courage.” 

Adam Michnik, during his stay in the West in late 
1976, outlined an opposition strategy in terms similar 
to those of Turbacz. Among the changes in Poland 
which he proposed, and which, in his opinion, would 
not be incompatible with the Communist system, 
were: the establishment of independent trade unions; 
the easing, but not necessarily the complete aboli- 
tion, of press censorship; the granting of freedom 
to youth organizations; and the ending of all religious 
discrimination. Michnik, too, felt quite strongly that 
popular pressure aimed at extracting reforms from 
the Communist government should be considerably 
intensified. He recognized that this might lead to 
Soviet intervention, but he dismissed the possibility 
as remote. Soviet military intervention, he argued, 
would be catastrophic for the present regime; con- 
sequently, the Polish Communists would try to avoid 





26. This discussion had been heralded by several interesting 
programmatic statements written during the first part of the 1970's. 
Perhaps the most significant among them was that by Marian 
Kowalski, ‘“‘The Need for a Program,” Ku/tura, May 1975. Also in 1975 
there appeared (largely unnoticed in the West) an excellent study of 
communism in Poland by Marek Tarniewski, Ewolucja czy rewolucja 
(Evolution or Revolution), Paris, Institut Littéraire, 1975. 

27. Socjusz, “Political Activities and Programs,” Ku/tura, September 
1977, p. 31. 

28. Marek Turbacz, “Possibilities for Opposition Activities in 
Poland,” Aneks, No. 16-17, 1977, pp. 3-46. 
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it at any cost. Moreover, since it would be highly det- 
rimental to East-West détente, Moscow would be 
extremely reluctant to take such a step.?9 

After his return home, Michnik emphatically 
reiterated these moderate views in a statement he 
made early in 1978. “We don’t want to overthrow 
the system,” he declared. Then he added: 


.We realize that in Poland today the Communist 
party must rule, and that Poland must stay in the 
Soviet bloc—we just want them to rule more justly. 
We want a dialogue with the party, nota clash. . . °° 


Jacek Kuron, in a programmatic essay written to- 
ward the end of 1976, also disavowed any inten- 
tions on the part of the opposition to seek a con- 
frontation with the government. He claimed that 
the opposition, on the contrary, is striving to promote 
peace in Poland. Soviet intervention, he argued, is 
more likely to be brought about by popular upheaval 
over some drastic government measures than by 
moderate reforms, which are the most effective way 
to pacify the Polish people.?! 

Not all of the statements in the samizdat publica- 
tions, however, have been quite so reasonable as 
those just cited. Some have clearly gone beyond the 
limits which Turbacz warned the opposition not to 
transgress. Writing in the student paper Bratniak, 
Tomasz Mroz declared himself in favor of primacy of 
moral over political concepts. He rejected as naive 
the belief in the possibility of a compromise with 
despotic rulers and called for a struggle by the op- 
position conceived ‘‘as a moral necessity to fight 
against evil in political life.” He argued, further- 
more, that the acceptance of limited reforms would 
imply “the abandonment of maximum demands, 
and one must always keep in mind the ultimate 
goal. . .a free and independent Poland.’”’”?? 

Similarly, Opinia, the organ of ROPCIO, has taken 
an increasingly militant stance. The editorial article 
in its March 1978 issue held that either one is in 
favor of the Communist system and Poland’s sub- 
ordination to the USSR, or one stands for democracy 
and independence. “A middle ground,” the article 
concluded, ‘‘no longer exists.’”’”?3 

The Polish Coalition for Independence, in some 


29. Adam Michnik, “Poland Lives,” Le Monde (Paris), Dec. 16, 1976. 
30. Cited in Nicolas Carrol, “Communism in kid gloves for a state 
where most people are dissidents,” The Sunday Times (London), 
Apr. 9, 1978. 
31. “Thoughts on the Program of Action,” loc. cit., pp. 208-09. 
32. “Why Protest?” Bratniak, November 1977. 
33. “The Problem of Democracy,” Opinia, March 1978. p. 6. 





of its statements, has also adopted fairly extreme 
positions. In the spring of 1977, it came out with 
an eloquent, but highly emotional, statement de- 
fending the anti-Russian insurrectionist tradition 
in Poland. “It is owing to the conspiracies, insurrec- 
tions, and the resistance movements,” it exclaimed, 
“that today we are a nation.” Although the PPN 
declaration stopped short of actually calling on the 
Poles to rise to arms, it implored them to persist in 
the struggle for independence.*4 

The PPN’s program was criticized by a writer using 


-the pseudonym of Marek Brzost. He characterized 


it as noble but utopian, since it did not point to a 
practical way of regaining the country’s indepen- 
dence. Resistance without the chance of winning 
would only result in unnecessary losses. Dictator- 
ships “can be overcome, but it takes more than 
moral and intellectual forces to accomplish this.” 
And in the present situation of Poland, Brzost con- 
cluded, “the time is not ripe to. . .resort to open 
resistance.’’%° 

The leaders of the main groups of the Polish op- 
position evidently agreed with Brzost, for at a meet- 
ing in the spring of 1978 they categorically repudiated 
conspiratorial and insurrectionist tactics and opted 
to continue open and peaceful activities. Their 
declaration on that occasion stated unequivocally 
that members of the democratic opposition “will 
not let themselves be driven into conspiracy, they 
will not be provoked and will never resort to acts of 
terror, which could be exploited to liquidate any 
authentic, spontaneously formed outlets of social 
initiatives. ’’36 


The New Opposition Tactics 


As Adam Michnik has pointed out in a lecture 
delivered in Paris, the year 1976 represented a 
turning point in the tactics of the opposition in Poland. 
Until that time, and even during the confrontation 
over the constitutional amendments, opposition 
appeals had been primarily addressed to the Com- 
munist authorities. The opposition assumed that 
changes would come ‘‘from above.’’ That is, the 
opposition “counted on the positive evolution of 
the [Communist] party due to the enlightened policies 


34. “The Polish Homeland— The Independence Tradition and Its 
Enemies,” Tydzien Polski (London), Apr. 23, 1977. 

35. “Some Remarks about the PPN Program,” Kultura, November 
1976, pp. 105-06. 

36. Reported by Alexander Smolar in his article “Poland: 10 years 
After,” The Times (London), Apr. 17, 1978. 
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The prison in Radom where workers who participated in the spontaneous June 1976 demonstrations in 
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that Polish town were held. Efforts to demand humane treatment and release of these workers were 
important in the subsequent emergence of a variety of new opposition groups in Poland. 


of its leaders, while it abstained from pushing them 
in this direction through organized and persistent 
social pressure.” With the establishment of KOR, 
opposition tactics changed. Appeals were now di- 
rected at the people, with the aim of generating 
changes “from below.”37 

An example is the opposition’s new role as “public 
ombudsman.” KOR’s campaign on behalf of the im- 
prisoned workers from Radom and Ursus helped 
them regain their freedom. Since that time, both 
KSS-KOR and ROPCIO have been systematically col- 
lecting and publishing information about the police’s 
abuse of power and about the courts’ condoning of 
such practices. In the spring of 1978, KSS-KOR 
issued a White Paper describing in some detail 25 
cases in which police officers had violated the law. 
The document emphasized that this evidence rep- 
resented only the tip of the iceberg and that many 
more such instances were known to the Committee.*® 


37. Adam Michnik, “A Strategy for the Polish Opposition,” in La 
Pologne: une société en dissidence (Poland: A Society in Dissidence), 
Paris, Maspero, 1978, p. 100. See also Jan Gross, “Political 
Opposition in Poland,” Aneks, No. 15, 1977. 


—Photo provided by arrangement of the author. 


Another role which the opposition groups have 
played is to exert pressure on various branches of 
the administration by publicly criticizing their prac- 
tices. A special column in Opinia has regularly 
scrutinized the shortcomings of economic policies 
in a highly competent manner, and in the spring of 
1978 KSS-KOR came out with a comprehensive 
pamphlet exposing the grave economic situation in 
the country.32 Gospodarz has pointed out the in- 
adequacies of the newly introduced pension plan 
for private farm owners; and Robotnik has reported 
on the waste and inefficiency prevailing in some 
factories. 

All of the samizdat publications have mercilessly 
attacked the censorship of the official press. They 
were provided with a golden opportunity in the spring 
of 1977 by the defection to the West of Tomasz 
Strzyzewski, an employee of the censorship office 
in Krakow. Strzyzewski took with him substantial 


38. Dokumenty bezprawia (Documents of Lawlessness), Warsaw, 
NOWA, mimeographed, Apr. 7, 1978. 

39. Uwagi o sytuacji gospodarczej kraju (Remarks about the 
Country’s Economic Situation), Warsaw, NOWA, mimeographed, 1978. 
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confidential evidence about the inner workings of 
censorship in Poland. These documents, which 
amount to a devastating criticism of the entire sys- 
tem, were also made available to KSS-KOR and have 
been systematically reprinted by the opposition 
press.4? 

Finally, the samizdat papers have increasingly 
taken direct issue with authors publishing in the 
official press, and have also come out with critiques, 
at times harsh, of specific plays, television shows, 
and films. In a fairly close-knit intellectual milieu 
such as exists in Poland, challenges of this kind 
tend to put strong pressure on the writers, scholars, 
and artists to improve their performances, if only 
to avoid public ridicule. Faced with such pres- 
sure, the intellectuals, in turn, are more likely to 
oppose interference with their works by the censor- 
ship authorities. The meeting of the Polish Writers’ 
Union held in Katowice on April 7-8, 1978, affords 
a good illustration. Union members decisively repu- 
diated crude Communist efforts to intervene in 
the union’s affairs and, in fact, elected to the union’s 
Executive several persons prominently linked with 
opposition activities.*! 

Although various samizdat papers reminded their 
readers on the occasion of the February 1978 local 
government elections that under Polish electoral 
law, they could abstain from voting or cross out 
names of candidates who do not merit their con- 
fidence, this was just a trial balloon. The opposi- 
tion is clearly not prepared to test the Communist 
party in an electoral battle. For the present, as one 
of the editors of G/os, using the nom de plume 
Marek Tarniewski, argued, “‘for anybody outside of 
the [Communist] party to try to win power would 
be premature.” For the time being, he wrote, the 
opposition should concentrate on rebuilding an 
“authentic” social life, “independent of the govern- 
ment. ””4? 

Turbacz, in the essay cited above, summarized 
the present, restricted, political goals of the Polish 
opposition as the creation of an unofficial national 
culture, and, above all, the development of Polish 
political thought free from the influence of Com- 


40. The first volume of the documents revealed by Strzyzewski has 
already been published in the West, and the second volume is soon to 
follow. See Czarna ksiega cenzury PRL (The Black Book on 
Censorship in the People’s Republic of Poland), London, Aneks, 1977. 

41. Trybuna ludu (Warsaw), Apr. 10, 1978, listed the members of the 
new Executive. 

42. Marek Tarniewski, Dzialanie i przyszlosc (Action and the Future), 
London, Odnowa, 1977, pp. 26, 29. 

43. ‘Possibilities for Opposition Activities in Poland,” loc. cit., pp. 
22-23. 





munisi ideology. This, he wrote, should lead to the 
rise of new cultural and political elites.43 The exist- 
ence in Poland of manifold samizdat publications, 
the ongoing debate in their pages about the opposi- 
tion program, and the activities of various discus- 
sion groups and the Flying University suggest that 
these goals are well on the way to being realized. 


An Uneasy Stalemate 





Relations between the Communist government 
and the democratic opposition, as Antoni Macierewicz 
has observed, are currently stalemated. The op- 
position is unable to extract democratic reforms 
from the government, and the government is unable 
to prevent the opposition from trying to do so.*4 
However, the fact that the activities of the various 
opposition groups are tolerated for the time being 
does not mean that their continued existence has 
been accepted by the Gierek regime. Short of a 
frontal attack, the Communist authorities are doing 
whatever they can to restrict, or at least to make as 
difficult as possible, opposition activities. The police 
keep close watch over all the groups. Between Sep- 
tember 1976 and October 1977, there were at least 
318 house searches, and about 1,000 people were 
arrested and interrogated.*° Since early 1978, the 
intensity of police persecution, especially outside 
Warsaw, has, if anything, increased. 

For the moment, the government can afford to 
tolerate opposition activities because they do not 
pose an imminent threat. The opposition has exerted 
influence basically among the intelligentsia, gaining 
only scattered support from the workers.*©® Two at- 
tempts to organize a free trade union movement— 
the first in Katowice in February 1978 and the second 
in Gdansk the following April—were confined to a 
handful of individuals and were both met with im- 
mediate and severe reprisals.“ 

Official propaganda tries to minimize the signif- 
icance of the opposition groups still further by de- 
picting them as a small bunch of extremists virtually 
isolated from the Polish people. In a statement for 


44. Antoni Macierewicz, “Legality,” Glos, March 1978, p. 5. 

45. Bogdan Borusewicz, “The Methods of Fighting the Opposition 
in Poland,” Spotkania, October 1977. 

46. Janusz Topacz, “What Is It All About?” ibid. 

47. A writer from Poland has compared the position of the working 
class in the stalemate between the opposition and the government to 
the role of nuclear weapons in East-West relations. Should either of 
the principals reach for it, the other would respond with everything 
that it has. See Jan Kowal, “The Nature of the Ferment in the 
Country,” Trybuna (London), No. 28, 1978. 
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s assemble at the Polish town of Czestochowa on August 15, 1977, for the 


annual observances at the shrine of the Black Virgin. 


the foreign press, a government spokesman, Miro- 
Slaw Wojciechowski, estimated the strength of the 
opposition in Poland at some 100 hard-core mem- 
bers and about 1,000 sympathizers. The rest, he 
maintained, are people who will listen to the opposi- 
tion arguments but who would not themselves get 
involved in its activities.*® 

Wojciechowski also categorically rejected the 
possibility of the Communist authorities’ entering 
into dialogue with the opposition. However, he did 
express the hope that at least some members of 
the opposition would perceive the unrealistic nature 
of their present course and avail themselves of the 
opportunities, which he claimed exist but are not 
fully utilized, to develop socialist democracy in the 
country. As to those people who would continue 
along their present road, Wojciechowski warned, 





48. From an interview on West German television, reported in Die 
Welt (Hamburg), Mar. 11, 1978. 


—R. Darolle/SYGMA. 


there would be no need for wholesale repression, 
but selective reprisals against them would be used 
and might even be intensified in the future. 

This official picture is all too sanguine. In reality, 
the strength of the opposition is considerably greater 
than Wojciechowski’s estimate. There are at present 
in Poland at least 20 samizdat papers published 
regularly, with a total monthly circulation of no less 
than 20,000.*° To write, edit, publish, and distribute 
them must take at least several hundred persons, 
with a protective network of sympathizers around 
them of several thousand people. Since each copy 
of a samizdat publication is usually passed around 
among several persons, it is probably no exaggera- 
tion to estimate that they reach some 100,000 





49. It is estimated by opposition circles that by early 1978 close to 
100,000 copies of samizdat papers and books had been issued. As of 
the spring of 1978, the circulation of Robotnik was 15,000; that of 
Opinia, 8,000; and that of G/os, 2,000. See Stefan Kawalec, “The 
Traditions of Political Action,” Glos, March 1978. 
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readers, even if one takes into account the confisca- 
tion of some copies.°° The scope of opposition activi- 
ties, then, is quite substantial, and to try to break 
the opposition would require a massive police ac- 
tion. 

Resorting to mass terror would have disastrous 
political consequences for the Gierek regime. It 
would intensify the alienation of intellectuals from 
the Communist government and would lead to a 
new rupture in relations with the Catholic church. 
Furthermore, it would also adversely affect Poland’s 
external relations, expecially its trade with the West. 
The disruption of this trade is something which the 
country, in its present precarious economic situation 
can ill afford, for any further deterioration of the 
standard of living could lead to what Gierek fears 
the most—namely, new unrest among the workers. 
Finally, use of mass terror would in all probability 
revive factional struggle within the PUWP itself. 

It is very doubtful that Gierek could weather such 
a political storm. In this respect, the opposition’s 
assumption that he will refrain from wholesale ter- 
ror at all cost seems to be quite correct. 

Thus, as long as the democratic opposition main- 
tains its present course of abstaining from con- 
Spiratorial and revolutionary tactics, there is little 
danger that it will provoke wholesale Communist 
efforts to repress it. But persistent refusal on the 
part of the Communist regime to recognize the op- 
position’s existence could aggravate the opposi- 
tion’s radical tendencies. In fact, the government 
has already contributed in one way to such a develop- 
ment. By firing more than a hundred young men and 
women from their jobs for political reasons, the Com- 
munist authorities have, in effect, created a full- 
time cadre of opposition activists. 

Moreover, one important factor that has contributed 
to the moderate course of the Polish opposition— 
the close relationship of its younger leaders to the 
older intelligentsia in its ranks—may not continue 
to prevail forever. So far, more experienced hands 
have helped the younger oppositionists appreciate 
the harsh realities of Poland’s international posi- 
tion. Yet the structure of both KSS-KOR and ROPCiO 
is such that the initiative rests increasingly not with 
the older but with the younger members, who are 


50. In a lecture given on Apr. 20, 1978, Teodor Palimaka, head of the 
Administration Division in the PUWP Secretariat, claimed that out of 
20,000 copies of samizdat publications about one half are intercepted 
by the security police. Zagadnienie z zakresu dalszego umacniania 
ladu, porzadku i dyscypliny spolecznej (Problems Relating to Further 
Strengthening of Peace, Order, and Social Discipline), Warsaw, 
Ksiazka i Wiedza, May 1978, p. 18. 


often quite young indeed. In Polish history, there 
have been instances where such an imbalance 
ended in catastrophe. For example, the ill-fated 
anti-Russian insurrections of 1830 and 1863 were 
both started by young hotheads against the better 
advice of their elders. 

The semiclandestine environment in which the 
opposition is compelled to operate and the subtle 
but unmistakable police persecution to which it is 
constantly exposed are also not helpful to its per- 
severance on a moderate course. Petty police ha- 
rassment, while totally ineffective in substance, 
adds to an atmosphere charged with emotion. Fur- 
thermore, being compelled to remain at the margin 
of open political life introduces an element of the 
unreal into the opposition’s activities. Its leaders 
compensate by occasional outbursts of grandeur, 
as when Moczulski claimed that it is the Communist 
party that finds itself in a state of seige,*! or when 
Kuron declared that it is the opposition that tolerates 
the government and not vice versa (a statement 
that he later retracted).°? 

Last but not least, there is the danger that, in 
competing for popular support, the different op- 
position groups may seek to outbid one another by 
demonstrating their radicalism. Indeed, the increas- 
ingly militant tone of some samizdat publications 
indicates that this already may be beginning to 
happen. Yet, from the government’s standpoint, 
intensified repressions would only enhance this 
tendency by pushing various opposition groups 
even deeper into the underground. 

To sum up, then, the opposition appears to be 
pursuing a “calculated risk” strategy that rests on 
two assumptions. First, it anticipates that at some 
critical moment the Communist government would 
offer far-reaching concessions to the Polish people 
rather than risk Soviet military intervention. This 
assumption may well be valid with regard to the 
Gierek regime, which appears to understand that 
in the event of any political crisis of major propor- 
tions it would be swept from power. Yet there clearly 
are groups within the PUWP that would not be averse 
to, and might even welcome, direct Soviet involve- 
ment. As one Polish writer put it, 


.. -there are people in the party who are looking 
forward to the confrontation—either because they 


51. Leszek Moczulski, “The Last Stand,” Opinia, October 1977. 
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believe that for a long time now the people have 
deserved a severe lesson in obedience, or because 
Moscow, the wiser for its experiences [of 1968] in 
Prague, may designate them as the leaders of the 
next, and this time carefully prepared in advance, 
new “government” of Poland.®”? 


Radicalization of opposition programs, then, would 
only play into the hands of these Communist hard- 
liners. 

The second assumption underlying the opposi- 
tion strategy is that in a climate of East-West détente 
the Soviet Union would be reluctant to intervene 
with force in Poland. This assumption is also probably 
accurate. The Soviet leaders seem to be well aware 
of the grave consequences such a step would pro- 
duce for them in the international sphere. In the 
existing, strained state of East-West relations, it 


53. Leopolita, ‘Marginal Comments on the Program,” in Ruch 
oporu, p. 238 

54. For a comparison of the Polish and Czechoslovakian situations, 
see the author's “Czechoslovakia 1968— Poland 1978: A Dilemma for 
Moscow,” International Journal (Toronto), October 1978; and for an 
assessment of the situation of the dissidents in the USSR, see his 
“Human Rights and Détente,” International Perspectives (Ottawa), 
June-July 1978. 

55. Jacek Kuron, “Thoughts on the Program of Action,” loc. cit., 
p. 208. 


might well spell the end of détente. In order to avoid 
this risk, Moscow would probably accept substantial 
reforms in the present system in Poland as long as 
they were carried out in an orderly fashion and 
under the aegis of the PUWP. Yet, as Turbacz rightly 
observed, there are limits to Soviet toleration. And 
not only has the gap between the political situation 
in Poland and that in the other countries of Eastern 
Europe—not to mention the USSR itself—become 
quite extensive, but it also seems to be widening. 

Poland’s present situation, then, rests on a delicate 
equilibrium among many competing forces. Failure 
on the part of any of these forces to exercise great 
caution could upset that equilibrium. For Gierek, 
or his successor, that will probably entail curbing 
the hardliners in the Communist ranks and offering 
tangible improvements to the Polish people. To pro- 
duce such improvements, he may well have to ex- 
pand the outside limits of Poland’s freedom vis-a- 
vis the USSR, possibly even by standing up to the 
Russians. For the opposition, sufficient prudence 
not to push demands beyond the point of no return 
will obviously be indispensable. Kuron once com- 
mented that in Poland’s position it is better to stop 
one step short than to go one step too far.®° Will 
Poles manage to meet the challenge? 
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“CIVILIZATION has left us the 


legacy of huge cities, and to get 
rid of them will cost us much in 
time and effort, but it will be nec- 
essary to get rid of them, and this 
will be done.” Such was the con- 
clusion of Friedrich Engels as he 
assessed the impact of the city 
on human development.! The 
evidence presented in the works 
under review here, however, 


demonstrates not only how great 


1. Cited in N. A. Milyutin, Sotsgorod, p. 61. 


such an effort would have been, 
but also how inconstant socialist 
planners have been in the pursuit 
of Engels’ goal. Far from elimi- 
nating huge cities, socialist ur- 
ban planners have struggled 
simply to contain them, and even 
this not always successfully. For 
the dynamics of urban growth 
are complex and imperfectly un- 
derstood, with spatial solutions 
to problems the result of a com- 
bination of a large number of 
economic, political, geographi- 
cal, and social forces and moti- 
vations. Moreover, a city’s his- 
tory may generate its own inertial 
forces. Hans Blumenfeld, one of 
the German urban planners who 
went to work for a time in the So- 
viet Union after the October Rev- 
olution, subsequently argued 
that such inertial forces are par- 
ticularly strong after a city has 
attained a population size of half 
a million—i.e., that once that 
size has been reached, cities 
generate from their size new dy- 
namics that serve to maintain or 
increase growth. 

Under such conditions, putting 
an end to urban development 
could hardly be considered a 
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routine task. Yet Marx and Engels 
bequeathed very little in the way 
of a specific urban program to 
their successors. The most spe- 
cific objective which emerges 
from their writings is the well- 
known ‘‘abolition of the distinc- 
tion between town and country” 
postulated in the Communist 
Manifesto. Engels developed the 
theme in his essay on The Housing 
Question, arguing that 


There is no sense in trying to solve 
the housing question by trying 
to preserve our big cities. The 
elimination of the difference be- 
tween the city and the country is 
no more nor less utopian than 
the elimination of the difference 
between the capitalist and the 
hired worker.? 


He advocated as uniform a distri- 
bution of activities as possible 
over the whole country, with an 
integral connection of industrial 
and agricultural production and 
extension of the means of com- 
munication. Lenin’s Rural Elec- 
trification Program was advanced 


2. Quoted in ibid., p. 60. 


at least partly to support these 
aspirations—i.e., to eliminate 
“the idiocy of the countryside.” 

Interwar planner Nikolay Milyu- 
tin’s solution to this programmat- 
ic goal, his Sotsgorod, was the 
“linear city” extending integrated 
industrial and agricultural com- 
munities through the countryside 
along major arteries of transpor- 
tation and communication. With 
this formulation, Milyutin was 
advancing—and interpreting in 
socialist terms—an idea aired re- 
peatedly in the works of physical 
planners such as Soria y Mata in 
Spain and Le Corbusier and Tony 
Garnier in France. He was at- 
tempting to give physical form to 
a city planning program that 
would encompass the fragmen- 
tary indications available of the 
views of Marx and Engels, as well 
as the aims of Lenin. 

In his essay entitled “The Re- 
vival and Schism of Urban Plan- 
ning in Twentieth Century Russia” 
in The City in Russian History, S. 
Frederick Starr stresses the Marx- 
ist element in Milyutin’s work 
and that of his 20th-century con- 
temporaries in the Soviet Union: 


Nikolai Milyutin’s “linear city,” 
Moisei Ginsburg’s ingenious port- 
able towns, and the supercol- 
lectivized phalansteries proposed 
by Leonard Sabsovich—all these 
Surpass in boldness practically 
anything occurring elsewhere 
during the interwar years and all 
must be traced directly to efforts 
by their authors to translate Marx- 
ist precepts into actual urban 
forms. (pp. 238-39) 


But he also acknowledges the 
impact of foreign architectural 
trends: 


Yet even these efforts were deep- 
ly indebted to the rival ideals of 
the garden village and the classi- 
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cal city; throughout the most 
utopian discussions of small 
“agrocities’’ or of Corbusier’s 
rigidly geometric metropolis, this 
indebtedness proclaims itself. 
(p. 239). 


George R. Collins and William 
Alex go much further. In their 
admirable introduction to Sots- 
gorod, they detail the early in- 
fluences on Soviet planners of 
the International Congress of 
Modern Architecture (CIAM), 
founded in 1928 by Hélène de 
Mandrot, Le Corbusier, and others, 
and of foreign architects working 
in Russia, particularly Albert 
Kahn, whose company construct- 
ed “over fifty major enterprises 
in some thirty Soviet cities” be- 
tween 1928 and 1932 (p. 21). 
Kahn had earned his reputation 
as an industrial architect in De- 
troit, Michigan, and Collins and 
Alex see in Milyutin’s work the 
influence, for instance, of the 
theories of industrial process ad- 
vanced by Henry Ford and Fred- 
erick W. Taylor, as well as the in- 
fluence of various Western ar- 
chitects. 
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DESPITE the bold conceptions of 
Milyutin and others, however, a 
more traditional approach soon 
found its way back into Soviet 
planning. Collins and Alex point 
out that 


... suddenly about 1932 in a move- 
ment that was epitomized, if not 
run, by Lazar Kaganovich of the 
Politburo, architectural theory 
ceased to be concerned primarily 
with design, construction and 
planning problems and became 
a branch of political theory....Em- 
phasis was on expressiveness, 
not efficiency of function, and 
the management of traditional 
city-like agglomerations was to 
be the thrust of planning—not 
disurbanization, which had pre- 
viously been considered to be 
the more logically proletarian 
goal. (p. 27) 


This development led to a con- 
flict between the two architec- 
tural currents which has never 
been fully resolved. Starr, in his 
article already cited in the Hamm 
volume, makes this abundantly 
clear when he writes: 
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Stately avenues of apartment 
blocs are still being built in open 
countryside, even as economic 
Journals call for cottage con- 
Struction; grandiose avenues so 
immense as to make strong men 
feel like Gogol’s Akakii Akakevich 
are being laid out in new urban 
districts just as efforts are being 
made to submit the ever-growing 
cities to a more human measure. 
(p. 240) 


Nevertheless, as Collins and 
Alex note in their introduction to 
Sotsgorod, in 1932 the switch to 
big-city planning procedures’ 
(echoing the new traditionalism 
in architectural design and the 
reestablishment of pre-Soviet 
academicians in power) gathered 
momentum. The 1934 Bolshevik 
Party Congress in Moscow sent 
seven brigades of foreign archi- 
tects and planners into Greater 
Moscow to work. The invitation 
which had been extended to CIAM’ 
to meet in Moscow was withdrawn. 
And Milyutin recanted his “leftist” 
phase. 

From the point of view of archi- 
tectural critics, this was a deci- 
sive moment in the stifling of the 
utopian enthusiasm of Marxist 
imagination. The imposition of 
Soviet architectural uniformity 
followed. As Milka Bliznakov ob- 
serves in her contribution to the 
Hamm volume: 


At this time, Arplan, a controlling 
organ, was established under the 
direction of Lazar Kaganovich. 
Its function was to review and 
approve each master plan and 
each design before its accept- 
ance for construction, not only 
from a functional but also from 
an aesthetic viewpoint. The plan- 
ning and aesthetic canons of the 
state were thus easily enforced 
and the results are generally re- 
flected in the Soviet architecture 


of the following three decades. 
(pp. 253-54) 


The sheer size of Soviet con- 
struction efforts, however, created 
opportunities for subtle deviation 
from official uniformity and for 
the reintroduction of early ideas. 
Soviet sources maintain that 900 
new towns were erected between 
1926 and 1966, the majority on 
the base of preexisting smaller 
settlements.? The size of the So- 
viet land mass, the interest in 
developing the eastern lands, 
and the overflow of the capacity 
of older cities in successive shifts 
from agricultural to industrial 
employment all contributed to 
the need for new towns. Exploita- 
tion of the opportunities for devia- 
tion created by the resulting high 
levels of activity led Bliznakov 
to conclude that while Soviet 
planners have not implemented 
the precepts of the 1920’s in 


any systematic way, “a revival 
of Milyutin’s linear city idea in 


conjunction with the urbanists’ 
proposal for an administrative 
and cultural center in the middle 
of the town can be discerned in 
the most recent plans” (p. 256). 

From the point of view of the 
planning theorist, in contrast, 
the priority given industrial devel- 
opment over spatial planning 
was perhaps more important 
than the ideological rationaliza- 
tions of Kaganovich. Soviet plan- 
ning, and that of most East Eu- 
ropean countries in the Soviet 
sphere, has given highest priority 
to heavy investment in industry, 
pushing aside, if necessary, other 
considerations. In the Soviet 
case, the use of industrial targets 
as the basic work incentives in 
the Five-Year Plans and the lati- 
tude given to industrial managers 
have frequently resulted in ne- 


3. Bliznakov, p. 255. 
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glect or distortion of urban plans 
and spatial targets. The long 
waiting period required for offi- 
cial approval of urban plans in 
major cities has meant in fact 
that industrial developments, 
more urgently promoted, have 
often created conditions that 
have made original urban plans 
obsolete before they could legally 
be introduced. The experiences 
of new towns have constituted 
the most notable exceptions to 
this rule, even though the towns 
themselves have usually been 
founded on the basis of some in- 
dustrial rationale. Ironically, the 
decision to locate a giant steel 
complex behind the Urals in the 
new town of Magnitogorsk—a 
decision which was in the tradi- 
tion of spreading development 
and which drew upon the plan- 
ning ideas of Milyutin—was op- 
posed as “uneconomical” by lo- 
cation theorists among Soviet 
economic planners. However, 
events during World War II not 
included in the economists’ cal- 
culations proved this a most 
fortuitous location. 


IN THE post-World War II era, 
objections to the primacy of in- 
dustrialization strategies in ur- 
ban planning have come more 
from sociologists than from ar- 
chitects. A notable example of 
this criticism is contained in the 
paper of the Hungarian sociolo- 
gists Gyorgy Konrad and Ivan 
Szelenyi in Urban and Social 
Economics in Market and Planned 
Economies. In a piece entitled 
“Social Conflicts of Underur- 
banization,” they argue that 
Hungary suffers from ‘‘under- 
urbanization” in the sense that 
overinvestment in industry and 
underinvestment in social and 
physical infrastructure and hous- 
ing have produced social conflict 
and created social privilege in 


their country. From their per- 
spective, this development is 
“one-sided” and leads to exces- 
sive commuting, to an undercon- 
sumption of cultural overhead by 
commuters, and to social favorit- 
ism in the allocation of intown 
housing: 


The fast growth in industrial em- 
ployment and the underdevelop- 
ment in the infrastructure, prin- 
cipally in housing, leads to pseudo- 
urbanization, to the paradox of 
men living in villages and work- 
ing in towns. (Vol. 1, p. 210) 


Regrettably, this article lacks 
much important information, 
such as that on travel times to 
work for those employed in cities 
but living in villages. To Ameri- 
cans, this commuter pattern is 
hardly onerous or unenviable, 
and many choose it. But what is 
its cost to Hungarian workers? 
Here was a splendid opportunity 
for more detailed comparative 
analysis, yet the authors, who 
confine themselves to measure- 
ments of housing investments, 
fail to pursue it. 

Nonetheless, Konrad and 
Szelenyi, and fellow Hungarian 
Ivan T. Berend in another paper 
in the same anthology,* docu- 
ment the overemployment of 
manpower in industry and over- 
investment in industrial plant 
which from their point of view 
have resulted in lagging pro- 
ductivity in industry as well as in 
the undercapitalization of agri- 
Culture, services, and social in- 
frastructure generally. Marxist 
bias in the definition of ‘‘produc- 
tive?” investments and goods, 
one of the more unfortunate ele- 
ments of the Marxian view of 


4. ivan T. Berend, “Development Strategy 
and Urbanization in Hungary: 1950-1970,” in 
Alan A. Brown et al., Vol. 1, pp. 271-86. 
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capital in the hands of East Eu- 
ropean planners, has no doubt 
contributed to this imbalance. 
Even more important has been 
the continuing desire of commu- 
nist Eastern Europe to “catch 
up” industrially with the most 
advanced capitalist powers. Still, 
the location and degree of local- 
ization of industrial sites remain 
important issues. 

Obviously, commuting and the 
social conflicts (real or imagined) 
it creates can be mitigated by 
locating a larger share of indus- 
trial plant in smaller places with- 
in metropolitan regions. In fact, 
something of this sort is endemic 
in the United States and is often 
lamented by central cities be- 
cause it deprives them of their 
industrial tax base. But in Hungary, 
according to Konrad and Szelenyi, 
“the debate between town and 
village was adjudicated in favor 
of the town” (p. 218). By “town,” 
however, they seem to mean the 
largest cities, and particularly 
Budapest. If smaller places were 
included in the definition of “town,” 
there would be no problem in 
their receiving a share of indus- 
trial plant. Yet Berend points out 
that even the satellite towns around 
Budapest have become com- 
muter towns. The failure to bring 
industry to these satellite towns 
is inexplicable to American plan- 
ners, and to many in Eastern 
Europe. 

The most plausible explana- 
tion of the current state of affairs 
in Eastern Europe is the relative 
freedom given to industries and 
industrial managers in the selec- 
tion of sites—a freedom ema- 
nating from the priority placed 
on industrial development and 
from the privilege enjoyed in 
communist social systems by in- 
dustrial promoters and managers. 
Even in Yugoslavia, a country 
whose relationship to the main- 
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stream communist nations is 
rather tenuous, the conflict be- 
tween planning objectives and 
economic development forces 
goes on. A 1972 publication of 
the American-Yugoslav Project 
of the Johns Hopkins University 
Center for Metropolitan Planning 
and Research observed: “Al- 
though industry is exerting an in- 
creasing impact on urbanization 
patterns, it is too often located 
without consideration of planned 
urban development concepts.’’® 
The similarity to Berend’s con- 
clusion regarding Hungarian de- 
velopment is striking. “The re- 
sults of urbanization,” says Ber- 
end, “stand in contrast not only 
to the pace of the economy but 
also—first of all—to industrial 
growth” (p. 284). Despite growing 
economic maturity and more 
Subtle concepts of development, 
Berend concedes, his country 
still has not rectified its indus- 
trialization/urbanization imbal- 
ances. Sectoral planning con- 
tinues to dominate spatial plan- 
ning. 

This tendency is perhaps strong- 
est in Czechoslovakia. In his Ur- 
banization Under Socialism: The 
Case of Czechoslovakia, Karel 
Joseph Kansky asserts: 


The governmental agencies that 
were responsible for the general 
societal development of the coun- 
try have controlled the process of 
urbanization according to the 
Marxist belief that the process of 
industrialization determines that 


5. See Summary Report of the Ljubljana 
Demonstration Study, Detroit, Ml, Center for 
Urban Studies, Wayne State University, 1972, 
p. 12, cited in Vladimir Music, “The Response 
of Yugoslav Urban Planning to Development of 
the Country,” in Alan A. Brown et al., Vol. 1, p. 
321. The American-Yugoslav Project originated 
in 1966 when Mr. Fisher was professor at 
Cornell University. It moved with him to Wayne 
State University and subsequently to Johns 
Hopkins University. 
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of urbanization—that is, they as- 
sumed that the spatial distribu- 
tion of urban centers should be 
determined solely by that of in- 
dustrial firms, and as such ur- 
banization is a process subordi- 
nated to the process of indus- 
trialization. (p. 213) 


Kansky seems to be referring 
here to a tenet of Czechoslovak 
orthodoxy rather than to any 
position taken directly by Marx. 
Still, his overall evaluation of the 
Czech situation is accurate. 


THAT POLITICAL FORCES are 
operative to some degree in the 
urban and industrial planning of 
all societies, including market- 
Oriented societies, will not sur- 
prise Western planners, though 
they may be dismayed at the 
power of these forces in develop- 
ment-hungry socialist nations. In 
a judiciously balanced observa- 
tion in his contribution to the 
compendium edited by Alan 
Brown etal., Britton Harris, con- 
cedes that in the realm of in- 
dustrial location in managed 
economies instances emerge 
where the technical economies 
of scale are clearly visible and 
the managers of state enter- 
prises, by virtue of their impor- 
tance in the development of the 
economy, are able to take a strong 
position that may override gen- 
eral policies as to the optimality, 
size, and location of cities. But 
he also points to similar incidents 
in India and concludes: 


| recount this phenomenon in 
general because it illustrates ina 
closely related field the existence 
of certain convergent trends in 
disparate systems, reflecting a 
certain commonality in the basic 
forces at work. (Vol. 1, p. 155) 


Unfortunately, despite Harris’s 


observations, actual measure- 
ments of the performance of ur- 
ban systems and urban planning 
in a comparative context do not 
exist. That they do not is manifest 
in the papers of the 1972 Windsor 
(Ontario) Conference of urban- 
ists from various nations—papers 
which constitute the contents of 
the two volumes edited by Alan 
Brown, Joseph Licari, and Egon 
Neuberger. The theme of the con- 
ference was “comparative urban 
and social economics,” but the 
comparative context in the large 
number of papers is slight. In- 
deed, the editors of the volumes 
concede in their introduction 
that many of the papers (in our 
view, virtually all of them) are not 
comparative in nature, and they 
offer by way of explanation the 
view that “sophisticated com- 
parative analysis requires the 
development of specialized meth- 
odologies that are at this early 
stage largely unavailable” (Vol. 1, 
p. 6). 

Certainly, it is unpromising to 
attempt to apply Western econ- 
omists’ models of urban growth 
to cities which have no land mar- 
kets or rent gradients and which 
suffer from an arbitrary alloca- 
tion of housing space. But as the 
Windsor papers themselves show, 
and as our own experience con- 
firms, there has been a substan- 
tial exchange of technologies of 
measurement and of concepts 
between Western and Eastern 
urbanists, so that comparative 
studies should be possible. In 
his essay in the compendium, 
Harris makes the insightful point 
that American city planners have 
commonly employed the plan- 
ning perspectives of East Euro- 
pean economic and social plan- 
ners in their allocative methods. 
And East European planners 
have, since the mid-1960’s, made 
increasing use of measurement 
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devices, modeling techniques, 
and, to a more limited degree, 
conceptual formulations of urban 
growth drawn from Western 
Sources. 


THE WORK of the authors of the 
present essay, extending over 
the ten years of the American- 
Yugoslav Project in Ljubljana, 
Slovenia, was intended to pro- 
mote such an exchange of meth- 
ods and views. We have reported 
the lessons of that experience in 
a recent monograph.® We found 
that the exchange was richest 
and most productive at the di- 
rect, working professional level, 
where problems common to ur- 
ban development in both Eastern 
and Western societies are ad- 
dressed. Problems of transpor- 
tation and land use planning, en- 
vironmental pollution, and tech- 
nical aspects of mathematical 
modeling appeared to have com- 
mon features in US cities like De- 
troit and in Belgrade. Ironically, 
however, city planning and man- 
agement techniques seemed 
less developed in socialist coun- 
tries ideologically committed to 
planning than in Western na- 
tions—most notably the United 
States—committed to the pres- 
ervation of market institutions. 
The interdisciplinary nature of 
planning studies and the use of 
methods and concepts drawn 
from a variety of social sciences 
are more advanced in the US 
than in Eastern Europe, where 
the architectural design tradition 
remains strong. 

Emphasis on national eco- 
nomic development and the rela- 
tive neglect of some aspects of 


6. John W. Dyckman and Jack C. Fisher, 
International Professional Exchange: The 
Implications of the American- Yugoslav 
Project, Baltimore, MD, The Johns Hopkins 
University Center for Metropolitan Planning 
and Research, January 1977. 
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regions and urban areas. Finally, 
it is essential to formulate social 
and economic as well as tech- 
nical definitions of ‘‘good gov- 
ernment,” so that goals as well 
as means become clearer. 

The studies of Soviet and East 


European urban development 
reported in the books under con- 
sideration here demonstrate how 
far the socialist states have de- 
viated from Marx’s vision of the 
“withering away of the state.” 
They only indirectly advert, how- 
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ever, to the crises of organization 
of the modern state, of which ur- 
ban life is an increasingly impor- 
tant aspect. Much more rigorous 
comparative work will have to be 
done before these crises can be 
adequately understood. 
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ACCORDING TO the almost clas- 
Sic, characteristically American 
adage, politics involves “who gets 
what, when, how.’ More broadly 
conceived, politics may be said to 
entail both process and outcome, 
conditioned by particular institu- 
tional structures in various socio- 


1. Harold D. Lasswell, Politics— Who Gets 
What, When, How, New York, NY, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1936; reprinted New York, NY, 
Peter Smith, 1950, and New York, NY, Meridian 
Books, 1958. 


cultural settings. The broader view 
is indispensable to the formulation 
of any halfway plausible approach 
to the perennial question of what, 
if anything, is distinctive about 
Soviet politics. 

One such approach, now in- 
creasingly in vogue among West- 
ern scholars, lays heavy emphasis 
upon the Soviet system’s encrus- 
tation in Russian historical tradi- 
tion. Historians have warmed to 
the theme of the continuity be- 
tween tsarist autocracy and the 
Soviet regime,? and for all their 
recent fascination with models of 
development, political scientists 
may now be falling into line behind 
them. It remains to be seen wheth- 
er this is merely another passing 
interpretive fad. If not, it may con- 
Stitute a lasting contribution to 
the study of Soviet politics. 


NO SINGLE methodological or- 
thodoxy, new or old, characterizes 
The Dynamics of Soviet Politics, 
edited by Paul Cocks, Robert W. 
Daniels, and Nancy Whittier Heer. 
This is a collection of original 
papers published in memorial 
tribute to an unassuming master 
and skillful preceptor of Soviet 
political studies, the late Merle 
Fainsod of Harvard University. 
But the volume’s concluding es- 
say, Zbigniew Brzezinski’s “Soviet 
Politics: From the Future to the 
Past?” gives wide berth to Russian 
history. As Brzezinski sees it, the 
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weight of centuries-old traditions 
serves to inhibit the “adaptability” 
of the Soviet system, so that it 
is now undergoing a “process of 
degeneration’ —a degeneration 
that Brzezinski first postulated in 
the pages of this journal over a 
decade ago,? but which he now 
Suggests has not yet “reached 
critical proportions” (p. 349). 
The interplay between modern- 
ization and tradition is touched 
upon elsewhere in the Fainsod 
memorial volume as well, notably, 
in the contributions of Gregory 
Massell (“Modernization and 
National Policy in Soviet Central 
Asia’), Donald Carlisle (‘“‘Modern- 
ization, Generations, and the 
Uzbek Soviet Intelligentsia”), and 
Gail Lapidus (“Education, In- 


2. See, for two recent examples, Richard 
Pipes, Russia Under the Old Regime, New 
York, NY, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1974, and 
Tibor Szamuely, The Russian Tradition, New 
York, NY, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1975. 
Even Isaac Deutscher, who would scarcely 
have been sympathetic to the studies of Pipes 
and Szamuely, noted that the Soviet order 
could only have been built out of old bricks, 
including “traditional methods of government, 
vital national aspirations, a style of life, habits 
of thought, and various accumulated factors of 
strength and weakness.” Isaac Deutscher, The 
Unfinished Revolution: Russia 1917-1967, New 
York, NY, Oxford University Press, 1967, p. 11. 

3. Zbigniew Brzezinski, “The Soviet Political 
System: Transformation or Degeneration,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
January-February 1966, pp. 1-15. Brzezinski’s 
article and the discussion that followed were 
reproduced in Zbigniew Brzezinski, Ed., 
Dilemmas of Change in Soviet Politics, New 
York, NY, Columbia University Press, 1969. 
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dustrialization, and Social Change 
in the USSR”). 

By contrast, the spirit of an 
empirical political science, de- 
tached from grander historical 
considerations, informs Jerry F. 
Hough’s essay on ‘Party ‘Satu- 
ration’ in the Soviet Union.” His 
data indicate that party member- 
ship among males over 30 with 
higher education is remarkably 
widespread, accounting for a 
plump 50-plus percent of this 
entire age-gender-education co- 
hort. Juxtaposing this finding to 
data concerning political partici- 
pation in the West, Hough con- 
cludes that a fresh new look at 
the essential character of the So- 
viet system may be in order.* 

This is the note that Hough 
repeatedly sounds’ throughout 
The Soviet Union and Social Sci- 
ence Theory, a collection of many 
of his previously published arti- 
cles, augmented by several new 
pieces. While guarding himself 
carefully at every turn, he con- 
sistently champions the notion of 
“institutional pluralism” as the 
proper point of departure toward 
“the reconceptualization of the 
Soviet system.” If Hough’s plea 
fails to persuade, it is, in the pres- 
ent reviewer’s opinion, because 
he makes much ado about very, 
very little. His painstaking empir- 
ical research into neglected inter- 
stices and obscure nooks and 
crannies of the Soviet political 
system has proved eminently 
worthwhile in its own right. But 
findings at the microbureaucratic 
level, while neither necessarily 
inconclusive nor trivial, simply do 
not lend themselves to the con- 
struction of demonstrable hy- 
potheses with regard to the salient 
features of the Soviet system at 


4. The focus of this essay-review preciudes 
discussion of many of the remaining papers, 
all of which, however, are of very high quality. 


the macropolitical level.® 

Hough's earlier study of local 
industrial decision-making,® by 
the same token, represented a 
fine example of institutional anal- 
ysis based upon the careful exam- 
ination of all available Soviet 
sources. The methodical approach 
to institutional analysis exempli- 
fied by that study receives de- 
served endorsement in A. H. 
Brown’s critical survey, Soviet 
Politics and Political Science. 
This concise catalogue of the 
political science literature con- 
Stitutes a veritable vade mecum 
of the theories, techniques, fads, 
and foibles of Western political 
analyses of the USSR. Brown 
himself calls, quite sensibly, for 
“a discriminating eclecticism” in 
the study of Soviet politics (p. 
10). After surveying various ap- 
proaches to and individual studies 
of Soviet political institutions, 
groups, and interests as well as 
the policy-making process, Brown 
concludes with a cautionary dis- 
cussion of the limits and perils 
involved in studying Soviet polit- 
ical culture. 

One wishes that Brown and his 
colleague Jack Gray had thrown 
at least some of that caution to 
the wind as they presided over 
the collective scholarly enter- 
prise that resulted in the publica- 
tion of Political Culture and Polit- 


5. In addition, the “foreign policy 
implications” that Hough claims for his work 
strike me as quite wide of the mark. Even if 
Hough had succeeded in demonstrating the 
Brezhnev era to be “more liberal and egalitar- 
ian than the Khrushchev era” (p. ix)—which 
| feel he has not—it would not necessarily 
follow that clashes of interest between the 
Soviet Union and the United States would be 
correspondingly diminished. Conversely, even 
if Hough is wrong about the direction of Soviet 
internal development, that need not rule out 
mutual accommodation where Soviet and 
American interests are congruent. 

6. Jerry F. Hough, The Soviet Prefects: The 
Local Party Organs in Industrial Decision- 
Making. Cambridge, MA, Harvard University 
Press, 1969. 
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ical Change in Communist States. 
In addition to an introduction by 
Brown and conclusions by Gray, 
this volume contains separate 
chapters on the USSR, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
China, and Cuba, by British aca- 
demic specialists on each country. 
All the contributors address them- 
selves to a common analytical 
framework, featuring four large 
considerations: (1) previous polit- 
ical experience; (2) values and 
fundamental political beliefs; (3) 
foci of identification and loyalty; 
and (4) political knowledge and 
expectations. They also touch, in 
varying degrees, upon four sets 
of relationships: (1) between the 
process of political socialization 
and political culture; (2) between 
political culture and political sub- 
cultures; (3) between levels of 
socioeconomic development and 
political culture; and (4) between 
political culture and political 
change. As Brown readily ac- 
knowledges, all this is far too big 
an order for chapters that average 
a mere 30 or So pages. 


THE REAL VALUE of the volume 
edited by Brown and Gray lies 
elsewhere. First, it demonstrates 
the value of comparative com- 
munist studies and should go a 
long way toward answering those 
comparativists in the political 
science profession who have held 
a distinctive field of comparative 
communism to be both politically 
artificial and scientifically un- 
sound.’ Second, and even more 
important, the volume raises 
fundamental questions about the 
concept of political culture both 
by itself and in its application to 


7. For the most cogent expression of this 
point of view, see John H. Kautsky, 
“Comparative Communism Versus 
Comparative Politics,’ Studies in Comparative 
Communism (Los Angeles, CA), Spring- 
Summer 1973, pp. 136-70. 


the study of communist systems. 

How, for example, ought the 
study of culture relate to the study 
of behavior? Brown, Gray, and 
their contributors agreed to nar- 
row the scope of political culture 
to “subjective orientation” so as 
to exclude “ʻobserved behaviour” 
(p. 9). A better case could be 
made for a more anthropological 
approach to culture, accom- 
modating both beliefs and be- 
havior.® To be sure, any simulta- 
neous consideration of both areas 
entails a certain risk of circularity 
of explanatory argument. That risk 
may have to be run. It is difficult 
to see how one can really dispense 
with perceptive assessments of 
observed behavior in communist 
political systems, given the ab- 
sence of substantial “hard” sur- 
vey research data with respect to 
beliefs. 

Clearly, any treatment of mod- 
ernization and tradition in the 
Soviet political system, or in other 
communist political systems, that 
overlooks considerations of po- 
litical culture does so at its own 
peril. Yet, while relationships such 
as that between “official culture” 
and “dominant (or mass) culture” 
seem destined to continue to re- 
ceive their fair share of attention, 


8. See Robert C. Tucker, “Culture, Political 
Culture, and Communist Society,” Political 
Science Quarterly (New York, NY), June 1973, 
pp. 173-90. In my view, Tucker also effectively 
disposes of the charge that political culture 
may be nothing more than a “residual 
category,” i.e., one that by explaining too much 
ends up explaining exactly nothing. As Tucker 
expresses it: “Might not the central 
importance of a concept like that of political 
culture be that it assists us to take our 
bearings in the study of the political life of a 
society, to focus on what is happening or not 
happening, to describe and analyze and order 
many significant data, and to raise fruitful 
questions for thought and research— without 
explaining anything?” (p. 179). In other words, 
the proper function of the study of political 
culture may be less to postulate any 
explanatory “theory” than to proffer a variety 
of “‘pre-theories.”’ 
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other, previously neglected as- 
pects may prove even more tan- 
talizing. The latter include the 
apparent congruence between 
Leninist political culture and 
certain traditional cultural ele- 
ments of prerevolutionary peasant 
society, as well as the experience 
of the unintended strengthening 
of the latter by the former. The 
investigation of such phenomena 
will require the best analytical 
talents of both social scientists and 
historians.? 


AT THE SAME TIME, future 
scholarship will need to continue 
to fccus on the hoary question of 
the effect of changes in social 
Structure upon the Soviet and 
other communist political systems. 
Such changes accounted for 
much of the hope the late Isaac 
Deutscher invested in the future 
of Russia’s “unfinished revolu- 
tion.” Like many other Marxists, 
Deutscher looked to the emer- 
gence of a new, well educated 
Soviet working class as a source 
of creative ferment and, ultimately, 
democratic development.!° 

With respect to Eastern Europe, 
no such optimism is expressed 
by Chris Harman in his spirited 
treatment of Bureaucracy and 
Revolution in Eastern Europe. 
Utilizing a Trotskyist framework 
of analysis, Harman surveys 
the revolts that erupted in Eastern 
Europe from 1953 to 1970. He 





_ 9. The uses to which such talent can be 
applied are exemplified by Kenneth Jowitt, 
“An Organizational Approach to the Study of 
Political Culture in Marxist-Leninist Systems,” 
The American Political Science Review 
(Menasha, WI), September 1974, pp. 1171-90, 
and in Jowitt’s seminal study on ‘‘Leninism 
and Neo-Colonialism,” University of California, 
Berkeley, Institute of International Studies, 
forthcoming. At Harvard, Professor Ned 
Keenan (History) has done some fascinating 
exploratory work on the medieval and early 
modern roots of contemporary Russian 
political culture. 

10. Deutscher, op. cit., p. 59. 
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concludes with the prediction 
of an eventual cataclysmic up- 
heaval by East European work- 
ers against their communist bu- 
reaucratic bosses. Given Har- 
man’s orientation, it is scarcely 
surprising that he should have al- 
most entirely neglected the role 
of nationalism and oiher social 
forces in his analysis. Nonethe- 
less, the emergence which he 
sees of a self-conscious industrial 
working class in Eastern Europe 
and perhaps also to some extent 
in the Soviet Union is an impor- 
tant new phenomenon and one 
that has yet to receive the sus- 
tained systematic study that it 
requires. 

Social change compounds the 
challenges that confront com- 
munist leaderships everywhere. 
In the case of the USSR, as Mary 
McAuley’s highly stimulating prim- 
er Politics and the Soviet Union 
points out, “the power is there to 
control the distribution of wealth, 
to mete out social justice—and 
the rulers do not know what to do 
with it” (p. 326). The present situ- 
ation may be somewhat anal- 
agous to that of the mid-1920’s, 
when, in her view, hesitation and 
infighting paved the way for a 
Supreme dictator prepared to take 
extreme measures to break out 
of the “standstill” (p. 115). If 
Professor McAuley now alludes to 
“some unprecedented action” 
(p. 328) looming on the Soviet 
horizon, could she possibly be 
conjuring up the shades of a new 
Stalin? 


ALL THE FOREGOING should pro- 
vide an unequivocal answer to 
the question broached by the title 
of Adam Ulam’s introductory es- 
say to the Fainsod memorial vol- 
ume reviewed here: “Do We Know 
All There Is to Know about the 
USSR?” As we strike out along 
fresh lines of research with re- 
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spect to considerations of tradi- | speculations about the role of con- | to ask the really difficult ques- 
tionalism, empirical investiga- | tingencies, or whatever, it is well | tions. Some, it should be added, 
tions of institutions and processes, | to bear in mind Merle Fainsod’s | may even have answers. 
approaches to political culture, | own sage injunction: Always try 
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THE SPREAD OF political con- 
Sciousness and the development 
of a national political culture is a 
historical process whose substance 
changes over time and across 
space. In Poland, the course of 
this process seems to have been 
unique. Initially, and until roughly 
the end of the 16th century, the 
growth of political awareness in 
Poland was closely linked to a 
concept of political community 
that encompassed the entire 
population. Subsequently, how- 
ever, this idea of communitas, 
embracing all the Polish people, 
was displaced by a class-based 
“nation of gentry” as the dominant 
premise of the Polish state. Efforts 
to reverse this narrowing of political 
focus, finally undertaken during 


the reign of the last Polish king, 
Stanislaw August Poniatowski 
(1764-95), proved too late in 
coming. As a result of the infamous 
three partitions (1772, 1793, and 
1795), the Polish state was first 
reduced in size and then eliminated 
from the map entirely. Sovereign 
Poland was not to reappear until 
the end of World War |, while Polish 
lands and people remained divided 
for more than a century among 
Prussian, Russian, and Austrian 
occupiers. Before all Poles could 
be imbued with the same basic 
political values, beliefs, and atti- 
tudes, the political and educational 
institutions that might have shaped 
Polish political culture in more 
ordinary circumstances fell into 
hostile hands. 

Thus, while in other European 
societies the molding of political 
culture took place in conditions of 
sovereign existence, the building 
of Polish political culture became 
inseparably enmeshed with the 
Struggle to recapture the indepen- 
dence lost toward the end of the 
18th century. For regaining this 
freedom and uniting all Poles 
within their own nation-state was 
to prove impossible without also 
bringing into the strife social 
groups whose national awareness 
was lagging. This meant, above 
all, the intensification of the na- 
tional consciousness of, first, the 
peasantry and, then, the emerging 
urban proletariat. 
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Although it would be incorrect 
to say that the serfs were entirely 
without national consciousness— 
tens of thousands of peasants’ sons 
fought under the Polish flag be- 
tween 1793 and 1813— it is prob- 
ably safe to assume that the level 
of identification with Poland qua 
nation among the village masses 
was generally low. The indifferent 
or even hostile attitudes of a great 
many peasants, both in the Con- 
gress Kingdom and in Galicia,} 
toward the 1831 uprising in the 
Russian partition demonstrated 
this in no uncertain terms. 

The growth of national allegiance 
among the Polish peasantry was a 
long and complex process in- 
fluenced by a variety of political 
and socioeconomic factors. Un- 
doubtedly, the most important of 
these was the emancipation of the 
peasants, carried out in the Prus- 
sian partition by gradual steps 
ending in 1848, in Galicia after 
1848, and in the Congress King- 
dom after 1864. Without question, 
emancipation was due, in large 
degree, to political concerns of the 
occupying powers, which wanted the 
cooperation of the peasant masses— 


‘The Congress Kingdom, created after 
1815, consisted of part of Russia’s 
acquisitions of former Polish territory, 
while Galicia was annexed by Austria. 

Prussia obtained Polish Pomerania, including 
the cities of Gdansk and Torun, and 

Poland’s western provinces, including the city 
of Poznan. 
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or at least their immobilization— 
in the continuing struggle with the 
highly nationalistic and rebellious 
Polish noblemen. Increasingly 
sharp conflicts over land distribu- 
tion provided the occupiers with 
many opportunities to aggravate 
relations between the manor and 
the village. The bloody Galician 
riots of 1846 disclosed the degree 
of peasant antagonism toward the 
gentry that could be generated by 
insidious foreign bureaucrats. 
Paradoxically, however, œen- 
franchisement had results unfore- 
seen by the occupying powers, 
which were trying their best to 
govern by the principle of divide 
et impera. It is true that the peas- 
ants’ formal acquisition of free- 
dom and land encouraged bonds 
between the peasants and their 
alien rulers, while strengthening 
the barrier between the former and 
the movement for national indepen- 
dence. Yet, the same circumstance 
served to expose the villagers more 
directly to those policies of the 
foreign governments which con- 
flicted with the peasants’ socieco- 
nomic interests and beliefs. The 
Poles under Prussian rule suffered 
German colonization and Kultur- 
kampf. Those in the Congress 
Kingdom were subject to impress- 
ment into the Tsarist army and to 
the progressive Russification of 
schools, local government, and 
courts. In Galicia, Polish peasants 
were the victims of an Austrian 
alliance with big landowners. The 
increasingly oppressive schemes 
of St. Petersburg, Berlin, and 
Vienna tended to cancel out more 
positive measures and actually 
accelerated the creation of a 
homogeneous Polish political cul- 
ture. Improvements in economic 
well-being and the spread of educa- 
tion worked in the same direction 
by facilitating the dissemination of 
national ideals and by enlarging 
the numbers who accepted them. 


However, before the peasantry 
could be fully integrated into the 
Polish nation, the presence of a 
growing industrial proletariat and 
its national consciousness came 
into full play. The class of urban 
workers developed initially from a 
small nucleus which consisted of 
a few factory laborers, masters and 
journeymen of bankrupt craft- 
shops, noblemen who had lost 
their possessions or legal status, 
and peasants who had abandoned 
their villages in search of a better 
life. This stratum increased rapidly 
in size. In the Congress Kingdom 
alone, it grew from 78,000 in 1864 
to about 300,000 in 1900 (Dziewa- 
nowski, The Communist Party of 
Poland, p. 11). 

The wide diversity of socio- 
economic backgrounds of these 
workers at first made the achieve- 
ment of a uniform posture very un- 
likely, and attitudes toward the 
national question differed signifi- 
cantly among various subgroups. 
Thus, the transformation of this 
loose mass into a more homoge- 
neous group developed in stages. 
At first, the bond was stimulated 
by the awareness of common in- 
terests at the place of employment. 
However, the expansion of these 
interests was facilitated by the 
mobility of workers in search of 
jobs within and between all three 
partitions. The fact that employers 
were most often of non-Polish stock 
tinged the newly acquired pro- 
letarian solidarity with strong 
nationalistic coloration. Finally, 
but not least important, the leader- 
ship activities of a numerically 
small, but highly patriotic group of 
noblemen who had joined the pro- 
letariat also greatly contributed to 
the growth of a national con- 
sciousness among the workers. 
Gradually the feelings of identity 
expanded to the borders of each 
partition and then beyond them to 
encompass the entire historical 
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nation. The extent of these develop- 
ments was indicated by the volun- 
tary participation of many workers 
from all social strata in the uprising 
of 1863. 


IT WOULD, of course, be both 
pleasant and convenient to have 
reliable measures by which we 
could trace the process of national 
integration of peasants and workers 
and date the stages of this evolu- 
tion. Unfortunately, such measures 
have not as yet been established, 
and scholarly deductions, especial- 
ly in regard to the earlier stages, 
are mostly hypothetical. However, it 
is generally accepted that a com- 
mon sense of national identity wds 
achieved between 1864 and 1918. 
During these years peasant and 
worker groups played an increas- 
ingly important role in national 
political life, and ever greater 
numbers from among their ranks 
assumed leadership positions. The 
outlooks of both peasants and 
workers and the characteristic 
features of their respective sub- 
cultures became gradually ac- 
cepted as part and parcel of the 
Polish national culture. The feudal 
idea of a “nation of gentry” be- 
came a historical relic. 

At the same time, and linked to 
the growth of national conscious- 
ness, internal differences and ten- 
sions multiplied and manifested 
themselves within Polish society. 
These conflicts resulted from the 
stimulation of new social forces and 
the growing recognition of socio- 
economic interests and aspira- 
tions on the part of various social 
groups. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant conflict lay between the peas- 
antry and the landed gentry. 
Emancipation, while granting to 
the peasants freedom and the 
rights of ownership, did not in any 
way elevate them to an equal eco- 
nomic and political position with 
the landlords; nor did it appease 


the peasants’ hunger for land. The 
accretion of new controversies, 
especially those arising from a per- 
sisting residue of the corvée system 
in the form of easements,? deep- 
ened a sense of wrong among 
peasants and activated further 
their class awareness. 

While politicization of the peas- 
antry was mainly the result of 
direct economic conflicts, the 
growth of class consciousness 
among Polish workers was ad- 
vanced by two factors. First, large- 
scale industry, which employed a 
considerable number of workers, 
was expanding, producing at the 
Same time social conditions and 
consequent grievances similar to 
those in Western Europe. Second, 
Marxist theories spawned in Rus- 
Sia began to penetrate Poland. 
Forces responding to both social 
ills and Marxist political ideas 
emerged in the Russian sector 
first, where industry was growing 
faster than in other parts of the 
country and where the lot of workers 
was worse than conditions in the 
Prussian and Austrian partitions. 
No less important was the influence 
of young Polish students who, while 
enrolled at Russian universities, 
became familiar with socialist 
doctrines and who propagated 
them among their compatriots upon 
their return to the Congress King- 
dom. 

In the concrete Polish situation, 
the phenomenon of a concurrent 
and interdependent development 
of two forms of politicization, one 
of a national and the other of a 
Class nature, created a specific 
and difficult dilemma. On the one 
hand, the fight for independence 
required mobilization of all social 
groups by whatever means. Yet 


2In particular, much conflict arose from 
peasants’ claims to rights of utilizing 
pastures and forests that belonged to 
landowners. 
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the activation of social forces also 
posed a threat to the equally neces- 
Sary unity and solidarity of the 
nation. As might be expected, this 
dilemma caused significant dis- 
cord and contributed further to 
the political differentiation of Polish 
society. Fortunately, it also pro- 
vided an additional impetus for 
public involvement in politics and 
for a growth in political activity. 

The dynamics of political mobi- 
lization and its organizational 
manifestations differed among the 
three regions of the partitioned 
country. The most diversified 
Situation arose in Galicia, where 
the political system was relatively 
more liberal and thus presented 
the Poles with a comparatively 
weaker need for national solidarity. 
In the Prussian partition, political 
differentiation was also well ad- 
vanced, although the policy of 
Germanization imposed on. all 
groups the requirement of ap- 
parent uniformity in a common 
defense. In the Congress Kingdom, 
the Russian government severely 
limited political activities. Only 
after 1905 were restraints some- 
what relaxed, and then trends 
followed patterns established in 
the other partitions. 


AMONG SEVERAL political move- 
ments that emerged at the close of 
the 19th century, three were of 
primary importance: socialism, 
nationalism, and populism. Al- 
though at this time these move- 
ments did not enjoy mass follow- 
ings and their political profiles 
were not clearly cast, they none- 
theless were destined to play a 
dominant role in the history of 
Poland in the 20th century. 

As might be expected, all three 
movements had to face issues 
arising from the twin stimuli of 
national and class consciousness. 
It was, however, in the socialist 
camp that the competing desires 
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for social justice and national 
liberation caused the greatest 
turmoil. Attempts to incorporate 
both ideas into a single program of 
action proved futile, and the move- 
ment was permanently split into 
two rival groups. The Polish So- 
cialist Party (PPS) continued ef- 
forts to unite socialism and patriot- 
ism. The Social Democratic Party 
of the Kingdom of Poland and 
Lithuania (SDKP&L), organized in 
1900, rejected such fusion in favor 
of social revolution and proletar- 
ian internationalism. The SDKP&L 
later gave birth to the Communist 
Party of Poland. 

Although the populist move- 
ment was less affected by the con- 
troversy, it too was divided, in 
1913, into leftist and rightist 
groups (PSL-Lewica and PSL- 
Piast). The nationalist movement, 
stressing the primacy of national 
over class interests, promoted 
concepts of national solidarity and 
concentrated on the strengthening 
of national consciousness among 
peasants and workers. 

Polish independence, regained 
in 1918, accelerated the spread 
and strengthening of both types of 
awareness and, ipso facto, con- 
tributed to the intensification of 
mass political involvement. Na- 
tional consciousness and patriotism 
became traits shared by all Poles, 
regardless of their social origin, 
age, or domicile. The sense of joint 
experience and common destiny 
produced enthusiasm and devo- 
tion which in spite of tremendous 
odds made possible the complete 
unification of the state, the crea- 
tion of uniform administrative and 
educational systems, the building 
of an economic infrastructure, and 
many other achievements that 
would have been unthinkable with- 


-out the ardent involvement of 


thousands of individuals. 
The reestablishment of the Polish 
State, however, also served to 
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Stimulate class-oriented aspira- 
tions and demands for social justice. 
The devastations of World War |, 
many of whose battles were fought 
on Polish soil, had resulted in 
widespread poverty and had ac- 
centuated class differences and 
feelings of injustice. Revolutionary 
transformations in Russia merely 
added fuel to the latent militancy 
of the masses and sharpened 
class conflicts. Demands for rad- 
ical agrarian reform and a compre- 
hensive social security system, 
voiced by the parties of the Left, 
enjoyed wide popular support. The 
growing arbitrariness of the post- 
1926 governments, combined 
with the effects of the world depres- 
Sion that hit Poland in the 1930’s, 
led to increasing unrest among 
workers and peasants and to strikes 
and mass demonstrations. 

Still, the highly developed level 
of class awareness did not have an 
adverse effect on the intensity of 
the national consciousness of 
Polish peasants and workers. Cer- 
tainly, the defiant posture which 
the entire nation adopted in the 
face of Nazi aggression in Sep- 
tember 1939 proved’ this beyond 
any doubt. During the long and 
brutish years of double occupation, 
first by German and then by Soviet 
troops, the great majority of peas- 
ants and workers acted in the same 
Spirit of patriotism and selfless 
Sacrifice as did the rest of the Polish 
people. 

The total transformation of Po- 
land’s socioeconomic structure in 
the years following World War Il 
did not alter the determined patriot- 
ism of the nationally conscious 
Polish people. Indeed, it seems 
that the patriotic instincts of Poles 
have been ever more solidified by 
the Soviet domination of their 
country and by the manifested 
devotion to Moscow on the part of 
their own Communist rulers. Not 
| Surprisingly, the Polish Com- 


munists’ propaganda—whatever 
its political justification—often 
uses (and abuses) patriotic slogans 
and nationalistic sentiments as a 
means of handling domestic prob- 
lems. Such a strategy obviously 
exposes Polish nationalism to new 
and unforeseen challenges. 


EVEN AGAINST THE background 
we have sketched, uniform review 
and evaluation of the four books 
treated here is made difficult by 
their topical differences, varied 
designs and approaches, and 
noticeable disparities in depth of 
perception and breadth of scope. 
Yet, the books do have one thing 
in common, for each illustrates, 
although with varying acuity, 
the political behavior of the Poles 
and, in particular, the way in which 
our two major strata of Polish 
society, the peasants and workers, 
gradually became involved in 
Polish national politics. 

At the same time, it is to be 
regretted that the present reviewer 
was not able to include a work on 
the Polish nationalist movement, 
without whose coverage a story of 
the growth of Polish political cul- 
ture remains dismally incomplete. 
In spite of its obvious importance, 
this topic has not yet received prop- 
er attention from English-speaking 
writers, with the result that a serious 
and balanced study of Polish na- 
tionalism still needs to be written. 

Fortunately, Dziewanowski in his 
Poland in the 20th Century has 
provided a useful survey, however 
Short, of each of the socialist, na- 
tionalist, and populist movements. 
Although the brevity of the text did 
not permit an in-depth analysis and 
forced the author to use many 
Shortcuts and simplifications, the 
end product is an informative and 
highly readable book. Dziewa- 
nowski’s task was not easy, for he 
had to trace a historical evolution 
over a considerable period of time 
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and through changing geopolitical 
circumstances. Without resorting 
to imaginary concepts and artifi- 
cial constructions, the author suc- 
ceeded in achieving a lucidity 
which might be envied and imitated 
by other historians. 

Having stressed the admirable 
merits of the tract, however, one 
must also note the presence of oc- 
Casional. errors, the omission of 
several important events and per- 
sonalities, and the author’s pre- 
dilection for summarizing distinct 
historical periods in inconsistent, 
and even noncomparable, fashion. 
Undoubtedly, many of these short- 
comings clearly resulted from the 
fact that the book was intended for 
a general public composed of self- 
taught and amateur historians as 
well as ordinary devourers of books. 
Nevertheless, this type of pre- 
sentation does make a positive con- 
tribution to the advance of knowl- 
edge to the extent it arouses the 
readers’ curiosity and teaches 
them to look at the past not ex- 
clusively through their own per- 
sonal experiences. 

The other volume by Dziewa- 
nowski relates better to the main 
theme of this review. The book is 
devoted entirely to the history of 
the Communist Party of Poland, 
i.e., to that wing of the socialist 
movement which tried to politicize 
Polish workers on the basis of in- 
ternationalism, and which at- 
tempted to rouse the masses not 
in the name of national indepen- 
dence but by the call for proletarian 
revolution. Since this edition, ex- 
cept for the final chapters dealing 
with the first four years of Edward 
Gierek’s leadership, is basically 
the same text as that published in 
1959, it is probably not worth- 
while to repeat here the extensive 
praise and some criticism which 
the study has received over the 
years. 

It is, however, appropriate to 


stress once again that the author 
emphasizes especially the “original 
sin” of the SDKP&L leaders, who 
placed class interests over na- 
tional ones. This attitude influenced 
greatly the subsequent posture of 
the Communist Party of Poland, 
which, with some tactical adjust- 
ments, insisted that the “historical 
mission” of the Polish proletariat 
was to be but a bridge between the 
victorious revolution in Russia and 
the anticipated revolution in Ger- 
many. The Communists proved 
unable to attract the masses to a 
program which disregarded the 
strength of national consciousness 
and overlooked the inducement of 
nationalistic aspirations. 
Although socioeconomic condi- 
tions in the 1930's were more pro- 
pitious for the acceptance of rad- 
ical ideas, it can be confidently 
argued that, without the interrup- 
tion of World War II and the Soviet 
domination of Poland which fol- 
lowed, the Communist Party could 
not have assumed control over the 
country and the political socializa- 
tion process. Yet even having be- 
come the political master of Poland, 
the Communist Party still appears 
to have achieved only a limited 
success in establishing itself as 
the dominant focus of political 
identification. Political apathy, 
even if manifested only by a siz- 
able minority of the people, must 
be a disturbing phenomenon in the 
eyes of the Communist leaders, 
especially given their need to 
mobilize the masses in order to 
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overcome difficulties in the eco- 
nomic sphere. 

But mere verbiage centered on 
national legacy and appeals to the 
nationalistic sentiments of the 
populace seem not to be enough. 
The true cause of evidently wide- 
Spread popular indifference to 
politics probably lies in the per- 
petuation of old authoritarian ten- 
dencies which continue to survive 
leadership changes and adminis- 
trative reforms. Piekalkiewicz, al- 
though his coverage does not ex- 
tend to the recent innovations in 
local administration, gives ample 
evidence of the fact that it is not 
enough to simply allow more peo- 
ple to share in exercising the sym- 
bols of authority. Rather, active 
political participation and support 
seem to require not only the in- 
volvement of the masses in the 
political process, but also the 
genuine influence of ordinary 
citizens on decision-makers. 

Although highly unlikely for fair- 
ly obvious reasons, the best way to 
politically mobilize the masses 
doubtless would be to permit the 
revival of an authentic populist 
movement. Farmers still comprise 
the most numerous segment of the 
Polish population, and the tradi- 
tion of independent peasant parties 
is still strong among them, even if 
the size of the existing United 
Peasant Party (ZSL) is not impres- 
Sive and its members care little for 
politics. Rather, it would seem to 
be the case that, as Olga Narkiewicz 
asserts: 
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Given the chance to express their 
real opinions, the ZSL members 
would, it is quite obvious, become 
as interested in politics as their 
fathers and grandfathers had 
been before them. (p. 268) 


While agreeing with this state- 
ment, however, one regrets that 
Narkiewicz has not done justice to 
the “forefathers’ deeds.” Neglected 
are many important figures of the 
populist movement as well as 
several important areas of activity 
Such as programs and actions 
aimed at the social and cultural 
emancipation of the peasants. 
Moreover, the orientation of the 
peasant parties toward national 
values, a very essential element in 
the development of these organiza- 
tions, also seems to have escaped 
the author’s attention. 


IN SUM, then, these four books 
warrant special attention, for 
the English-speaking reader usu- 
ally has rather few opportunities 
to examine new and serious pub- 
lications about Poland. The Polish 
past generally attracts the curiosity 
of but few historians, while most 
contemporary information coming 
from the shores of the Vistula 
River has been occasioned only by 
those political crises suggesting a 
lack of domestic order and stability. 
Needless to say, it is hoped that 
the problems of Poland, both past 
and present, will be treated more 
often and in more sustained fashion 
in the future. 
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CHINA in the post-Mao era has 
pursued a course that suggests 
its continued movement toward 
assumption of full membership 
in the international political sys- 
tem. The books under review 
here provide insight into this 
trend, particularly in the context 
of East Asia. 

As for the books themselves, 
they are of three quite different 
types. First, there are two major 
analyses of the role of China— 
and of other powers—in East 
Asian international affairs, writ- 
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ten by leading American experts 
on Asia, A. Doak Barnett and 
Robert A.Scalapino. Second, we 
have an interesting, if rather 
polemical, study of China and 
Japan by a Soviet Asianist, M.|. 
Sladkovsky. Finally, there are 
two collections of essays: one 
edited by two Korean scholars 
and dealing with issues of con- 
frontation and accommodation 
in East Asia and especially Korea; 
the other a volume of essays col- 
lected by Chun-tu Hsueh ex- 
pressly to plug holes in the exist- 
ing scholarly literature on Chi- 
nese foreign policy. 

Of these, the Barnett book is 
particularly valuable. Well-writ- 
ten and carefully researched, this 
volume fills a major need in the 
field of Chinese foreign policy 
Studies: whereas Barnett’s earlier 
work Communist China and Asia: 
Challenge to American Policy! 
Summarized major developments 
in China’s policies toward Asia 
from 1949 to 1960, the current 
Study brings us virtually up to 
date. The author’s analysis rests 
on a coherent, explicit, and highly 
useful theoretical underpinning: 
he argues that China is deeply 
concerned with conducting bal- 
ance-of-power politics, although 
its leaders do not say as much. 
At the same time, Barnett appre- 
ciates the subtle relationships 


1. New York, NY, Harper and Brothers, 1960. 
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that obtain and will probably con- 
tinue to obtain between the major 
powers and the smaller—although 
not unimportant—Asian states. 
Moreover, some of Barnett’s con- 
crete predictions about Chinese 
foreign policy have already been 
at least partially fulfilled in the 
months since the book went to 
press. | 

Barnett’s discussion of changes 
in China’s behavior and attitudes 
toward the other three major ac- 
tors in East Asia—the USSR, the 
US, and Japan—clearly reflects 
changes over time in his own per- 
ceptions of China as an actor in 
the Asian state system. Where- 
as in 1960 Barnett referred to 
“Communist China” and subtitled 
his book “Challenge to American 
Policy,” now his subject is simply 
“China.” In 1960, Barnett de- 
scribed China as ‘‘one of the most 
dynamic, disrupting and disturb- 
ing influences on the world scene 
....a Strong, unified and total- 
itarian nation, allied with the 
Soviet Union, intensely hostile to 
the United States, and posing a 
serious threat to the future of 
Asia’ (Communist China and 
Asia” p. 1). Today, no cold war 
descriptions of this sort obtain. 
Barnett sees Peking as motivated 
by more ordinary “military and 
Strategic considerations,” and 
maintains that “under Mao Tse- 


‘tung, China pursued very dis- 


tinctive balance of power strat- 


egies” in its foreign policy (China 
and the Major Powers, p. 1). 

In contrast to the Barnett book, 
with its focus on China and Pe- 
king’s interactions with the USSR, 
Japan, and the United States, 
Robert Scalapino’s study is more 
broadly focused. It looks at the 
total Asian picture—including 
both South and East Asia. As a 
consequence of its multilateral 
approach, the work seems some- 
what diffuse—at least from the 
viewpoint of a China specialist. 
More important for our purposes 
here, however, is the fact that 
Scalapino seems to detect a de- 
sire on the part of major actors in 
East Asia to maintain ‘‘equidis- 
tance’’—a term that seems to be 
virtually synonymous with “bal- 
ance of power.” 

The Sladkovsky volume is much 
narrower in scope than either of 
the first two books. This 1971 
Study looks at developments in 
China and Japan, mainly since 
the mid-19th century but partic- 
ularly since World War Il. Slad- 
kovsky’s treatment of Chinese 
foreign policy is hackneyed and 
unoriginal and suffers from a 
clear anti-Mao, anti-China bias. 
The book itself is a clear reflec- 
tion of the chasm that divides the 
Chinese and Russians. Sladkov- 
sky is quite critical of the PRC’s— 
particularly Mao’s—leadership 
from 1958 on and would probably 
only wistfully accept Barnett’s 
view that in 1960 China was “‘al- 
lied’ with the Soviet Union. 

For the generalist interested in 
Chinese foreign policy, the Hsieh 
volume is rather disconnected 
(indeed, the editor made no claims 
that it was supposed to “hang to- 
gether”). For the specialist, how- 
ever, there are a number of il- 
luminating essays on specific 
aspects of Chinese policy, in- 
cluding the chapters ‘‘Soviet- 
American Rivalry in Manchuria 
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and the Cold War” by Steven |. 
Levine, “Defense of Diplomatic 
Functions and Ideals During the 
Cultural Revolution: The Nepal 
Case” by Roger L. Dial, and “The 
Palestinians in China’s Foreign 
Policy” by Yitzhak Shichor. 

The Park and Han volume, too, 
contains a number of essays that 
are not closely linked, and there 
is a definite Korean focus. Yet the 
contributors touch many impor- 
tant bases not only with regard to 
Korea but also concerning the 
major powers’ behavior in East 
Asia. As for Korea, the volume 
seems basically correct in pre- 
dicting a protracted period of ‘‘no 
war, no peace’’—a State of affairs 
the major powers apparently wish 
to maintain because they have 
enough problems on their plate 
and do not need a Korean crisis. 
(Public rhetoric aside, the ‘‘two 
Koreas” likewise seem to have 
pretty well decided on rational 
grounds that conflict should con- 
tinue to be avoided.?) 


THE BALANCE-OF-POWER theme 
stressed by Barnett and Scalapino 
is important. Indeed, the reviewer 
has found such an approach use- 
ful in attempting to establish a 
theoretical framework for ex- 
plaining a good deal of post-1949 
Chinese foreign policy.* However, 
the concept should be used with 
care, for it does not apply easily 
or simply in the Chinese case. 


2. North Korea’s economy is sagging, and 
the succession issue is very serious. South 
Korea's economy is booming, but the 
“Koreagate” issue (involving alleged attempts 
by Seoul to purchase influence in the US 
Congress) has tarnished the image of the Park 
Chung-hee regime both domestically and 
internationally. Thus, for both Koreas the 
yearned-for goal of unification remains only a 
far-off possibility. 

3. See Daniel Tretiak, “Toward a Theoretical 
Explanation of Chinese Foreign Policy, 
1949-77,” Proceedings of the Fifth Leverhulme 
Conference, 1977, Hong Kong, Centre of Asian 
Studies, forthcoming. 
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The classic balance-of-power 
framework was built on systemic 
and personal ties embedded with- 
in a particular historical context 
that evolved during and after the 
Napoleonic Wars in Europe. Op- 
erationalization of the balance 
of power was carried out by sov- 
ereigns and their foreign affairs 
specialists (Klemens von Met- 
ternich, Charles de Talleyrand, 
et al.) all of whom, knew each 
other and understood the need 
for political bargaining in order 
to establish a post-Napoleonic 
Europe. Meeting in an antiwar 
climate not long after Napoleon’s 
defeat, the actors wanted to set 
up a European state system that 
would prevent any single actor 
from emerging as a dominant 
power in the way Napoleon’s 
France had. To preserve the sys- 
tem, its members subsequently 
entered into shifting alliances of 
one form or another to curb an 
actor moving toward domination. 
While diplomacy constituted the 
preferred mode of dealing with 
such situations, resort to conflict 
was not eschewed if required to 
maintain the balance. | 

To what extent does this “oper- 
ational code” of the classical 
balance-of-power system help 
explain China’s foreign policy in 
East Asia? As the situation in East 
Asia currently stands, crucial in- 
gredients are missing: the leaders 
of the four powers involved have 
not enunciated a commitment to 
a balance of power among them. 
For the most part, also, personal 
ties such as those linking Euro- 
peans after the Napoleonic Wars 
have still not developed in Asia of 
the 1970’s. (They were extant 
when Chou En-lai and Henry 
Kissinger negotiated, for exam- 
ple, and they may obtain when 
the US and Japan negotiate.) 

Despite these important dif- 
ferences, which Barnett does not 
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explore, an informal balance-of- 


power framework does seem to 
have existed in the 1970’s, as he 
Suggests. This reviewer would go 
a step further than Barnett does 
and suggest that China has played 
balance-of-power politics with 
its major adversaries ever since 
1949. To be sure, Chinese leaders 
have not talked about their activ- 
ities in these terms; moreover, 
their efforts to operate in sucha 
fashion have met with varying 
degrees of success. Neverthe- 
less, they have in practice func- 
tioned in the style of a classical 
European “balancer.” 

One wonders, of course, how 
the passing of the Mao era may 
affect China’s behavior in the in- 
ternational arena. Thus far, little 
has changed in this respect. True, 
Foreign Minister Ch’iao Kuan-hua 
has been removed from office for 
allegedly selling out to the Gang 
of Four. However, the foreign 
affairs apparatus itself has re- 
mained basically intact,* and, 
more important, the main policy 
lines worked out in the aftermath 
of the Cultural Revolution have 
been retained and fleshed out. 
These include increased cooper- 
ation with Western Europe and 
Japan, intensified interaction 
with noncommunist Asian states, 
and a probing to see if the Ameri- 
can relationship can be improved. 
As of autumn 1978, no change in 
the strictly bilateral political as- 
pect of US-China relations seemed 
in the offing, although the May 
1978 trip of US National Security 
Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski to 
Peking showed that there was al- 


4. |f Ch’iao did, indeed, sell out, his actions 
may have helped save the ministry itself. As 
the essay by Roger Dial in the Hstieh book 
underscores, during the Cultural Revolution 
then Foreign Minister Ch’en Yi stubbornly 
resisted attacks by the Red Guards, but his 
stance, however courageous, nearly caused 
the ruin of the ministry. 


ways the possibility of movement 
in this regard. In any case, trade 
and scientific exchange between 
the two countries appear to be 
developing almost autonomously 
and rapidly. Sino-Soviet relations 
by and large remain frozen, but 
the situation should not be con- 
sidered completely static, as 
border negotiations begun in 
April 1978 show. Mao and Chou 
never closed off the Soviet option; 
they simply wanted it opened up 
on their own terms. The current 
leadership—for the moment—is 
preserving this position, but 
nothing is really immutable in in- 
ternational affairs. A diminution 


of Sino-Soviet tensions should. 


not be entirely ruled out, not- 
withstanding daily rhetorical ex- 
changes between Peking and 
Moscow. 


THE PERSISTENCE of tradition 
in Chinese foreign policy is an 
important theme running im- 
plicitly—and at certain points, 
explicitly—through these books. 
But precisely what tradition from 
China’s long history is it that per- 
sists? Were Asian states in the 
premodern era really vassals of 
China, subject to its suzerainty— 
or were matters far more compli- 
cated? 

A number of studies in recent 
years have indicated that the 
traditional relationships between 
China and other Asian states 
were very complex and that the 
traditional view of these as simple 
lord-vassal relationships was 
largely a fiction.° For example, 
while the very strong and effec- 
tive K’ang-hsi emperor (1661- 
1722) in the early Ch’ing (Man- 
chu) dynasty managed to achieve 
harmonious ties with certain Asian 


5. See, for example, John K. Fairbank, Ed., 
The Chinese World Order, Cambridge, MA, 
Harvard University Press, 1968. 
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states on a lord-vassal basis, 
China’s relations with a number 
of entities even then were not 
uniformly smooth. 

By the same token, attempts to 
distill a “traditional” concept and 
then to apply that concept to 
China’s relations with the major 
powers in the late 20th century 
does violence to the contempo- 
rary environment as well as to the 
historical tradition. Today, China’s 
Situation has changed dramati- 
cally since the early Ch’ing times 
when the Chinese empire faced 
no serious challenge from any 
major power—Asian or European. 
Although some foreign observers 
and visitors to China feel the 
“Middle Kingdom” complex still 
thrives in Peking—and many 
Chinese may indeed still harbor 
this ethnocentric notion—most 
of China’s leaders seem to rec- 
ognize that they face a genuinely 
different world. While China itself 
is a stronger power (which may 
give Chinese leaders some con-., 
solation), the USSR and the US 
can directly check its initiatives 
even in Asia, and political tremors 
in Vietnam, the Korean peninsula, 
or Cambodia can also trouble 
Peking. 

Militarily, China still cannot 
measure up to its major adver- 
saries, nor is there much likeli- 
hood that it will be able to do so 
even by, say, 1985. Although it 
can improve its state of military 
preparedness and the quality of 
its weaponry, the PRC is notin a 
position to challenge the USSR 
or the US in military terms or to 
exert influence on other powers 
in Asia through armed might 
alone. It faces considerable mili- 
tary power in Korea and Vietnam, 
and even Japan could cause 
China some military damage, al- 
though the costs to Tokyo would 
probably be high. The specter of 
China’s potential military power 


is not to be dismissed lightly, but 
for the present it is through dip- 
lomatic, economic, and cultural 
means that the PRC can most ef- 
fectively enhance its power in 
Asia. 


IF CHINA is unable to dominate 
events in Asia, it must seek to 
work out its relations with the 
other powers on a basis of mu- 
tuality and equality. With regard 
to Peking’s relations with Wash- 
ington, the Vietnam war may have 
had the unanticipated effect of 
setting the boundaries of Sino- 
American hostility and thereby of 
providing a framework for even- 
tual reconciliation. Thus, as the 
Cultural Revolution quieted down 
in China (around 1969) and the 
Americans slowly began to realize 
they could not win the war in 
Indochina, Peking and Washing- 
ton began to realize that each was 
not the other’s major enemy.® 
Moscow now filled that role. 

As China and the US have ap- 
proached each other in the 1970's, 
it has been on a more equal foot- 
ing than in the past. The US may 
be a modern, powerful military- 
economic-political entity, but 


China has produced its own maior . 


achievements since 1949 and is 
no longer a despised weakling, 
Or an exaggerated enemy. More- 
over, the PRC now participates 
actively in the international com- 
munity. 

Although there are aspects of 
equality in the US-China rela- 
tionship, the two countries have 
not yet begun to deal with each 
other as true equals. US reluc- 
tance to grant full diplomatic 
recognition to China frustrates 
the Chinese and thereby confirms 
Chinese convictions that the US 
behaves like a superpower. China 
and no few Chinese still act as 
though China was the center of 
the universe. Most Chinese offi- 
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cials presumably know that this 
is not the case, but the news has 
not filtered down to all the masses. 
A condescension toward West- 
erners and a messianic belief that 
the Chinese system is superior 
still manifests itself from time to 
time in Chinese dealings with 
foreigners—even though most 
foreigners are no longer willing to 
accept such attitudes easily. 

Can these two great Pacific 
powers conduct their relations in 
a spirit of equality for the first 
time since they began dealing 
with each other? On the record of 
the 1970’s, there is a slim possi- 
bility that this question can be 
answered in the affirmative. 

But gnawing doubts persist 
about how easy the historical 
pattern of the relationship will be 
to change. The cultures, the po- 
litical beliefs and behavior, and 
the traditions and patterns of in- 
teraction of the two states are so 
different that achievement of 
genuine equality will require 
great efforts on both sides. Na- 
tional leaderships will have to 
become better informed about 
and more empathetic toward 
each other. In this process, each 
will need to educate its own public 
but at the same time be open to 
influence by people in its system 
who have dealt with foreigners. 
Such mutually reinforcing condi- 
tions will not be realized easily. 


QUESTIONS of Sino-American 
relations, of course, are tied to 
the larger global context. As noted 
above, the PRC has become an 
increasingly active member of 
the international system. It par- 
ticipates in international organi- 
zations, attends’ international 
conferences, conducts cultural 
and scientific exchanges, and 
has been expanding its tourist 
facilities almost daily since early 
1978. At no other time since 1949 
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have China’s relations with most 
of the noncommunist world been 
as wide-ranging and generally 
smooth as they are now. The PRC 
is often perceived to be behaving 
as a force for stability—particu- 
larly but not exclusively in Asia, 
where it has dealt with existing 
governments, avoided overly 
close association with forces 
seeking revolutionary change, 
and promoted a climate suitable 
for politics and business as usual 
(whether in Hong Kong-Macao or 
in noncommunist Southeast Asia). 
Domestically, China has gotten 
rid of its political “crazies” (the 
Gang of Four); boasts a new na- 
tional leader, Hua Kuo-feng, who 
looks like the symbol of quiet 
confidence and rectitude, even 
though domestic political 
fighting may be continuing; and is 
settling down to hard and creative 
work. In sum, China of the post- 
Mao era would seem to fit in rather 
nicely with the Western liberal 
bourgeois notion of what any 
civilized state ought to do and be. 

But are China watchers de- 
ceiving themselves? Is China de- 
ceiving them or even itself? As 
Harold Isaacs argued in his classic 
examination of Americans’ chang- 
ing perceptions of China, Scratches 
on Our Minds,’ outside impres- 


‘sions of China have throughout 


history tended to oversimplify 
matters, to ignore China’s com- 
plexity, its enormous population 
and land mass, and the dramatic 
problems of change and develop- 


6. King C. Chen’s essay, ““China’s Response 
to the United States: From Vietnam to 
Rapprochement,” in the Hsueh volume looks 
at how the US and China may have been 
forced to deal with the Vietnam issue to move 
their rapprochement along. What this reviewer 
would suggest is that if we look back to an 
earlier period, 1966-68, it may emerge that 
functional tension between China and the US 
actually laid the foundation for functional 
interaction over time. 

7. New York, NY, The John Day Co., 1958. 
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ment that have confronted it. In- 
deed, the neat labels that for- 
eigners have applied to China 
have often reflected the viewer’s 
preconceptions, reinforced by 
selected aspects of Chinese be- 
havior. Outsiders’ perceptions of 
China may even today not be free 
of such problems. For example, 
the negative Soviet evaluation of 
China under Mao—typified by 
the Sladkovsky book—does not 
seem to have changed markedly 
since the Chairman’s death. The 
Scalapino volume is also tough 
on China, apparently because 
the author would have the US 


commit itself to the American- 
Japanese relationship, as more 
valuable than US-China ties. The 
Barnett book epitomizes the 
thinking of still another school— 
American Sinophiles of various 
political persuasions, who wel- 
come what they see as evidence 
that China has calmed down and 
is playing by the rules of the cur- 
rent international state system. 
While this reviewer tends to 
accept this last assessment and 
could not be happier if it remained 
valid for a long time to come, 
China has a way of springing sur- 
prises on us. To be Sure, its cur- 
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rent international behavior has 
conformed pretty well to the pat- 
tern suggested by Barnett in 
1977. But, are China’s days of 
domestic agonizing over? Is the 
international system really pre- 
pared to accept China as a full 
member of the system, and is 
China prepared to be such a 
member? Sinophiles pleased with 
the current state of affairs should 
flavor their optimism with a dash 
of caution or skepticism—looking 
backward just once in a while at 
the record of the past 200 years 
even as they look with hope to the 
future. 
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that followed it. On the local political level, the PLA 
did greatly lower its profile. But in the ruling organs, 
especially at the regional leadership level, it did 
not do so—because its implicit conditions for re- 
turning to the barracks could not be met. The main 
condition—and on this military commanders agreed, 
whatever their other differences—was that the 
interests of the military be protected by the civilian 
leaders who came in their place. At the least, then, 
military commanders had to be assured that order 
and stability would be maintained throughout the 
PRC, for it had been the widespread breakdown 
of order that had impelled them to move into the 
political arena in the first place. This, in turn, en- 
tailed assurance that the direction and execution 
of national policy would be in the hands of moder- 
ate cadres, with whom the military commanders 
Shared a basic vision of the desired social order, 
regardless of the tensions between them. 

But the military commanders gained no such as- 
Surances. Indeed, after coming together to oppose 
Lin, the coalition of moderate and radical leaders 
soon fell apart, and the entire period until Mao’s 
death was marked by leadership conflict and un- 
certainty over national policy. As the moderate 
leaders, led first by Chou En-lai and then by Teng 
Hsiao-p'ing, attempted to consolidate their posi- 
tion by rehabilitating veteran cadres purged during 
the Cultural Revolution upheaval and by enun- 
ciating policies that played down extreme Maoist 
positions, their radical rivals, with Mao’s backing, 
reacted with persistent attacks on the moderate 
leaders and their policies and with incessant at- 
tempts to subvert the position of the moderates. 
The result was a protracted conflict, the net effect 
of which was a standoff between the two camps, as 
the power pendulum swung from one to the other 
and back again. 

This conflict at the top was repeated many times 
over in the localities, where allies of the rival leader- 
ship groups feuded among themselves, fomenting 
disorder and occasionally resorting to violence. 


Even if violence did not erupt, the prolonged stale- 


4. For surveys of the period preceding Mao's death, see Parris H. 
Chang, “Mao's Last Stand?” Problems of Communism (Washington, 
DC), July-August 1976, pp. 1-17; and Harry Harding, Jr., “China after 
Mao,” ibid., March-April 1977, pp. 1-12. 

5. See, for example, “The Historical Experience of Three Ups and 
Three Downs in Military Training,” Chieh-fang Chin Pao, Jan. 24. 
1978, as broadcast by NCNA, Jan. 25, 1978, in Summary of World 
Broadcasts (London—hereafter SWB), FE/5725/Bll, pp. 6-11, esp. 
pp. 6-7, 10. 

6. See the sources cited in fn. 3 and excerpts from an article by the 
Theoretical Group of the Shanghai Garrison Command, Shanghai City 
Service, Jan. 19, 1977, in FB/S-CHI, Jan. 24, 1977, pp. G/10-12. 


mate and indecision in Peking caused uncertainty 
and the widespread breakdown of discipline.* 

In this charged and unsettled situation, the mili- 
tary officers were clearly reluctant to relinquish their 
political posts. That reluctance was undoubtedly 
reinforced by the behavior of the radicals toward 
them. Inspired not only by their ideological views 
but also by a fear that a professionally-inclined 
army would be less amenable to their influence 
than a highly politicized one, the radicals attacked 
the campaign (begun after Lin’s downfall) to pro- 
mote professional values in the PLA and sought to 
upgrade political activities in the armed forces.‘ 
Moreover, capitalizing on the role of Chang Ch’un- 
ch’iao, one of their top members, as director of the 
PLA’s General Political Department, the radicals 
crudely attempted to meddle in the PLA’s internal 
affairs, to discredit its veteran leaders and tradi- 
tions, and to split it in order to bring at least some 
PLA elements into the radical camp.® All these moves 
had the cumulative impact of increasing the military 
commanders’ suspicion and resentment and of 
solidifying their tacit alliance with the moderate 
leaders. 
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A PLA soldier stands guard outside the headquarters 
of the Heilungkiang Red. Rebels’ Revolutionary 
Committee in 1967 at the height of China’s Cultural 
Revolution. 





—China Pictorial (Peking), No. 4, 1967, p. 11. 
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Chang Ch’un-ch’iao (left), former director of the General Political Department of the People’s Liberation 
Army and a member of the Gang of Four purged from power in September 1976; Wang Tung-hsing (center), 
a vice chairman of the Chinese Communist Party and head of Unit 8341, credited with toppling the Gang 
of Four; and Chen Hsi-lien (right), a vice premier of China and Commander of the Peking Military Region. 


The working of this alliance was evident in the 
readiness of military commanders to give up their 
posts only if cadres with proven moderate creden- 
tials succeeded them. Since the comeback of such 
Cadres was slow and since even rehabilitated cadres 
continued to be exposed to radical attacks, the with- 
drawal of the military from regional power centers 
was gradual. From the time of Lin’s downfall until 
Mao's death, 8 military officers relinquished their 
concurrent posts as provincial party first secreta- 
ries, bringing the number from 21 down to 13. In 
each case, a veteran cadre took over the post. The 
10th Party Congress in August 1973 formalized the 
rehabilitation of important party leaders and at the 
Same time reduced the PLA’s representation in the 
party’s policymaking organs. In the Central Com- 
mittee, PLA representation dropped from about 44 
percent to some 30 percent, and in the Politburo it 
declined from about one half to one third. These 
trends pointed both to the process of disengage- 
ment and to its limits. 

The limits were also manifest in the close watch 
the military officers continued to keep on political 
developments and in their attitudes toward these 


—The first photo by Sven Simon/Katherine Young; the others by Camera Press. 


developments. Since the PLA newspaper, Chieh- 
fang Chun Pao, was in the hands of a department 
directed by a radical leader and since military com- 
manders were caught in across fire, it is risky to try 
to use their public pronouncements as a means of 
discerning their stand. However, an examination of 
the major political campaigns during this period 
indicates that so long as the Peking leadership was 
split and spoke with two voices, the majority of the 
military tended to support campaigns, or themes 
within campaigns, that were associated with the 
moderate wing of the leadership, and remained dis- 
tinctly cool to drives launched by the radicals.’ 
This is not to say that the entire PLA was united 
in Opposition to the radical leaders. Indeed, the 


7. This was evident, for example, during the anti-Confucius, anti-Lin 
Piao campaign of 1974, when army-dominated provinces and major 
cities, with the exception of Shanghai and Canton, did not take up the 
radical theme of opposing “restoration.” Similar restraint on the part 
of most army commands can be seen during the campaign against 
“bourgeois rights” in 1975, when they refrained from criticizing 
“empiricism,” a code word for the expertise of the rehabilitated 
cadres. The army also by and large held back from attacking Teng 
Hsiao-p'ing, the real target of the radical-inspired “Water Margin” 
campaign in 1975. See Chang, loc. cit., p. 13. 
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evidence suggests that the radicals had gained some 
support in the armed forces. The subsequent purges 
of, for example, Ting Shen, the commander of the 
Nanking Military Region, and Ma Ning, the recent- 
ly appointed commander of the air force, after the 
fall of the Gang of Four probably stemmed from 
their radical connections. Moreover, the radicals 
had certainly courted key military commanders— 
of which Ch’en Hsi-lien and Li Te-sheng were the 
most prominent. Just how much backing this woo- 
ing gained the radicals, of course, is still moot. 
Some military men who were the object of the radi- 
cals’ attention, such as Ch’en and Li, appeared only 
to be winking—if that—at the radicals.® 

Nonetheless, there can be little doubt that what- 
ever support the radicals managed to muster in the 
army, it was far outweighed by the loyalty of the 
overwhelming majority of officers to the PLA high 
command, led by the Minister of Defense, Yeh Chien- 
ying, and by their hostility toward the radicals. Their 
attitude is clear from the relatively small number of 
officers known to have been purged for radical ties 
in the immediate aftermath of the Maoist era? and 
the widespread denunciation of the Gang of Four 
by military commands after the Gang’s demise. This 
attitude governed the army’s behavior in the dra- 
matic events sparked by Mao’s death. 





The Army in the Transition Period 





In the short and still-mysterious power struggle 
that erupted after Mao’s death, the role of the army 
was crucial. It seems, in retrospect, that such a 
Struggle was bound to erupt once the Chairman 
was no longer present to hold the snarling rivals 


8. If Ch’en Hsi-lien had flirted with the radicals, he made a quick 
about-face and obviously played a crucial role in their downfall. 
According to a poster reportedly put up in Canton, Ch’en, together 
with Wu Teh and Wang Tung-hsing, presented a number of demands 
to Hua Kuo-feng in return for their support on the eve of the arrest of 
the radicals. “Three Pledges and Six Demands Sought by Ch’en Hsi- 
lien, Wu Teh, and Wang Tung-hsing from Hua Kuo-feng (October 5, 
1976). The poster, dated Feb. 10, 1977, was translated in Chinese 
Law and Government (White Plains, NY), Spring 1977, pp. 52-53. 

9. As far as could be determined as of early 1978, there were few 
changes among the professional officers of the General Staff. Of the 
10 deputy chiefs of staff appointed before the fall of the radicals, only 
2 were replaced. The Political Department, however, was substantially 
revamped. Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, the director, and two of the four vice 
directors were also removed. The PLA services were relatively little 
affected. In the air force, a new commander of the air force was 
appointed, but just one of the six deputy commanders was replaced. 
The only other significant change in the services was the dismissal of 
one of the deputy commanders of the artillery. In the regions, the 
changes were largely in the two military regions whose commanders 
were purged—Ting Sheng in Nanking and Liu Hsing-yuan in 


around him in check, no matter how senile he may 
have become in his last years. For one thing, the 
PRC has no established procedure for the transfer 
of power, and Hua’s claim to legitimacy was pathe- 
tically flimsy, resting primarily on a vague phrase 
that Mao is supposed to have scribbled.!° For another, 
Hua had no independent power base sufficiently 
strong to support him in the centrist position that 
he had uneasily occupied until Mao’s death, and 
he had no choice but to place himself firmly in one 
of the contending camps. 

Hua sided with the moderate leaders, probably 
for both ideological and pragmatic reasons. First, 
on the basis of his record both before and after 
Mao’s death, there can be little doubt that Hua was 
much closer to the moderate position than to the 
radical position, even though he had mouthed radical 
Slogans. Second, he presumably suspected that in 
the radical scheme he was marked for replacement 
as Mao’s successor by the ambitious Chiang Ch’ing. 

Whether Hua and his allies launched a preemp- 
tive attack on the radicals or whether they reacted 
to moves by the radical leaders is not certain. What 
is fairly certain is that without the backing of the 
PLA neither camp had sufficient strength to defeat 
its opponents swiftly and decisively. To be sure, 
the moderates plainly had stronger and more ex- 
tensive power bases. Their chief strength lay in the 
party, the government, and the mass organizations. 
The radicals, on the other hand, also had power 
bases in these organs and had concentrated force 
in the form of well-armed militia units in Shanghai 
and probably to some extent in Peking as well. Their 
main power, however, lay not so much in the ruling 
Organs as in the capacity of their followers to dis- 
rupt the orderly functioning of these organs—by 





Chengtu—although additional replacements did occur. For example, 4 
out of 12 deputy commanders in Wuhan were removed, 2 out of 7 in 
Kunming, 2 out of 3 in Lanchow, 5 out of 12 in Peking, and 3 out of 9 
in Shenyang. While there may have been other purges that have not 
been identified, the overall impression still is that the number of 
purged officers was not large. Moreover, some of those replaced may 
have lost their jobs for reasons other than connection with the Gang 
of Four. 

10. A document published in Taiwan and attributed to the Canton 
military and party authorities underscored the fragility of Hua’s claim 
to legitimacy: “We need not emphasize to excess that Comrade Hua 
Kuo-feng’s appointment to the chairmanship of the Central Committee 
is based on a short phrase. ‘With you in office, | can rest assured,’ 
written by Chairman Mao. No matter how attractive the phrase is, it is 
at most an indication of Chairman Mao's personal intention and 
canrot be seen as a reflection of what the party, the army, and the 
people have in mind.” See “Suggestion Regarding Certain Current 
Issues Made by the PLA Canton Military Region Party Committee and 
the Kwangtung Provincial Party Committee of the CCP (February 1, 
1977), Chung-yang Jih-pao, Mar. 23, 1977, in Chinese Law and 
Government, Spring 1977, p. 78. 
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Key figures in the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party: from the left, Vice Chairman Teng Hsiao- 
p’ing, Chairman Hua Kuo-feng, and Vice Chairman Yeh Chien-ying. 


means ranging from publishing articles in the mass 
media to instigating mass action. It was this trouble- 
making capacity that had enabled the radicals, 
with Mao’s blessing, to prevent the moderate leaders 
from consolidating their position.'! With Mao gone, 
the primary obstacle to mass action by the radicals 
was the army, which had convincingly demonstrated 
its negative attitude toward disruptive activities 
during the Cultural Revolution. 

The radical leaders were well aware of this atti- 
tude and of the acute hostility of the senior military 
leaders. For this reason, they tried to neutralize 
these leaders by damaging military unity and dis- 
cipline. Had they succeeded in seriously splitting 
the army, the PRC would probably have been plunged 
into prolonged internecine strife. Even had they 
only managed to keep the army out of the succes- 
sion struggle, their power would have been greatly 
enhanced. 

As it turned out, however, the radicals failed to 
make significant inroads into the PLA. When it came 
to the crunch, the army intervened forcefully against 
them, and the outcome of the struggle was decided 
with lightning speed. 

This intervention had several facets. To begin 
with, the army carried out the coup against the 
Gang of Four and arrested its members. True, the 


—Wide World. 


credit for this operation was given to, or rather 
taken by, the elite guards—the now famous Unit 
8341 commanded by Mao’s veteran chief of security, 
Wang Tung-hsing. For his efforts, moreover, Wang 
was made one of the party’s four vice chairmen 
by the 11th Party Congress in August 1977 and 
was elevated over several senior party figures to 
the five-member Standing Committee of the Polit- 
buro. But even though there is some uncertainty 
about whether Unit 8341 is ultimately subordinate 
to the General Office of the Central Committee— 
headed by Wang—or to the PLA high command, 
through the Peking garrison,?? it is hardly conceiv- 
able that 8341 would, or could, have acted in the 
face of united opposition by army leaders. Despite 
its formidable power, the unit was no match for the 
army if the army had chosen to block its operation 


11. See Harding, loc. cit., pp. 8-14. 

12. On Wang Tung-hsing and Unit 8341, see Parris H. Chang, “The 
Rise of Wang Tung-hsing: Head of China’s Security Apparatus,” The 
China Quarterly (London), March 1978, pp. 122-37. An article by the 
Theoretical Unit of the Peking Garrison Command implied that the 
security guards were under its command: “This unit of ours... always 
had the good fortune of guarding Chairman Mao and the Party Central 
Committee.” Jen-min Jih-pao (Peking), Dec. 13, 1976, in Survey of the 
People’s Republic of China Press (Hong Kong—hereafter SPRCP), 
77-03, p. 75. The poster referred to in fn. 8 says that “the Peking 
Military Region and Unit 8341 are to arrest the ‘gang of four’ jointly.” 


or even to undo whatever action it had taken. Thus, 
regardless of how this particular line of command 
is sorted out, there can be little doubt that the army 
high command was, in the final analysis, behind 
the coup carried out by Unit 8341. 

Once the coup was over, the army set in motion a 
major effort to strengthen Hua’s position. In edi- 
torials and reports purportedly written by various 
units, it built up his image and underlined its sup- 
port for him. It stressed his legitimacy as Mao’s 
successor,!? highlighted his virtues,!* blasted his 
rivals,'© and pledged its loyalty to him.!®© It empha- 
sized his receptivity to its requirements and hinted 
that he had protected it from radical assaults during 
the Cultural Revolution!’—an extremely sensitive 
issue for military leaders and one which had been 
a central factor in the chain of events that had led 
to Lin Piao’s downfall. Chieh-fang Chun Pao, the 
army paper, also constantly linked Hua’s name with 
that of Yeh Chien-ying, pointing to a bond between 
the two leaders.!® 

Although the army’s symbolic support of Hua was 
not paralleled by a large-scale intervention of mili- 
tary units to prop up the new leadership, this was 
because no need for such intervention arose and 
not because of the army’s reticence. The precedent 
for military intervention to settle political struggles 
had already been set, and it could safely be as- 
Sumed that the army would not hesitate to quell 
any opposition. This, in any case, was plainly the 
assumption of supporters of the Gang of Four, most 
notably, the leaders of the Shanghai militia. They 
did not rise in revolt once their leaders in Peking 
had been eliminated. Just to make sure, however, 
the army reportedly moved troops into Shanghai 
after the coup.!9 It also seems to have intervened 
in Fukien and Hopeh to put down serious disorders, 
and to have taken over control of key railway cen- 
ters, such as Chengchow in Honan, whose opera- 
tions had been disrupted by infighting.2° But on 
the whole the army remained on the sidelines. 

Nonetheless, the threat of PLA intervention was 
omnipresent, and this threat, together with a dec- 
laration of support for Hua, greatly eased the con- 
solidation of power by Hua and his colleagues. The 
army thus became the central pillar of the Hua 
leadership in the transition period. Its prestige, 
especially that of its veteran leaders, rose sharply. 
More significant, so did its power. 

This power gave the PLA an exceedingly important 
voice in the policymaking councils of Peking—prob- 
ably even more important than it enjoyed at the 
end of the Cultural Revolution, when it dominated 
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the leadership organs in the provinces and wielded 
great influence within the central ruling group. At 
that time, there were significant limits on the army’s 
influence in this group. For one thing, its influence 
rested to a large extent on its supremacy in the 
provinces, but there were serious tensions be- 
tween the central military leaders and the regional 
military commanders as a result of cracks that had 
appeared and widened during the turmoil. Con- 
sequently, some of the civilian leaders, most nota- 
bly Chou En-lai, probably had better lines of com- 
munication to the regional commanders than did 
the army high command under Lin Piao. This cleavage 
within the army undoubtedly reduced the power of 
the military representatives in the national deci- 
sion-making organs. More significant, army leaders 
at the center and in the provinces had to contend 
with the towering presence of Mao, who by virtue of 
his personal stature and political position was able 
to intervene in the affairs of the military and im- 
pose restraints upon -its activities. 

No such inhibition exists in the post-Mao period. 
Neither Hua nor any other leader is capable of cast- 
ing a giant shadow over the army as Mao did. Hua 
has had to establish his legitimacy and to consolidate 
his position, and to this end he has had to rely to a 
large extent on the army—a situation that has greatly 
weakened his ability to control it. Teng Hsiao-p’ing 
was probably originally put in the post of Chief of 
Staff by Chou En-lai in January 1975 partly to strength- 
en political control over the armed forces. However, 
Teng’s subsequent embroilment in factional con- 
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flicts and his controversial status have presumably 
made him dependent on the army leaders to a con- 
siderable extent—a position not conducive to render- 
ing a chief of staff exceptionally assertive vis-a-vis 
his subordinates. 

This does not mean, of course, that there are no 
important restraints on the army’s power. The in- 
fluence of army leaders as a bloc is diluted by mili- 
tary factionalism, and they have to compete for 
power with assertive civilian leaders, whose status 
has risen immensely since the downfall of the Gang 
of Four and whose position is not constantly under- 
mined by the radicals. Moreover, the rules of the 
game in this competition have been reaffirmed, with 
the cardinal rule being that ‘‘the party commands 
the gun.” The implication is that the army leader- 
ship—like other leaders—can press for the adgp- 
tion of its views but must accept the decisions 
reached by the top decision-makers. This was the 
pattern in the 1950's, during the first decade of 
Communist rule, before Mao increasingly involved 
the army in politics. 

The likelihood that the army will abide by this 
rule depends ultimately on its discipline and self- 
restraint, which derive from its professional ethic. 
That ethic has been vigorously revived and rein- 
forced in the post-Mao period. Furthermore, the 
army can devote itself to the promotion of profes- 
sional interests now because the Hua leadership 
has been receptive to its requirements and because 
Stability across the land has been restored by Hua’s 
policies and by the removal of radical cadres at all 
levels of the ruling hierarchy. The army, in short, 
can safely return to the barracks. 

This the army has done, but with important reserva- 
tions. On the one hand, it has insisted on retain- 
ing a strong voice in decision-making, and it has 
used this voice to make resounding calls for modern- 
ization. On the other hand, it has not extended its 
power from policy formulation to policy implemen- 
tation by taking over leadership positions through- 
out the country. To the contrary, it has tended to- 
ward a further disengagement from civil affairs in 
the post-Mao period. In other words, the army 
Seems to want a major influence in the making of 
decisions without involving itself in the actual polit- 
ical administration of the country. It can adopt 
this position because it need not assume adminis- 
trative burdens to enhance its power at the center. 
Its role in the succession crisis has already given it 
great power there. 

These two aspects of the army’s role have been 
illuminated by the makeup of the central leader- 


ship organs elected by the 11th Party Congress, 
and by shifts in the composition of the regional 
leadership organs. In the highest policymaking 
body, the Politburo, 12 of the 23 full members can 
be said to represent the military—as compared with 
7 out of 21 in the 10th Politburo and 10 out of 21 in 
the 9th Politburo. The military is thus the strongest 
bloc in the Politburo, and its members include all 
the veteran marshals and representatives of all the 
services. In the Central Committee, the strength of 
the PLA has remained at about 30 percent. Of the 
military members, roughly 48 percent are cen- 
tral military men, and 52 percent, regional. By con- 
trast, 65 percent of the military representatives in 
the 9th Central Committee, which was elected in 
1969 immediately after the Cultural Revolution, 
were from the regions. Thus, the political importance 
of the regional military as compared with that of 
the military men at the center has tended to decline. 
This trend presumably reflects the military’s with- 
drawal from an involvement in political administra- 
tion, which Is carried on at the local level, rather 
than from participation in policymaking at the na- 
tional level. That conclusion is reinforced by the 
nature of the shifts in provincial party first secreta- 
ries. At the end of the Cultural Revolution, military 
men held 21 of the 29 posts. In 1976, at the time of 
Mao’s death, the number had dropped to 13. By 
early 1978, it stood at 9, and by late 1978, at 7. 
If army commanders in the regions are withdraw- 
ing from political involvement, the top army leader- 
ship is very much an active participant in national 
politics—a situation reminiscent of the opening 
phases of the Cultural Revolution in the mid-1960’s. 
After the campaign against the Gang of Four wound 
down, Chieh-fang Chun Pao fired several ringing 
editorial salvos against unnamed but obviously 
senior leaders “bending with the wind, slipping 
away, and causing quakes.”?! While it was not clear 
at the time who was behind these esoteric attacks 
or what they were intended to achieve, they were 
apparently aimed at important figures who had had 
connections with the Gang of Four but who had not 
been purged. Later events suggest that one of the 
targets was Wu Teh, the former mayor of Peking, 
who had collaborated with the radicals and who fell 
from his post in October 1978. Thus, the army 
leadership is making its voice heard not only on 
military matters but also with respect to power and 
personal conflicts. That fact again highlights the 
emerging pattern of political participation by the 
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military: the army leaders obviously have no inten- 
tion of withdrawing from national politics and policy- 
making, but neither are they moving army units 
into the political arena. Below the national level, 
the post-Mao trend is toward a further disengage- 
ment of the military from politics. The best in- 
dication of this trend is the return to military pro- 
fessionalism. 


Prior Constraints on Professionalism 


The death of Mao and the ouster of the radical 
leaders removed a number of constraints on the 
military which had severely hindered the advance- 
ment of their professional interests during the pre- 
vious decade and had thereby led to a serious decline 
in the PLA’s combat capabilities, particularly in the 
last five years of Mao’s life. Although an attempt to 
reassert the professional requirements of the mili- 
tary had followed the downfall of Lin Piao in 1971, 
these constraints had thwarted it. 

One of the constraints was the entanglement of 
the army in civil affairs and political struggles. This 
entanglement sapped its energy and diverted its 
attention from military affairs. Furthermore, such 
involvement created cleavages within the army 
and transformed it from a cohesive military machine 
into an arena for political conflicts. 

Another constraint was the absence of a strong 
military voice within the ruling elite after the de- 
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mise of Lin Piao and other top army leaders as a 
result of their alleged plot to assassinate Mao. Lin, 
to be sure, had severely damaged the army’s pro- 
fessionalism by involving it deeply in political con- 
flicts and by using it for his own purposes. At the 
Same time, however, he had forcefully represented 
the military in policymaking councils and helped 
raise the level of military procurement. His disap- 
pearance from the scene removed that advantage. 
Moreover, the subsequent purge of officers with 
real or suspected connections with him and the 
pall of suspicion that the supposed plot against 
Mao cast over the military—whatever the truth of the 
charge against Lin and his associates—weakened 
the position of the army at other levels as well. 

The most serious constraint, however, was the 
climate of acute antiprofessionalism that the radicals, 
with Mao’s blessing, created and their readiness to 
pounce on the proponents of any view that ad- 
vanced the special interests of the military. They 
did not argue the merits of the case but attacked 
their opponents on ideological grounds; consequently, 
officers who expressed professional concerns found 
themselves accused of advocating a ‘bourgeois 
military viewpoint” and in danger of being branded 
“revisionists.” Radio Peking explained their pre- 
dicament in this way: 


If you talked about strengthening the weapons and 
equipment of the armed forces and about develop- 
ing the most advanced national defense technology, 
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The late Lin Piao, right, pictured with Chinese Communist Party Chairman Mao Tse-tung in April 1969 at 
the Ninth CCP Congress, at a time when Lin was considered Mao’s heir apparent. 
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they [the Gang of Four] would say you advocated 
the theory that weapons decide everything and 
pursued a revisionist military line. The Gang of Four 
Slandered efforts to develop the most advanced 
national defense technology, saying that when the 
“satellites go up into the sky,” the red flag would 
inevitably “trail in the dust.’ 


This climate put professional officers on the de- 
fensive. If they tried to get their views across, they 
had to conceal their real intentions in layers of ritu- 
alistic verbiage. In any case, they were in no posi- 
tion to gain adequate recognition of the army’s re- 
quirements. 

The result of these various factors had been a 
drastic deterioration in the combat capabilities of 
the armed forces. This deterioration was most strik- 
ing with regard to conventional weapons and equip- 
ment. The Chinese have made no secret of their 
technological backwardness in these areas. Even 
when the radicals were still in power, the PLA showed 
a surprising readiness—for reasons which were 
obscure but probably related to domestic and in- 
ternational politics—to put its backwardness on 
display. Thus, Drew Middleton, military corres- 
pondent of The New York Times, and former US 
Defense Secretary James Schlesinger and his 
party were shown military units armed with out- 
dated weapons. Since Mao’s death, the Chinese 
have been quite candid about the retarded state of 
their armaments, and many reports from military 
units, under the guise of attacking the Gang of Four, 
have clearly intimated that their weapons are in- 
adequate for modern warfare. One article, for ex- 
ample, asserted: 


The gang allowed nobody to mention improve- 
ments or work on making improvements. Accord- 
ing to its reactionary logic, we should not have 
atomic bombs, make new weapons or equip our 
PLA units and militia forces with new weapons. The 
only thing that can be done is to do what our ances- 
tors did: use sharp arrows to cope with an enemy 
armed to the teeth.23 


If such statements have been couched in highly 
exaggerated terms as a result of the Chinese pen- 
chant for blowing up the sins of fallen opponents, 
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Chinese pilots and ground crews simulate a ‘‘scram- 
ble’ with Chinese-made MIG aircraft. 


—Eastfoto. 


the retarded state of the army’s equipment has 
also been illuminated by vignettes that found their 
way, probably inadvertently, into reports on army 
units. For example, an article by a mechanized 
artillery company, after emphasizing the importance 
of weapons and the need to modernize them, de- 
scribed its own efforts at weapons improvement: 


We have made innovations to improve our 82-milli- 
meter mortars and to reduce the weight of saddles 
for mules, horses, and camels. The speed for firing 
each mortar shell doubled, and the weight of such 
saddles was reduced by one-third.*4 


Another report from Chieh-fang Chun Pao, extolling 
the importance of training, noted that as a result of 
intensive training “mortar teams hit targets by 
manually adjusting the angle of fire and not by 
using range finders, and artillery observers meas- 
ure distances visually.’’° This is an army that is 
ranged, on China’s northern border, against Soviet 
divisions equipped with modern weapons! 
Although the disclosures of China’s military back- 
wardness are no doubt intended to discredit the 
Gang of Four, they cannot be dismissed as mere 
fabrications for that purpose, for they have merely 
confirmed what Western military observers have 
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been saying for several years—that the weapons 
systems of China’s armed forces are 10-20 years 
out of date. While there is no question that the 
individual Chinese soldier is physically fit, highly 
disciplined, superbly motivated, and well led, 
there is also no question that in comparison with 
soldiers in other modern armies he is poorly equip- 
ped, inadequately serviced, and insufficiently trained 
for complex operations. 

By all Western accounts, the PLA is still predom- 
inantly an infantry force. Of the 136 estimated 
main force divisions, 121 are infantry, and only 12 
are armored. Moreover, the infantry units are deficient 
in all types of modern weapons other than light 
arms and, probably, artillery. The Chinese air force 
consists mainly of MIG 17’s and MIG 19’s, which 
are no match for advanced US and Soviet aircraft. 
Although the Chinese have also designed and pro- 
duced their own, more sophisticated version of the 
MiG 19—the F-9—they have run into trouble with 
its engines and have temporarily halted mass produc- 
tion. The navy remains overwhelmingly a coastal 
defense force.?® 

In the eyes of most Western experts, the PLA is a 
defense force with little capacity for operating be- 
yond China’s borders but capable of frustrating an 
invader by relying on manpower, on a Strategy of 
“‘people’s war,’’*” and on China’s terrain. The Chinese 
themselves have made no other claims for their 
armed forces. However, one military commentator 
who visited China with the Schlesinger party has 
questioned even the PLA’s capability of defending 
against a large-scale thrust by fast-moving Soviet 
armor with air support, in light of its present level 
of weapons, communications equipment, and 
transport facilities.2® Some Chinese officers may 
be raising similar questions.?9 

In any event, the technological deficiencies of 
the PLA are glaring—especially in precision guided 
and antitank missiles, surface-to-air and air-to-air 
missiles, advanced technology for tanks, intercep- 
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tors with all-weather and night-flying capability as 
well as with sophisticated electronic warfare equip- 
ment, and an air defense system to protect Chinese 
ground troops from enemy aircraft. Apparently, the 
Chinese in 1961 launched a development program 
to improve their weapons and equipment—with 
emphasis on guided missiles with nuclear war- 
heads, surface-to-surface missiles for long-range 
artillery, antiaircraft and antitank guns, medium 
tanks, self-propelled guns, and armored cars?°— 
and they made considerable headway during the 
early 1960’s in implementing the program and 
greatly increased the firepower and mobility of the 
PLA’s combat units. But the program lost its impetus 
as a result of the constraints under which the mili- 
tary had to operate during the Cultural Revolution 
and its aftermath and as a result of China’s economic 
difficulties. Consequently, the PLA lagged further 
and further behind other major armies which were 
making rapid technological advances. Thus, the 
Chinese army is still afflicted with a wide range of 
serious shortcomings in weapons and equipment. 


The New Situation 


These shortcomings top the list of issues that 
have been a source of anxiety to the Chinese pro- 
fessional officers, and in the post-Mao period the 
officers have been able to address the PLA’s defi- 
ciencies with unprecedented frankness and force- 
fulness. This situation reflects not only the removal 
of the constraints upon them but also the power 
that they gained because of the army’s role in the 
succession struggle. Their views, moreover, have 
found a receptive audience among the pragmatic 
leaders of the present regime. Although the de- 
mands of the officers have sparked conflicts of in- 
terest with the civilian leaders about the road to 
modernization and the allocation of resources, 
there seems to be a broad consensus among the 
policymakers on the need to modernize the PLA 
and to raise its professional standards. The upshot 
has been an upsurge of military professionalism 
the likes of which have not been seen in China 
since the brief period of Soviet-style modernization 
in the mid-1950’s. 

This professionalism has been reflected first of 
all in statements emanating from the military. The 
main theme of these statements has been that the 
weapons and equipment of the Chinese armed forces 
must be improved because China cannot afford to 
lag behind the major powers. “The enemies we will 
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face are armed with sophisticated weapons and 
equipment,” warned Chieh-fang Chin Pao.*! Taking 
up this theme, an article by a PLA unit said: 


Since war goes on continuously, weapons and 
equipment must be improved continuously .... 
This is because we must not remain stagnant and 
make no advancement militarily, especially in modern 
warfare. Remaining stagnant and making no ad- 
vancement means lagging behind. Everyone knows 
that one who lags behind will take a beating.** 


The articulated rationale for this demand is usually 
that the Superpowers are preparing for war and China 
has to be ready for any eventuality.2° Yet the apoc- 
alyptic, abstract, and stereotyped nature of such 
warnings suggests that the Chinese do not fear an 
immediate attack even from the Soviet Union— 
certainly not to the same extent at least that they 
did in the late 1960’s. Even those officers who are 
pressing for a rapid improvement of China’s defense 
posture apparently are not asking for “quick fixes” 
to counter an imminent danger; rather, they are 
urging a broad and basic program of military modern- 
ization that will encompass all the services and will 
eventually place the PLA on a par with other modern 
armies. As they put it: “We must have not only more 
aircraft and cannons but also atomic bombs; we 
must have not only what other countries have, but 
also what other countries do not have.’’34 

To the extent that such statements are not just 
rhetoric, they are completely unrealistic for the short 
term. The Chinese military officers undoubtedly know 
quite well that in the foreseeable future they will 
not have what the superpowers have—let alone over- 
take the superpowers. What their statements point 
to, therefore, is a long-term and sustained modern- 
ization drive designed to narrow the gap as much 
as possible. 

Closely linked to the theme of weapons modern- 
ization has been that of the importance of military 
training. The military has stressed that complex 
weapons require complex skills to operate them.?° 
Such skills, the military has argued, can be ac- 
quired only through training. Consequently, it is on 
this task that the army should concentrate, for 
fighting, or preparing to fight, is its calling.%° 

Radical leaders had reportedly obstructed earlier 
efforts to launch training programs, in the same 
way that they had hindered the modernization of 
the armed forces. They branded these efforts as 
“advocacy of the purely military viewpoint and a 
resurgence of the bourgeois military line.’’°’ They 


even went to some units and “‘ordered the units to 
Stop training and concentrate on studying the history 
of the struggle between the Confucian and Legalist 
schools of military thinking.’’3® And they allegedly 
made a farce of military training. To quote Chieh- 
fang Chun Pao: 


Consider Chiang Ch’ing, for example. Bayonet train- 
ing should aim at hard, accurate, and fierce blows 
to the enemy. She said: “No good. The movements 
are ungraceful.’’ She forced all PLA units to learn 
the movements of theatrical sword dancers. It would 
be a total disaster. . .if all PLA units followed her 
instructions.?9 


With the revival of military training, the special- 
ized training of officers in military academies has 
been emphasized. According to Chieh-fang Chiin 
Pao, “officers cannot be trained with the same 
methods as those for soldiers,” for a modern army 
requires officers with professional training.*° 

In addition, the leadership has affirmed, as it did 
in the 1950’s, that officers will receive material 
and retirement benefits that will help ensure a con- 
stant flow of qualified personnel into the PLA’s 
ranks. Refuting charges by the Gang of Four that 
the army had violated egalitarian principles, Chieh- 
fang Chün Pao said: 


The cadres and fighters of our army do draw salaries 
and allowances. It is necessary for them to do so at 
present. .. .we cannot go without giving a certain 
material guarantee to the life of the commanders 
and fighters. In order to maintain the army’s fighting 
strength, it is necessary to constantly replenish its 
organic fiber. It is imperative to see to it that those 
who leave the army. . .and that those who.remain 
in the army and join the army ranks later will feel 
easy and assured.*! 
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The renewed emphasis on officer training in the Chinese Army is suggested by this August 1977 photo of 
a unit visiting the original site of the Officers’ Training Regiment on the 50th anniversary of the regiment’s 


founding by Chu Teh in 1927. 


As part of their effort to raise the quality of the 
army, the military leaders have also looked inward. 
What they saw was a decline of standards among 
command personnel. This decline, which had al- 
legedly occurred under the influence of the Gang 
of Four, had produced serious defects: “softness, 
laziness, laxity, pride, slackness, arrogance, extrav- 
agance, and idleness.’’** To eradicate these de- 
fects, the high command has ordered a reshuffling 
of leadership organs and a weeding out of undesir- 
able personnel in the officer corps. Although the 
Stated criterion for the appointment of officers to 
important posts is professional competence, it 
Should be noted that it has been made plain that 
officers suspected of having had connections, di- 
rect or indirect, with the Gang of Four are not eligible 
for such posts.*3 

The crackdown on the officer corps is part of a 
broader effort to restore strict discipline in the 
army. It is maintained that “a highly centralized 
fighting body. ..must have strict discipline and 
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obey orders in all actions, for concerted action 
alone leads to victory. If each goes his own way, 
how can there be any fighting power?’’44 While this 
proposition sounds eminently sensible to a West- 
ern ear, it apparently did not to the radicals, who 
equated discipline with ‘‘slavishness,’’ asserted 
that rules and regulations were restrictive, and 
encouraged opposition to superiors.*® 

A corollary of the resurgence of professionalism 
has been the downgrading of the militia, which has 
always constituted a barometer of the power rela- 
tionship between “reds” and “experts” in military 
affairs. The officer corps has long opposed the 
militia on the grounds that it absorbs scarce re- 
sources but has only a limited utility in modern 
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warfare.*® To these drawbacks, the radicals added 
another element which further discredited the 
militia in the eyes of the professional military: the 
radicals tried to build it up as a counterforce to the 
army.*” Since the downfall of the radicals, the im- 
portance of the militia has been subtly but signifi- 
cantly scaled down. Military leaders have stressed 
that the role of the militia is only to support the 
army and that under no circumstances should it 
have an independent command system. In line 
with this role, they have insisted that the militia 
again be placed under the joint leadership of the 
army and the local party committees.*® 

It is impossible to determine with certainty to 
what extent the demands and desires of the pro- 
fessional military have been translated into prac- 
tice. However, given the power of the military com- 
manders in the post-Mao period and the mood of 
the Hua Kuo-feng leadership, it is a safe guess that 
these demands have not been confined to state- 
ments made by the military but are being imple- 
mented within the limits imposed by the economy. 

Some concrete indications buttress this judg- 
ment. First, the Chinese have obviously taken cer- 
tain steps to modernize the armed forces. In Feb- 
ruary 1977, they convened conferences on air de- 
fense, armaments production, and research into 
military technology.*2 They likewise displayed a 
practical interest in foreign military technology by 
sending military delegations abroad and by playing 
host to military visitors from foreign countries.*° 
Specific outcomes of this interest have been China’s 
reported desire to purchase British Harrier jump- 
jets and its reported purchase of French antitank 
missiles.°! Of at least indirect pertinence to the 
advancement of military technology, too, is the 
new status accorded scientific research and science 
workers by the leadership at a conference on sci- 
ence in March 1978.5? 
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Second, there is evidence that military training 
has been stepped up and military discipline has 
been tightened,°? and the periods of military ser- 
vice have been restored to their pre-Cultural Rev- 
olution levels to enable troops to master complex 
weapons systems. Also significant is the fact that 
high-ranking officers who had been purged for 
their professional views have reappeared since the 
ouster of the radicals. The most prominent of these 
are Huang K’o-ch’eng, former Chief of Staff, and 
Hung Hsueh-chih, former Director of the General 
Staff's Logistics Department. Both had fallen in 
1959 owing to their association with former Defense 
Minister P’eng Teh-huai, an outspoken advocate of 
military professionalism. Furthermore, a number 
of other officers with similar histories who had al- 
ready reappeared before the elimination of the 
radicals but who had not at least publicly returned 
to key positions have been appointed to important 
posts. The most notable was the late Chief of Staff 
Lo Jui-ch’ing, who had been purged at the outset 
of the Cultural Revolution for urging an increase in 
military training and importation of military technology 
from the Soviet Union. Lo became Vice Chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee before his death 
in August 1978. 





Army-Party Relations 





Along with the return to professionalism has gone 
a resubordination of the army to the party, although 
this trend has not been nearly as intense as the 
revival of professionalism. PRC leaders have strongly 
condemned the tendency of some commanders to 
disobey orders and to go their own way.°* They 
have reaffirmed that command of the army ulti- 
mately rests with the party’s Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, whose orders must be carried out without 
question.°° They have restated that leadership at 
all levels of the armed forces is exercised by party 
committees, which practice a division of labor be- 
tween military commanders and political commis- 
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sars.°© And they have underlined the importance of 
political work in the army, of adhering to the “mass 
line’ in dealing with subordinates, and of perpetu- 
ating the army’s revolutionary traditions.°’ 

PLA officers seem to have accepted the emphasis 
on the subordination of the army to the party with- 
out dissent. In contrast to the late 1950’s, there 
has been no public hint of resistance to political 
control or of disputes on this issue. One reason for 
this acceptance is the basic loyalty of the officers 
to the party, their discipline, and their commitment 
to the notion, if not always the practice, that “the 
party commands the gun.” However, these factors 
were also present in other periods, when profes- 
sional officers chafed under political controls and 
actively resisted them. The difference probably 
lies in the way political controls are applied today. 
They seem to be implemented in a moderate man- 
ner that does not infringe upon professional re- 
quirements.58 Given the political weight of the army, 
as well as the affinity of basic interests between the 
civilian and military leaderships, it could hardly be 
otherwise. 

In the current PLA-party relationship, then, the 
PLA has come under the increasing control of the 
party; even its “dissident” groups will apparently 
accept the central leadership’s decisions. Con- 
flicts that now arise are therefore likely not to be 
ideological, but bureaucratic, in the sense that the 
PLA now operates only as a pressure group vis-a- 
vis the top leadership. Thus, after years of concen- 
tration on political activities and the neglect of 
military needs, the PLA has returned to profes- 
sionalism, so much so that it has been impossible 
to maintain a fine equilibrium—despite the leader- 
ship’s declared aim to do so—between the two sides 
of the “red and expert” equation. In the immediate 
aftermath of the Mao era, the center of gravity has 
moved decisively to the side of the experts. 

This pressure group role of the PLA has taken on 
special significance in recent months, for although 
the PRC’s leaders appear generally agreed on the 
need to modernize the PLA, they seem to differ on 
how best to achieve this common objective. The 
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Soldiers of the People’s Liberation Army inspect a 
West German “Leopard” tank in Augustdorf (near 
Bielefeld) in March 1978. 


—Sven Simon/Katherine Young. 


critical task for them at present is to choose the 
correct road to modernization. 


Which Road to Modernization? 


Disagreements on the issue of modernization 
have been aired extensively and with surprising 
candor in the Chinese media. In evaluating these 
disagreements, of course, it is necessary to keep 
several caveats in mind. First, with regard to the 
issues themselves, there are doubtless nuances 
and differences of emphasis within schools of 
thought, nuances that are difficult for outside ob- 
servers to detect. Moreover, not all the disputed 
issues necessarily carry the same weight or receive 
the same attention. And it is quite likely, though by 
no means definite, that although the groups in one 
school hold similar views on all the issues, not all 
the groups in one school are committed to all the 
issues in the same way. Second, with regard to 
personages, it is easier to discern the chief argu- 
ments than the personalities behind them. Clearly, 
the proponents of conflicting viewpoints do not fall 
into neat party and PLA categories; different groups 
in the PLA undoubtedly hold different views, al- 
though it is impossible to identify these groups 
with certainty. It may be safely assumed, however, 
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that the dominant views expressed in the media 
reflect the position of the top PLA leaders, or at 
least most of them, who also function as national 
leaders with concerns that transcend specific mili- 
tary interests. And this position is clearly supported 
by the bulk of the civilian leadership. But it is not 
known who constitutes the minority group, or groups, 
in the PLA or to what extent these groups have 
Support in party circles. Finally, it should be remem- 
bered that all those who take part in the debate 
over modernization must establish their Maoist 
credentials by asserting that they are not advo- 
cating the theory of ‘‘weapons over man.” The 
Standard ploy is to argue that although the “human 
element” is of supreme importance in warfare, 
weapons are also important; and that the Gang of 
Four had refused to concede this point and had 
falsely charged its proponents with promoting the 
notion that weapons are decisive.°? 

Broadly speaking, there have been two main 
schools of thought on the question of moderniza- 
tion. The basic difference between the two schools 
has concerned the pace of change. One school has 
pressed for rapid modernization of the PLA’s weap- 
ons and equipment. An.article in Kuang-ming Jih- 
pao, for example, argued: 


The defense industry is part of the national econ- 
omy and also part of defense construction. The de- 
velopment of the defense industry must be in keep- 
ing not only with the development of the entire 
national economy, but also with the progress of the 
modernization of national defense. Therefore, the 
defense industry also has considerable indepen- 
dence and initiative. It should be developed as fast 
as possible so that a good foundation may be laid... 
before the outbreak of war. At the same time, the 
defense industry is a sector which makes compre- 
hensive use of the latest scientific and technical 
achievements. [lIt]. . .will inevitably continue to 
make new demands on other industries and on 
science and technology, thus motivating the devel- 
opment of the entire national economy and helping 
raise the levels of production, science, and tech- 
nology.®° 


A Chieh-fang Chun Pao editorial likewise empha- 
sized the importance of the time factor: 
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Modernization of science and technology must 
develop before economic construction; similarly it 
must develop before national defense construction. 
Just think about this: how can we use advanced 
weapons and equipment without vigorously trying 
to develop science and technology?. . .We cannot 
afford to let time slip through our fingers because 
time waits for no one. If we act slowly we will lag 
behind and will have to passively receive the blows.®! 


Reiterating that speed is of the essence, the Na- 
tional Defense Scientific and Technological Com- 
mission warned that “it is not a good idea to wait 
until one is thirsty to start digging a well... .we 
must race against time, compete for speed, [and] 
do everything possible to overcome difficulties in 
modernizing the science and technology of nation- 
al defense.’’® It then fired a salvo at the opponents 
of this view: 


Anyone who still thinks that in any future war against 
aggression it will be possible to use broadswords 
against guided missiles and other nuclear weapons 
of imperialism and social-imperialism is evidently 
not prepared to possess all the weapons and means 
of fighting which the enemy has or may have. This 
is a foolish and even criminal attitude which Lenin 
criticized a long time ago.® 


The second school of thought has advocated 
gradual modernization, insisting that economic 
development must take precedence over weapons 
improvement in the short term and that the eco- 
nomic sector therefore should receive top priority 
in the allocation of resources. Perhaps the most 
elaborate statement of this point of view came ina 
Radio Peking broadcast that discussed Mao’s 
stand on the relationship between economic and 
military development.® It began by underlining the 
interdependence of the two sectors: ‘‘Stepping up 
economic construction means strengthening the 
material foundation of national defense construc- 
tion. National defense construction is the reliable 
guarantee that economic construction can be car- 
ried out.” It then laid down the order of priorities: 
“Our principle is that. . .we should strengthen na- 
tional defense construction on the basis of the 
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development of economic construction.” Then it 
went on to explain in detail the reasons for this 
order: 


Why is it necessary to first of all step up economic 
construction in order to strengthen national de- 
fense?. . .Itis well known that the people must first 
be fed and clothed in order to strengthen national 
defense and to be able to fight. Therefore, agricul- 
tural development has a great bearing on strength- 
ening national defense. .. .Since most command- 
ers and fighters. . .come from the countryside, this 
requires us to develop agriculture... . 

The development of heavy industry in particular 
is of the utmost importance for national defense 
construction. To. . .strengthen national defense, it 
is necessary to produce planes, guns, tanks, war- 
ships, rifles, ammunition, and other weapons and 
equipment... . if we are not to be bullied by foreign 
enemies we should also have atom and hydrogen 
bombs, modern communications equipment, trans- 
port means, and so forth. All these cannot be ob- 
tained without the development of the metallurgical, 
machine-building, fuel, chemical, power, meters 
and instruments, electronic and other basic in- 
dustries. Only by developing such industries rapidly 
can we lay a solid material foundation for strength- 
ening national defense. 


Finally the broadcast spelled out the concrete 
choices facing the nation. One alternative was to 
reduce expenditures on the economic sector in 
order to step up the development of national de- 
fense. This way was wrong. The other alternative 
was to reduce the proportion of military expendi- 
tures and divert the differential to economic con- 
struction. This was the correct way, and it would 
facilitate the strengthening of national defense. 
How should this alternative be implemented? Quoting 
Mao, the broadcast replied that military expendi- 
tures should be reduced to about 20 percent of all 
expenditures. However, the broadcast also indicated 
that while this proportion should be maintained as 
the standard, it might yield an increase in the ab- 
solute level of military expenditures as a result of 
economic development. 

Besides the difference over the pace of military 
modernization, there has also been a divergence of 
views about the relevance of Maoist military doc- 
trine. It is, of course, impossible to show defini- 
tively that the divisions on the two issues follow the 
same lines, but it seems reasonable to presume 
that at least in large part they do. Officers partic- 
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ularly sensitive to the retarded state of China’s 
armaments, for instance, can be expected to have 
doubts about the continuing suitability of Mao’s 
doctrine of ‘‘people’s war,”’ which relies on the 
Superiority of the “human element” to overcome 
inferiority in weapons technology, to China’s de- 
fense requirements. Similarly, those advocating 
gradual modernization of the PLA are likely to re- 
gard continued adherence to the doctrine of ‘‘people’s 
war’ as a partial counterbalance to the PLA’s tech- 
nological backwardness. 

The debate on this issue has been more muted 
than that on the pace of military modernization. 
This fact is readily explained by the sensitivity of 
the issue. In the first place, officers who demand 
rapid military modernization can still claim to be 
loyal Maoists on the ground that Mao never dep- 
recated the importance of weapons in warfare, 
but it is much harder for officers to call for a revision 
of Maoist military doctrine and still make that claim. 
And when professional officers have forcefully ex- 
pressed their doubts about the doctrine of ‘‘peo- 
ple’s war’’ in the past, they have tended to produce 
political confrontations that have led to their dis- 
missals. This was the case with P’eng Teh-huai in 
the late 1950’s and Lo Jui-ch’ing in the mid-1960’s. 
Second—and more significant—even after Mao's 
death, the doctrine of ‘‘people’s war’’ remains the 
cornerstone of China’s defense strategy and must 
continue to do so as long as the Chinese have to 
rely on the “human element” to overcome their 
technological inferiority. Challenging that doctrine, 
therefore, has the potential of raising questions 
about the regime’s ability to defend the country 
adequately. 

Nonetheless, the signs of debate have been un- 
mistakable. From certain quarters have come cau- 
tious suggestions that new conditions require new 
doctrinal concepts. For example, an article attrib- 
uted to the Canton Garrison stated, almost apolo- 
getically, that changes in the nature of warfare 
inevitably bring about changes in tactics: 


According to materialism, new tactics are created 
on the basis of new weapons. Any change in tactics 
is not the free creation of brilliant commanders but 
the result of the creation of better weapons. When 
technological advances can be or have been used 
for military purposes, they are bound to cause a 
change or even a reform in fighting tactics immedi- 
ately, almost forcibly and in a way against the com- 
manders’ will. New tactics cannot be mastered 
using old weapons. Without the improvement of 
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weaponry it will be impossible to raise the tactical 
level and win victories in a war of aggression.® 


Another article in Chieh-fang Chun Pao was more 
forthright about the need to change the ways of 
warfare: 


Particularly in modern warfare, we have to deal 
with enemies with modern weapons and equipment. 
It simply will not do just to raise a Mauser pistol 
and shout “charge.” In order to defend the mother- 
land from aggression, we must have the latest 
techniques and the latest concomitant tactics.® 


Advocates of continued adherence to Maoist 
military doctrine have argued their case more force- 
fully. For example, an article by a Peking PLA unit, 
which may have been a reply to the article from 
Canton, underscored that well-armed aggressors 
have often been defeated by poorly armed indige- 
nous forces. It went on: 


Has the emergence of atomic bombs changed this 
objective law? Definitely not. ... 

. . All new weapons are built by men. They can 
play their role only if they are handled by men. 
Therefore, men are more powerful than weapons 
including the atomic bomb... .the people’s sup- 
port and the people who fear neither hardship nor 
death themselves can create weapons, constantly 
improve inferior weapons and use correct strategy 
and tactics to overcome the weaknesses of their 
weapons.... 

Of course. . .we attach great importance to the 
role of the weapons on the premise that the role of 
men is affirmed. . . .In the future we will continue 
to rely on the people to fight a people’s war in case 
of invasion by imperialism or social-imperialism.®’ 


Yeh Chien-ying, then Minister of Defense, reaf- 
firmed this position on Army Day in 1977, under- 
lining the importance of the Maoist doctrine as a 
means to offset China’s inferiority in terms of 
weapons: 


Another important component part of Chairman 
Mao’s military thinking is his concept of people’s 
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war. There is nothing mysterious about our victory 
over Chiang Kai-shek, Japanese imperialism and 
other powerful and ferocious enemies at home and 
abroad during the decades of revolutionary war. 
The sole reason for our victory is that we rely on the 
people. It has been our practice to turn the entire 
nation into soldiers, use the system of combining 
field armies, regional troops and militia and of 
integrating the armed people with those who are 
not armed. Reliance on the people, the most im- 
portant factor for our army, has helped us make up 
for the lack of weapons and equipment, turn our 
army from an inferior to a superior position and 
create a vast ocean for drowning the enemy. We 
have grown strong and won victory by means of 
people’s war which is our magic weapon, past, 
present, and future.® 


Growing out of the disputes over the proper pace 
of military modernization and the appropriateness 
of Maoist military doctrine has been a disagree- 
ment over troop training. Ever since a professional 
officer corps came into its own in the PRC in the 
mid-1950’s, some of its members have contended 
that the more complex the weapons and tactics of 
the army, the more the troops have to be trained; 
however, this perspective has tended to conflict 
with the desire of the leadership to use the troops 
in a variety of nonmilitary activities—for political, 
social, and economic reasons. Despite the sharp 
curtailment of military involvement in political af- 
fairs and the emphasis on professionalism in the 
post-Mao period, the balance between military and 
nonmilitary activities apparently remains a matter 
of contention. For one group, which argues that 
the army not only has inferior weapons but will 
continue to have them for some time.ahead and 
that Maoist military doctrine serves to offset this 
inferiority, the participation of troops in nonmilitary 
activities is essential to the realization of doctrinal 
concepts. A Radio Peking broadcast articulated 
this line of thought thus: 


Our people’s army is a fighting force as well as a 
work and productive force. On the condition that 
training in combat preparedness is insured, our 


‘army should engage in industrial and agricultural 


production. By doing so, our army can reduce the 
burden of the people and at the same time support 
socialist economic construction.®9 
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Members of a PLA unit carry out excavation work at 
an irrigation project in August 1976. 


—Camera Press. 


But some officers see things differently: 


One cannot master military techniques and superior 
command art if not given adequate time. Political 
education is very important, and we also need to 
engage in productive labor. But, how can we... 
spend most of our time and efforts in production 
and other work at the expense of military training? 
Those tendencies toward cutting down time as- 
signed to training. . .must be corrected. Knowledge 
‘comes from practice, and skills come from hard 
‘training. Those comrades who loudly shout slogans 
about military training but do not want to take pains 
with it should think carefully: war is merciless. We 
Shall suffer terribly in war if we do not train hard in 
times of peace.7° 


* * 


After a debate which lasted roughly a year, the 
Chinese leadership in early 1978 reached a deci- 
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sion on national priorities that has at least tempo- 
rarily put an end to intense public disputes over 
these issues, although they could conceivably re- 
Surface if the political winds change. In his report 
to.the Fifth National People’s Congress in February 
1978, Hua Kuo-feng indicated indirectly but un- 
mistakably that large-scale military modernization 
will follow, not precede, economic development. 
He set out an ambitious program of industrial and 
agricultural development, requiring major capital 
investment, and mentioned military modernization 
only in passing. “We must,” he said, “take steel as 
the key link, strengthen the basic industries, and 
exert a special effort to step up the development of 
the power, fuel and raw and semi-finished materials 
industries and transport and communications. 
Only thus can we give strong support to agriculture, 
rapidly expand light industry and substantially 
strengthen the national defense industries.”7! The 
theme that economic development must precede 
large-scale military modernization has been reit- 
erated in numerous articles and radio broadcasts. 

It is evident, however, that the PLA did not come 
out of the debate empty-handed. It appears to have 
received the green light to reequip selected sectors 
of the armed forces in the short run.’2 Its officers 
have also probably found some solace in the tre- 
mendous emphasis on scientific research and 
development, which they regard as directly relevant 
to national defense.’? In addition, the views of the 
military on professional matters that do not require 
the diversion of immense resources, such as train- 
ing and discipline, have been accepted without 
reservation. Perhaps most important, the officers 
have gained recognition of their professional needs, 
and they have persuaded the leadership to accept 
in principle their claim to an army equipped with 
up-to-date weapons. 

As long as the current program of national de- 
velopment remains in effect, then, the Chinese 
army will move toward comprehensive technologi- 
cal modernization, but its march in that direction 
will apparently be long and slow. While major changes 
in this national program cannot be ruled out, the 
ramifications of such changes for the PLA are im- 
possible to foresee at this juncture. 
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ransfer of technology from the West to the 

Soviet Union has attracted considerable 

Western analytical attention in the 1970's. 
Yet it should be recognized that “international 
technology transfer” is really only a new name for 
an ancient phenomenon.~Historians of material 
culture tell us that new products and the knowledge 
of their production and use have been crossing 
national boundaries for as long as there have been 
national boundaries to cross. The international dif- 
fusion of the fork as an eating utensil is a classic 
example. Less well known is the possibility that the 
Samovar originated in Western Europe and that its 
use in Russia might be considered an early instance 
of West-East technology transfer.! 

There is thus nothing inherently novel about 
Soviet acquisition of products, processes, and 
know-how new to the USSR.? The pervasiveness of 
international transfer as a worldwide phenomenon 
is indicated by figures for trade in licenses and 
know-how and in research-intensive products and 
capital goods—many, though not all, of which 
embody technologies not available in goods pro- 
duced domestically in the importing country. If the 
movements across national boundaries of people 
(research and development personnel, techni- 
cians, and managers) with specialist production 
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symposia on East-West trade and technology transfer. 


know-how could be equally well charted, the di- 
mensions of the process of international diffusion 
of technology would be seen to be even more im- 
pressive than the trade figures alone suggest. 

The importance of this general phenomenon of 
international technology transfer is stressed in the 
literature—especially in writings on the multina- 
tional corporation and on the product-cycle theory 
of international trade. Since the application of new 
technology is now seen to be a major source of a 
nation’s economic growth, it is also now under- 
stood that the diffusion of new technologies from 
other nations can be an important part of the growth 
process.3— 

Despite the universal aspects of the phenomenon, 
however, recent Western analysis of West-East 
technology transfer has been conducted in terms 
that set it somewhat apart from most discussion of 
technology transfer within or between groups of 
trading nations. The recent salience of Soviet-US 
detente and the special political connotations at- 
tributed to West-East transfer are probably the 
main reasons why this has been so. In any case, 
Western analysis of the West-East transfer process 
has been complemented by studies of the Soviet 
domestic economy’s performance in technological 
innovation and diffusion. Businessmen and offi- 
cials in the West have long been aware that in many 
areas, especially low-priority areas, Soviet applica- 





1. A private communication from Professor R.E.F. Smith on work in 
progress on a history of Russian food and drink. 

2. The variety and extent of Soviet absorption of Western 
technology since the Bolshevik Revolution are documented in A.C. 
Sutton, Western Technology and Soviet Economic Development, 3 
vols., Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution, 1968-73. 

3. This notion has been developed in a challenging and far-reaching 
way in Stanislaw Gomulka’s model of international economic growth. 
See S. Gomulka, Inventive Activity, Diffusion and the Stages of 
Economic Growth, Aarhus, Aarhus University Press, 1971. 
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tion of new technology in production has remained 
generally somewhat behind achievements in West- 
ern Europe, North America, and Japan. This view 
has now been systematically tested with respect to 
an array of key industrial technologies and shown 
to be broadly correct.* There are strong grounds 
for believing that a partial explanation for this lies 
in the Soviet economic system, which provides 
weak incentives for technological innovation and 
whose institutional arrangements for supply and 
for the management of R and D (research and de- 
velopment) have many features inimical to tech- 
nological change.° 

What, then, has been the outcome of recent 
studies of technology transfer to the Soviet Union? 
Scholars have yet to agree on definite answers to 
many of the key questions—for instance, the con- 
tribution of these transfers to Soviet output—but 
at least some of the ground has been charted. A 
good deal is now known about the characteristics 
of the different channels of technology transfer to 
the USSR, about the dimensions of many of the 
technology-carrying flows along these channels, 
about the branch-allocations of commercially- 
imported Western technology, and about partic- 
ular successes and failures in Soviet “absorption” 
of many of these technologies. 

We are now in a phase where the very rapid growth 
in Soviet commercial acquisition of Western tech- 
nology that began in 1970 has come to at least a 
temporary halt. Imports of machinery from West- 
ern, hard-currency (i.e., excluding Finland) trade 
partners appear to-have leveled off in 1975-77 
(see Table 1). Moreover, new orders for machinery 
concluded in 1977 (for subsequent import) appear 
to have fallen sharply.® The present pause, after a 
period of hectic growth in the first half of the dec- 
ade, seems an appropriate time to review the issues 
raised by that earlier episode of rapidly expanding 
West-East transfer. 


The Channels of Transfer 


It is useful to start by asking how technology is 
transferred from the West to the Soviet Union. The 
root idea of international technology transfer is 
that it is a process whereby the productivity of re- 
sources in one country can be enhanced by the 
acquisition from other countries of information or 
of products and processes embodying that infor- 
mation. This broad definition directs our attention 
to numerous channels of transfer: foreign travel by 
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A West German-made crankshaft swaging automat- 
ic line in operation at the Kama Truck Works of the 
Soviet Union in May 1978. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


scientists and technologists; the reading of foreign 
technical literature; industrial espionage; the pur- 
chase of individual foreign products to be reverse- 
engineered (i.e., treated as the basis of designs for 
domestic production); purchase of foreign products 
for direct use (especially capital goods); purchase 
of licenses, know-how, and training (e.g., as part 





4. See especially, R. Amann et al., Eds., The Technological Level of 
Soviet Industry, New Haven, CT, Yale University Press, 1977. This 
study also shows areas where Soviet technological levels are on a par 
with those of leading Western countries, e.g., high-voltage electric 
power transmission. Indeed, the sale of a number of Soviet technologies 
to Western firms, especially in metallurgy, has been documented by 
John W. Kiser, Report on the Potential for Technology Transfer from 
The Soviet Union to the United States, prepared for the US Department 
of State and the US National Science Foundation, July 1977. 

5. See especially, J.S. Berliner, The Innovation Decision in Soviet 
Industry, Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1976. 

6. According to the author's tally (from Western press reports), the 
drop in.new orders was from about US$6 billion in 1976 to about 
US$2.5 billion in 1977. On this, see Economist Intelligence Unit, 
Quarterly Economic Review of the USSR (London), Nos. 2 and 3, 1978. 
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Table 1. Soviet Imports of Machinery and 
Transport Equipment from the West, 1955-77? 


Imports as share 
Estimated ruble of domestic ma- 


Value in US 


value, in 1969 chinery invest- 
dollars, current investment ment in the fol- 
prices, f.o.b. prices lowing year 

Year (millions) (millions) (percent) 
1955 104 148 2.0 
1956 139 188 2.4 
1957 128 166 1.8 
1958 123 158 1.6 
1959 177 227 2.2 
1960 310 393 3.4 
1961 390 472 3.6 
1962 436 510 3.6 
1963 402 467 2.8 
1964 489 561 3.2 
1965 366 421 2.2 
1966 395 436 2.2 
1967 457 499 2.4 
1968 639 721 3.2 
1969 889 966 3.8 
1970 905 913 3.4 
1971 840 796 2.8 
1972 1,126 959 3.0 
1973 1,574 1,091 3.2 
1974 2,094 1,316 3.4 
1975 4,184 ð 2,287 5.6 
1976 4,259 2,282 5.5b O 
1977 4,5719 n.a. n.a. 


a The imports are those covered by the Standard International Trade 
Classification’s section 7, or SITC 7. The data exclude imports from 
Finland, a barter-trade partner having a special political relationship 
with the USSR. 

b Related to 1977 planned (rather than reported) investment, the 
latter not being available at the time of writing. 


SOURCE NOTE: This table is derived from Table 2.1 in Philip Hanson, 
“The Import of Western Technology,” in Archie Brown and Michael 
Kaser, Eds., The Soviet Union Since the Fall of Khrushchev, 2nd ed., 
New York and London, Macmillan, 1978, p. 31. The information in col- 
umn 2 is from Western trade returns. The original sources and methods 
uséd in calculating columns 3 and 4 are explained in the referenced 
table and accompanying text. Of the two alternative series of ruble- 
dollar conversion rates described there, the one that is less favorable to 
the ruble is used here. For reasons given in the source, this series is 
believed to be the more realistic. Figures for 1972-75 in columns 2 and 3 
have been slightly revised to take account of recent minor revisions in 
OECD data. The 1975 and 1976 values in column 3 have been calculated 
using conversion rates of US$1.83 and US$1.87 per ruble respectively. 
These are extrapolations from the 1974 conversion rate on the basis of 
UN Economic Commission for Europe estimates of a 15 percent and a 
further 2 percent increase respectively in the average prices of Western 
machinery exports to European members of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance. See ECE, Economic Bulletin for Europe (New 
York, NY), Vol. 29, 1977, p. 114. 





of turnkey projects); direct foreign investment; and 
cooperation with foreign firms or government agen- 
cies in R and D and in production. 

Under Yosif Stalin, Soviet efforts to acquire for- 
eign technology relied heavily on the screening of 
technical literature and the reverse-engineering of 
foreign products imported in relatively small quan- 
tities. Such channels are inconspicuous, and they 
are also not really amenable to control by Western 
governments, short of the establishment of a total 
embargo on East-West contacts. At the same time, 
the Stalin era also witnessed several episodes 
where Western governments negotiated or ac- 
quiesced in large-scale Soviet acquisition of West- 
ern products embodying technologies new to the 
USSR.” These were, principally, the substantial 
importation of Western machinery during the First 
Five-Year Plan, lend-lease deliveries during World 


| War Il, and reparations acquisitions, primarily 


from Germany, at the end of World War II.8 

The post-Stalin era has seen a growth in Soviet 
utilization of negotiated channels. While by no 
means smooth and continuous, the expansion of 
Soviet commercial acquisition of Western machin- 
ery and know-how over the past 20-25 years has no 
real parallel in previous Soviet history. Nonethe- 
less, the Soviet mix of transfer channels remains 
quite unlike that of most other countries. Foreign 
direct investment is, of course, one channel that is 
not used at all. This, admittedly, is a channel that 
is also eschewed not only by most socialist coun- 
tries but also by a number of nonsocialist coun- 
tries. (Japan, for example, has not permitted the 
establishment of wholly- or majority-owned foreign 
Subsidiaries within its boundaries for much of the 
postwar period.) But the Soviet Union appears at 
the same time to have made much less use than 
some countries (e.g., Japan) of licensing—or at 
any rate, of “pure” license purchases that are not 
part of a package deal including plant and ma- 
chinery (see Table 2).? There are even differences 
between the Soviet mix of West-East transfer chan- 


7. The author has elsewhere proposed a categorization of 
technology transfers as “negotiable” or “non-negotiable” — reflecting 
a differentiation between cases in which both partners are or are not 
consciously and willingly party to the transfer. See Philip Hanson, 
“The Import of Western Technology,” in Archie Brown and Michael Kaser, 
Eds., The Soviet Union Since the Full of Krushchev, 2nd ed., New York 
and London, Macmillan, 1978. 

8. For a detailed picture of these acquisitions, see Sutton, op. cit. 

9. Most, if not all, Soviet-published references to numbers of 
license deals appear to refer to the pure license purchases handled, 
since 1962, by the Soviet agency Litsenzintorg, and not to those 
incorporated in (especially) turnkey projects in which some other 
Soviet foreign trade organization is the buyer. 
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nels and that which has evolved in some East Euro- 
pean countries. For instance, industrial coopera- 
tion, particularly in manufacturing, has been de- 
veloped much less in the USSR than in Hungary 
and Poland.!° 

The increased Soviet use of at least some nego- 
tiated channels of technology transfer is hardly 
Surprising, for it has come in a period when East- 
West tensions have generally been somewhat less 
severe than in the early 1950’s and when internal 
changes in Soviet society have tended to reduce 
impediments to contacts with foreigners. Dealings 
with the West at slightly less than arm’s length 
have probably also been promoted by certain new 
perceptions on the part of Soviet policymakers: 


namely, that technical change was after all pro- 
ceeding rapidly in the capitalist world; that the in- 
troduction and diffusion of new products and_pro- 
cesses In the Soviet economy Had encountered ob- 


imized its purchasing of foreign ma EE and 
know-how was forgoing a major gain to be achieved 
from trade.!! 

That these perceptions gradually gained influ- 
ence in Soviet policymaking may reasonably be in- 
ferred from Soviet actions. While Nikita Khrushchev 
was still in power, there was a surge in imports of 
chemical plants as part of the “chemicalization” 
drive; and a specialist foreign trade organization, 
Litsenzintorg, was created in 1962 to handle the 
purchase and sale of licenses. Certain other major 
steps, such as Soviet accession in 1965 to the 
Paris Convention on the Protection of Industrial 
Property and the 1966 signature of the unprec- 
edentedly large deal with Fiat for the Tol’yatti auto 
works, with its requirements of close and pro- 
longed cooperation, came after the fall of Knrush- 
chev. They had evidently been under considera- 


10. See Maureen R. Smith, ‘Industrial Cooperation Agreements: 
Soviet Experience and Practice,” in US Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee, Soviet Economy in a New Perspective, Washington, DC, 
US Government Printing Office, 1976, pp. 767-85, esp. p. 771; and Carl 
H. McMillan, “Forms and Dimensions of East-West Inter-firm 
Cooperation,” in C.T. Saunders, Ed., East-West Cooperation in 
Business: Inter-firm Studies, Vienna and New York, NY, Springer 
Verlag, 1977, pp. 28-61. 

11. The emergence of these perceptions in leadership speeches at 
Soviet party congresses from 1959 to 1971 is described in Hanson, 
loc. cit. 

12. Discussions with Fiat on possible Fiat cooperation in an 
expansion of the Soviet car industry began before Krushchev’s fall. 
They were conducted in part by A.N. Kosygin. See George D. 

Holliday, “Western Technology Transfer to the Soviet Union, 
1928-1937 and 1966-1975: With a Case Study in the Transfer of 
Automotive Technology,” Ph.D. dissertation, George Washington 
University, Washington, DC, 1978, pp. 165-66. 
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Table 2. Soviet and Japanese Imports of Licenses 
and Know-How: a Comparison, 1949-71 


A. Number of contracts 





Years The USSR Japan 
1949-59 A handful 981 
1960-64 A handful 1,953 
1965-71 120 (?) 6,821 

B. Expenditures (US$ in millions) 

Years The USSR Japan 

1963 Negligible 136 

1965 Not available, 167 

but certainly small 
1970 Probably much less 433 


than 100 


SOURCES: On the Soviet Union, see Philip Hanson, “The International 
Transfer of Technology from the West to the USSR,” in US Congress, 
Joint Economic Committee, Soviet Economy in a New Perspective, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1976, pp. 802-05. 

On Japan: numbers of contracts 1949-64, see OECD, Gaps in 
Technology, Paris, 1970, p. 204; numbers of contracts 1965-71, see T. 
Ozawa, Japan’s Technological Challenge to the West, Cambridge, MA, 
MIT Press, 1974, p. 19; value data is from Ozawa, p. 80. 


tion earlier, but it may be that they would not have 
gone through without the change of leadership. 

In this context, the Soviet-US trade agreements 
of 1972 did not mark a major change in Soviet pol- 
icies of technology acquisition. Rather they re- 
flected a major addition to the group of Western 
trade partners with whom the USSR could pursue 
these policies on a substantial scale.!% 


Dimensions of Commercial Transfers 


It is a great deal easier to enumerate channels of 
technology transfer than to measure the flows that 
pass along them. The special characteristics of the 
Soviet mix of transfer channels, however, do to 
some extent reduce the measurement problems. 
Since pure license deals do not appear fo be very 
numerous, the patchy nature of value data on them 
is probably not too serious a problem. Similarly, 
the limited use of industrial cooperation and the 
complete absence of direct foreign investment 


13. The limits imposed by the US Congress in 1974 on Eximbank 
support for exports to the USSR, and the abrogation of the 1972 trade 
agreement by the USSR at the start of 1975 have reduced the 
potential for transfer in this channel. However, even since 1975, direct 
US participation in Western technology transfer to the USSR has 
remained larger than it was in the 1960's. 
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have enabled analysts to focus on Western de- 
liveries of machinery and transport equipment.!4 
The rationale for treating machinery deliveries to 
the USSR as a proxy for total commercial transfers 
is as follows. First, while other producer goods may 
also embody new technologies with potential for 
increasing their user’s productivity levels, the ma- 
jor“productivity-enhancing potential of new tech- 
nologies in embodied form is generally considered 
toTie in machinery and-equipment. Second, although 
not all machinery embodies technologies new to its 
purchasers, anecdotal evidence and the ‘‘Method- 
ological Guidelines” of the USSR State Planning 
Commission (Gosplan) strongly suggest that Soviet 
planners do not allocate hard currency to ma- 
chinery imports unless the relevant machine-build- 
ing ministry attests that it cannot itself provide, 
within the time-frame established by the plan, ma- 
chinery of the type and parameters required.!° 





14. These deliveries basically fall under Section 7 of the United 
Nations’ Standard International Trade Classification (SITC 7), which is 
approximately equivalent in coverage to Section 1 of the trade 
classification of the Soviet-dominated Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance. 








Finally, other important transfer channels, such as 
purchase of know-how and licenses and the receipt 
of training, are in Soviet practice mostly connected 
with major plant purchases, and the values of the 
technology acquired are included within the re- 
ported values of these package deals. 

There are therefore good grounds for treating 
the time series set out in Table 1, especially column 
3, as an indicator of the changing dimensions over 
time of commercial flows of technology from the 
West to the USSR. It must be remembered, though, 
that this time series is only an indicator of orders of 
magnitude. Pure license deals are excluded, as 
are purchases of nonmachinery items, such as 
large-diameter pipe and silicon chips, which may 
embody technologies with significant potential for 
raising productivity. Moreover, noncommercial 
channels such as literature screening remain avail- 


15. Western business executives interviewed by the author 
frequently refer to a rule of this kind. It is fairly clearly stated in the 
USSR Gosplan volume, Metodicheskiye ukazaniya k razrabotke 
gosudarstvennykh planov razvitiya narodnogo khozyaystva SSSR 
(Methodological Guidelines for Working Out State Plans for the 
Development of the USSR National Economy), Moscow, 1974, p. 595. 
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Firsthand acquisition of Western expertise: at the left, French engineers instruct a Soviet operator in use 
of controls on French-built equipment installed at a cold steel! rolling line in Moscow; at the right, 
specialists from the Occidental Petroleum Corporation of the US, building engineer Albert Hickman 
(center) and fitting engineer Santo Antonio Saimino (right), advise Soviet Director A.V. Skorichenko on 
the construction of the chemical plant he is to run in Girgor’yev Liman near the Ukrainian port city of 


Odessa. 
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able—and no doubt are used—as ancillary and al- 
ternative modes of transfer. Consequently, a fall in 
the flow of machinery deliveries, while probably 
indicative of a reduction in the commercial trans- 
mission of Western know-how to the USSR, might 
not necessarily entail a reduction in the total flow of 
technological information from West to East. 

With these provisos, we can use Table 1 to put 
technology transfer to the USSR in perspective. In 
its commercial form, at least, technology transfer 
represents only a very small share of Soviet equip- 
ment investment (column 4). This proportion has 
grown somewhat since the mid-1950’s, but the 
rise has been neither strong nor continuous. The 
percentages for the latter half of the period probably 
somewhat understate the share of Western ma- 
chinery in total Soviet equipment investment, since 
they do not allow for unacknowledged inflation 
present in Soviet prices for USSR-produced ma- 
chinery.!© However, while correction for this phe- 
nomenon might raise the mid-1970’s share to 6 
percent or so, it would not alter the general picture. 

As can be seen, fluctuations in the value of ma- 
chinery purchases have been considerable. These 
appear to be the result mainty-of the exigencies of 
the Soviet hard-currency balance of payments. Up 
to 1972, variation in the figures in column 2 could 
be quite well “explained” statistically by two other 
variables: hard-currency grain imports and total 
hard-currency exports.!”? In the subsequent ‘“‘dê- 
tente” period, Soviet hard-currency borrowing in- 
creased sharply, and the emergency grain imports 
of 1972-73 were not allowed to inhibit the growth 
of machinery imports. However, the Western re- 
cession of the mid-1970’s slowed the growth of 
Soviet hard-currency export earnings, and another 
round of emergency grain imports was necessitated 
by the 1975 harvest failure. As a result, Soviet in- 
debtedness grew sharply and began to act as a 
constraint on machinery imports. 

The limits to Soviet indebtedness were not so 
much set by Western banksand governments as 
they were self-imposed by Soviet planners. To be 
sure, in 1976 and 1977 some doubts were raised 
in the Western press about Soviet credit-worthiness 


in the medium term, but Western governments: 


(apart from the US) continued to extend official 
credit support for exports to the Soviet Union, and 
medium-term Eurocurrency loans continued to be 


16. On this, see A.S. Becker, “The Price Level of Soviet Machinery 
in the 1960's,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), July 1974, pp. 363-79. 
17. See Hanson, loc. cit., p. 34. 
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obtainable by the USSR on good, though marginal- 
ly hardened, terms. Thus, the sharp cutback in 
new Soviet orders for Western machinery that oc- 
curred in 197/7—the first such reversal in the 
1970’s—most likely reflected the financial caution 


of Soviet policymakers, out of concern that USSR 


debt service in hard currency had reached what is 
believed to have been something on the order of 


25- rcent of hard-currency earnings for ex- 
ports of merchandise other than arms.'!® One might 


hazard the guess that Soviet machinery orders 
would pick up once more if Soviet hard-currency 
export earnings again began to grow strongly. 





Absorption Policies and Problems 





It is one thing, of course, to purchase technology, 
whether in embodied form (as machinery) or in 
less tangible forms, and quite another thing to put 
it to work effectively. One interesting theoretical 
model which can be used to examine this question 
is that developed by economist Stanislaw Gomulka. 
He argues from the assumption that machinery im- 
ported from country A, when used in country B, 
tends to be used with the same level of labor pro- 
ductivity as in A. Thus, broadly speaking, interna- 
tional transfer of technology in embodied form is 
pictured as conveying A’s labor productivity level 
to B through the medium of the imported machin- 
ery. Other things being equal, the direct impact of 
this transfer on B’s output levels would be greater 
the larger the share of machinery from A in B’s 
investment, and the larger the initial labor pro- 
ductivity gap between the two countries.!9 In addi- 
tion, there may be some indirect impact on B’s 
productivity levels from the production of new and 
productivity-enhancing producer goods on the im- 
ported machines and/or the successful diffusion to 
B’s own domestic machinery production of the 
technologies embodied in the imported machines. 

The question is to what extent effects of these 
kinds are actually achieved in the Soviet case. Of 
course, the answer to this question hinges on the 
specific aims that the Soviet planners seem to have 
been pursuing in importing Western technology, 
the means they have adopted for pursuing those 


18. On this and more general developments in Soviet trade, see 
fn. 6 above. 

19. Gomulka and J.D. Sylwestrowicz, “Import-Led Growth: Theory 
and Estimation,” in F.L. Altman et al., Eds., On the Measurement of 
Factor Productivities: Theoretical Problems and Empirical Results, 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1976, pp. 539-78. 
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aims, and the ability of the economy to achieve the 
goals set for it. 

Under Khrushchev, the import of Western ma- 
chinery was extended from small-scale, often one- 
of-a-kind, purchases of individual machines to 
purchases of whole plants. These latter were con- 
centrated particularly in the chemical industry, as 
part of the “‘chemicalization” drive that began in 
1958. There were also a number of license pur- 
chases, including one well-known early example, 
the 1959 acquisition from Burmeister og Wain of 
a license for production of marine diesel engines. 
In general, the emphasis was on injecting Western 
technology into a few previously neglected branches 
of the Soviet economy—above all, the chemical in- 
dustry, but also, at this stage, the Soviet merchant 
marine. 

In more recent years, machinery and know-how 
imports have gone into a wide range of industries, 
including traditional high-priority branches (e.g., 
West German contracts for the Kursk steel com- 
plex). Emphasis on importing chemical technology 
has been maintained, while the import of ships and 
marine engines has declined as a share of the total. 
Two giant motor-industry projects, the passenger- 
car plant at Tol’yatti and the Kama Truck Works 
(KamAZ), entailed a very large inflow of Western 
machinery and know-how into the Soviet machine- 
building and metalworking sector in 1968-76; 
these also resulted in particularly prolonged and 
close contact and cooperation with the Western 
Suppliers in activities ranging from joint design 
(e.g., with Pullman-Swindell for the KamAZ foundry 
complex) to training of Soviet operators.2° Other 
areas of concentration in recent years include 
computers and (lately) machinery and know-how 
for the extraction and pipeline transportation of oil 
and gas. 

From the point of view of officials in the Soviet 
central party-state apparatus who plan and manage 
these technology imports, the process might be 
characterized as follows: The quantity of imports is 
severely limited, relative to the domestic invest- 
ment program, by balance-of-payments constraints 
(even if one allows for credit, product buyback 
deals, etc.). Given the five-year and (where known) 
longer-term investment and output targets of the 
various branches of the economy, these limited 
imports must as far as possible be allocated be- 


20. See Holliday, op. cit. On the KamAZ foundries in particular, see 
“Kama River,” Modern Casting (Des Plaines, IL), March 1976, 
pp. 42-56. 





Specialists from the Japanese Kochiwa firm (in the 
white helmets) consult with specialists from the 
Soviet Sevmormontazh construction department 
on the installation of advanced equipment for wood- 
chip handling at the new Soviet Far Eastern port of 
Vostochnyy, near Nakhodka. 
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tween branches and projects in such a way as to 
maximize the total net contribution they make to 
reaching aggregate national output targets. 

Both the information available for and the pres- 
Sures bearing on this process of allocation are 
plentiful. For instance, branch research institutes 
have well-established procedures for following de- 
velopments in Western technology in their indus- 
tries, and senior branch officials must commonly 
put pressure on the central apparatus (the Sec- 
retariat of the party Central Committee, USSR 
Gosplan, the State Committee for Science and 
Technology, and the Ministry of Foreign Trade) for 
the acquisition of specific pieces of Western tech- 
nology for specific projects. The problem is that 
the information available to the central decision- 
makers, while plentiful, is also imperfect, and 
branch pressures are an unreliable guide for set- 
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ting overall national priorities. At the same time, 
the central planners’ choice should be eased by 
the very fact that only a relatively small number of 
projects can have Western machinery and know- 
how allocated to them. Areas with the largest tech- 
nology and productivity lags behind the West should 
in general be readily identifiable. So the allocation 
problem might in a sense be expected to be simpler 
than it would be if the potential flows were larger. 

What is sought is, normally, proven technology. 
This is because the costs of getting an unproven 
technology to work as designed in a location re- 
mote from that in which it was developed can be 
high.2! In the Soviet case, the risks of adopting an 
unproven technology are compounded by a lack of 
close organizational links with the supplier and the 
alien Soviet institutional environment. Hence, the 
USSR’s desire for “the latest” technology usually 
means, in practice, the latest proven technology. 

Proven technology with the potential to increase 
Soviet productivity significantly may often be what 
in Western terms is called “state of the art” rather 
than “leading edge” technology. This is true, in 
part, because some “leading edge” technology, 
especially in electronics, is subject to Western 
strategic embargo and not readily accessible.?? In 
other areas of rapid technological advance, Soviet 
(or East European) attainments are on a par with 
those of possible Western suppliers. What prin- 
cipally matters to the planners, it would seem, is 
the extent of any Soviet-Western productivity gap 
in a particular field, and the priority given to that 
field. 

Purchases are often made not so much because 
the fundamental technical principles underlying 
the product or process in question are not well 
understood by Soviet specialists, but because the 


21. A quantitative study of this and certain other aspects of 
transfer, based on a sample of projects by US-based multinationals, 
has been made in D.J. Teece, The Multinational Corporation and the 
Resource-cost of International Technology Transfer, Cambridge, MA, 
Ballinger, 1976. 

22. Any notion that the strategic embargo has somehow dwindled 
into insignificance, especially for West European exporters, can be 
readily corrected by studying, e.g., the 23 pages of small print setting 
out for the UK the Industrial List of items subject to export control. 
See Trade and Industry (London), Apr. 30, 1976, pp. 305-28. This list is 
in addition to those for munitions and for atomic energy. Instances of 
evasion of export controls are cited in R. Schneiderman, “High 
Technology Flows,” Electronics (New York, NY), Jan. 8, 1976, 
pp. 68-74. Nancy Foy, in The IBM World, London, Eyre Methuen, 1974, 
quotes an IBM executive as estimating that about 40 IBM computers 
had been obtained by the USSR despite export controls intended to 
prevent this. But it is evident that the business of getting round the 
controls is difficult, costly, and time-consuming for the Soviet 
purchaser. 
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Western supplier has an established capability in 
detailed design work, in manufacturing to a given 
quality, and in contract and site management that 
the corresponding Soviet industry lacks. For ex- 
ample, the Soviets installed Western as well as 
domestically-produced multi-spindle automatic 
lathes at Tol’yatti, and they have allocated very 
large resources to having large Kellogg-process 
ammonia plants put up by Japanese and French 
contractors despite already having a knowledge of 
the Kellogg process.@3 In the first case, the Soviet 
machines appear to have been less well made and 
were installed at points in the plant where they had 
a lower rate of operation than the Western ma- 
chines. As for the ammonia plants, the capabilities 
the Soviets apparently lacked were in detailed de- 
Sign, in the fabrication (for civilian purposes) of 
tanks and tubes capable of withstanding high pres- 
Sures, and in general contracting and site manage- 
ment. Frequently, a Western main contractor for a 
Soviet project provides above all a capacity to co- 
ordinate supplies and installation work with an ef- 
ficiency which the overburdened (and undermoti- 
vated?) Soviet planning apparatus cannot match. 

One might expect the implementation of the 
transfer process to be rather well managed. Im- 
ports of Western machinery and know-how are 
going to a relatively few high-priority plants and 
new-plant projects. Western contractors provide 
skilled organizational help. The systemic hindrances 
to innovation that have been analyzed by Berliner?4¢— 
in the arrangements for pricing, incentives, supply, 
and so on—will be present, but they may well be 
reduced by frequent, ad hoc intervention from on 
high. An extreme instance would be the giant KamAZ 
truck project, whose director had the status of a 
deputy minister of the motor industry, and which 
has received frequent visits from members of the 
Politburo.@° 

Despite these factors, available evidence indi- 
cates that the absorption process is apt to be slow 
and incomplete by Western standards (which is 
not necessarily incompatible with its being rela- 
tively successful compared with most “indigenous” 
Soviet innovation). Work in progress on a Survey of 
West European exporters’ experiences suggests 





23. Philip Hanson, “The Impact of Western Technology: A Case 
Study of the Soviet Mineral Fertilizer Industry,” in P. Marer and J.M. 
Montias, Eds., East European Integration and East-West Trade, 
Bloomington, IN, Indiana University Press, forthcoming (1979). 

24. See Berliner, op. cit. 

25. Holliday, op. cit. 
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that Soviet-imported chemical plants, for example, 
usually take longer to construct, equip, and com- 
mission than would be the case in Western Europe; 
that output is seldom subsequently taken above 
the rate guaranteed by the supplier; and that man- 
ning levels can be (but are not always) relatively 
high.2© There is also evidence that the technology 
installed at Tol’yatti has on the whole been neither 
diffused nor updated since the completion of the 
car complex, and that domestic diffusion of the 
technology of mineral-fertilizer production, while 
not negligible, has still been limited.?’ 


How Large an Impact? 


The bottom line for all of this is, of course, the 
size of the economic benefits the USSR has been 
deriving from its purchases of Western machinery 
and know-how. To determine this fully, one would 
have to assess not only the direct and indirect ef- 
fects on output referred to above but also the re- 
source costs both of the exports that pay for these 
imports and of the transfer process itself. In a very 
long-run, aggregate sense, the costs and benefits of 
the transfer process also include imponderables 
such as, on the one hand, the possible atrophy of 
domestic R and D capability in a particular field 
through reliance on imports, and, on the other, the 
possible learning of general management and or- 
ganization skills from close acquaintance with suc- 
cessful Western firms.2® However, the brief dis- 
cussion here will be confined to direct and indirect 
net effects on output of the sort discussed earlier. 

For reasons suggested above, it would not be 
Surprising if these effects were shown to be rela- 
tively large. Some studies, indeed, suggest that 
they are. A branch case study of the net contribu- 


26. From a Survey of machine-tool and chemical-plant exporters 
currently being undertaken by the author in cooperation with Dr. M.R. 
Hill and Dr. H. Vogel for the Stanford Research Institute, 

Menlo Park, CA. 

27. E.B. Golland, “The Technological Base for High Labor 
Productivity,” Ekonomika i organizatsiya promyshlennogo 
proizvodstva (Novosibirsk), No. 1, 1976, pp. 75-87. 

28. A possible example of this sort of spin-off is suggested by a 
recent statement that the only Soviet machine-building ministry with 
experience in acting as a general contractor for projects, in taking 
responsibility for installation and commissioning of equipment made 
by other ministries, is the Ministry of Chemical and Oil Industry 
Machine-building. V. Krasovskiy, “Capital Investment Policy in the 
Period of Developed Socialism,” Voprosy ekonomiki (Moscow), No. 4, 
1978, pp. 21-33. This ministry supplies an industry in which Western 
firms have played an especially large role as general contractors for 
projects, and have thus set a clear example of such a function. The 
coincidence is intriguing. 


tion to Soviet agricultural output in the mid-1970’s 
of the technology embodied in mineral-fertilizer 
plant imports from the West since 1960 produced 
the remarkably high figure of a US$4 billion net 
increment to annual rates of output in return for 
cumulative plant purchases totaling only US$2 bil- 
lion.?? This was, it must be said, a tentative esti- 
mate conditional on a number of assumptions, and 
even if it was approximately correct, it may not be 
representative of the impact of other such imports. 
The study dealt with an especially promising injec- 
tion of technology at the intersection of a backward 
chemical industry and a backward agriculture. 

A series of exercises conducted by Donald W. 
Green and Herbert S. Levine with the SOVMOD 
macroeconometric model of the Soviet economy 
developed at the University of Pennsylvania have 
yielded aggregate figures for the Soviet industrial 
sector which are also remarkably high. They indi- 
cate that the net addition to output resulting from a 
unit increase in the stock of imported Western ma- 
chinery in Soviet industry is 8-14 times the cor- 
responding effect of a unit increase in the “‘indig- 
enous” capital stock. Since the stock of Western 
machinery is such a small part of the total, this 
does not imply that Soviet industrial growth in re- 
cent years has been dominated by the contribution 
of Western technology, but it does imply that that 
contribution has been significant. Thus, in one 
exercise, it was calculated that variations of 10 
percent either way in the projected total of Western 
machinery imports for 1973-80 would generate 
slight but perceptible changes in Soviet total in- 
dustrial output in 1980, from an index of 126.6 
(1975 equals 100) to 126.2 in the case of a reduc- 
tion in such imports, and to 127.0 in the case of an 
increase.?° Slight though these projected changes 
are, it must be remembered that they arise (in the 
model) from relatively small variations in a rela- 
tively small flow of imports. 

At the same time, Green and Levine stress that 
these are experimental calculations, and that their 
interpretation is in any case a complex matter. In- 
deed, a number of questions can be raised about 
these calculations—e.g., the valuation of the im- 
ports, the time lags before the imports enter the. 
capital stock, and the specification of the produc- 
tion functions from which their contribution to out- 
put is estimated. There is also a fundamental dif- 


29. Hanson, ‘‘The Impact of Western Technology ...,”’ loc. cit. 
Values are in 1973 US prices. 
30. D.W. Green and H.S. Levine, “Soviet Machinery Imports,” Survey 


(London), Vol. 23, No. 2, Spring 1977-78, pp. 112-26. 
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Technology transfer and exchange: the June 20, 1977, delivery of a 40-ton superconducting magnetic 
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system from the Argonne National Laboratory of the US Energy Research and Development Administra- 
tion to the Institute of High Temperatures of the USSR Academy of Sciences. The equipment is being 
used in a joint US-USSR project of research on magnetohydrodynamics. 


ficulty in identifying the contribution of such im- 
ports net of (for example) the effects of preferential 
allocations to import-intensive projects of cooper- 
ating domestic inputs. These cooperating domes- 
tic inputs include such intangibles as the time and 
attention of central officials (which may have a 
high opportunity cost to the rest of the economy). 

A recent, and as yet unpublished, paper by Martin 
L. Weitzman of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology raises further questions by showing that the 
use of the stock of imported Western machinery as 
a separate explanatory variable in production- 
function analysis of recent Soviet industrial growth 
does not improve statistically the explanation of 
such growth.?! In other words, despite the Green- 


31. M.L. Weitzman, ‘“‘Technology Transfer to the USSR: An 
Econometric Analysis,” an unpublished paper originating from MIT, 
Cambridge, MA, in August 1978. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


Levine findings, one cannot definitively reject the 
hypothesis that the impact on output, at the mar- 
gin, of this imported machinery does not in fact 
differ from that of “indigenous” machinery. 

A final dimension of the impact of technology 
transfer on the Soviet economy should be men- 
tioned here. To what extent have such transfers 
narrowed the technological gap (and, by infer- 
ence, the productivity gap) between the USSR and 
the West? A disaggregated set of case-study as- 
sessments of Soviet technological performance 
suggests that there was no clear, general reduction 
in observed Soviet lags behind the West in a broad 
selection of key technologies between the mid- 
1950’s and the early 1970’s.32 One might speculate 
that commercial transfer prevented some gaps 
from widening, and that further increases in trans- 


32. Amann et al., op. cit., especially Chap. 2.- 
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fer activity might at best be narrowing some gaps. 
In general, then, international technology transfer 
has not been a vehicle for Soviet “overtaking,” and 
in fields of rapid change it is not even sufficient for 
“catching up.” 


Conclusions 


To sum up, both the logic of the whole exercise 
of technology importing and the microeconomic 
evidence suggest that Soviet purchases of Western 
technology make a significant, but not dominant, 
contribution to Soviet economic growth. Of crucial 
importance are several facts. First, these imports 
are a comparatively small input into a large econ- 
omy. Second, the failure of the USSR to increase 
substantially its share of Western markets for manu- 
factures seriously hinders the growth of Soviet ma- 
chinery imports for balance-of-payments reasons. 
Finally, Soviet lead-times in utilizing and diffusing 
the imported technology seem to be relatively long. 

If transfer performs less than wonders for the 
Soviet Union, it might be argued that the economic 
benefits of this process to the West are not even 
commensurate. Competition among Western gov- 
ernments to promote exports has kept credit terms 
for these deals softer than they would otherwise 
be. Competition among firms competing to sell the 
same, or similar, proven technologies tends to 


33. For the data on these SITC 7 category sales, see OECD, 
Statistics of Foreign Trade, Series B—January-December 1977, 
Paris, 1978. 
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keep contract prices close to the Western firms’ 
supply price, which is likely to be very far from 
adequately reflecting potential gains to the user 
from the technology acquired. The effects of this 
trade in boosting employment, moreover, can easily 
be exaggerated. Employment associated with ma- 
chinery contracts for the USSR is a minute propor- 
tion of total employment in the Western countries 
comprising the Organization for Economic Cooper- 
ation and Development. (In 1976, machinery sales 
to the USSR by the 14 major OECD countries were 
only 1.7 percent of their machinery sales world- 
wide.33 This would correspond to something on the 
order of a fifth of 1 percent of GNP for a medium- 
sized West European country such as France or 
West Germany). 

In contemplating increased use of Western tech- 
nology, of course, Soviet planners must deal not 
only with economic considerations but also with 
other aspects of East-West relations, factors which 
generally fall beyond the scope of the present dis- 
cussion. An example is the role that foreign policy 
considerations play in fostering or impeding trans- 
fer. However, the absence of close coordination of 
transfer policies among the Western governments 
has resulted in very limited control by these gov- 
ernments over transfers to the USSR, except in the 
case of products covered by the West’s embargo 
on specific strategic goods. Thus, the predominant 
constraints on Soviet utilization of technology 
transfer to spur growth would appear to lie in the 
realm of the Soviet economic and systemic factors 
Outlined above. 
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Stumbling on the Threshold? 


By Stephen Hellman 








hen the 1976 general elections gave the 
Italian Communist Party (PCI) 34.4 per- 
cent of the vote, confirming the party’s 
gains made a year earlier in local elections, it be- 
came clear that Italy’s political arithmetic had 
been radically altered. With 38.7 percent of the 
vote, Christian Democracy (DC) remained the largest 
party in the country, but not by much. Further- 
more, the DC had had to decimate some of its most 
faithful allies among the minor laical parties in order 
to match the party’s showing in the previous gen- 
eral elections.! The PCI, in contrast, increased its 
Support from the one election to the next by over 7 
percent. When the Socialists (PSI), the country’s 
third largest party with 9.6 percent of the vote, de- 
clared that they would refuse to participate in a 
coalition which excluded the Communists, the DC 
had to bow to the inevitable. 

The Communists moved quickly and with maxi- 
mum publicity to capitalize on their increased leverage 
in the political system, leverage denied to them as 
long as the DC had been in control of the balance 
of power. Things to which the PCI had long been 
entitled were now grudgingly granted, such as the 
presidency of one of the two chambers of parlia- 
ment, a proportional number of committee chair- 





Mr. Hellman is Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at York University (Downsview, Ontario, Canada). 
His publications have dealt with Italian communism 
and the Italian Left. He spent the 1977-78 acad- 
emic year doing research on these topics at the 
Fondazione Luigi Einaudi (Turin, Italy). This re- 
search, from which much of the material in the 
present article is drawn, was partially funded by a 
grant from the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada. 


manships, and a prominent place in meetings of all 
parties “within the constitutional area.” These 
developments bolstered the PCI’s legitimacy and 
its oft-repeated claim that Italy could not resolve 
her major problems without Communist participa- 
tion in the national government.? In the autumn of 
1976, the PCI abstained on the confidence vote 
for Premier Giulio Andreotti’s government. In 
March 1978, it gave Andreotti a positive vote of 
confidence. And later in the year, the PCI announce- 
ment of its opposition to the continuation in office of 
Giovanni Leone sealed the fate of the President of 
the Republic. Leone was forced to resign and was 
replaced by Sandro Pertini, a Socialist. All these 
events would have been unimaginable a scant three 
years earlier and were ample testimony to how far 
the PCI had come. 

Over most of this three-year period, the PCI’s 
fortunes seemed to be on the rise everywhere. Local 
elections in 1975 put well over half the Italian popu- 
lation under local governments which included 
representatives of the PCI. The sweep into office 
was particularly dramatic in the largest cities. New, 
young leaders were everywhere in evidence, and 
the party had apparently reversed a decline in mem- 


1. The most hard-hit of the DC’s traditional minor party allies were 
the Liberals (PLI), who dropped from 3.9 to 1.3 percent of the vote, and 
the Social Democrats (PSDI), who fell from 5.1 to 3.4 percent. The 
Italian Republican Party (PRI) improved its standing slightly, with its 
share of the vote rising from 2.9 to 3.1 percent. Detailed results of the 
1976 general elections can be found in Rinascita (Rome), June 25, 
1976, p. 4. 

2. Giacomo Sani has dealt with the period through most of 1976 in 
“The PCI on the Threshold,” Problems of Communism (Washington, 
DC), November-December 1976, pp. 27-51. For further background on 
the 1976 elections and the crisis, see the collection of essays in 
Howard R. Penniman, Ed., /taly at the Polls: The Parliamentary 
Elections of 1976, Washington, DC, American Enterprise Institute, 
1977. 
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bership which had seemed irreversible just a few 
years earlier (see Figure 1). 

It has thus come as a considerable shock to some, 
including many Communists, that the PCI has re- 
cently run into a number of serious difficulties. Major 


warning signals had already been visible in 1977, 
especially in terms of weakened Communist influ- 
ence among Italy’s students.? But the sequence of 
events which began at the very end of that year 
and carried over into 1978 left no doubt about the 








3. At Rome University in February 1977, leftist students drove 
Luciano Lama, Communist head of the General Confederation of 
italian Laborers, off the campus when he tried to play the role of 
peacemaker in student disputes. In March, the Communist stronghold 
of Bologna was badly disrupted by student rioting following the 
killing of an extraparliamentary leftist by police; the PC] was openly 
attacked by students on this occasion. The PCI devoted its entire 


Central Committee meeting of March 1977 to the Rome and Bologna 
incidents. The minutes have been published in PCl, / communisti e la 
questione giovanile (The Communists and the Youth Question), Rome, 
Editori Riuniti, 1977. In December, elections to fill the governing 
councils of public and private schools at all levels saw left-wing 
slates defeated by Catholics. Reactions to the surprising Catholic 
vote can be found in /’Unita Dec. 18, 1977. 
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PCl’s plight. A difficult governmental crisis was re- 
solved in a fashion which stung and embarrassed 
the Communists. Then, on the very day the new 
government was sworn in, Aldo Moro was kidnapped 
and his bodyguard massacred. Two months later, a 
week after Moro’s body was found, important par- 
tial local elections dealt the Communists a sharp 
blow, while the PSI and DC advanced. And just a 
month after that, in June, the results of twin refer- 
enda on laws dealing with the public financing of 
political parties and the regulation of public order 
gave the Communists cause for even greater con- 
cern. 

Do these problems represent something of a cycli- 
cal pause in what has been, after all, a very un- 
predictable political process, or are we instead 
witnessing a more serious and perhaps long-term 
downturn in PCI fortunes? Current events are break- 
ing at too rapid a pace, and space is far too limited, 
to answer these questions in definitive fashion. But 
a balanced assessment of recent developments 
can make the PCl’s dilemma and the present phase 
of the Italian crisis more intelligible. 


Ambiguous Crisis and Its Antecedents 


Nothing illustrates the PClI’s current dilemma 
more clearly than the governmental crisis of Janu- 
ary-March 1978. It ended with a formal request for 
a Communist vote of confidence in the govern- 
ment, but the DC’s victory in this particular skirmish 
was total. The crisis was reluctantly opened by the 
PCI in the wake of a massive strike and demonstra- 
tion in Rome by the militant Metalworkers’ Union 
in December. Having done everything in their power 
to discourage the demonstration, the Communists 
could ignore neither its resounding success nor its 
explicitly political content.4 Responding to the re- 
quest for more decisive governmental action to 
deal with the country’s economic crisis and for 
passage of numerous reforms, the PCI demanded 
full participation for itself in the Italian government. 
The influence of the strike on PCI actions is clear 
from the fact that just a month earlier, the party 
had rejected demands that it pressure the DC to 


4. See the PCI daily, /'Unita from mid-November to Dec. 6, 
1977, for continuous emphasis by the Communists on the 
inadvisability of a large demonstration. Communist pressure on the 
union in this period was intense enough to generate a lively debate 
within the labor movement. Many non-Communist unionists argued 
that the unions were losing their independence from party control and 
interference. 
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Striking metalworkers march past Rome’s Coliseum 
on December 2, 1977. More than 100,000 strikers 
gathered in the Italian capital to demand more jobs 
and a change in government economic policies. 


—UPI. 


form an emergency cabinet which would include 
Communists.5 

It soon became apparent that the DC had no in- 
tention of giving in to the PCI’s demand. The Com- 
munists, unwilling to force new elections, fell back 
to a much more flexible position, one which called 
for firmer signs of good faith by the DC. It was un- 
derstood that the PCI would actively support a cabinet 
which included highly qualificd independent or 
technical ministers. Andreotti promised to comply 
with Communist wishes in this regard, but then 
turned around on March 15, 1978, and named a 
new cabinet composed entirely of Christian Demo- 
crats.® 

The outraged and mortified Communist leader- 
Ship now found itself in a no-win situation. A vote 
against the new cabinet would force new elections 
while casting the PCI in the role of the intransigent 
(and power-hungry) villain. An abstention would 


5. Demands were made by the Socialists, but especially, in this 
period, by Ugo La Malfa, head of the Republican Party. See his 
interview in La Repubblica (Rome), Nov. 6-7, 1977, p. 1. 

6. Early editions of /’Unita, Mar. 15, 1978, featured a front-page 
interview with Alessandro Natta, head of the PCl’s parliamentary 
delegation, in which DC goodwill was praised, as was the granting of 
PCI requests concerning the composition of the cabinet. This edition 
was quickly withdrawn from circulation. 
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raise the question of why the Communists had pre- 
cipitated a drawn-out crisis, only to revert to ac- 
ceptance of precisely the role they had played in 
the previous government. And a “yes” vote, under 
the circumstances, would mean that the Communists 
were publicly admitting having been outmaneu- 
vered. Ironically, the kidnapping of DC chief Aldo 
Moro by the Brigate rosse (Red Brigades) provided 
the PCI with an escape hatch of sorts, for the emer- 
gency situation resulted in a quick vote of confi- 
dence which avoided the bruising parliamentary 
debate which had been expected. The crisis thus 
ended as it had begun, with a general impasse. But 
it had tarnished the PCl’s image and credibility 
and poignantly underscored the profound con- 
straints under which the party must operate in light 
of the present balance of power in Italy. 

The crisis also demonstrated that the DC remains 
quite capable of setting the broad agenda of Italian 
politics to its own liking, despite its reduced maneu- 


vering room. Its capacity for outflanking and spring- 


ing unpleasant surprises on its parliamentary col- 
laborators is likewise apparently undiminished. 

The Socialists, whose own self-interest remains 
their paramount concern, are suspicious of the 
PCl’s strategy of “historic compromise,” which 
they fear will crush them between Italy’s two larg- 
est parties. As a result, they balk at anything per- 
ceived as working to the Communists’ advantage. 
At one point during the crisis, when the DC indi- 
cated that it was considering holding new elec- 
tions, the PCI responded that before elections were 
called the Left should have a chance to form a gov- 
ernment. This tactical move by the PCI might have 
been expected to gratify the Socialists, for it sounded 
as if the party acknowledged the feasibility of the 
“Left Alternative” which the PSI held out as an al- 
ternative to the “historic compromise.” But the 
Socialists, much to the PCI’s displeasure, instantly 
rejected the idea, declaring that any proposal for a 
Left coalition was “premature.” 

The tail end of the crisis served, too, to show, as 
have many terrorist episodes over the past few years, 
the special vulnerability of the PCI to public reac- 
tions against radical extremist groups like the Brigate 
rosse. The party’s consistent hard line against ter- 
rorism, and even the fact that its own members 
have on occasion been attacked, cannot totally 
cancel the impact in the public mind of the fact 
that “red” or “left” terrorists speak in the name of 
Communist revolution. For a very long time the 
Communists were reticent to admit that “left” ter- 
rorism existed in Italy. Such an admission, they 
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felt, would lend weight to efforts by conservatives 
to equate leftism with extremism, and this could 
only hurt the PCI’s image. Long after the evidence 
was overwhelming, this preoccupation kept the PCI 
from recognizing that denunciations of foreign in- 
telligence agencies or fascists in disguise were not 
an adequate response to the danger posed by the 
Red Brigades. More recent analyses have corrected 
earlier omissions while emphasizing, albeit some- 
times in exaggerated fashion, that violence and 
terrorism have nothing to do with the workers’ move- 
ment.” But the PCl’s actions with regard to ter- 
rorism have never left room for equivocation. Com- 
munist firmness during the Moro affair contributed, 
perhaps decisively, to the triumph of those who 
refused any recognition of or negotiation with the 
Red Brigades. 

The governmental crisis of 1978, in sum, ended 
in a standoff. With hindsight, one can see that in 
the short run such a situation could be very damag- 
ing to the Communists. The enthusiasm which had 
accompanied the PCl’s impressive electoral gains 
would hardly be sustainable in a situation seeming- 
ly guaranteed not to produce profound reforms. 
Worse yet, for the long run, the party’s strategy of 
“historic compromise” committed it to continued 
cooperation with the DC.® Intent on vindicating its 
Strategy and demonstrating how much progress 
was being made despite the difficulties of this phase 
of collaboration, the PCI leadership tended, in the 
view of many, to overstate its achievements. This 
also contributed to disillusionment later on. 

The post-1976 period, to be sure, witnessed sig- 
nificant accomplishments. Parliament, function- 
ing with a decisive Communist contribution to its 
effectiveness, tackled important and long-delayed 
legislation. The potentially explosive moderniza- 
tion of rent control legislation, delayed 32 years, 
was Carried out. Important powers were devolved 
to local governmental institutions. The secret serv- 
iceS were coordinated and democratized. And 
even So divisive and emotion-laden an issue as the 


7. Perhaps the most one-sided of these interpretations to be given 
an official stamp of approval can be found in Paolo Bufalini’s address 
to the April 1978 meeting of the Central Committee of the PCI. This is 
reprinted in /’Unita, Apr. 18, 1978. A more balanced and reflective 
interpretation is Adalberto Minucci, Terrorismo e crisi italiana 
(Terrorism and the Italian Crisis), interview by Jochen Kreimer, Rome, 
Editori Riuniti, 1978, esp. pp. 9-48. 

8. A detailed analysis of the policy of “compromesso storico” 
would take us beyond the scope of this article. A concise summary is 
found in Sani, loc. cit., pp. 39-43. For more detail, see Stephen 
Hellman, “The Longest Campaign: Communist Party Strategy and the 
Elections of 1976,” in Penniman, op. cit., esp. pp. 160-70. 
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PCI Secretary-General Enrico Berlinguer solemnly 
applauds the proceedings at the 1978 National 
Festival of l'Unità, which brought some 400,000 
people to Genoa in September 1978. 


—Camera Press. 


legalization of abortion was resolved with a very 
progressive law—one which the DC obviously op- 
posed, but did not challenge with the same crusad- 
ing tactics it had employed against the divorce law 
in the 1974 referendum. These reforms were com- 
promise products that. generated a lot of criticism, 
yet they were also achievements which would have 
been impossible prior to 1976. 

Nevertheless, the Communists have found it dif- 
ficult to reap much immediate political benefit from 
these accomplishments. Some measures, touted as 
successes by the PCI, have proven to be too vague 
and devoid of real content. A 1977 Governmental 
Program, a law on industrial reconversion, and a law 
to employ more youth, for example, all promised far 
more than they have delivered. The Communists 
themselves have recognized that precious little 
has been achieved to turn the economy of the coun- 
try around. Yet this theme had been a major plank 
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in their 1976 platform. And even the important re- 
forms cited above have met with enormous obsta- 
cles in their practical implementation. Finally, a 
great number of crucial issues, particularly those 
related to economic reforms, remain to be legis- 
lated. The Communists’ problem is that while their 
record is respectable, it falls far short of earlier 
expectations. 

Of equal or perhaps greater importance is the 
way in which this record has been achieved. The 
PCI has done nothing to suggest a change of style 
in Italian politics. For a party which has always 
stressed that it is not like the others, and whose 
credibility depends in large measure on the fresh- 
ness of its image, it can be most damaging to be 
identified as part of a process in which politics pro- 
ceed as usual. Locked into a difficult situation be- 
cause of the political balance of power in Italy and 
forced into even greater difficulty by its own stra- 
tegic assumptions, the PCI certainly became aware 
very early of the erosion of its image. But the party’s 
caution at the time of the metalworkers’ strike indi- 
cates also how sensitive it was to constraints which 
it perceived on its activity. The PCI’s behavior at 
the time suggested not blind optimism or misjudg- 
ments; rather, it indicated a paralyzing uncertainty 
of ideas and initiatives. 

This uncertainty was best illustrated by the way 
the Communists handled one of the more publi- 
cized events of the post-1976 period, the drafting 
of a “Proposal for a Medium-Term Project.” With 
the party’s newly-won support in 1975 and 1976 
based on an image of legitimacy, honesty, and effi- 
ciency, the Communists recognized that a consoli- 
dation of this support would be necessary once 
they moved out of the opposition. This required, 
within the framework of the party’s broader goals, 
a statement of priorities and concrete objectives 
for the following several years. The statement would 
have an important internal function in the PCI as 
well. It would reassure restive leaders and mili- 
tants that the new phase opened in 1976 did not 
signify that the PCI was going to become so totally 
engrossed in the day-to-day management of its 
newly-won position as to lose sight of its medium- 
and long-term objectives. 

Party Secretary-General Enrico Berlinguer was 
especially sensitive to the dangers implicit in the 
party’s new situation. He knew that his proposal for 
an austerity program would hardly inspire the party 
rank-and-file unless it could be demonstrated that 
today’s sacrifices were clearly linked to future trans- 
formations of Italian society. After all, the PCI had 
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Table 1. Voter Share of Italy’s Five 
Largest Parties in Recent Elections 
in 261 Selected Communes? 


(in percent) 


Last pre-1978 1976 general May 1978 
Party? local elections® elections local elections 
DC SRI 38.9 42.5 
PCI 25.8 35.6 26.5 
PSI 13.9 9.2 13.3 
PSDI 6.2 3.3 4.8 
MSI- DN 6.8 7.1 5.0 


a For comparability, the percentage of the vote in all cases is figured 
for those 261 communes that had more than 5,000 inhabitants at the 
time of the May 1978 elections. Elections at this level are conducted 
according to proportional lists, and hence the results provide a precise 
picture of the votes obtained by each party. 

> DC—Christian Democracy; PCI—Italian Communist Party; 
PSi—lItalian Socialist Party; PSDI—Italian Social Democratic Party; 
MSI-DN—Italian Socialist Movement-National Democracy. 

© These elections were held on various dates, ranging from 
1972 to 1977. 


SOURCE: L'Unità (Rome), May 17, 1978. 


already met stiff working-class resistance to Pre- 
mier Andreotti’s austerity measures. The PCI pro- 
posals of ‘‘austerity’’ would have to be presented 
convincingly if they were to have any chance of 
being accepted.? 

The “Proposal for a Medium-Term Project’ thus 
seemed an idea whose time had come, and there 
was a lot of speculation through the summer of 
1977 as to what it would contain. However, the 
document which finally appeared satisfied almost 
no one.!° Consequently, after a few fitful attempts 
to generate serious discussion of its merits outside 
as well as inside the PCI, it was largely ignored.?! 

The proposal suffered because it reflected but 
did not reconcile contradictory pressures regard- 
ing two fundamental issues. Within the party leader- 
ship, which is divided over—among other things— 
the wisdom of any kind of “project,” most econo- 
mic experts and some other influential leaders are 
exceedingly cautious in their assessments of what 
can actually be achieved by the PCI under present 
circumstances. Sometimes referred to as the “‘real- 
ists,’’ they are fearful of the party’s overextending 
itself in any way. Others are explicitly identified as 
progettualisti—‘‘supporters of a project’ —and 
want both a clear statement of goals and more deci- 
sive PCI action to achieve them. It is not surprising 
that a document to which both groups contributed— 
and which was also influenced by others with less 
easily categorized positions—would leave some- 
thing to be desired. The second issue on which 


contradictory views were expressed concerned the 
audience to which the Proposal was directed. If 
aimed primarily at other political parties, the Pro- 
posal would have to spell out specific PCI objec- 
tives as an indication that the Communists were 
making something of an opening bid in a projected 
negotiating process. But if it were primarily de- 
signed for internal party consumption, it would 
have to dwell on broader objectives. The Proposal 
ultimately adopted neither approach, but tried to 
combine the two. It ended up too vague for one 
purpose, and too specific for the other. 





Electoral Shocks After Moro’s Death 





Just a week after Aldo Moro’s body was found 
near PCI headquarters in downtown Rome, one tenth 
of the Italian electorate voted in local elections. 
The results confirmed that the Communists had 
problems. The party managed to improve its show- 
ing slightly over the last local elections in the same 
places, but its share of the vote fell 9 percent be- 
low the 35.6 percent it had received there in the 
1976 general elections (see Table 1). It was as if 
the great advances of the mid-1970’s had never 
occurred: proportionately, one out of every four 
votes cast two years earlier for the PCI had disap- 
peared. The drop was particularly heavy in the South, 
where the gains had been greatest and where the 
Communists in 1976 had for the first time achieved 
parity with their national average. In contrast, the 
DC and the PSI made important advances over 1976, 
and some minor laical parties also recovered some- 
what from the drubbing they had suffered that year. 

The Communists had been prepared for a possi- 
bly minor setback, but the dimensions of their losses 
came as a profound shock which demoralized the 
party and saw its critics announce the demise of 





9. See Enrico Berlinguer, Austerita occasione per trasformare l'Italia 
(Austerity: The Chance to Transform Italy), Rome, Editori Riuniti, 1977, 
pp. 9-31. These are Berlinguer’s conclusions presented at a PCI- 7 
sponsored conference on the role of intellectuals in the 
transformation of Italy, held at the Eliseo Theater, Rome, Jan. 14-15, 
1977. 

10. PCI, Proposta di progetto a medio termine (Proposal for a 
Medium-Term Project), Rome, Editori Riuniti, 1977. It might be added 
that the volume came off the presses at a most inopportune time, the 
very end of July. It thus coincided with the ‘“‘deadest” period of the 
year in Italy, when a good deal of the population—and all 
politicians—are on vacation. This publication date probably resulted 
from difficulties in getting agreement on the final version of the 
document. 

11. The PCI sponsored a debate in the pages of Rinascita, its 
theoretical weekly, from July to October 1977. See Numbers 29, 31, 
33, 36, and 39 of the weekly for the various commentaries. 
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Giulio Carlo Argan, the Communist Mayor of Rome. 


—Sven Simon/Katherine Young. 


the historic compromise strategy. Moving to head 
off cataclysmic interpretations of what had hap- 
pened, the party leadership stressed the unique 
circumstances in which these elections had been 
held. Above all, there was the Moro tragedy. Be- 
yond this, the leadership pointed out, the PCI al- 
ways fares less well in local contests, where paro- 
chial considerations often outweigh national is- 
sues. Finally, the South had been disproportionately 
represented in these elections; the absence of re- 
turns from the large urban centers of the North 
necessarily exaggerated DC percentage gains and 
PCI losses. These were valid qualifications, es- 
pecially since they were offered as such and not as 
excuses.!? But the PCI had never seen its support 
drop so sharply, and when the entire country went 
to the polls a month later to vote on the twin refer- 


12. See especially the resolution of the PCI Executive (Direzione), 
“On the Electoral Results,” /’Unita, May 20, 1978. A more detailed 
discussion is Celso Ghini, “Analysis of the First Vote After March 
Sixteenth,” Rinascita, May 19, 1978, pp. 3-4. March 16 was the date 
Moro was kidnapped. 


enda, the results were discouraging for the PCI both 
in the South and in the country’s big cities. 

Before the referenda were held, the top PCI leader- 
ship launched a searing denunciation of the recent 
shortcomings of party activists. Following the local 
elections, regional and provincial party secretaries 
were called to Rome to meet with Berlinguer. There, 
in a tone which would come to typify PCI commen- 
tary for the rest of 1978, the Secretary-General de- 
nounced the excessive concessions which the party 
had made to the DC in the interest of broad unity. 
He pointed out that Moro’s martyrdom had resulted 
in the DC’s being exempted from criticism of its 
often vacillating attitude toward the Red Brigades. 
This, under the circumstances, was acceptable, 
he said. Less acceptable was the general exemp- 
tion from Communist criticism which the DC had 
recently enjoyed: 


This is the point at which our critical reflection must 
begin, for the absence of a polemic directed at the 
overall line of the DC, including its responsibilities 
for the way the country has been run, is much less 
justified. We have been very generous these past 
two months, generous perhaps to the limits of in- 
genuousness—for our generosity and trust has not 
been paid back in kind, either by other parties or, 
especially, by the DC.} 


Berlinguer focused a good deal of attention on 
Communist behavior at the local level, denouncing 
the tendency to seek agreements with the DC “at 
any cost.” He reminded the leaders of the local 
party organizations that alliances at their level had 
to be viewed “in terms notably different from those 
that arise at the national level.’’ He also criticized a 
growing tendency of the party leadership at a// levels 
to spend too much time in formal institutional set- 
tings, rubbing shoulders with other political leaders. 
Instead, Communists should be devoting more at- 
tention to the “direction of struggles, to work among 
the masses, and to cultural and ideological battles.”’ 
In short, while the PCI had announced that it would 
be a party of government and of struggle in the 
post-1976 period,!* it had in reality emphasized 


13. L’Unita, May 26, 1978. 

14. The theme “party of government and of struggle” was made 
official in 1976 at the December Central Committee meeting. For the 
PCl’s awareness of potential pitfalls and-preparations for this new 
phase, see the address at this meeting by the head of the party’s 
Organization Section, now published in book form as Gianni Cervetti, 
Partito di governo e di lotta (Party of Government and of Struggle), 
Rome, Editori Riuniti, 1977. 
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the former role almost exclusively, to the detriment 
of the latter. This had undermined its combative- 
ness and threatened its very identity as a mass 
party working for the radical transformation of society. 

Berlinguer’s comments, made with characteris- 
` tic bluntness, were only a more detailed version of 
what many critics of the PCI had been saying since 
1976. Similar views had in fact become common 
within the PCI itself in the period leading up to the 
local elections, and now that they had been trans- 
lated into official party policy, expectations of a 
change in PCI behavior and pronouncements rose. 
The party had recognized its identity crisis; it was 
now a question of acting to resolve it. 

It immediately became clear that in the difficult 
straits in which the party found itself in mid-1978, 
abstract desires would not be translated into ac- 
tions very easily. The entire thrust of Berlinguer’s 
criticism was directed against the PCI’s failure to 
establish greater distance between itself and the 
other parties supporting the government, that is, to 
express its independence and separate identity. 
As soon as he had aired his views, though, the 
campaign on the referenda, which once again aligned 
. the PCI with the DC and the government, got under 
way. Contrary to expectations, the Communists did 
not wage a particularly “autonomous” campaign, 
and when the votes were tallied, the PCI found it- 
self linked with a mediocre showing by the win- 
ning side—and with a continuing identity problem. 

What accounted for the inability of the Communists 
to alter their behavior even when the pitfalls of their 
course had just been dramatically underscored? 
The way in which the campaign on the referenda 
developed suggests the interplay of four key fac- 
tors. 

First, there was the party’s earlier momentum. 
Having done little to dissociate itself from the gov- 
ernment for nearly two years, the PCI could not 
become ‘‘more autonomous” in the twinkling of an 
eye. However penetrating and scathing the recent 
self-criticism might have been, recent practice had 
not equipped the Communists for a brusque tacti- 
cal turnabout. The short notice which Berlinguer 
gave his party reinforced the PCl’s inclination to fall 
back on familiar tactics and slogans during the 
Campaign. 

Second, the referenda themselves were unfortu- 
nate test cases for the party’s purposes. The PCI 
has always taken a dim view of the popular refer- 
endum, which by its very nature eludes institu- 
tional control. Indeed, since referenda in Italy can 
only abrogate laws, not impose legislation, they 
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can be considered antiparliamentary exercises. 
Berlinguer’s postelectoral criticism of an overly 
institutional interpretation of the “historic com- 
promise’ was in no way equivalent to PCI advocacy 
of referenda. On the contrary, Berlinguer explicitly 
reiterated the party’s opposition to them and reaf- 
firmed the validity of the long-range strategy of 
government-wide PCI rapprochement with the DC.?° 

Third, for a variety of reasons the Communists 
were committed to the governmental position in 
Support of the two laws which would have been 
abrogated had the referenda been approved. Yet 
this commitment obviously undermined the goal of 
reinforcing a more independent Communist Party 
identity. 

The law allowing the public financing of political 
parties was very unpopular, but had been passed 
with PCI support in the wake of the financial scandals 
Surrounding various parties in the 1970’s. Although 
the PCI had not been involved in the scandals, its 
position in support of the law during the referendum 
associated it in the public mind with the parties 
that had been. This did little to promote a more 
autonomous image. Even within the party, public 
financing is exceptionally unpopular with many 
militants, who resent the way it has undermined 
PCI distinctiveness. Prior to the law’s passage, the 
PCI had been financially hard-pressed, but at least 
it could proudly present itself as the only self-suf- 
ficient party in the country, financed entirely by 
grass-roots support.'®© 

As for the law regulating public order, popularly 
known as the Legge Reale (‘‘Reale Law’’),!” the-PC| 
had originally opposed it in parliament, and the 
party’s later support of it certainly did not help the 
party appear more independent—especially in the 
eyes of significant sectors of the Italian Left. Al- 
though the Communists offered many reasons for 
the reversal, it is likely that the major consideration 
was to avoid letting Center-Right forces monopolize 
a law-and-order issue in the face of rising terrorism 
and criminality in the country. However farsighted, 
this tactic left the PCI as the only left-wing party 
which campaigned openly to retain the law. The 
PSI was so divided over the Legge Reale (for which, 
incidentally, it had voted in parliament in 1975) 


15. See /’Unita, May 26, 1978. 

16. The PCl’s 1977 budget totaled 40 billion lire (US$47 million). 
Public financing accounted for roughly one third of the party’s 
credits and income— 12.45 billion lire (US$14.6 million). L’Unita, Jan. 27, 
1978. 

17. Named for Oronzo Reale, the Minister of the Interior who 
presented the bill. 
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Table 2. Results of the June 1978 Twin Referenda, By Geographical Area 


(in percent) 
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To abolish the “Reale Law” 









Blank or void 
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SOURCE: Data adapted by author from Rinascita (Rome), June 16, 1978, pp. 4-5. 


that it counseled its supporters to vote according 
to conscience. 

Finally, the contentious nature of both laws made 
the other governmental parties leery of committing 
themselves too fully one way or the other in the 
campaign. The impact of the PCI’s active support 
of the government position was thus magnified by 
default, setting the Communists up for their second 
no-win situation in six months. Only an overwhelm- 
ing number of “no” votes would have allowed the 
PCI to emerge with its prestige undamaged. 

When the dust of the often ugly campaign settled, 
the strength of the abolitionist, or “yes,” vote was 
striking, especially on the public financing of poli- 
tical parties. Nearly 44 percent of the country had 
voted to abolish the law, and an absolute majority 
had done so in the South (see Table 2). Moreover, 
the “yes” vote carried the four largest cities in Italy, 
three of which had Communist mayors.!8 The Com- 
munists drew some consolation from the very strong 
“no” vote in the “Red Belt” of Central Italy, but the 
overall results made clear that the malaise signaled 
in the local elections in May was neither temporary 
nor geographically circumscribed. 





A Problematic Strategy 





The problems encountered by the PCI during the 
first half of 1978 could be shrugged off as a mere 
run of bad luck only by the most naive or blind— 
and the Italian Communists are neither. But it is one 
thing to be aware of a problematic situation and of 
the constraints that it imposes, and quite another 
thing to act effectively to alter prevailing condi- 


18. The four cities with more than a million inhabitants are Rome, 
Milan, Turin, and Naples. At the time of the referenda, the PCI was 
the largest party in all four cities, with only Milan not under a left- 
wing government headed by the Communists. 
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tions. Furthermore, when a pattern becomes ap- 
parent in a succession of crises, one is required to | 
probe more deeply. The Communists’ political dif- 
ficulties and their identity crisis may reflect more 
than an inability to adjust to a new political phase 
in Italy. They may be rooted in the party’s overall 
strategy. Only an examination of the PCl’s strategy 
against the broader backdrop of the evolution of 
Italy’s ongoing crisis can indicate whether they are. 
As with any crisis which is simultaneously social, 
economic, and political, the Italian situation over 
the past decade has been one of anything but linear 


| development. Italy’s crisis broke out at the end of 
the 1960’s, with labor’s “hot autumn” of 1969 only 


the most dramatic of a series of events which dis- 
rupted Italian society and seemingly threatened 
every aspect of the established order. By 1972, 
however, a general reaction against the turbulence 
of the preceding phase and a Center-Right counter- 
offensive saw the country’s more moderate and 
conservative forces attempt to recoup their losses 
at minimal expense. If the logic implicit in the first 
period was to sweep aside the old system of power 
dominated by the DC, the converse logic of the 
second became to drive the PCI, the unions, and 
Italy’s other emergent sociopolitical strata back to 
their more marginal roles of the 1960's. Neither 
design was successful. The first would at minimum 
have. required a revolutionary crisis. This did not 
develop, and even if it had, the Left lacked suf- 
ficient leverage, unity, and will to channel it in a 
fruitful direction. The DC and the bulk of the Right, 
for their part, were neither prepared nor equipped 
to push the logic of “restoration” to its ultimate 
form, the status quo ante. 

What these two phases demonstrated was that 
although the Italian system was far from healthy, 
the democratic rules of the game were deeply en- 
trenched. They also indicated to each side that its 
opposite number was more powerful and more re- 
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right, DC Secretary-General Benigno Zaccagnini. 


silient than expected. Neither side reverted to pas- 
sivity, however; nor was either unaffected by what 
had happened. The first to draw a political lesson— 
and to reap the consequent benefits—was the PCI. 
Sobered by the DC’s resiliency and the widespread 
public backlash against prospects of too radical 
change, the Communist Party criticized itself, 
moderated its posture, and elaborated the strategy 
of reapprochement with the DC known as the com- 
promesso Storico. 

This more responsible and moderate stance 
certainly contributed to the striking advances made 
by the Communists in the third phase of the crisis, 
which was marked by the steady erosion of DC hege- 
mony and the steady rise of the Left. Beginning 
with the 1974 divorce law referendum and ending 
with the 1976 general elections, the Left, led by 
the PCI, reaped the benefits of the widespread dis- 
satisfaction which had become manifest in the late 
1960’s. But this was by no means an automatic 
process. The PCI changed, while the DC, wracked 
by scandal, could not or would not follow suit. 

The most recent phase of Italy’s crisis can best 
be described as an impasse or standoff, charac- 
terized by the necessary but mutually suspect col- 
laboration of the major parties in the Italian system, 
including, most prominently, the DC and the PCI. 
For its part, the DC accepts the situation because it 


Leaders of Italy’s Christian Democracy (DC): at the left, Italian Prime Minister Giulio Andreotti; at the 





—Brian Alpert/Keystone, and Keystone. 


has no choice. At the same time, it is attempting to 
maximize the PCl’s visible responsibility for gov- 
ernmental behavior while keeping real Communist 
influence at a minimum. A successful holding ac- 
tion of this sort might well deliver what a more ag- 
gressive approach could not, namely, the erosion 
of PCI credibility and support. Because of its long- 
term strategy of “historic compromise,” the PCI’s 
task is much more difficult. The party must dem- 
onstrate its ability to effect promised changes, main- 
tain its distinct identity, and persuade the DC that 
long-term collaboration is the only realistic solution 
to Italy’s deep-seated problems. 

To date, indications are that the DC has been 
much more successful than the PCI in achieving 
its basic objectives. This reflects in part the much 
less ambitious goals which the Christian Democrats 
have set for themselves in this phase of the crisis 
and in Italian politics in general. But it also reflects 
the DC’s ability under party Secretary-General 
Benigno Zaccagnini to project a fresher, cleaner, 
and more dignified image than previously. These 
adaptations to changing circumstances by the DC, 
along with what many see as a resurgence in the 
country generally of more traditional values in a 
difficult period—a resurgence by no means re- 
Stricted to Italy in the late 1970’s—have worked very 


much to the DC’s advantage, as has the PCl’s in- 
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. ability during the same period to propose anything 
resembling a specific and viable alternative for 
Italian society. 

The most obvious and perhaps most important 
question arising out of this state of affairs is whether 
the strategy of “historic compromise” elaborated 
by the PCI in 1972-73 will have much of a future 
after 1978. The term will certainly be in use for a 
long time, but what will remain of its content? How- 
ever much it contributed to earlier successes, it has 
revealed its shortcomings in the present phase of 
Italy’s crisis. 

These shortcomings go far beyond Berlinguer’s 
criticisms of Communist behavior, which boil down 
to the assertion that the line is correct, but that it 
has been applied incorrectly, in too conciliatory a 
fashion. This argument is, ultimately, not very per- 
Suasive, for a good measure of conciliation would 
appear to be required if the PCl’s long-term goal of 
collaboration and cooperation with the DC is to be 
realized. The fundamental problem is that the DC 
does not share the PCl’s long-term goal and that to 
convince the DC to change its mind about the “‘his- 
toric compromise” the Communists have only two 
courses open to them, both of which may be pur- 
sued simultaneously, but neither of which is likely 
to be effective. The first is to try to persuade the 
DC leadership that it is in everyone’s interest that 
long-term cooperation take place. But unless this 
is an invitation for the most prominent personalities 
of the DC to commit political suicide, it assumes 
that DC supporters would accept the idea. That 
they do not, and that the DC’s bases of support 
are more conservative now than they were prior to 
the 1976 elections,!9 are unpleasant realities which 
the PCI conveniently avoids facing up to. The second 
possible course is to force the DC toward a more 
cooperative stance. But the DC, as already indicated, 
is quite able to resist PCI pressures; indeed, it ap- 
pears to have increased its electoral strength pre- 
cisely by ceding as little as possible to the Com- 
munists. 

Berlinguer’s singling out of local-level conces- 
sions to the DC for particular criticism is also not 
very persuasive. Since 1976, the national party 
leadership has been intensively involved in the 
promotion of “broad alliances” at the local—es- 
pecially regional—level, and /’Unita has publicized 


19. As noted earlier, in the 1976 elections the DC remained 
stationary at 38.7 percent of the vote only by “cannibalizing’”’ its 
smaller allies. The Center-Right thus lost just over 4 percent. The DC 
lost votes to its left but gained an equal number from its right. Its 
electoral base thus shifted rightward. 
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any and all such arrangements as great successes. 
The point which needs to be stressed here, how- 
ever, is not the apparent hypocrisy of the national 
leadership.?° It is, rather, that alliance-building at 
the local level is totally consonant with the party’s 
Strategic goals. The DC’s local power bases are an 
integral part and one of the basic pillars of the 
Christian Democratic system of power. If the DC 
cannot be forced to change at the local level, it is 
unlikely that “change” in any meaningful sense can 
be brought about at the national level. It is this fact 
which drove the PCI to press for as many local-level 
alliances with the DC as possible after 1976. 

There is, of course, some leeway for more or less 
conciliation or aggressiveness in Communist be- 
havior toward the DC. But fundamentally the PCl’s 
Strategy requires a good deal of conciliation, and 
this has simply not paid off. One cannot waltz with- 
out a partner. Thus, the most recent stage of Italy’s 
crisis may indicate that the “historic compromise” 
was an effective tactic for a given phase of the crisis, 
but is not a plausible strategy for a way out of the 
crisis. 

From its formulation, the strategy of ‘historic 
compromise” was distinguished and made contro- 
versial by its insistence that profound change in 
Italy would only be possible under conditions of 
broad national unity. The continued presence of 
the DC as a major political force was recognized as 
essential given Italian conditions. But it was also 
recognized that the potential alternation in power 
of majority and opposition that is characteristic of 
other Western democracies would prove as fatal in 
Italy as it had been in Chile in 1973.2! Therefore, 
the “historic compromise” was to be more than a 
simple, temporary governmental formula; it was 
viewed as offering a strategic vision of how the 
transformation of Italy would take place.?? 

The compromise idea as initially proposed spe- 
cifically embraced some formulas for cooperation 
and explicitly excluded others. But Berlinguer’s 
most recent pronouncements suggest the orig- 
inal vision has undergone significant modifications. 


20. Hypocrisy may well exist, but this will only be proved if local 
party leaders are punished in the future while national leaders remain 
untouched for promoting local-level concessions. Until this happens, 
it remains plausible that Berlinguer made his remarks in a self-critical 
spirit. 

21. For documentation and citations regarding this issue, see 
Hellman, “The Longest Campaign,” loc. cit., pp. 165-70. 

22. Berlinguer elaborates this point in many places. See, for 
example, his address to the 14th Congress of 1975, in PCI, XIV 
Congresso del PCI: Atti e resoluzione (14th Congress of the PCI: Acts 
and Resolutions), Rome, Editori Riuniti, 1975, pp. 49-50. 
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The strategy is now defended as valid no matter 
what the makeup of the governing coalition in power. 
And Berlinguer has even conceded that it can per- 
mit the “possible alternation” of governments with- 
out risking a destructive polarization of society.?° 
In effect, the PCI Secretary-General is reinterpreting 
the “historic compromise” to mean that, in power 
or in opposition, his party will not pursue policies 
which threaten Italian democracy by splitting the 
society into two radically opposed camps. But this 
reduces the meaning of the “historic compromise” 
to the level of a broad consensus, while the cre- 
ation of a sociopolitical bloc of all major forces in 
order to transform society appears to have gone by 
the boards. Thus, Berlinguer is preaching only a 
remnant of the original strategy, and may even be 
preparing the party for a possible enforced trip back 
into opposition. The outright abandonment of the 
historic compromise is unlikely, but serious altera- 
tions may well be under way. 





The PCI’s Crowded Agenda 





Despite the Communists’ recent problems, itis a 
sign of Berlinguer’s prestige—and of his party’s 
basic dilemma—that no one challenges his con- 
tinued leadership. If current trends indicate any- 
thing about the future, the father of the ‘‘historic 
compromise” appears slated to be the guardian of 
at least a partial revision of the strategy. This may 
raise a number of problems for the party, but it is 
not as incongruous a situation as it seems on the 
Surface. It is, for instance, very much in keeping 
with the PCl’s obsession about presenting every- 
thing as a manifestation of continuity. This is in 
part a style of leadership which has been confirmed 
over time, but it has also proven to be an excellent 
way to minimize organizational disruption and de- 
moralization. The corps of leaders which surrounds 
the Secretary-General has been notable in recent 
years for a uniformity of style and of outlook. Such 
uniformity—unusual for the PCI— demonstrated 
how fully the top leadership believed the party to 


23. Berlinguer used this phrase in his speech to provincial and 
regional leaders, /’Unita, May 26, 1978; and in his address to the July 
Central Committee meeting of the PCI, r'Unita, July 25, 1978. 

24. A revealing sign that the party leadership expects (and wants) a 
wide-ranging debate at the upcoming congress is that the official 
document for discussion will be a set of theses. PCI congresses in 
1972 and 1975 abandoned the practice of presenting theses for 
discussion in favor of a precongress speech by Berlinguer. The 
reintroduction of theses is a tacit recognition that disagreement 
exists and that it can be more easily expressed in impersonal form. 


Table 3. PCl Membership Trends, 1968-78 


Year Membership Recruits Nonrenewals 
1968 1,495,662 98,067 132,810 
1969 1,495,756 101,206 101,112 
1970 1,498,367 105,867 103,256 
1971 1,510,502 112,627 100,492 
1972 1,573,956 151,118 88,384 
1973 1,611,073. 137,198 99,301 
1974 1,643,716 132,774 100,131 
1975 1,715,195 155,854 84,375 
1976 1,797,597 170,966 88,564 
1977 1,797,075 129,351 129,873 
1978 1,767,000 101,000 NA 


NA—Not available. 


8Totals do not include members enrolled in PCI foreign federations. 
There were approximately 18,000 such members in 1977. 


SOURCE: Official PCI statistics reported in Marzio Barbagli and 
Piergiorgio Corbetta, “Party and Movement: Characteristics and Renova- 
tion of the PCI,” Inchiesta (Bari), January-February 1978, p. 11, and 
l‘Unitā (Rome), Oct. 14, 1978. 


be wọn over to the “historic compromise.” Some 
minor shake-ups at the upper reaches of the leader- 
ship are now expected even prior to the upcoming 
congress. This return to normalcy for the PCI will be 
yet another sign that the “historic compromise” did 
not usher in a radical new era for the party. 

Indeed, the extent to which the party organiza- 
tion and leadership at all levels has been stamped 
by the triumphant period of the “historic compro- 
mise” may prove to be one of the most serious 
problems confronting the PCI in the immediate fu- 
ture. The upcoming 15th National Congress of the 
PCI, scheduled for the spring of 1979, will no doubt 
see the main debate centered on problems of na- 
tional strategy. This Congress promises to be of 
exceptional interest, however, because so many 
other related issues—organizational, ideological, 
and political—have come to the fore during the 
most recent period.?4 

Organizational issues. Italian Communists like to 
argue that purely organizational problems do not 
exist, that they are only structural manifestations 
of political problems. The large dose of truth in this 
observation is evident from the way in which the 
party has consistently discussed its own organiza- 
tion since 1976. Even the perennial organizational 


“problems of a mass party—and PCI strategy in the 


entire postwar period has presupposed an activist 
mass party—have taken on a new measure of ur- 
gency as the PCI’s gains have increased the tasks. 
it must perform. The membership statistics in Table 
3 underscore one aspect of the dilemma. From a 
low point of just under 1.5 million at the end of the 
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1960's, PCI membership rose to nearly 1.8 million 
in 1977. But membership did not keep pace with 
PCI advances at the polls. In 1968, there was one 
party member for every 5.7 Communist voters; by 
1976, this ratio had fallen to one for every 7 voters. 
The decline was especially significant when one 
considers that the immense electoral gains and 
vastly expanded governing responsibilities and 
related tasks of the party during this period might 
have been expected to attract vastly increased num- 
bers of recruits into the PCI. This is certainly what 
the leadership, which had sought to increase mass 
recruitment into the party for many years, had hoped 
for. Yet party growth stagnated in 1977, and showed 
a slight decline in 1978. 

The new pressures on the party created by its vic- 
tories, combined with its reasonably abrupt changes 
of fortune, have generated many other organiza- 
tional problems as well. One which has been par- 
ticularly publicized is the increasingly dispropor- 
tionate representation of people of middle-class 
and intellectual origins among new party cadres 
and leaders. From the grass roots up, the difference 
between the leadership and the mass membership 
in this respect is growing. This has generated an 
extensive debate within the party. Most commenta- 
tors allow that there are many explanations for the 
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Scenes from the massive turnout of hundreds of thousands of PCI faithful at the September 1977 





trend, and that not all of its effects are negative. 
Simultaneously, however, almost all participants in 
the debate express concern about the trend’s long- 
run implications. They fear a dilution of the party’s 
class identity at an especially sensitive time and 
increased communication problems between lead- 
ers and rank-and-file. There is also a preoccupa- 
tion voiced that leaders who are not products of 
mass struggle and mobilization would be less in- 
clined to look toward these practices as essential 
political assets. Recent tendencies toward institu- 
tional compromise and mediation would thus be 
reinforced. All of the structural tendencies leading 
in this direction have been inflated anyway by the 
very rapid rate at which new leaders have been 
created and coopted to fill the many new positions 
of power into which the party has moved since 
1975.25 Inexperienced local leaders have been 
more the rule than the exception for the PCI, and 
this has promoted considerable cadre training ac- 
tivity in the spirit of the “historic compromise.” While 


25. This particular debate was stimulated by Giovanni Berlinguer, 
the brother of the Secretary-General and himself a top leader of the 
PCI, in “Why Less Worker and Peasant Cadres7,” Rinascita, June 6, 
1977, pp. 7-8. Articles followed for the rest of 1977, and letters on 
these issues have continued to be published throughout 1978. The 
issues cited in the text cover only a small part of the discussion. 
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National Festival of l'Unità in Modene, where party Secretary-General Enrico Berlinguer delivered a 


major policy speech. 
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the party claims to be attempting by means of this 
training to overcome what it calls “the lack of a 
historical memory” of its cadres,*® the leadership 
must be very aware that those accustomed only to 
the victories of the mid-1970’s are going to be much 
more susceptible to demoralization and paralysis 
in the new and difficult phase which has now be- 
gun. 

Ideological issues. An identity crisis for any Com- 
munist party, even one as nondoctrinaire as the 
Italian, necessarily raises ideological questions. It 
is not surprising that recent discussion has focused 
heavily on two issues long cited as of fundamental 
importance by the more astute observers of the 
PC|l—the party’s ‘‘Leninism” and its relationship to 
the Soviet Union.?” These are by no means the only 
issues to figure prominently in recent discussions, 
but they are crucial ones. 

Official party pronouncements on these and other 
ideological matters vary considerably according to 
circumstances. Genuine uncertainty, the character 
of the audience, and the requirements of the politi- 
cal moment all have their impact, and variations in 
the manner in which things are said sometimes lead 
to the impression that there is more fluctuation in 
the party’s position than is truly the case. In the 
debate over Marxism-Leninism, for example, the at- 
tentive observer could note that when the issue was 
raised internally, emphasis fell on the preservation 
of PCI traditions. When raised with people outside 
the party organization, the Communists’ nondogmatic 
and laical nature was underscored. In a period like 
the autumn of 1977, when PCI overtures to the DC 
and the Catholic world were at their peak, so was 
the deemphasis of Lenin’s contribution to PCI think- 
ing. Since 1978, however, as the PCl’s attitude 
toward the DC has hardened, quite a different tone 
has prevailed. 

This balancing off of conflicting pressures by 
means of flexible positioning is a long-standing 
practice in the PCI. In recent years other Com- 
munist parties—most notably the French and 
Spanish—have made quite clamorous pronounce- 


26. The Party-School Section of the PCI held national conferences 
in both 1976 and 1977. Only three other such conferences took place 
in the entire postwar period. The most recent conference focused on 
the problems involved in creating cadres capable of handling the 
tasks which have arisen since the PCl’s electoral victories. Sezione 
Scuola di partito del PCI, Formazione dei quadri e sviluppo del partito 
(The Formation of Cadres and the Development of the Party), Rome, 
Salemi, 1978. 

27. See Donald L.M. Blackmer, Unity in Diversity: Italian 
Communism and the Communist World, Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 
1968. 

28. A telling comparison of the different tones of pronouncements 


ments as they eliminated terms like “proletarian 
dictatorship” and “Marxism-Leninism” from their 
official lexicons. Italian Communists, in contrast, 
simply point out that their own party stopped using 
these terms a long time ago, without fanfare. Subtle 
change in the PCI will quite probably continue, al- 
though the recent stiffening of the party’s posture 
may slow the evolutionary process. ‘‘Murxism- 
Leninism,’’ because it is anachronistic and implies 
a dogma, will almost certainly be replaced by a 
more innocuous formulation at the upcoming con- 
gress. “Democratic centralism,” on the other hand, 
may undergo some marginal modification but re- 
mains too practically efficacious to be seriously 
challenged. 

The same sort of balancing actis apparent in the 
PCI’s treatment of the USSR, and in the special 
relationship which links the PCI to the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU). PCI acceptance 
of the underlying assumptions of Italian foreign 
policy and criticism of the USSR have developed 
notably over the years.?? But pressures on the party, 
in the form of demands for further clarifications of 
its position, have been and will continue to be high. 
What critics on both the left and the right of the PCI 
want to see is an open break between the party and 
the CPSU; however, this is in all likelihood a vain 
hope. Open denunciations of the USSR by the 
Spanish Communists led by Santiago Carrillo have 
sometimes put the PCI in embarrassing situations, 
though never embarrassing enough to cause them 
to undertake similar initiatives. The Italian party 
has carefully evolved a critical, but not openly hos- 
tile, stance toward the Soviet Union, one which 
commands broad consensus within the party and 
adequately serves the PCI’s many outside needs. 

To support its present position, the PCI leader- 
ship can point out that the party has taken the prop- 
er stand on issues and occasions which have really 
counted. In October 1977, the PCI joined the other 
parties which support the Italian government in 
voting for a unanimous foreign policy document. 
Less than a month later, Berlinguer, speaking on 


to different audiences is obtained by contrasting Berlinguer’s closing 
speech to the National Festival of /’Unita in September 1977 (see 
l’Unita, Sept. 19, 1977) with his much-publicized letter to the Bishop of 
Ivrea just one month later. This letter is now reprinted in Antonio 
Tatd, Comunisti e mondo cattolico oggi (Communists and the 
Catholic World Today), Rome, Editori Riuniti, 1977, pp. 27-38. For a 
sampling of the party’s more recent tough tone and content, see 
Berlinguer’s concluding remarks to the 1978 National Festival of 
l'Unità, reported in l'Unità, Sept. 18, 1978. 

29. For a superb discussion of the PCI position and the motives 
underlying its evolution, consult Robert D. Putnam, “Italian Foreign 
Policy: The Emergent Consensus,” in Penniman, op. cit., pp. 287-326. 
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Soviet television during the 60th anniversary cele- 
bration of the October Revolution, said that the PCI 
considers democracy and socialism to be insepa- 
rable and universal values. And by early 1978, the 
PCI had even become openly critical for the first 
time of some aspects of Soviet foreign policy in 
Africa.3° Meanwhile, repeated and harsh criticism 
of Soviet repression of dissenters has continued. 

Of course, critics point to other indicators. When 
Carrillo was snubbed during the 60th anniversary 
celebration in Moscow, for instance, the PCl’s 
coverage of what had happened was highly evasive. 
And while the PCI spoke out against the repression 
of dissent in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 
it systematically kept its distance from several con- 
ferences on dissent which were held in Italy. But 
perhaps what most enrages critics of the PCI is the 
party’s refusal to draw the conclusions implicit in 
its own analyses of the USSR. If democracy and 
socialism are truly universal! (and not just Western) 
values, and if the PCI openly states that democracy 
exists in very small doses, if at all, in the USSR, 
what does this imply about the existence or au- 
thenticity of socialism in that country? 

Such criticism may be well-grounded. But it is 
precisely the PCl’s refusal to draw conclusions 
which permits it to keep its feet in two camps. Ex- 
plicit denial of the Soviet model’s applicability to 
Italy and the party’s acceptance of NATO and the 
Common Market situate the PCI squarely in Europe. 
This is an absolute necessity of the party’s domestic 
political strategy. On the other hand, its continued 
special relationship with the USSR helps reinforce 
the party’s distinct identity. In addition, party leaders 
believe—perhaps naively—that this special rela- 
tionship will bolster Italy’s international position 
when the Communists eventually acquire a full 
Share of power. 

Communist-Socialist relations. Finally, relations 
with the Socialist Party are likely to require signifi- 
cantly greater attention than heretofore. The So- 
cialist Party has been using the new political situa- 
tion in Italy to seek a way out of its own perennial 
dilemma—to find a way to reinforce its own identity 


30. The Senate foreign policy resolution and speeches in support of 
it by leading Communists are reprinted in Ufficio stampa del Gruppo 
dei senatori comunisti, / comunisti e la politica estera (The 
Communists and Foreign Policy), offprint, n.d. (1977), pp. 4-16. 
Berlinguer’s appearance on Soviet television is reported in /’Unita, 
Nov. 5, 1977. On Africa, see Romano Ledda, “Eritrea Is Not the 
Ogaden,” /’Unita, Apr. 18, 1978. This article “corrected” the earlier 
much more mainstream and orthodox line set out by Giancarlo 
Pajetta, “We Choose the Front Which Represents Negotiations and 
Peace,” Rinascita, Feb. 17, 1978, pp. 7-8. 
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Enrico Berlinguer, PCI Secretary-General, addresses 
a joint meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party, the USSR Supreme Soviet, 
and the RSFSR Supreme Soviet, on November 2, 
1977, during Moscow’s observance of the 60th 
anniversary of the October Revolution. 


—Novosti from-Sovfoto. 


while avoiding subordination to either of Italy’s two 
largest parties. Because of Communist successes 
and the enunciation of the “historic compromise” 
Strategy, Socialist pressure—and attacks—on the 
PCI have become more aggressive and more fre- 
quent since 1976. Particularly since the end of 
1977, tension and distrust between the two parties 
have mounted to very high levels. The Communists, 
who would of course like to interpret “Left unity” in 
their own fashion, do seem to have a point when 
they question the merit of recent PSI actions. If the 
long-term goal of the Socialists truly is to offer Italy 
a “Left Alternative,” do they think they promote the 
unity of the Left by devoting most of their energy to 
attacking the PCI? 

Part of the Socialists’ motivation can probably be 
found in what can only be described as gleeful re- 
venge. Resentful of their own poor showing in 1976 
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and doubly resentful of what they have considered— 
often with good reason—Communist disregard for 
the PSI as the PCI has ardently sought broad alli- 
ances with the DC since 1975, the Socialists are 
now paying the Communists back. 

But beyond this, the Socialists have a more ambi- 
tious design. In their projected future Left majority 
in Italy, the Socialists certainly envision a Com- 
munist-Socialist balance of power more favorable 
to themselves than the 3.6-to-1 ratio which emerged 
in the 1976 elections. The Italian Socialists have 
their eyes on the French situation, where a nearly 
moribund Socialist Party arrived at parity with the 
Communists in less than a decade. The PSI is re- 
alistic enough to recognize that parity would seem 
to be out of the question in Italy, but the party is 
ambitious enough to pursue its own interests un- 
ashamedly.?! What all this means is that the two 
major parties of the Italian Left are currently divided 
Strategically and tactically—and by several decades 
of accumulated mistrust and animosity. 

As they have moved with unprecedented unity to 
rejuvenate their image, the Socialists have managed 
on a Surprising number of occasions to force the 
PCI to debate issues the Communist leadership 
clearly would have preferred to deal with by dif- 
ferent means, if at all. Many (if not most) of the 
protagonists in recent ideological debates in Italy 
concerning pluralism, the relationship between so- 
cialism and democracy, dissent, the nature of the 
USSR, and other critical issues have been noted 
PSI intellectuals or party leaders. The Socialists 
have also moved into areas which they feel the Com- 
munists have forsaken because of their preoccu- 
pation with coming to terms with, and hence not 
alienating, the Church. Civil liberties, ecology, and 
women’s rights are among the most recent issue 
areas where the PSI has tried to raise the banner of 
the Left abandoned, in the Socialists’ view, by the 
Communists. 

Socialist initiatives at times have appeared un- 
abashedly opportunistic, as when the PSI came 
out in favor of negotiations with the Red Brigades 
during Aldo Moro’s kidnapping or when it attempted 
to limit the Communists’ maneuvering room in the 
political crisis discussed at the beginning of this 


31. The public record reveals very little of what the PCI thinks of 
the French situation. Although the anger of the top PCI leadership 
with the French Communists’ behavior during the electoral campaign 
in France at the start of 1978 was widely reported in the Italian press, 
l’Unita’s coverage of the ruinous arguments between French 
Socialists and Communists—arguments which certainly contributed 
strongly to the Left’s defeat when victory was believed possible—has 
been strikingly “diplomatic” and noncommittal. 
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article. But the Socialists have enjoyed some bril- 
liant successes. In July 1978, for instance, they 
managed to get a member of their own party, Sandro 
Pertini, elected President of the Republic after the 
resignation of Giovanni Leone. This triumph il- 
lustrated how effectively and aggressively the PSI 
could use its pivotal placement between the two 
giants of Italian politics. Tenacity of this sort and 
the Socialists’ ideological attacks on the Commu- 
nists promise a strained and rocky future in rela- 
tions between the PCI and PSI. 

This relationship is aggravated still further by 
local conflicts. Particularly where PCI gains in 1975 
made Left majorities theoretically possible, the two 
parties have frequently been at loggerheads. The 
PCI has bitterly resented Socialist criticism of its 
decision to make overtures to the DC in a number 
of places, for the PSI had done precisely the same 
thing in similar circumstances during the 1960’s 
and early 1970’s. Moreover, constant tension exists 
in numerous local Left coalitions because of Socialist 
demands for influence and a share of power far 
beyond what the PSI percentage of the vote would 
seem to merit. Hostile feelings exist and are con- 
Stantly exacerbated between the two parties all the 
way down to the grass roots. 





Conclusions 





Nothing that has been discussed above will make 
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Socialist Sandro Pertini, left, newly elected Presi- 


dent of Italy, is applauded by Communist Pietro | 


Ingrao, President of Italy’s Chamber of Deputies, 
on July 8, 1978. 


—W ide World. 








At the left, Italian Communist labor leader Luciano Lama addresses students at Rome Universi 
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ty on 


February 17, 1977, urging them to end a week-long occupation of the campus and return to classes. At 
the right, extreme leftist students, whose violent attack disrupted the meeting and drove Lama from the 


university’s campus. 


the Communists’ immediate future an easy one. 
But whether one sees the new phase of the Italian 
crisis which we have been discussing as the start 
of a fluid period of uncertainty or as the beginning 
of a more stable period of reduced leverage for the 
Left, several things should be kept in mind. 
Communist momentum in Italy appears to have 
slackened, but the strength of the PCI has by no 
means been seriously deflated. Were new general 
elections to plunge the PCI to the level of support it 
had iñ the partial local elections of 1978—a most 
unlikely occurrence—this would certainly repre- 
sent a defeat for the Communists. But even then 
the general balance of political power in Italy would 
return to roughly what it was at the beginning of the 
present decade. Only unprecedented Socialist gains 
and a complete breakdown of PCI-PSI relations 
would make a stable majority excluding the Com- 
munists even mathematically possible.32 But this 
would mean another round of Center-Left rule, and 
that formula has so badly burned the PSI and so 


32. “Centrist,” or Center-Right, coalitions do not seem plausible 
formulas for the foreseeable future. They would require a shift in 
voting patterns extreme even by Italy’s recent standards. Furthermore, 
they would guarantee a maximum of instability, since they would 
place both the Socialists and the Communists in the opposition. 
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favored the PCI that it is difficult to imagine that it 
could remain truly stable. The political situation in 
the early 1970's, it is important to recall, was char- 
acterized by constant crisis and paralysis because 
it was impossible to form a stable coalition in parlia- 
ment or a government willing to tackle Italy’s many 
serious problems. 

Another factor must give pause to anyone who 
might want to try to exploit the PCl’s present vul- 
nerability with new national elections. Few Chris- 
tian Democrats enjoy the present proximity of the 
Communists, but most have been realistic enough 
to see that it leaves the DC’s power structures intact 
while providing the government an opportunity to 
deal with potentially explosive national problems. 
Reforms, and even unpopular economic measures, 
which generated polarization and paralysis when 
the PCI was in opposition to the government have 
recently been enacted with Communist support. 
Each issue that can be resolved now lightens the 
load that future governments, whatever their make- 
up, will have to bear. The present situation also 
serves DC interests politically because, in the short 
run, it sets the PCI in opposition to the positions of 
likely constituents it would otherwise be rallying 
against the DC. Some of the most important reforms 
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pending in parliament, such as those concerning 
pensions, the school system, and the universities, 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to push through 
with the PCI on the other side of the barricades. 
While the PCI cannot fully control the unions and 
the students, it can at least minimize their potential 
for disruption. 

The irony of the current situation has not eluded 
the Communists. They know that their presence at 
the threshold of power has eroded their credibility 
as a party of efficiency and change. Even their great- 
est successess—such as their sweep into power at 
the local government level in 1975—seem to ac- 
quire a bitter edge as time passes. The Communists 
inherited the worst problems from their predecessors, 
but in the local elections of 1980 they will bear the 
onus of the incumbent in a majority of important 
cities and regions. In response to the danger implic- 
it in this situation, the party has hardened its posture 
on all fronts throughout 1978. Yet the numerous 
constraints which act on the PCI have limited the 
result to date to a shift more in tone and style than 
in substance. The party’s tougher stance will no 
doubt help Berlinguer keep debate at the upcom- 
ing 15th National Congress within manageable 
bounds on many issues. But it cannot resolve, and 
it may even exacerbate, the basic dilemmas of the 
party’s domestic strategy. The time-worn slogans 
and symbols which worked in the recent past may 
well leave many supporters indifferent or uncon- 
vinced in the near future. This is what the PCI found 
repeatedly when it tried to orient new voters with old 


tactics in the 1978 electoral contests described at 
the outset. Increasingly, the new Communist elec- 
torate may have to be persuaded by results. 

If this is true, then the only course by which the 
PCI might maintain the allegiance both of a more 
ideological membership and of a more pragmatic 
electorate would be not simply to adopt a tougher 
posture but to assume one which can “deliver the 
goods,” i.e., one that will achieve concrete reforms. 
Although rational decision-making models are of- 
ten inapplicable to the Italian scene, the implica- 
tions here are that a continuation of the present 
impasse could well put the greatest pressure for 
some dramatic action on the PCI rather than on the 
DC or the Socialists. Events such as continued DC 
refusal to make meaningful concessions on impor- 
tant reforms could force the Communists to see their 
choice in stark terms: erosion or the maintenance 
of integrity and dignity. To opt for the latter would 
precipitate a serious crisis and almost certainly na- 
tional elections as well. Elections are something 
the PCI would very much like to avoid, but not at 
any price. The Communists’ short-term fortunes, 
as well as their long-term strategy, almost certainly 
rest on their ability to extricate themselves from 
the present impasse. In calmer times, all of Italy’s 
parties might have been willing to await the results of 
the elections to the European Parliament slated for 
1979 and the Italian local elections slated for 1980 
before making major decisions. But with the situa- 
tion as it currently stands, and with pressures build- 
ing, 1980 seems a very long way off. 
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SOVIET POLICIES in the Middle 
East have drawn increasing atten- 
tion from Western scholars, diplo- 
mats, and policymakers ever 
since World War II. The Arab- 


Israeli conflict and the revolu- 
tionary changes occurring in the 
area beginning with the 1950’s 
intensified Soviet involvement in 
Middle Eastern politics, and the 
October war of 1973 brought the 
USSR and the US close to a con- 
frontation. The six books reviewed 
here, while varying in length, 
detail, and emphasis, all try to 
describe, clarify, and analyze 
Soviet policies in this area noted 
for its strategic importance and 
endemic political ferment. 

Héléne Carrére d’Encausse’s 
lucid and well organized book is 
probably the most comprehensive 
in its analysis of the underlying 
principles and main thrusts of 
Soviet policy. It reviews historical 
trends in Russian policy, the ideo- 
logical foundations of Soviet 
policy since the revolution, and 
the USSR’s actual policies and 
actions in the Middle East. 

R. D. McLaurin’s study of So- 
viet policy in the region was writ- 
ten under contract for the Office 
of the US Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (International Security 
Affairs). In contrast to Carrére 
d’Encausse’s historical treatment, 
this volume is par excellence 
topical in organization: the author 
discusses in order Soviet objec- 
tives in the Middle East; con- 
Straints (domestic and interna- 
tional) on Soviet policy there; and 
the political, economic, military, 
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and cultural dimensions of So- 
viet activities. The book is written 
clearly, with a certain penchant 
for economy in words. To some 
extent it reflects the typical pre- 
occupation of its official sponsors 
with issues, problems, and pos- 
sible solutions: each neatly de- 
lineated section inclines the reader 
to ask almost instinctively, “What’s 
the bottom line?” 

Alvin Rubinstein’s volume fo- 
cuses on the special relationship 
that developed between the USSR 
and Egypt after 1967. It probes 
the somewhat mystifying matter 
of influence: who gained influence 
over whom, and if influence was 
gained, what was its extent, and 
what were its manifestations? To 
answer these questions, Profes- 
sor Rubinstein subjects the tur- 
bulent decade after the June war 
of 1967 to careful scrutiny, thus 
providing the reader with a very 
well documented and most detailed 
analysis of Soviet and Egyptian 
behavior during that period. The 
vicissitudes of the abruptly chang- 
ing Soviet-Egyptian relationship— 
from the height of massive arms 
deliveries and the friendship 
treaty of 1971 to the 1972 expul- 
sion of Soviet experts and Anwar 
Sadat’s turn toward Washington— 
are described and analyzed ina 
vivid manner. 

Rubinstein also devotes atten- 
tion to the methodological prob- 
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lems inherent in this kind of re- 
search and directs some caustic 
remarks at such quantitative 
techniques as studying UN voting 
Statistics and the frequency of 
mutual visits. In his study, ‘‘strict 
quantitative content analysis was 
not applied to the joint communi- 
ques and [individual] editorials 
[of the USSR and Egypt] because 
preliminary research revealed 
that this technique did not yield 
any additional substantive in- 
sights into the influence rela- 
tionship itself” (p. xix). Instead, 
Rubinstein deliberately used 
“thematic content analysis,” or— 
in plain English—applied common 
sense and logic rather than largely 
irrelevant mathematical formulas. 

Galia Golan’s book has an even 
narrower frame of reference than 
the Rubinstein volume, focusing 
on the October war of 1973 (the 
Yom Kippur or the Ramadan war, 
depending on the reader’s pref- 
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erence). The author, an Israeli 
scholar at the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, has produced a work 
commendable in terms both of 
its exceptionally detailed and thor- 
ough documentation and of its 
detachment—remarkable for one 
identified with one of the parties 
to the war and standing so close 
to the scene of the action. Only 
occasionally can the reader de- 
tect the author’s national identity, 
and hence preferences. She 
refers, for example, to the Pales- 
tinian fedayeen as “terrorists.” 
(True enough, the fedayeen have 
often perpetrated acts of individ- 
ual and group terror, but their 
Israeli adversaries have also car- 
ried out acts of terror and counter- 
terror. Both sides claim special 
patriotic motivation for their deeds.) 
It is likewise to the author’s credit 
that despite the mass of detail she 
provides, she does not lose sight 
of broader, more fundamental 
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questions relating to Soviet objec- 
tives and priorities. 

A. Yodfat and M. Abir’s short 
Study concentrates on an issue 
that has emerged more recently in 
the region’s politics—the security 
of the Persian Gulf. The title of the 
work itself harks back to the Nazi- 
Soviet agreement of 1940, in which 
Molotov defined ‘‘the area south 
of Batum and Baku in the gen- 
eral direction of the Persian Gulf 
...as the center of aspirations 
of the Soviet Union.’! The authors 
argue that a power vacuum arose 
in the Gulf area as a result of the 
British withdrawal in 1971 and 
that the USSR, directly or by proxy 
(especially through Iraq), has 
been trying to fill it. Casting a 
glance at the expanded periphery 
of the southeastern Arabian pen- 
insula, the authors find Marxist 
south Yemen—a poor but militant 
State—playing the role of the 
Middle Eastern “Cuba.” They al- 
so point to the big powers’ rivalry 
in the Indian Ocean as an exten- 
sion of Persian Gulf concerns and 
suggest its linkage with the situ- 
ation in the Horn of Africa, where 
(at the time they wrote their study) 
the Soviet Union possessed a 
seemingly strong foothold (bol- 
stered by a bilateral treaty) in 
Somalia. 

In the final volume examined 
here, The Economics and Peoli- 
tics of the Middle East, only the 
section by Abraham S. Becker, 
“The Superpowers in the Arab- 
Israeli Conflict, 1970-1973,” is 
directly relevant to our focus. (The 
other authors—Bent Hansen and 
Malcolm H. Kerr—deal respec- 
tively with economic and broader 
political issues in the area.) Beck- 
er’s crisply formulated analysis 


1. Nazi-Soviet Relations. 1939-41: Documents 
from the Archives of the German Foreign 
Office, Washington, DC, Department of State, 
1948, p. 257. 


concentrates on major issues and 
trends rather than “drowning” the 
reader in a mass of detail. This 
contribution is especially valuable 
for its treatment of the crucial 
period 1970-73, i.e., broadly from 
the year of transition in Egyptian 
leadership (from Gamal Abdel 
Nasser to Sadat) to the year of 
the October war. 


FOR ALL THEIR differences, 
these books present a number of 
common themes. First, on the 
question of the USSR’s motivation 
and objectives, the authors gen- 
erally tend to attach more impor- 
tance to state interest as per- 
ceived by Soviet leaders than to 
ideology. Héléne Carrére d’En- 
causse is perhaps most articulate 
in discussing the relative con- 
tributions to Soviet policy of tradi- 
tion, ideology, and state interest. 
She sees Soviet policies as a func- 
tion of all three factors. In partic- 
ular, she shows the evolution of 
Communist doctrine and strategy— 
both from an ideological stand- 
point and in terms of Soviet state 
interests—from the rigidly bipolar 
concerns of the Stalin-Zhdanov 
era to Khrushchevian and post- 
Krushchevian formulations stress- 
ing the importance of the Third 
World. 

Virtually all the authors agree 
that the main Soviet objective in 


the Middle East is to gain a stra- . 


tegic advantage over the United 
States in the region. Rubinstein 
is quite explicit on the matter. 
Galia Golan sees the Soviet Union 
as intent on establishing its polit- 
ical presence in the Middle East 
and on legitimizing that presence 
once established. Thus, the USSR 
desires to deal with those existing 
governments that are willing or 
anxious to cooperate with Mos- 
cow—which in turn means, Golan 
argues, that the ideologically 
motivated goal of establishing 
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Communist regimes in the area 
is only a remote, long-range ob- 
jective. McLaurin defines the So- 
viet objective somewhat more 
broadly—as denial to the West of 
the economic and geographic re- 
sources of the area. However, 
McLaurin, and similarly Yodfat 
and Abir, claim that due to an ex- 
pected shortfall in domestic So- 
viet oil supplies in the 1980's, 
the USSR is also motivated by the 
positive wish to secure control 
over some Middle Eastern oil for 
its own needs. 

These books also provide in- 
Sight into the means by which 
Moscow pursues its objectives. 
The Soviet Union is viewed as 
seeking to increase its political 
and military presence by pro- 
moting controlled tension in the 
area. It supports radical-revolu- 
tionary (but not necessarily Com- 
munist) regimes. It selectively 
Sponsors, or maintains liaison 
with, movements such as the 
Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO) and the Popular Front 
for Liberation of the Occupied 
Arab Gulf (PFLOAG). It supplies 
arms, military experts, and eco- 
nomic assistance to, and estab- 
lishes “cultural” links with, other 
countries in the region. It may 
establish a presence, as Carrére 
d’Encausse observes, with or 
without formal treaty arrange- 
ments. The USSR has concluded 
treaties of friendship at one time 
or another with Egypt, Iraq and 
Somalia. (Of course, these treaties 
proved of short duration in the 
cases of Egypt and Somalia.) With 
other countries—Syria, Algeria, 
Libya, Yemen, and South Ye- 
men—the Soviets have pursued 
and substantially achieved their 
objectives without the benefit of 
a formal treaty. 

Does this mean instability in 
the area serves Soviet objectives 
better than does stability? Golan 
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and McLaurin advance the thesis 
that as long as stability is achieved 
on Western terms, the Soviet 
Union will favor destabilization of 
region, but that if stability could 
be attained under Soviet spon- 
sorship (total or partial) and if, 
above all, the USSR were to ap- 
pear as a guarantor of such an 
order, then its policy would tilt 
toward the support of stability 
(Golan, p. 19; McLaurin, p. 27). 


THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 
is recognized by all the authors 
not only as the central issue in 
the international politics of the 
Middle East but also as the prin- 
cipal factor facilitating Soviet ad- 
vances in the area. Beyond this 
unanimity, however, it is possible 
to discern slightly differing nu- 
ances in analyses of this linkage. 
On the one hand, authors of Israeli 
nationality (Golan, Yodfat, and 
Abir) and certain others (Rubin- 
stein and Becker) tend to stop 
short of acknowledging that it is 
the alienation of the Arabs from 
the United States due to the lat- 
ter’s pro-Israeli stance that has 
provided the main opportunity for 
soviet penetration. For example, 
Becker asserts that, in contrast 
to the NATO countries, the Arab 
world displayed no strong pre- 
disposition to resist Soviet pene- 
tration. While partly true (at least 
insofar as the radical regimes 
were concerned), such a state- 
ment misses the causal link be- 
tween Arab receptivity to So- 
viet offers of support and the 
frustration of Arab endeavors to 
secure arms, economic aid, and 
an evenhanded approach from 
Washington. Carrére d’Encausse, 
by contrast, definitely points to 
Arab alienation from the West as 
the main factor facilitating the 
establishment and maintenance 
of a Soviet presence in the area. 
Moreover, McLaurin reminds us 
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that the USSR itself was not al- 
ways that welcome in Arab circles. 
Through its vote for partition of 
Palestine in 1947 and its sale of 
arms to Israel in 1948 (during 
the war of independence), the 
USSR established a working rela- 
tionship with the newly founded 
Israeli state, to which the Soviet 
Union was the first to extend de 
jure recognition. At the time, 
then, there was nothing inherently 
pro-Soviet or anti-American in 
Arab attitudes. The postwar pro- 
cess of decolonization in the Mid- 
dle East combined with growing 
US identification with Israel to 
bring about a change in Arab atti- 
tudes toward the West, a change 
which Moscow was quick to turn 
to its own advantage. 

An important part in this proc- 
ess was played by the Arab-lsrae- 
li wars of 1967 and 1973, to which 
our authors pay much, if not the 
bulk, of their attention. Both wars 
provided an opportunity for close 
interaction between Moscow and 
the revolutionary “frontline” Arab 
states. However, from the authors’ 
accounts it is not too easy to con- 
clude the degree to which the So- 
viet Union actually contributed to 
the onset of these wars—whether 
through incitement, connivance, 
collusion, or provocation by means 
of purposeful misinformation. 
Short of opening the secret So- 
viet archives, the world will prob- 
ably have to settle for a variety of 
differing hypotheses supported 
by mere scraps of evidence. 

With regard to the benefits and 
costs to the Soviet Union of the 
June 1967 war, the evaluations 
of the authors vary greatly. Thus, 
Becker describes the June war as 
a defeat for Soviet policy, while 
Carrére d’Encausse calls it a vic- 
tory. Here again, as insome other 
instances, the individual author’s 
attitude toward the Arab-lsraeli 
conflict may perhaps provide 


some clue to the standards of 
assessment applied. There is 
some force of persuasion to the 
equation: Israel defeats Moscow’s 
Arab client states; hence, Moscow 
Suffers a defeat. On the other 
hand, even Becker follows up his 
initial “defeat of the Soviets” 
thesis by a statement that im- 
mediately subsequent to the war 
the Soviets established their mas- 
sive presence in the Arab world. 
The question, therefore, may be 
asked: what, in political terms, 
was more important—the actual 
military defeat of the Soviet-sup- 
plied Arab armies (undoubtedly 
damaging to the Soviet reputation 
in the area) or the aftermath of 
the war, during which intensified 
Arab frustration opened wide the 
gates to a renewed Soviet influx? 

As for the 1973 hostilities, an 
important consequence from the 
Soviet perspective was the Arab 
oil embargo, which was directed 
against the United States, Portu- 
gal (still under the rule of Mar- 
cello Caetano, successor to An- 
tonio de Oliveira Salazar), the Neth- 
erlands, South Africa, and Rhode- 
sia. While the authors tend to 
acknowledge that the embargo 
had an impact on the US, and in 
particular on its policy toward 
the Middle East, they are less than 
unanimous in evaluating the con- 
tribution of the embargo to im- 
mediate or long-term Soviet inter- 
ests. On the one hand, Yodfat and 
Abir say that the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) and the Organization of 
Arab Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OAPEC) in 1973-74 rendered 
a great service to Soviet interests. 
On the other hand, Galia Golan 
seems to-minimize the oil weap- 
on—maintaining that its effect is 
limited in time because, in some 
10 years, oil will decrease in im- 
portance as a source of energy. 
To this reviewer, Ms. Golan’s view 
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appears overly optimistic. Since 
1973, despite the discoveries in 
Alaska and the North Sea, imports 
of Middle Eastern oil to the West 
and Japan have grown, and inthe 
United States alone dependence 
on imported oil increased from 33 
percent of total demand in 1973- 
74 to some 45 percent in 1977.2 


SOVIET POLICY in the Middle 
East must not, of course, be ex- 
amined in a vacuum. At least 
some of the authors of the present 
volumes address themselves to 
the question of the significance 
of the region in overall Soviet glob- 
al interests. McLaurin claims that 
while the area’s resources are im- 
portant to the West, they are not 
SO important to the USSR, and 
hence that the Middle East at 
present is not vital to the Soviet 
Union. However, he warns that 
having once established a pres- 
ence in the area, the Soviet bu- 
reaucracy is loath to see itself dis- 
lodged and will thus tend to eval- 
uate the area as “vital.” Galia 
Golan expresses a similar idea, 
but phrases it differently: the Mid- 
dle East, she claims, is not a pri- 
ority area for the Soviets but plays 
a “crucial subsidiary role” and 
has the potential for being a “hot- 
bed” out of which superpower 
conflict might arise. Interest- 
ingly, Becker confronts this same 
question, although in an oblique 
way. He points out that the Soviets 
succeeded in persuading Amer- 
ican President Richard M. Nixon 
to acknowledge publicly that the 
Middle East is of vital concern for 
both the US and the Soviet Union. 

The whole discussion abou 
the importance of the Middle Eas 
in Soviet global calculations is in 
turn repeatedly linked by thes 
authors to the problem of détente. 































2. Exxon Co., USA, Energy Outlook, 
1978-1990, Houston, TX, May 1978, p. 16. 


Two ideas seem to emerge from 
these discussions. The first is 
that détente permitted the con- 
tainment of the 1973 war and the 
avoidance of superpower con- 
frontation. The second is that 
détente has always had its limita- 
tions, as suggested by Soviet pub- 
lic statements that did not abjure 
the continuity of either ideological 
warfare or Soviet support for na- 
tional liberation movements in 
the era of détente. 

This reviewer would look at mat- 
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ters somewhat differently and sug- 
gest that such restraint as the 
Soviet Union showed in both 1967 
and 1973 was not due to the rather 
artificial concept of détente but 
to sober Soviet evaluation of (1) 
the balance of world forces, (2) 
the USSR’s own limitations, and 
(3) the risks inherent in any ad- 
venturous military action—or 
more simply, to an unwillingness 
to be drawn into a global war at a 
time and place not of Moscow’s 
choice. 


ON BALANCE, it seems probable 
that the Soviet Union will continue 
to pay considerable attention to 
the Middle East, and that the 
region will therefore continue to 
loom as an area of possible super- 
power confrontation. The reviewed 
volumes are thus to be valued for 
their contribution to our under- 
standing of past Soviet concepts, 
policies, and behavior and the 
basis they provide for assessing 
future Soviet policy in this strategic 
area of the world. 
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THE EXISTENCE of Sino-Soviet 
conflict has produced ambiva- 
lent attitudes in North Korea. On 
the one hand, the Pyongyang 
leadership recognizes that this 
conflict provides North Korea 
with a measure of flexibility and a 
freedom of maneuver. On the 
other hand, it sees the lack of 
bloc unity as a reason to fear ma- 
nipulation by both the USSR and 
the People’s Republic of China 


(PRC) as well as a constraint on 
North Korea’s efforts to unify the 
Korean peninsula. under its aegis. 
Indeed, whenever North Korea 
has found itself closer to one side 
than to the other, it has suffered 
consequences. 

In light of the last considera- 
tion, Pyongyang since 1970 has 
been pursuing a policy of equidis- 
tance toward its big Communist 
neighbors, scrupulously avoid- 
ing comments critical of either. 
To be sure, the impression per- 
sists that North Korea’s relations 
with China are warmer than its 
relations with the Soviet Union, 
for North Korea clearly feels closer 
to the PRC emotionally and ideo- 
logically. Pyongyang, for example, 
notes with much appreciation 
China’s unswerving and ardent 
Support of its policies and es- 
pecially Peking’s explicit praise 
of and deference to President 
Kim lIl-song. At the same time, 
North Korea’s sense of solidarity 
with China is tempered by a pain- 
ful awareness of its own heavy 
dependence on the USSR for eco- 
nomic aid, the supply of sophis- 
ticated weapons, and diplomatic 
support. 

The books under review touch 
in various ways on North Korea’s 
tortuous path to independence 
and self-reliance and the com- 
plications and problems that 
such a course has entailed. Wayne 
Kiyosaki’s emphasis is, in his 
words, on “the role of the great 
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powers in shaping North Korea’s 


foreign policy,” and his interpre- 


tive essay sheds much light on 
Pyongyang’s handling of pres- 
sure from Moscow and Peking. 
Chin O. Chung provides an in- 
formative narrative of aspects of 
North Korea’s relations with the 
PRC and the Soviet Union and of 
its reactions to selected issues in 
dispute between the two Com- 
munist neighbors. While his vol- 
ume is essentially a chronological 
account of events, the interpre- 
tations sprinkled throughout 
represent a useful distillation 
and synthesis of the existing lit- 
erature on the subject. The Gins- 
burgs-Kim book is a chronicle of 
the highlights of North Korea’s 
diplomatic activities in general. 

Robert Simmons’ volume ex- 
plores the strains and discord 
among the Communist allies dur- 
ing the Korean war. In the course 
of this exploration, he develops 
the argument that factional polit- 
ical struggle in North Korea con- 
stituted an important element of 
the background of the war. Al- 
though some of his conclusions 
are admittedly speculative, his 
interpretations are thought-pro- 
voking. 

While the book edited by Wil- 
liam J. Barnds covers a broad 
range of topics, three essays in it 
bear directly or indirectly upon 
our concerns here. Donald Za- 
goria and Young Kun Kim look 
perceptively at North Korea’s 


relations with the major powers. 
Robert Scalapino presents a lucid 
and incisive analysis of North- 
South Korean relations and the 
unification policies of the two 
sides. Gregory Henderson makes 
a plea for a unified independent 
Korea. While he views a unified 
Korea with a four-power guar- 
antee of its neutrality and in- 
dependence as an ultimate ob- 
jective, he favors a gradualist 
solution, bestowing his blessing 
on intermediate measures, in- 
cluding those of the type South 
Korea has been advocating. Un- 
fortunately, it is not clear how he 
proposes to move the two sides 
in Korea—with the respective 
vested interest of ruling groups 
that are sustained by profoundly 
divergent ideological, political, 
economic, and social systems— 
to agree to intermediate mea- 
sures, let alone to travel the path 
to a unified Korea. No matter 
how intermediate, measures of 
any significance would neces- 
sarily have crucial implications 
for the distribution of power with- 
in each society as well as be- 
tween the two societies. 


AS THESE BOOKS attest, the in- 
teraction among the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK), 
the USSR, and China has be- 
come quite complex. It may be 
useful, therefore, to explore the 
dynamics of this interaction—es- 
pecially insofar as it affects the 
current situation on the Korean 
peninsula. 

The major foreign policy goals 
of North Korea are completion of 
the revolution in all of Korea and 
promotion of socialist construc- 
tion in Korea as a means of fur- 
thering the development of world 
revolution. (That these also look 
very much like domestic policy 
goals should not be surprising, 
for Pyongyang entertains no dis- 
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tinction between domestic and 
foreign policy objectives—the 
latter being viewed as instru- 
ments for implementing the for- 
mer.) North Korean foreign policy 
places highest priority on the 
dual task of realizing national 
reunification and completing the 
revolution on the Korean penin- 
sula. 

The twin aspects of this task, it 
is important to understand, are 
closely intertwined. A South Korean 
revolution and national reunifi- 
cation are prerequisites for the 
completion of an all-Korean rev- 
olution. To put things another 
way, revolution in the South and 
national reunification have the 
common purpose of advancing 
all-Korean revolution. As the North 
Koreans see things, revolution in 
the South and reunification both 
necessitate the withdrawal of Unit- 
ed States troops from Korea: A 
South Korean revolution involves 
not only a class struggle for a peo- 
ple’s democratic government but 
also national liberation from the 
United States. By the same token, 
the struggle for national reunifi- 
cation must take place through- 
out Korea under the aegis of the 
DPRK. 

The North Korean view is that 
the fulfillment of its objectives 
requires: (1) strengthening of the 
revolutionary power base in North 
Korea, (2) bolstering of revolu- 
tionary power in South Korea, 
and (3) securing increased inter- 
national support. In order to en- 
hance its national power through 
socialist construction, North 
Korea seeks to safeguard and 
Strengthen military, political, 
and economic ties with other 
socialist countries, especially 
the Soviet Union and China. It 
also believes that the develop- 
ment of economic ties with the 
Western nations would contribute 
to the attainment of this goal. To 





enhance the revolutionary po- 
tential in South Korea, Pyong- 
yang argues that “contradictions” 
between revolutionary forces 
and antirevolutionary elements 
must be intensified. More specif- 
ic, the political consciousness of 
the masses in South Korea must 
be awakened in order to advance 
struggle under the leadership of 
a Marxist-Leninist party, and a 
united front of workers, peasants, 
and other progressive patriotic 
forces such as youth, students, 
and intellectuals must be formed. 
To increase its solidarity with in- 
ternational forces, North Korea 
believes it must (1) deepen its 
ties with socialist countries and 
Third World countries; (2) es- 
tablish diplomatic relations with 
the countries with which South 
Korea maintains relations and, if 
possible, cut off South Korea’s 
ties with these nations; (3) fore- 
Stall South Korea’s effort to de- 
velop links with socialist coun- 
tries; (4) seek membership and 
participation in all types of inter- 
national organizations; and (5) 
capture the allegiance of over- 
seas Korean residents and mobilize 
them for its cause. 


AS FOR THE USSR, Moscow be- 
lieves that it is in the Soviet na- 
tional interest to prevent the es- 
tablishment of hegemonic influ- 
ence in East Asia by other powers. 
This general conception under- 
lies, and fundamentally shapes, 
Soviet policy toward Korea. 

At a more concrete level, Soviet 
policy toward Korea seems to re- 
flect the following premises: 

(1) No development in or around 
Korea should be allowed to bring 
about a major deterioration in 
Soviet-US relations which might 
adversely affect Soviet interests 
elsewhere. In particular, a severe 
confrontation carrying the risk of 
military action should be avoided. 
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While a US presence in South 
Korea is not desirable in either 
the medium or long run, this pres- 
ence is not detrimental to Soviet 
interests in the short run. In a 
sense, moreover, the American 
military presence provides le- 
verage vis-a-vis North Korea. 
(2) The course of Japan’s do- 
mestic or foreign policies should 
not be affected in a way injurious 
to Soviet interests. In Moscow's 
eyes, it would be prudent not to 
encourage or provide a pretext 
for Japan to increase her mili- 
tary capabilities sharply, and es- 
pecially to develop nuclear weap- 
ons. Nor should Japan be stimu- 
lated to move toward closer align- 
ment with China or to undertake 
more intimate defense cooperation 
with the US. Finally, Japan’s eco- 
nomic cooperation with the Soviet 
Union should not be jeopardized. 
(3) No development regarding 
Korea should lend support to 
China’s anti-Soviet programs, 
domestic or foreign. More spe- 
cific, Chinese influence in Korea 
Should not be enhanced. Above 
all, Peking should not be allowed 
to establish predominant influ- 
ence over North Korea. From the 
Soviet standpoint, it is crucial 
that the government in North 
Korea remain friendly to the Soviet 
Union, for in the event of a mili- 
tary conflict with the PRC, North 
Korea would be of strategic im- 
portance. Soviet naval activities 
could be hampered by any hos- 
tile power that controlled Korea. 
A number of Western analysts, 
including several contributors to 
the volumes under review here, 
claim to see some indications that 
the Soviet Union may be contem- 
plating application of the Ger- 
man formula to the Korean penin- 
Sula. The evidence cited includes 
private comments of Soviet schol- 
ars and Soviet grants of entry 
visas for South Korean nationals 


to participate in international 
conferences held in the Soviet 
Union. 

While the Soviet Union may 
consider the North Korean for- 
mula for unification unrealistic 
and while Soviet analysts may 
accept the division of Korea as a 
fact and expect the division to 
continue for an indefinite period, 
it is important to point out that 
the Soviet government has never 
advocated a German formula. 
Nor has it made any serious diplo- 
matic effort to promote the formu- 
la in regard to Korea. Moscow re- 
mains unresponsive, for example, 
to a call for direct talks with South 
Korean governmental representa- 
tives. Thus, the Soviet Union ap- 
pears unlikely to support ápplica- 
tion of the German formula unless 
present circumstances concern- 
ing Korea alter radically. The most 
critical factor would probably be 
North Korea’s consent or acqui- 
escence to such a course. 

Whatever one’s judgment about 
the alleged Soviet inclination to 
adopt the German formula, it is 
not difficult to discern the exis- 
tence of powerful constraints on 
Soviet flexibility. One is North 
Korea's persistent admonitions. 
The Soviet government does not 
want to antagonize Pyongyang by 
taking actions which might under- 
mine North Korea’s position on a 
matter the latter considers vital. 

Another constraint is the PRC, 
which would undoubtedly seek 
to exploit the situation to the 
USSR’s disadvantage by accusing 
it of “betrayal.” Moscow is highly 
sensitive to North Korea’s ties with 
the Chinese and feels inhibited 
from taking actions that might 
result in increased intimacy be- 
tween these two countries. 

A final constraint is Soviet per- 
ceptions of US intentions toward 
Korea: notably, the degree of US 
Support for South Korea and Amer- 
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ica’s evolving relations with North 
Korea. Here the troop withdrawal 
issue weighs heavily. The initial 
announcement in the spring of 
1977 of President Jimmy Carter’s 
decision to pull out American 
ground forces apparently came 
as a Surprise to Soviet analysts.’ 
Despite Carter’s campaign prom- 
ises, they seem to have believed 
that the international ramifica- 
tions involved would prevent any 
new administration from signif- 
icantly reducing US forces, at 
least without a quid pro quo. More- 
over, they found it incompre- 
hensible that the US would uni- 
laterally give up the powerful 
leverage it enjoys with respect to 
both Koreas and to other powers 
because of its military presence. 
For these reasons, they have 
remained skeptical that the Carter 
Administration would actually 
implement the force withdrawal 
plan as initially announced, and 
they have argued that if the US 
does so, it would not carry out 
withdrawal in such a manner as 
to jeopardize South Korea’s secu- 
rity or to bring about a disequilib- 
rium in the balance of power in 
the region. At the same time, 
what Moscow sees as instability 
and uncertainty in US policy to- 
ward South Korea during the past 
several years has contributed to 
Soviet caution in considering the 
German formula. Paradoxically, 
the following proposition general- 
ly appears to hold: the greater 
the perceived degree and steadi- 
ness of American support for 
South Korea, the easier it would 
be for the Soviet Union to pursue 
a policy of improving relations 
with South Korea. (Only a per- 
ception that US abandonment of 
South Korea was imminent might 
provide the Soviet Union with 


1. This judgment is based on private 
conversations with Soviet specialists. 


more incentive to enter into nego- 
tiations with South Korea and to 
establish its presence in South 
Korea.) 

The Soviet government's cau- 
tion or “inflexibility,” however, is 
not merely the product of these 
various constraints. It derives at 
least as much, and probably more, 
from the fact that Moscow per- 
ceives no clear advantages that 
would accrue from behaving other- 
wise and that would offset the 
possible disadvantages entailed. 

Under what circumstances 
might the Soviet position change? 
The following developments would 
appear conducive to a change: 

(1) Significant improvement in 
the relations between the two 
Koreas. This might involve the 
conclusion of a nonaggression or 
renunciation-of-force agreement, 
or simultaneous entry of two Ko- 
reas into the United Nations. 

(2) North Korea’s estrange- 
ment from the Soviet Union and 
a subsequent strengthening of 
the North Korea-China entente. 

(3) Significant movement in 
the relations between the US and 
North Korea. However, such move- 
ment would have to be of the sort 
that would not lead the Soviet 
Union to believe that the US was 
Significantly diminishing its sup- 
port for, or attempting to isolate, 
South Korea. 

(4) Fundamental rupture of 
the relations between the US 
and South Korea, with a corre- 
sponding significant loss of US 
influence in South Korea. 

None of these circumstances 
is likely to arise in the near future. 
In the short run, therefore, the 
Soviet government will probably 
continue to back North Korea’s 
unification policies. Whatever 
Soviet analysts may say in private 
conversations, the Soviet’s govern- 
ment’s public stance effectively 
sets the limits of permissible 
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Soviet actions. 

However, while Moscow is un- 
Shakably determined to ensure 
the survival of North Korea as an 
independent socialist country, 
the Soviet Union also has a major 
Stake in preventing a war in Korea. 
Consequently, the Soviet Union 
is likely, in the short term at least, 
to seek a relaxation of tension 
and, above all, tranquility on the 
Korean peninsula. 

It should be stressed, nonethe- 
less, that this Soviet position is 
not immutable. The assumption 
that the Soviet Union will be both 
willing and able to restrain North 
Korea, which this reviewer takes 
to be an important part of the 
Carter Administration’s rationale 
for its troop withdrawal decision, 
may not remain valid over the 
long haul. 


ACCORDING TO many Western 
Specialists, China’s policy to- 
ward Korea has several compo- 
nents. China tends to regard North 
Korea as part of its rightful sphere 
of influence and to attach con- 
Siderable strategic importance to 
it. Furthermore, China recognizes 
that its claim to identification 
with the Third World is strength- 
ened by firm support from North 
Korea, an Asian state. But as 
Peking sees things, the first prior- 
ity of Chinese foreign policy is to 
contain Soviet influence in Asia, 
and for this purpose China must 
exploit the existence of parallel 
interests with the US and Japan. 
By developing a friendly relation- 
Ship with the powerful US, China 
can obtain a counterweight to 
Soviet expansionism as well as 
facilitate the deepening of its ties 
with Japan and other Western 
countries and ensure US cooper- 
ation in the matter of Taiwan. To 
the Chinese leadership, then, a 
war in Korea is highly undesir- 
able. Not only would it result in 
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greater North Korean depend- 
ence on the Soviet Union and a 
consequent increase in Soviet 
influence, but it would also bring 
about a confrontation between 
China on one hand and the US 
and Japan on the other, with nu- 
merous adverse effects for China 
in the political, economic, and 
Strategic spheres. For example, 
it might provide a powerful in- 
ducement for Japan to rearm. 
Thus, a US military presence in 
South Korea may not be without 
some merit from the Chinese 
Standpoint, for it keeps South 
Korea from initiating military ac- 
tion against North Korea, thereby 
providing China with greater poli- 
tical leverage vis-a-vis North Korea 
than Peking might otherwise en- 
joy. China’s dilemma, as Zagoria 
puts it, is to what extent she can 
oppose a US military presence 
without undermining America’s 
credibility as a countervailing 
power in Asia. 

These interpretations are plausi- 
ble and persuasive. Indeed, some 
visitors to the PRC during recent 
years have come away with im- 
pressions that tend to reinforce 
them. Nevertheless, such views 
and judgments remain largely 
Speculative in nature. What is 
unmistakably clear is that China 
has consistently expressed vocal 
public endorsement of North 
Korean policies, including a call 
for complete withdrawal of US 
forces from Korea. For the Chinese, 
Support of North Korea’s unifica- 
tion policy is a matter of principle. 
After all, China, which still seeks 
to win control of Taiwan, can 
hardly rebuke North Korea for 
the latter’s insistence on one uni- 
fied Korea. Moreover, racial, cul- 
tural, and ideological affinity, 
whether real or imagined, en- 
hances the solidarity the PRC 
feels with North Korea in its strug- 
gle for South Korea’s liberation. 
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To sum up, North Korea re- 
gards its relations with its two 
Communist neighbors as of cru- 
cial importance to the realiza- 
tion of its national objectives of 
Strengthening its own revolu- 


tionary power base and harness- 
ing international revolutionary 
power to its cause. Given the 
nature of Soviet and Chinese in- 
terests, however, it would be fool- 
ish for Pyongyang to take for 


granted a compatibility of Soviet 
and Chinese policies with North 
Korea’s objectives. North Korea 
may expect, and is presumably 
aware, that the road ahead will 
continue to be tortuous. 
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THE STORY of Fidel Castro in Cuba 
has become a modern fairy tale, 
exciting curiosity and imagination 
the world over. Although Castro 
was once described as a 20th- 
century Robin Hood, Cuba’s econ- 


omy has such great limitations 
that he now seems better cast as 
Cinderella. The United States 
emerged as a kind of wicked Step- 
mother in this tale, while the So- 
viet Union assumed the unac- 
customed role of Prince Charming. 
In 1960, Castro joined the USSR 
in what became a solid union, 
although the pair did not “live 
happily ever after.” 

Proud and strong-willed from 
the beginning, Castro strayed from 
Soviet orthodoxy in both his do- 
mestic and foreign policies. Ten- 
sions between the two partners 
reached a peak in 1968 in the 
wake of the collapse of the na- 
tional liberation movements that 
Castro had fostered in Bolivia and 
elsewhere. The USSR held back 
Castro’s oil allowance as a protest 
against his disorderly housekeep- 
ing and his obsession with Cuba’s 
producing 10 million tons of sugar 
a year by 1970. 

In these quarrels, the Soviet 
Union was meticulously discreet 
in public about its Cuban partner. 
However, Castro, in fits of temper 
Or pique, occasionally let slip clues 
about tiffs with the USSR. Only 
recently have both partners main- 
tained a consistent decorum. 

For many years, Castro was 
forced to remain cooped up at 
home. While this situation stemmed 
mainly from the punitive sanctions 
of the United States, Castro may 
have welcomed the privacy that 
the isolation afforded him, for it 
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gave him time to establish his au- 
thority in his own ménage. More- 
over, he may have been afraid to 
expose his troubled household to 
the temptations of the wider world. 
Castro’s isolation also suited his 
Soviet partner well, for it precluded 
tests of the union against richer 
and more powerful rivals. 

Now, however, this marriage 
has successfully weathered the 
initial stages of courtship, adjust- 
ment, and consolidation. Both 
partners have achieved their major 
objectives in the relationship and 
feel secure with one another. One 
result is that Castro has been 
emerging more and more from 
his Caribbean domicile. This is 
not to say that the parties are 
headed toward divorce. Quite the 
contrary. Now that the relation- 
ship is on a firmer footing, Cuba 
and the USSR appear to have 
much to gain from a more open 
marriage. 


SOVIET-CUBAN relations are the 
main theme of three of the books 
reviewed in this essay and of sev- 
eral chapters of the fourth, 
Bender’s The Politics of Hostility. 
These four books were written by 
scholars in international relations 
with different national perspec- 
tives. Blanca Torres from the Co- 
legio de México and Jacques 
Levesque from the University of 
Montreal come from countries 
that, like Cuba, have enjoyed the 
advantages and suffered the dis- 
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advantages of being a close neigh- 
bor of the United States. James D. 
Theberge, formerly a staff member 
of the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies of George- 
town University and the author of 
Part Two of Russia in the Carib- 
bean, later ambassador to Nica- 
ragua in the Nixon and Ford Ad- 
ministrations, emphasizes “secu- 
rity” perspectives so often as- 
sociated with US government 
policies. Lynn Darrell Bender 
writes from the Inter-American 
University in San German, Puerto 
Rico. 

All the volumes are serious and 
richly documented contributions 
to understanding Soviet interests 
in Cuba, especially how these 
relate to continued rapproche- 
ment between the United States 
and Cuba in the wake of each coun- 
try’s establishment of an “‘inter- 
est section” in the capital of the 
other in September 1977. Key 
issues include (1) the extent of 
Cuban dependence on or inde- 
pendence of the Soviet Union, 
(2) the military-strategic signifi- 
cance of the Soviet presence in 
Cuba, and (3) the Soviet position 
on US-Cuban rapprochement. 
The analyses of the authors are 
distinguished more by agreement 
than disagreement. 

Not surprisingly, all concur that 
Cuba has been extremely depen- 
dent in an economic and military 
sense on the USSR. None, how- 
ever, maintains that Soviet sup- 
port for the economy and the 
armed forces has made Cuba 
politically or ideologically sub- 
servient. In fact, Blanca Torres’ 
main theme is that Castro was 
able, in spite of Cuba’s economic 
and military dependence, to main- 
tain fairly great political and ideo- 
logical independence in the 1959- 
68 period (p. 127). To support her 
position, Torres points to Cuba’s 
approaches to countries of the 


Third World, its attempts to be- 
come the leader of revolutionary 
movements in Latin America, and 
its efforts to remain neutral in the 
Sino-Soviet conflict. 

Torres characterizes the Sovi- 
et relationship with Cuba as dif- 
ficult and costly—considerations 
which help to explain why the 
USSR has not moved aggressively 
to establish similar relationships 
with other Latin American revolu- 
tionary movements. Furthermore, 
she contends that the Soviet Union 
has had national interests—i.e., 
raising domestic living standards 
and reducing tensions with the 
United States—which have con- 
flicted with heavy Soviet subsidy 
of the Cuban economy and US- 
Soviet rivalry over Cuba. Indeed, 
Torres goes further. She claims 
that the Cuban case indicates 
that the Soviet Union is prepared 
to grant greater political freedom 
and independence to those so- 
Cialist countries which are not 
vital to its security and that So- 
viet leaders have never been able 
to control Communist move- 
ments—such as the Yugoslav, 
Chinese, and Cuban—which 
achieved power essentially on 
their own. 

Jacques Lévesque reaches 
Similar conclusions. He argues 
that “the errors committed by 
Cuba in her economic develop- 
ment strategy and Soviet flexibil- 
ity in accepting them in spite of 
disagreements have had positive 
results. Through her own errors, 
Cuba has established her own 
experience. .. .her present orien- 
tation is a result of this experience 
and not of a model imposed from 
abroad” (p. 208). 

Although in the 1960’s the con- 
flicts between Cuba and the USSR 
were so well known that those who 
described Castro as a Soviet pup- 
pet were not convincing, in the 
1970’s, when Cuban and Soviet 
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policies began to coincide in many 
different respects, the extent of 
Cuban autonomy became less 
clear. Lévesque interprets the 
changes in Cuban policy in the 
1970’s toward conformity with the 
Soviet line as consonant with 
Cuban economic and security 
needs, i.e., as the result more of 
a convergence of interests than 
of Soviet pressure. 

By contrast, the two American 
authors, Bender and Theberge, 
put more stress on Soviet influence 
in Cuba as opposed to the exer- 
cise of Cuban autonomy. Bender, 
for example, writes that although 
“the extent to which Cuba’s poli- 
cies are today dictated by the So- 
viet Union cannot be conclusively 
established. . . Castro could well 
end up falling into the trap he has 
so far successfully eluded [re- 
viewer's emphasis]—that of al- 
most total dependence upon the 
Soviet Union and the loss of the 
cherished Cuban independence” 
(pp. 55-56). At the same time, 
Bender does not suggest that 
Castro has yet fallen into that 
trap. Theberge maintains that by 
the early 1970’s Soviet efforts to 
gain control over Castro’s revolu- 
tionary adventures and foreign 
policy had been largely success- 
ful. Indeed, Theberge argues, 
‘Castro was compelled to bow to 
the Russian pressures and to sign 
a secret agreement binding him- 
Self to support the Soviet line,” 
although Theberge provides no 
further details (p. 54). Elsewhere, 
Theberge describes Cuba as 
tending to be transformed “into 
an increasingly reliable instru- 
ment of Soviet policy in the West- 
ern hemisphere” (p. 123). Never- 
theless, even Theberge indicates 
that ‘‘Cuba’s Fidelista party” is 
“one of the few Communist parties 
in Latin America that follows a line 
independent of Moscow and 
Peking” (p. 36). 


In my opinion, there is no de- 
nying that Soviet influence in 
Cuba is great, but a convergence 
of interests accounts better for 
Cuban behavior than does Soviet 
pressure. This convergence of 
interests has applied particularly 
to Cuba’s relations with other 
Latin American governments. 
Castro has terminated his sup- 
port for many guerrilla movements 
in the area and moved toward 
friendly relations with incumbent 
governments which take an “‘anti- 
imperialist” stance, such as the 
military government that seized 
power in Peru in 1968. While 
such moves have tended to par- 
allel Soviet policies, they have 
essentially reflected Cuban inter- 
ests rather than Soviet pressures. 
Cuban support for guerrilla move- 
ments had failed everywhere— 
most notably, in the venture that 
resulted in Ché Guevara’s death 
in Bolivia in 1967. Consequently, 
rapprochement with “anti-impe- 
rialist’’ governments was more 
promising than support for guer- 
rilla warfare. 

Cuba’s efforts to resume rela- 
tions with incumbent govern- 
ments in the Americas, including 
ultimately that of the United States, 
also have seemed to accord with 
Cuba’s economic interests. The 
outcome of Castro’s economic 
experiments in the 1960’s, which 
caused the USSR such concern, 
tended to prove the USSR right— 
namely, that tested approaches 
Such as those embodied in the 
Soviet model should receive a fair 
trial and that Cuba should try to 
emerge from her isolation in the 
hemisphere and reestablish eco- 
nomic and political ties with her 
neighbors. 

Convergence of interests even 
appears to offer a better explana- 
tion of Cuban policies in Africa 
since 1975 than does Soviet pres- 
sure. After the mid-1960’s, when 
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Cuba was at the forefront of the 
world revolutionary movement as 
the host of the Tricontinental 
Conference, Cuba established its 
own ties with African leaders— 
most particularly, those in the 
Portuguese colonies. And Cuba, 
even more than the USSR, has 
been committed to national libera- 
tion movements around the world. 
That is why the frequently heard 
description of Cuban troops in 
Angola and Ethopia as mercenaries 
or Soviet “proxies” exaggerates 
Soviet power and _ underrates 
Cuba’s own initiative and com- 
mitment in Africa. 


ON THE SECOND ISSUE, the sig- 
nificance of the current Soviet 
military presence in Cuba, only 
three of the volumes under review 
are pertinent, for Torres does not 
cover the post-1969 period, when 
visits to Cuba by Soviet subma- 
rines, surface ships, and aircraft 
became more frequent. Levesque 
devotes relatively little attention 
to Soviet military relations with 
Cuba. Generally speaking, he 
doubts that the Soviet Union's 
main international objective is the 
establishment of “world military 
hegemony.” In any case, he be- 
lieves that in Latin America the 
USSR—and presumably the same 
would hold true for Cuba—seeks 
primarily to bring about changes 
in regimes in the region rather 
than to gain “direct military ad- 
vantage” (p. 213). Although 
Bender devotes more space to 
Soviet military initiatives in the 
Caribbean than Lévesque does, 
he doubts that “even a sustained 
Soviet naval presence in this area 
will. . . change the overall strategic 
balance” (p. 61). Not unexpect- 
edly, it is Theberge who gives 
greatest emphasis to military stra- 
tegic matters, but it is also he 
who is most explicit that the So- 
viet military presence in the Car- 
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ibbean poses greater political 
and psychological than military- 
strategic “threats.” He main- 
tains, for example, that: 


The presence of Soviet strategic 
or conventional forces in the Car- 
ibbean would not alter the mili- 
tary balance or confer important 
military advantages on the Soviet 
Union in the event of general 
war. ...I/t could have strongly 
unfavorable political and psy- 
chological repercussions on the 
US position in the Hemisphere 
and help to erode US prestige 
and credibility elsewhere in the 
world. (p. 135) 


All three analysts, of course, 
were writing before the recent So- 
viet shipment of MIG-23’s to Cuba. 
However, the information that 
has emerged to date about the 
precise characteristics of the air- 
planes supplied does not suggest 
that this development would have 
altered their basic judgments. 

With regard to the third issue, 
the Soviet position on US-Cuban 
rapprochement, the same three 
authors present similar views, but 
with different emphases. What 
may be most significant is that 
none of them indicates overt So- 
viet opposition to such rapproche- 
ment. Levesque is most reserved 
on the issue, noting simply that 
the Soviet Union, like Cuba, wants 
the latter to be able to trade with 
its natural trading partners for 
Several products and that such 
a situation would provide impor- 
tant economic benefits for both 
countries (p. 207). Bender be- 
lieves that there is little the USSR 
could do to prevent Castro from 
taking the initiative in seeking to 
improve relations with the United 
States. In a positive sense, he 
maintains that there are strong 
indications that the Soviet Union 
would welcome the end of Cuba's 
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political and economic isolation 
and any consequent lessening of 
the economic burden that sup- 
porting the Castro government 
entails (p. 78). Theberge goes even 
further and asserts that “the So- 
viet Union is exerting its influence 
on Cuba tọ break out of its diplo- 
matic and economic isolation and 
to arrive at an accommodation 
with the United States” (p. 125). 
He attributes this effort to Mos- 
cow’s desire to reduce the eco- 
nomic burden that Cuba poses 
and to foster peaceful coexistence, 
but he does not actually show how 
and when Moscow may have 
pressed these views on Cuba. 


TO SUM UP there is much agree- 
ment among the authors on sev- 
eral fundamental points. First, 
Cuba appears to have consider- 
able freedom of decision with 
respect to its domestic and foreign 
policies despite its grave depen- 
dence on the Soviet economy and 
on Soviet military hardware. Just 
how much is probably impossible 
to measure quantitatively. Certain- 
ly, Cuba makes compromises with 
the USSR regularly. Yet it should 
be kept in mind that the capacity 
of Soviet sanctions to secure Cu- 
ban compliance has limits. Eco- 
nomic pressure is the main instru- 
ment at Moscow’s disposal, and 
too much pressure of this sort 
could prove self-defeating. In 
other words, it could put in jeop- 
ardy what the USSR has invested 
to make Cuba a viable Marxist- 
Leninist society. That Moscow is 
unlikely to do. Thus, a Cuban 
decision to be recalcitrant con- 
fronts Soviet leaders with what 
may be an unsolvable dilemma. 
As the US has learned, client 
States often can call the tune. 
second, none of the authors 
considers the Soviet military pres- 
ence in Cuba as Strategically sig- 
nificant in the sense that it alters 


the global balance. Although all 
would attribute some political sig- 
nificance to that presence, they 
differ on how much. This reviewer 
believes that as long as Moscow 
does not violate the main lines of 
the agreement it reached with 
Washington during the Cuban 
missile crisis of 1962, the polit- 
ical significance of Soviet military 
visits will be limited. 

Third, none of the authors points 
to Soviet opposition to a US-Cu- 
ban rapprochement, and most 
believe the USSR probably favors 
it. Surely the Soviet Union would 
find it politically awkward to op- 
pose such a rapprochement open- 
ly. Moreover, it seems probable 
that the Soviet Union has more to 
gain in the near future by going 
along. Since Castro is firmly es- 
tablished in Cuba and the Cuban- 
Soviet tie is strong, Cuba’s rap- 
prochement with the United States 
would not pose important political 
or strategic disadvantages for the 
USSR, and it could prove benefi- 
cial economically insofar as it 
would enable the Cuban economy 
to become more viable and hence 
less dependent on Soviet aid. But 
this speculation deserves more 
extended discussion than is pos- 
sible here. 

These three conclusions bear 
upon Cuba’s growing openness to 
the non-Communist world and 
most particularly to the nations 
of the Western hemisphere. Cur- 
rently, the main obstacle to Cuba’s 
complete emergence from isola- 
tion, which entails resumption of 
economic and diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States, is 
Cuban military operations in 
Africa. Yet it is unlikely that the 
Cubans perceive themselves as 
soviet surrogates in Africa. In- 
deed, there is not much in the 
record to show that Cuba is simply 
a pawn or puppet of the USSR 
there. Since Cuba’s operations in 
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Africa are not under total Soviet 
control, Cuban forces probably 
will remain in Africa only as long 
as Havana believes their stay 
serves important Cuban interests. 

Furthermore, Cuban interests 
in the Western hemisphere ap- 
pear to lie in the direction of some 
reconciliation with non-Commu- 
nist governments. To begin with, 
Havana’s hostility to such gov- 
ernments in the past did not pro- 
duce tangible revolutionary re- 
sults. Second, cooperation rather 
than confrontation would enhance 
Cuba’s long-term security, par- 
ticularly in the absence of any 
formal Soviet guarantee of Cu- 
ba’s independence. (Cuba, it 
should be stressed, is not a mem- 
ber of the Warsaw Pact). Third, 
reconciliation would vastly im- 
prove the chances of making the 
Cuban economy viable and elim- 
inating its dependence on Soviet 
subsidies to cover its huge bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits. Cuba’s 
neighbors—and most particularly 
the United States, the Caribbean 
country’s natural economic part- 
ner—provide some of the best 
Opportunities for acquiring the 
markets, technology, and credit 
that the country needs to eventual- 


ly stand on its own feet. 
Thus, Cuban rapprochement 


with the United States now seems 
largely a matter of will. Cuba is 
not likely to find a secure place 
within the Western Hemisphere 
community until the serious prob- 
lems raised by its military opera- 
tions in Africa are resolved. And 
given the nature of Cuba’s sys- 
tem and political objectives, its 
relations with other governments 
in the area will probably continue 
to be uneasy. Nevertheless, move- 
ment by Havana toward reconcilia- 
tion with the United States holds 
out advantages as well as dis- 
advantages for both the Cuban 
and Soviet governments. 
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TSEZAR SOLODAR. Dikaya polyn’ 
(Wild Wormwood). Moscow, 
Sovetskaya Rossiya, 1977. 


VLADIMIR BEGUN. Vtorzheniye 
bez oruzhiya (Invasion Without 
Arms). Moscow, Molodaya 
gvardiya, 1977. 


V.I. KISELEV et al., Eds. 
Mezhdunarodnyy sionizm: istoriya 
i politika (International Zionism: 
History and Politics). Moscow, 
Nauka, 1977. 


A NEW HIGH in the Soviet anti- 
Zionist propaganda campaign 
which began a decade ago was 
reached in 1977 with the publica- 
tion in Moscow of three major 
monographs presenting Zionism 
as both the embodiment of evil 
and a profound threat to civiliza- 
tion. The size of the editions of 
the first two books and the pres- 
tige of the publisher of the third 
provide convincing evidence of 
the scope and high priority of the 
propaganda effort. Moreover, the 
contents of the books indicate 
that the campaign itself was 
founded upon overt anti-Semitic 
bigotry. 

The major theme of Dikaya 
polyn’, which was printed in an 
extraordinary 200,000 copies, is 
that Zionism cannot be distin- 
guished from mankind’s worst 
enemy, Nazism. Falsely interpret- 
ing the Judaic concept of the 
“Chosen People” as a reflection 
of a racially-based aspiration for 


world domination, the book’s 
author, Tsezar Solodar, recalls, 
for example, that as a youngster 
of 12 years of age, he had heard 
Zionist leaders in Vinnitsa make 
the following remarks: 


The Jewish nation has been chosen 
by God; we are first among all 
peoples. And everyone who be- 
longs to our world nation, which 
is now dispersed throughout the 
entire world, must be ready to 
raise his sword under the white 
and blue banner....(pp. 22-23) 


He goes on to say that he heard 
an exact “echo” of these state- 
ments in 1941 when he attended 
the interrogation of four captured 
German SS men. Strained as his 
analogy is, Solodar was judged 
by his publisher, the house of the 
State Committee for Publishing 
of the Russian Federation (RSFSR), 
to have scored an important point 
in the struggle “against interna- 
tional Zionism, one of the main 


detachments of anti-Communist 


forces.”’! 

Like Solodar, Viadimir Begun, 
in Vtorzheniye bez.oruzhiya, de- 
fines the Zionist objective as one 
of establishing mastery over the 


1. The comment is noted on the flyleaf of 
the book. Laudatory reviews of the Solodar 
work appeared in Ogonék (Moscow), Mar. 12, 
1977; Literaturnaya gazeta (Moscow), Apr. 6, 
1977; Sovetskaya kultura (Moscow), June 7, 
1977; and Komsomol’skaya pravda (Moscow), 
July 2, 1977. 
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world.* Begun has long had the 
reputation of a prolific peddler of 
anti-Jewish themes in Byelorus- 
Sian journals, and in an earlier 
work, Polzuchaya kontrrevolutsiya 
(The Creeping Counterrevolu- 
tion), he actually tried to justify 
the pogroms against Jews in the 
Tsarist era as a legitimate expres- 
sion of the class struggle.? But 
while Begun’s earlier book had 
been published in Minsk in a rel- 
atively small edition of 25,000 
copies, his new effort, clearly de- 
Signed to reach a far larger au- 
dience, was published in 150,000 
copies in Moscow. 

Begun’s hyperbole masks his 
inability to demonstrate the va- 
lidity of unsubstantiated attacks. 
Even as “Jewish bankers” have 
striven to take “control of na- 
tional governments,” he writes in 
a passage typical of what the 
book has to offer, so have Zionists 
aspired to take “into their hands 
the most powerful propaganda 
apparatus—the mass informa- 
tion media”; “indeed,” he con- 
cludes, a “considerable part” of 
the mass media in capitalist coun- 
tries already is “under Zionist 
control.” Elsewhere he argues: 


2. See esp. pp. 7, 22, 37, 40, 44, 48, 64, 103, 
110, 112. For a recent enthusiastic review of 
the book, see V. Shepelev, “The Poisonous 
Virus of Zionism,” Literaturnaya Rossiya 
(Moscow), Mar. 24, 1978. 

3. Vladimir Begun, Polzuchaya 
kontrrevolyutsiya, Minsk, Byelarus, 1974. See 
particularly pp. 48-60, 81-82. 
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‘The ideological sources of Zionist 
gangsterism originate in the 
scrolls of the Torah,” which is “a 
textbook unsurpassed for blood- 
thirstiness, hypocrisy, betrayal, 
perfidy and moral dissolute- 
ness....’’ Here he is close to equat- 
ing Zionism with Judaism—and 
anti-Zionism with anti-Semitism. 

The third volume, Mezhduna- 
rodnyy sionizm, makes this theme 
explicit.4 The book was pub- 
lished in a relatively small edition 
of 26,000 copies, but it carried 
far greater weight than either of 
the other two under considera- 
tion here. Until its appearance, 
the anti-Zionist campaign lacked 
authoritative Marxist-Leninist ideo- 
logical underpinning. Lenin’s Col- 
lected Works contain only some 
15 references to Zionism, and 
with one exception—a brief cri- 
tique of a few lines—all the ref- 
erences are fleeting. But since 
Mezhdunarodnyy sionizm was 
published by the prestigious 
Soviet Academy of Sciences and 
its contributors were drawn from 
the members of various institu- 
tions of the Academy, it provided 
a powerful ideological endorse- 
ment to the campaign which 
went a long way toward filling 
this void. TASS trumpeted the 
landmark achievement in a spe- 
cial release and commentary on 
July 22, 1977, calling attention 
to the book’s purpose as “the ex- 
posure of the ideology of Zionism, 
of its theory and practice.” 

The key theme of the volume, 
elaborated in the focal essay 
written by V.I. Kiselev, is that 
the “Jewish bourgeoisie,” using 
Zionism as a cover, aspires to 
world domination through in- 
creased control over the interna- 
tional banking system. Though 
couched in Leninist terms, Kiselev’s 
argument nevertheless recalls 
the basic theme of the Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion, the notorious 


anti-Semitic forgery of the early 
20th century.’ Kiselev points to 
several banking firms in addition 
to the Rothschilds’, the bugbear 
of the Protocols, as “large fi- 
nancial-industrial Jewish monop- 
olies whose sphere of interests 
Spreads over many countries of 
Europe, America, Asia, and Africa,” 
and adds that the “influence of 
the finance bourgeoisie of Jewish 
origin” extends to “many spheres 
of material production.” Espe- 
cially “noticeable,” alleges Kiselev, 
is the role of American Jewish fi- 
nance capital in the “military- 
industrial complex.”’ 

Evidently not content with his 
initial exaggeration of the power 
of Jewish finance, Kiselev sur- 
faces a second traditional anti- 
Semitic theme to distort the truth 
Still further. Postulating the no- 
tion of clannishness among Jews, 
he contends that ‘‘among the 
Jewish bourgeoisie, the use of all 
sorts of extra-market...kinship 
relations...through ‘one’s own’... 
has always been practiced in a 
particularly far-reaching man- 
ner.” Thus, the Lazard-Frères 
and Lehman Brothers invest- 
ment groups are said to have 
“firm ties” with one another. As 
with the Rothschild family inter- 
connection, these ties symbolize 
increased influence by means of 
an “international amalgamation 
of Jewish finance capital.” 

A distortion of the “Chosen 
People” concept also makes its 
way into the Kiselev volume. As- 
serting that Judaism considers 
the ‘“‘goy’’—defined as the “‘non- 
Jew'’—an enemy against whom 
“violence” is required, one con- 
tributor, using a specious inter- 
pretation of Jewish Messianism, 
hypothesizes that belief in the 
Messiah is inculcated in Jews so 
that they will aspire to ‘‘mastery 
over all mankind.” The author 
thus transforms the Chosen Peo- 
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ple idea into a religious and ideo- 
logical rationale for world domina- 
tion. 

At first glance, it is very sur- 
prising that the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the USSR would lend its 
imprimatur to such blatant dis- 
tortion in a field with so much 
potential for political repercus- 
sions. It becomes less so, how- 
ever, when one realizes that the 
Kiselev volume was published 
nearly ten years after the Kremlin 
first launched its anti-Zionist 
drive in the aftermath of the Arab- 
Israeli Six-Day War of June 1967. 
The volume was produced only 
after years of carefully orches- 
trated and increasingly malicious 
anti-Zionist and anti-Semitic 
propaganda in the official Soviet 
media had prepared the way for 
general acceptance of the ap- 
pearance under the Academy’s 
authoritative auspices of a ‘‘sci- 
entific,” Marxist-Leninist statement 


‘of “facts” with which everyone 


had already been completely 
familiarized. 


LET US LOOK briefly at how the 
anti-Zionist—and increasingly 
anti-Semitic—propaganda cam- 
paign of the Kremlin developed 
prior to 1977. 

During the first week of August 
1967, the principal provincial 
journals of the USSR carried an 


4. For reviews of this book, see Novaya i 
noveyshaya istoriya (Moscow), March-April 
1978; and Aziya i Afrika sevodnya (Moscow), 
June 1978. 

5. The exception is in Lenin’s polemic 
against the Bund written in 1903 and entitled 
“On the Position of the Bund in the Party.” 
See Shmuel Ettinger’s analysis in Insight: 
Soviet Jews (London), May 1976, p. 1. 

6. Kiselev’s essay is entitled “Zionism in 
the System of Imperialism,” 

7. The Protocols of the Learned Elders of 
Zion, trans. by Victor Marsden, Los Angeles, 
CA, Christian Nationalist Crusade, n.d. The 
basic study of the Protocols is Norman Cohn, 
Warrant for Genocide, New York, NY, Harper 
and Row, 1966. 





article entitled ‘What Is Zionism?” 
which initiated the propaganda 
Campaign. Its opening paragraph 
struck the dominant themes to 
be developed: “A wide network 
of Zionist organizations, with a 
common center, a common pro- 
gram, and funds exceeding by 
far the funds of the Mafia...is 
active behind the scenes in the 
international arena.” The global 
“Zionist Corporation?” is com- 
posed of “smart dealers in politics 
and finance, religion and trade,” 
whose “well-camouflaged aim” 
is the “enrichment by any means” 
of the “international Zionist net- 
work.” With an “unlimited bud- 
get,” Zionism exercises control 
over more than a thousand news- 
papers and magazines in “very 
many countries of the world.”’8 
With the entire propaganda 
apparatus of the USSR harnessed 
to the campaign, Zionism was to 
be equated with every conceiv- 
able evil—racism, imperialism, 
capitalist exploitation, colonialism, 
militarism, crime, murder, espi- 
onage, terrorism, prostitution, 
and even Hitlerism. In fact, what 
is striking about the Kremlin’s 
perception of Zionism, as re- 
flected in Soviet propaganda, is 
the enormity of the power and evil 
with which the Zionist network is 
endowed. As in the Protocols, 
the power is cosmic. No ideology, 
no “enemy,” has received as 
much attention or been subjected 


8. The quotations are drawn from 
Sovetskaya Latviya (Riga), Aug. 5, 1967, one 
of the provincial organs in which the article 
appeared. 

9. For example, a letter published in 
Vechernyaya Moskva (Moscow), June 28, 
1977, called Zionism “the greatest evil on 
earth.” A poem published in Zvyazda (Minsk), 
Dec. 7, 1976, was entitled “Zionism Is the 
Plague of the Earth.” At a “scholars’ 
conference on Zionism” held at the Institute 
of Oriental Studies of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences in February 1976, the chairman of 
the conference and Director of the Institute, 
B. Gafurov, explicitly declared Zionism to be 
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to as much abuse in the Soviet 
media over the last decade as 
Zionism.? 

That anti-Semitism has been 
at the core of the propaganda 
Campaign is evident from the 
stereotypic Jewish images pro- 
jected onto Zionism. Indeed, the 
distinction between Jew and 
Zionist became almost complete- 
ly blurred as the campaign pro- 
gressed and central elements of 
Jewish tradition were portrayed 
as the root of the Zionist evil. The 
anti-Semitic character of the 
Campaign has been especially 
clear in the formulations of a 
number of key Soviet ideological 
Specialists, among whom Yevgeniy 
Yevseyev, Trofim Kichko, Yuriy 
Ivanov, and Valeriy Yemel’ yanov 
deserve special mention in our 
discussion. 

The most prolific of the ‘‘spe- 
cialists’’ on Zionism from the start 
of the campaign has been Yev- 
seyev. His articles have appeared 
frequently in major Soviet pub- 
lications. In an October 1967 
essay in Komsomol’skaya pravda, 
for example, he characterized 
Zionism in almost surrealistic 
terms as an “invisible but huge 
and mighty empire of financiers 
and industrialists’ that, with 
overwhelming economic and 
political power at its disposal, is 
able to exert “effective moral and 
psychological influence upon the 
sentiments and minds of people... 


a greater “enemy” than even Maoism. 
Maoism, he said, ‘‘works more crudely than 
Zionism,” and while Maoism has but one 
locus, Zionism “fights us everywhere.” See 
the Jewish samizdat publication, Yevrei v 
SSSR (Moscow), No. 14, January 1977. 

10. Komsomol’skaya pravda, Oct. 4, 1967. 
Yevseyev is the author of the standard work, 
Fascism under the Blue Star. The book was 
hailed by Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 3, 1972, as 
disclosing “the true face of Zionism” and the 
“chauvinist racist dogma of the ‘Chosen 
People.” Yevseyev has written over 40 major 
articles attacking Zionism since 1967, and is 
the ideological leader of the right-wing forces 
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in many countries.’’!° Yevseyev’s 
position at the Institute of Orien- 
tal Studies of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences demonstrates the of- 
ficial nature of his polemics. 

Trofim Kichko attracted world- 
wide attention in 1963-64, even 
before the official anti-Zionist 
Campaign began, for an anti- 
Semitic book entitled Judaism 
Without Embellishment. The 
book evoked sharp criticism from 
Western Communist parties. His 
1968 volume on Judaism and 
Zionism, published in an edition 
of 60,000 copies, became a pri- 
mary source work for the cam- 
paign itself. Kichko described 
Judaism as a doctrine teaching 
“thievery, betrayal, and perfidy” 
as well as “poisonous hatred for 
all peoples.” Its ultimate objec- 
tive, he wrote, was to fulfill God’s 
promise that “the whole world 
belongs to the Jews.”1! 

As if to underscore the official 
character of the campaign, its 
third key contributor, Yuriy Ivanov, 
was a Central Committee func- 
tionary. In 1969 he wrote what 
was until recently the standard 
official work, Beware: Zionism! 
Published in 75,000 copies, the 
173-page book was hailed by 
Pravda on March 9, 1969, as 
being of “undoubted importance” 
for revealing, once again, “the 
true and evil image of Zionism.” 
With “ʻone of the largest amalga- 
mations of capital” available to 


in the Institute of Oriental Studies of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. The conference 
of the Institute held in February 1976 and 
referred to in note 9 revealed this fact. The 
proceedings of the closed conference are 
summarized in Yevrei v SSSR, No. 14, 
January 1977. They are appropriately 

entitled “The Protocols of the Anti-Zionist 
Sages.” 

11. Trofim K. Kichko, Yudaizm i sionizm 
(Judaism and Zionism), Kiev, Znaniye, 1968. 
Key quotations from the work, translated into 
English, were published in Bulletin on Soviet 
and East European Jewish Affairs (London), 
No. 3, January 1969, pp. 45-46. 
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it, the international “Concern” of 
world Jewry, wrote Ivanov, main- 
tains an extensive “international 
intelligence center” and a ‘“‘well- 
Organized service for misinfor- 
mation and propaganda.’’!? 

By the end of the 1960’s, then, 
writers with as varied backgrounds 
and institutional bases as Yev- 
seyev, Kichko, and Ivanov had 
produced powerful, if factually 
unfounded, anti-Zionist and anti- 
Semitic tracts. The next major 
Step in the Soviet campaign was 
not long in coming. On February 
18, 1971, Pravda carried a lengthy 
and definitive article by Vladimir 
Bolshakov labeling Zionism ‘‘an 
enemy of the Soviet people.’’!? 
The appearance of this phrase, 
ominously reminiscent of the 
language of the Great Purges of 
the late 1930’s, in the authorita- 
tive daily newspaper of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) was sufficent to indicate 
that the campaign had entered a 
new phase. 

The theme of Zionism as an 
enemy of the Soviet people was 
picked up by the last of the con- 
tributors to the pre-1977 propa- 
ganda effort to which we will 
make specific reference here, 
Valeriy Yemel’yanov. Yemel’yanov, 
who holds a Candidate of Eco- 
nomic Sciences degree and who 
until 1976 taught at the Maurice 
Thorez Institute for Foreign Lan- 
guages in Moscow, has also lec- 
tured for the Znaniye society, a 
nationwide network of associa- 


12. Yuriy Ivanov, Ostorozhno: sionizm! 
ocherki po ideologii, organizatsii i praktike 
sionizma (Beware: Zionism! Essays on the 
Ideology, Organization, and Practice of 
Zionism), Moscow, State Publishing House of 
Political Literature, pp. 4-7. See also 
pp. 71-108, 143, 65. A second edition of the 
work appeared in 1970 with additional 
material dealing with the Rothschild family. 

13. Bolshakov is one of the leading Soviet 
ideological specialists on Zionism. His 
booklet Sionizm na sluzhbe antikommunizma 


tions for public education and 
indoctrination in the USSR. On 
February 19, 1974, he gave a 
lecture for the society at the Sci- 
entific Research Institute for the 
Rubber Industry, a summary of 
which later became available in 
samizdat. Zionism, Yemel’ yanov 
told his audience, ‘‘represents 
the most powerful interstate 
monopoly, which controls up to 
80 percent of the economy of the 
capitalist countries” and 90 to 
95 percent of the mass media. 
The Zionists have declared their 
intention of achieving ‘‘world 
mastery toward the year 2000.”’ 
This will lead to a giant struggle, 
“but victory will be for us” even 
though the victory will have to be 
paid for with “20 million lives.’’!4 
After Bolshakov’s Pravda article 
using language calculated to link 
Zionism with Stalin’s worst ex- 
cesses, it now seemed that Ye- 
mel’yanov, by using the 20 million 
casualty figure so often given as 
an estimate of Soviet losses in 
World War II, was intent on equat- 
ing Zionism with Hitlerism. 

The propagandists discussed 
thus far were by no means alone 
in creating a climate of anti-Jewish 
hostility. Dozens of other writers 
developed similar arguments as 
the campaign became increas- 
ingly widespread. Yet it was ap- 
parent that the Kremlin was far 
from satisfied with the results. 
We now know that in the fall of 
1974, in a momentous new de- 
velopment in the campaign, the 


(Zionism in the Service of Anticommunism), 
Moscow, 1972, esp. pp. 46-89, is a principal 
source of the Protoco/s theme that Jews are 
economically dominant in the West. Besides 
this work, Bolshakov has written 18 major 
articles attacking Zionism since 1967. 

14. A detailed summary of the lecture as 
initially distributed in samizdat was reprinted 
in an Israeli Russian-language newspaper, 
Nasha strana (Tel Aviv), May 28, 1976. The 
Znaniye group to which Yemel’yanov is 
assigned is attached to a regional party 
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Central Committee of the CPSU 
officially adopted a seven-point 
“Plan of Measures to Strengthen 
Anti-Zionist Propaganda and Im- 
prove Patriotic and National 
Education of the Workers and 
Youth.” The plan was sent for 
implementation to every district 
committee of the party. It called 
for “intensification of the struggle 
against the anti-Soviet activity of 
Zionism” and specifically asked 
for the selection of a special group 
of lecturers from the Znaniye 
society “to give lectures on Zion- 
ist themes.”!5 The spread of anti- 
Zionism thus officially became 
a CPSU goal. 

When, toward the end of De- 
cember 1976, a long and authori- 
tative article appeared in /zvestiya 
warning that Zionism was unique 
among the “enemies” of the So- 
viet Union and that as early as 
the beginning of the 20th century 
Zionism had declared socialism 
its “mortal enemy,”!6 the stage 
seemed set for an intensification 
of the Soviet anti-Zionist media 
effort. 


A PRIMARY GOAL of the stepped 
up campaign in 1977 was to max- 
imize the size of the audience. In 
addition to the usual, voluminous 
output of the press and to anti- 
Zionist books which appeared, 
as discussed earlier, in greatly 
increased numbers of copies, 
television was used for the first 
time to strike a major blow in the 
campaign. 


committee in Moscow. The opinions 
expressed in his lectures were repeated in an 
interview in the Palestine Liberation 
Organization organ, Falastin al thawra 
(Beirut), Mar. 21, 1976. 

15. The text circulated in samizdat and 
appeared in Yevrei v SSSR, No. 8, April 1976. 
It is referred to in Khronika tekushchikh 
sobytiy (Moscow), No. 37, pp. 77-78. See also 
Radio Liberty Bulletin (Munich), PC 272/76, 
May 24, 1976. 

16. Izvestiya, (Moscow), Dec. 24, 1976. 


On January 22, 1977, Soviet 
television carried on prime time— 
at 7 p.m., when viewing was heavi- 
est—a newly-produced, hour- 
long documentary entitled ‘‘Trad- 
ers of Souls.’!” It juxtaposed 
visual images of Jews and Israelis 
with the clear design of evoking 
Suspicion and hatred of Jews. It 
personified World Zionism as an 
ugly and grossly corpulent in- 
dividual passing out five-pound 
Sterling notes to anti-Soviet dem- 
onstrators in London. It showed 
an American Jewish tourist at 
Moscow airport confessing, dur- 
ing an interview, that he had at- 
tempted to smuggle anti-Soviet 
material into the USSR and os- 
tensibly admitting that he had 
acted on the instructions of Zion- 
ist organizations which may have 
maintained “clandestine ties with 
the CIA....” The Jew is charac- 
terized in the film as money- 
changer and “‘trader of souls,” 
who not only buys demonstrators 
in London, but funds Soviet Jew- 
ish activists with international 
money orders. The activists them- 
selves are presented as subver- 
sive elements, as “soldiers of 
Zionism within the Soviet Union....” 
“‘Traders of Souls” served as the 
basis of extensive and enthusias- 
tic commentary in newspapers 
and journals for several weeks 
after it was first broadcast. Be- 
cause of “popular demand,” the 
authorities decided upon a re- 
showing of the documentary on 
March 11, 1977. 

In addition to broadening the 
audience of the campaign, the 


17. The documentary film, entitled 
Skupshchiki dush in Russian, has been 
described in detail in samizdat. A summary 
appears in Soviet Jewry and the 
Implementation of the Helsinki Final Act: 
Report, New York, mimeographed, May 1977, 
p. 4. 

An equally anti-Semitic and provocatory 
film, “The Hidden and the Overt,” has been 
showing to limited audiences, including Red 
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directors of the propaganda drive 
now acted to intensify its effect 
as well, by focusing increasingly 
upon themes that stirred the 
deepest fears of the Soviet pub- 
lic—espionage, war, and Hitler- 
ism. The weekly magazine Ogonék, 
with a circulation of some two 
million, was a primary vehicle for 
these themes. Picking up the es- 
pionage idea first, the journal on 
January 29, 1977, charged that 
“Zionist agents” had succeeded 
in the “direct penetration of for- 
eign secret services” with the 
aim of exercising “influence” 
over the intelligence operations 
of a “whole number of states,” 
including the United States and 
England.!8 The title of the article, 
“The Espionage Octopus of Zion- 
ism,” was self-explanatory. 

The author of the Ogonëk ar- 
ticle was Lev Korneyev, who had 
recently moved into the front 
ranks of the professional anti- 
Zionist and anti-Semitic agita- 
tors. One by one he would cover 
all the supposed evils of Zionism. 
On February 2, he applied his 
vitriolic pen to the new charge 
that Zionism was responsible for 
dumping arms onto the world 
market in order to foil détente and 
foster racism.'9 He returned to 
the theme of militarism on Feb- 
ruary 16, when he declared that 
in the USA, the military-industrial 
monopolies are “to a consider- 
able degree controlled by or be- 
long to the big pro-Zionist bour- 
geoisie” and “many” of the oil com- 
panies which are included in the 
100 largest suppliers of the Pen- 


Army groups. In Leningrad it was screened at 
a public cinema. First news of the film 
appeared in August 1975. See ibid., p. 48. A 
general description of the film was published 
in the Soviet journal, Kino (Moscow), August 
1975. 

18. Lev Korneyev, “The Espionage Octopus 
of Zionism,” Ogonëk, No. 5, Jan. 19, 1977. 

19. Sotsialisticheskaya industriya 
(Moscow), Feb. 2, 1977. 
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tagon are “directly controlled by 
pro-Zionist capital.”?° The next 
month, Korneyev elaborated up- 
on the Zionism-equals-war thesis 
in a long article in an important 
Soviet military journal.?! 

The Hitlerism theme, empha- 
sized in Solodar’s Dikaya polyn’, 
was further developed by Korneyev 
later in 1977 in a two-part series 
for Ogonék.22 He had ‘“‘discov- 
ered” during his research, wrote 
Korneyev, that Zionism had been 
a hidden ally of Nazism in the 
Struggle against the Soviet Union. 
According to Korneyev, Zionist 
leader Chaim Weizman had be- 
come an associate of Benito 
Mussolini in order “to exploit the 
expansion of international Zion- 


ism in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean.” The relationship with 
Hitler was held to have been 
even more intimate. Through 
such collaboration, Korneyev 


charged, Zionism had sought to 
“ensure the realization of its 
predatory plans in the Near East” 
and “ ‘Zionize’ and rob the Jews 
of Germany.” 

According to Korneyev, Nazi- 
Zionist economic collaboration 
was particularly pronounced: 


A whole number of banks and 
monopolies of the capitalist states 
(first and foremost of the USA) 
known as permanent donors to 
the fund of international Zionism 
or indirectly connected with Zion- 
ism and part of the system of 
pro-Zionist capital, extended as- 
sistance and collaboration to the 
Nazis both before they came to 


20. Moskovskaya pravda (Moscow), Feb. 16, 
1977. 

21. Kommunist vooruzhénnykh sil 
(Moscow), No. 6, March 1977. In this 
article, Korneyev also charged that Zionism 
was allied to ‘the world of organized 
crime.” 

22. Lev Korneyev, “The Sinister Secrets of 
Zionism,” Ogonék, No. 34, Aug. 20, 1977, and 
No. 35, Aug. 27, 1977. 
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power in Germany and in the 
period when the Hitlerites were 
preparing for world war. 


Listed among the supposedly 
Zionist-connected _ financial-in- 
dustrial groups were the Rocke- 
feller, Morgan, Kuhn-Loeb, and 
Dupont firms and International 
Telephone and Telegraph and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey.?° 
From here Korneyev moved to 
link Zionism with the major mil- 
itary-industrial and banking 
complexes of the United States 
today. In November 1977, he 
charged that “out of 165 of the 
largest ‘death concerns’ in the 
West, 158 are controlled or di- 
rectly owned by the pro-Zionist 
bourgeoisie of Jewish origin.’’24 
And in July 1978, in Ogonék, he 
flatly contended that Lockheed 
Aircraft, McDonnell-Douglas, 
General Dynamics, and many 
other US defense contractors are 
dominated by banking firms 
which are either owned by Jews 
or at least support “international 
Zionism and the ruling circles of 
Israel.” He even declared that 
Such multinational corporate 
giants as General Motors, Ford, 
General Electric, International 
Business Machines, Mobil Oil, 
and Chrysler Corporation are in- 
directly tied to Zionism through 





23. Korneyev, as a Candidate of History 
and staff member of the Institute of Oriental 
Studies of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, 
strives to project an image of authority in his 
“research” findings. In fact, the findings are 
replete with elementary errors. 

24. See Lev Korneyev, “The Poisoned 
Weapon of Zionism,” Krasnaya zvezda 
(Moscow), Nov. 16, 1977. 

25. Lev Korneyev, “The Most Zionist 
Business,” Ogonëk, No. 28, July 8, 1978, pp. 
22-23. By 1978 Korneyev had become more 
prolific a contributor on Zionist themes than 
even Yevseyev. 

26. Characteristic was the cry of 
bystanders as Aleksandr Ginzburg was driven 
from the courtroom in Kaluga where he was 
tried: “Hitler didn’t kill enough of you Jews!”’ 
The episode is reported in Newsweek (New 
York, NY), July 24, 1978, p. 27. Fora 


complex capital relationships 
which “integrate” Jewish capital 
with “non-Jewish capitalist enter- 
prises.”?5 


THE EFFECT of the decade-long 
anti-Zionist propaganda cam- 
paign upon public attitudes in 
the USSR would be difficult to 
measure. Yet there can be little 
doubt that, as reported by Soviet 
Jewish activists in samizdat litera- 
ture and in their appeals to the 
West, the level of popular anti- 
Semitism has been significantly 
raised. Verbal abuse of Jews was 
particularly marked after the 
television documentary “Traders 
of Souls” in early 1977 and fol- 
lowing the much-publicized trials 
of dissidents such as Aleksandr 
Ginzburg and Anatoliy Shcharan- 
skiy in 1978.26 

The impact of other official 
policies is easier to grasp. Run- 
ning parallel with the anti-Zionist 
media campaign, and apparently 
coordinated with it, was a dis- 


criminatory process intended to 


Sharply restrict the number of 
Jews entering higher educational 
institutions.*” Between the 1968- 
69 and 1976-77 academic years, 
the number of Jewish students 
enrolled in Soviet universities de- 
clined for the first time, plunging 
from 111,900 to 66,900—a drop 





discussion of the impact of the Soviet TV 
documentary, see /nsight: Soviet Jews, 
November 1977, pp. 7-8. 

27. For the most recent data, see 
Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR za 60 let 
(National Economy of the USSR for 60 Years), 
Moscow, Statistika, 1977, p. 588. For earlier 
data and an analysis of them, see Michael 
Chechinski, ‘Soviet Jews and Higher 
Education,” Soviet Jewish Affairs (London), 
No. 2, 1973, pp. 12, 14. 

28. Narodnoye obrazovaniye, nauka i 
kul’tura v SSSR: Statisticheskiy sbornik, 
(National Education, Science and Culture in 
the USSR: A Statistical Handbook), Moscow, 
Statistika, 1971, p. 278, and 1977, p. 313. 

29. Andrey D. Sakharov, Progress, 
Coexistence and Intellectual Freedom, New 
York, NY, W.W. Norton, 1970, pp. 65-66. 

30. Roy M. Medvedev, Blizhnevostochnyy 
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of more than 40 percent. A similar 
percentage decline occurred at 
the postgraduate level. Between 
1970 and 1975, the number of 
Jewish postgraduate students 
fell from 4,945 to 2,841.78 The 
long-term consequence of such 
changes will be an absolute de- 
cline in the number of Jews en- 
tering the professions. 

Even in the short term, profes- 
sional opportunities for Jews 
have been circumscribed by the 
erection of discriminatory em- 
ployment barriers in certain fields. 
Nobel laureate Andrey Sakharov 
in 1968 noted the presence of 
such barriers at the Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences.?? And in 1970, 
Roy Medvedev pointed to a secret 
party circular which called for 
restriction of the employment of 
Jews in responsible posts in par- 
ticularly sensitive scientific in- 
Stitutions.2° Since the late 1960's, 
the pattern of anti-Jewish em- 
ployment discrimination, ac- 
cording to various samizdat pub- 
lications, has worsened.?! The 
new obstacles merely add to and 
reinforce a complex of barriers 
excluding Jews from employ- 
ment in a host of political-secu- 
rity fields.34 

Medvedev, in a perceptive 


analysis of the Soviet Jewish 
question written over eight years 





konflikt i yevreyskiy vopros v SSSR (The Near 
East Conflict and the Jewish Question in the 
USSR), Moscow, samizdat, May 1970. The 
same information was reported in the 
document, Yevreyskiy vopros v SSSR: tezisy 
(The Jewish Question in the USSR: Theses), 
which appeared in 1970. This document, it was 
later revealed, was written by Mikhail Zand, 
now at Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 

31. See Lionel Kochan, Ed., The Jews in 
Soviet Russia Since 1917, 3rd. ed., London, 
Oxford University Press, 1978, pp. 379-81. 

32. See William Korey, The Soviet Cage: 
Anti-Semitism in Russia, New York, NY, 
Viking Press, 1973, pp. 49-63. For some 
recent developments, see Everett M. Jacobs, 
“Further Considerations on Jewish 
Representation in Local Soviets and in the 
CPSU,” Soviet Jewish Affairs, No. 1, 1978, 
pp. 26-34. 


ago, emphasized that Soviet anti- 
Semitism was “the chief factor 
and main reason” for the emer- 
gence of “Zionist tendencies in 
the USSR.” He warned that the 
desire for emigration among Jews 
could be reduced only if anti- 
Semitism were systematically 
combated. Ironically, the Kremlin 
has chosen the opposite course 
and, as a result of its virulent 
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Campaign against Zionism, has 
increased the aspiration for exo- 
dus.?3 Whether the Soviet leader- 





33. For data on emigration and on the 
number of applications for exit visas, see 
Kochan, op. cit., p. 369. The National ` 
Conference on Soviet Jewry in’New York City 
regularly issues data on emigration figures. 
Its most recent report (August 1978) indicates 
that the emigration rate and the number of 
applications for exit visas have significantly 
increased in the last two years. 


ship wants the Jews to leave; or 
has chosen to make domestic 
and international capital out of 
the difficult situation it has created 
for them, without resolving their 
plight one way or the other; or 
has simply miscalculated the 
effects of anti-Zionism in the 
USSR is a question for which no 
definitive answer can be given at 
the present time. 
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FROM THE OUTSET, Western 
study of Russia and the Soviet 
Union concentrated on the cul- 
ture of the printed word. Hence 
attention was focused on the in- 
telligentsia but not the peasant 
majority, on graphomaniac rev- 
olutionaries out of power rather 
than on memo-writing bureau- 
crats, and on belles lettres rather 


than the visual arts and music. 
The distinctive aspects of print 
culture in Russia were rarely 
noted; the nonprint Nachlass of 
Russian society and culture was 
all but ignored. 

Recently, however, this situa- 
tion has been changing. Bureau- 
crats are in scholarly fashion; the 
peasantry is being probed and 
measured with the scientific 
techniques of the Annales school;} 
and the visual arts are becoming 
the object of increasing attention. 
The opening of each new area of 
investigation permits the posing 
of fresh questions, which must in 
turn give rise to appropriate re- 
search techniques. Among these 
frontier fields, the creative arts 
present a particularly difficult 
challenge if their study is intended 
to provide insight regarding broad- 
er social issues and not merely to 
elucidate the course of their in- 
ternal evolution. Because of this, 
it may be well to pause and set 
down some of the issues to which 
Studies of the visual arts might 
usefully be addressed. 

Individual works of art embody 
symbols and images which reflect 
the cultural parameters of their 
author and of their author’s world. 
Often the symbols and images of 
a given artist, school, or era re- 


late to one another in such a way 
as to form a system—or language— 
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of artistic expression that is equally 
coherent whether it is conceived 
consciously or is merely the un- 
conscious product of individual 
or collective creativity. After 
identifying such images and sys- 
tems, one can often trace their 
geneology and show how proto- 
types were modified or trans- 
formed under the influence of 
specific external factors—polit- 
ical, religious, economic, or what- 
ever. Such analysis in turn may 
lead to inquiries into the social 
dimensions of works and schools 
of art. 

This kind of study can identify 
the relevant social coordinates 
for the artist, the patron, and for 
both the intended and the actual 
audience. One might determine, 
for example, whether the art in 
question was produced by or for 
an elite, or whether it was bound 
up instead with broader elements 
in the society. Whichever, the 
case, the important task is to 
identify the specific aesthetic 
and symbolic traits that link the 
work of art with its audience. 





1. The Annales school of French 
historiography, represented by, among 
others, Marc Bloch, Fernand Braudel, and 
Emmanuel LeRoy Ladurie, holds that through 
the use of the diverse evidence of social, 
economic, and cultural history one can 
reconstruct the distinctive mentality of a 
social group or era. 


Finally, in speaking of a given 
body of art, one might usefully 
consider it in a cross-cultural 
perspective, to ascertain which 
of its features are common to 
many societies and which are 
most nearly distinctive and unique 
to the setting in which it originated. 

It was not to be expected that 
any one monograph would speak 
to all of these questions, but it 
was reasonable at least to hope 
that no monograph would wholly 
ignore them either. Thus, such 
pioneering works as René Fülöp- 
Millers The Mind and Face of 
Bolshevism? and Professor Donald 
Drew Egbert’s Social Radicalism 
and the Arts: Russia, which re- 
grettably was still in manuscript 
at the author’s death,? were both 
excellent on the intentions of 
artist and patron but far weaker 
in their treatment of the art it- 
self and the manner in which it 
did or did not embody the au- 
thor’s intentions and communi- 
cate them to the audience. By 
contrast, works such as Camilla 
Gray’s The Great Experiment* and 
Valentine Marcadé’s Le Renouveau 
de Il’Art Pictural Russe (The Re- 
newal of Russian Painting)’ offer 
well chosen samples of the art 
being discussed, but elucidate 
them through references to social 
and political developments that 
verge on caricature. Hence, such 
pioneering efforts left the study 
of Russian art by students of 
Russian society as a whole lagging 


2. Renê Fülöp-Miller, The Mind and Face 
of Bolshevism: An Examination of Cultural 
Life in Soviet Russia, trans. by F.S. Flint and 
D.F. Tait, New York, NY, A.A. Knopf, 1928. 

3. Donald Drew Egbert, “Social Radicalism 
and the Arts: Russia,” unpublished 
manuscript, Princeton University, Princeton, 
NJ, 1968. 

4. Camilla Gray, The Great Experiment: 
Russian Art, 1863-1922, New York, NY, 
Abrams, 1962. 

5. Valentine Marcade, Le Renouveau de 
l’Art Pictural Russe, 1863-1914, Lausanne, 
L'Age d'homme, 1972. 
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far behind comparable studies 
on France, Germany, or the United 
States. 


THE PRIMARY STIMULI to the 
recent blossoming of the study of 
Russian art in the West were, first, 
the emergence in the late 1950’s 
of a band of unofficial, or ‘‘dis- 
sident,” artists in Moscow and, 
second, the rediscovery—both 
by these Soviet artists and by 
Western scholars—of the ex- 
perimental art of the years im- 
mediately before and after the 
Bolshevik Revolution. Three of 
the books under review treat 
these topics. Soviet Art in Exile 
and New Art from the Soviet Union 
deal exclusively with the art of 
the last decade and a half, while 
Artists in Revolution focuses on 
the early 20th-century avant- 
garde. 

The two volumes on the con- 
temporary scene, it must be 
stressed, are both exhibition cat- 
alogues that have been expanded 
to include interpretative essays, 
artistic and political manifestos, 
and other documents. In each 
case, a dedicated and knowl- 
edgeable collector—Alexander 
Glezer and Norton Dodge respec- 
tively—has enlisted the assist- 
ance of professional students of 
art history for selection and inter- 
pretation. The results are thorough- 
ly informative, in part because of 
the high quality of the various 
essays included in the volumes, 
and in part because every effort 
has been taken to make the selec- 
tion of paintings presented as 
broadly representative as pos- 
sible, even when this has meant 
including works that might not 
survive the scrutiny of a rigorous 
jury of museum directors. 

Soviet Art in Exile concentrates 
on Moscow in the 1960-75 period, 
that is, the half dozen years or so 
on either side of the high point of 
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the post-Stalinist ‘‘thaw.’’ If one 
is to judge by the works included, 
the period produced no masters 
whose works are likely to endure, 
but it did permit a remarkable 
number of talented artists to ex- 
press their highly personal visions. 
The very diversity of their visual 
languages and imagery bears 
Special emphasis. There could 
be no better evidence of the ex- 
tent to which a Sterile uniformity 
was imposed on Russian artistic 
expression for a generation un- 
der Stalin than the scale of the 
effort required to reabsorb all the 
Suppressed modes of expression 
during the “thaw.” Paradoxical- 
ly, the absence of a developed 
artistic milieu in which this pro- 
cess could take place may have 
helped it along. With few patrons 
initially, no schools fully open to 
experimentation, few opportunities 
to exhibit, and no organized sys- 
tem of dialogue with even the 
educated public, artists were left 
relatively free to follow their various 
paths without critics trying con- 
stantly to demonstrate their ad- 
herence to a given “school” or 
patrons pushing them to convert 
themselves into manufacturers 
of identifiable products. To be 
sure, a sophisticated infrastruc- 
ture of studios, critical review, 
and market was rapidly coming 
into being; but the very abnor- 
malcy of the first post-Stalinist 
decade may have protected the 
delicate process of assimilation 
at a critical moment. Such a pro- 
cess rarely gives rise to master- 
pieces, but it is quite capable of 
producing something more than 
what Bernard Berenson once 
called “the originality of incom- 
petence.” It is, in fact, a neces- 
sary step in the development of a 
new visual culture that is respon- 
sive to its own internal dynamic 
rather than to external political 
or economic dictates. 
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The result of this process is 
that few countries can match the 
USSR today for the sheer multi- 
plicity of visual languages under 
examination by their artists. This 
is particularly evident when one 
expands the frame of reference 
to include Soviet art centers other 
than Moscow, as the editors of 
New Art From the Soviet Union 
have done. In this volume the 
geographic dimension reigns 
Supreme. Excellent essays de- 
voted to Moscow, Leningrad, and 
Estonia present an East European 
art world that is less integrated 
from center to center than it has 
been for centuries. Had the edi- 
tors included the Ukraine, the 
Caucasus, and Central Asia in 
their coverage, this fragmenta- 
tion would have appeared with 
even greater starkness. 

lf there is one criticism that 
must be leveled against both the 
Dodge/Hilton and the Golomshtok/ 
Glezer volumes, it is that they give 
too little sense of the broader 
cultural ideals implicit in the dis- 
crete tendencies they identify, 
and pay too little attention to di- 
rections of change. Igor Golom- 
shtok’s excellent discussion of 
“fantastic realism” and Janet 
Kennedy’s fascinating essay on 
the Leningrad surrealists in the 
Dodge/Hilton volume go farthest 
toward providing such analysis. 
Surely, forms of surrealism such 
as those discussed in these two 
essays came closest to being the 
central aesthetic language of the 
last generation. And is there any 
wonder? Like mannerism, sur- 
realism is perfectly suited to ex- 
press the distortions of reality 
that result when one set of values 
or institutions arises suddenly 
within another but does not en- 
tirely supplant it because the old 
set is sustained by forces that 
are beyond the ability of the new 
to affect. Struggle over the heri- 


tage of the past is the basic con- 
dition of independent art in the 
USSR. This explains why several 
authors in these two collections 
hesitate to call the experiment- 
ers of the 1960’s an avant-garde. 

No such reticence affects dis- 
cussion of the innovators of the 
1910’s and 1920’s who, through 
their art, sought to be “culture 
makers” in the fullest sense of 
the word. In Artists in Revolution, 
Robert Williams shows that such 
figures as Mayakovskiy, Malevich, 
Meyerhold, and Tatlin succeeded 
to a degree, but by doing so they 
brought down upon themselves 
the inevitable wrath of those who 
held that the power to shape 
society belongs first to the poli- 
tician. Rather than to analyze 
their art per se, Williams’s chief 
concern is to determine what 
impelled these promethian artists. 
Both facets of his double answer 
are of immense interest. 

First, through a careful exami- 
nation of the background of the 
artists as a group, Williams shows 
that the cultural upheaval of the 
early 20th century in Russia was 
nourished by a social transfor- 
mation within the community of 
artists which brought to the art 
schools of Moscow and Peters- 
burg a band of young provincials 
eager to storm the cultural heights 
of Russia and, beyond that, of 
Europe as a whole. Taken in isola- 
tion, this is as common an occur- 
rence in the world of art as it is in 
any other profession in a rapidly 
modernizing society. But Williams 
adds a second, psychological 
dimension, namely, that the artists 
in question were, at their point of 
maximum creativity, “more youth- 
ful in spirit than in age” and that 
they experienced an individual 
and collective crisis arising from 
their confrontation with their own 
mortality. Their common solution 
to this crisis was, Williams argues, 
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to engage in an orgy of creativity, 
so as to achieve through art an 
immortality that their physical 
beings denied them. 

There is much to recommend 
this approach to cultural investi- 
gation, for it brings together so- 
cial, psychological, and meta- 
physical elements that scholars 
generally treat in isolation from 
one another, if at all. By asking 
the right questions, Williams 
opens up bold new prospects to 
those seeking the roots of 20th- 
century Russia’s spiritual, artistic, 
and even political culture. What 
we need now are meticulous 
studies penetrating still deeper 
into the lives of individual artists 
and seeking out the precise links— 
at both the individual and the col- 
lective levels—between their 
personal development and their 
specific role as artists and cul- 
ture makers. 


THIS DIMENSION is almost en- 
tirely lacking in Hans-Dietrich 
Sander’s Marxistische Ideologie 
und allgemeine Kunsttheorie. 
The book is a thorough, if tradi- 
tional, exploration of the theory of 
Marxist aesthetics in the 20th 
century. By taking a broadly 
European perspective and by 
considering writers of the post- 
World War IlI generation as well 
as the Marxist patristics, Sander 
reminds us just how serious has 
been the Marxist concern with 
aesthetics. He also inadvertently 
demonstrates how tenuous the 
links have been between the 
theory and practice of the ‘‘Marx- 
ist” visual arts in the USSR, most 
obviously in the post-Stalin “thaw” 
period, but in the high Stalin era 
as well. While far more has hap- 
pened in recent Soviet criticism 
than Sander has bothered to in- 
dicate in this new edition of a 
volume which originally appeared 
in 1970, the author’s basic point 
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NOTE: Readers are welcome 
to comment on matters 
discussed in this journal. 
Letters should be addressed 
to The Editors, Problems 

of Communism, International 
Communication Agency, 
United States of America, 
1776 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
NW, Washington, DC 20547, 
USA. 


POLITICS IN CHINA 


TO THE EDITORS: In ‘‘Poli- 
tics of Modernization in the 
PRC” (Problems of Com- 
munism, May-June 1978), 
Mr. Kenneth Lieberthal con- 
cluded that there is rivalry 
between Chairman Hua Kuo- 
feng and his senior vice 
premier Mr. Teng Hsiao-p’ing, 
and that the latter is or may 
be positioning to oust the 
former. 

In November 1977, this 
correspondent put to certain 
Chinese officials the possibility 
of the older generation of 
leaders not accepting the 
leadership of Hua Kuo-feng, 
and that it would be a natural 
human behavior with a gen- 
eration gap. 

lt was pointed out to this 
correspondent that there was 
generational unity (oneness 
in Trinity) in the Chinese 
leadership group, and there 
would be no rivalry. This is 
intended to mean that there 
is and will be collective lead- 
ership in China after Mao. 

With respect to many spec- 
ulations on the leadership 
crises in China after Mao, it 
was pointed out to this cor- 
respondent that the specula- 
tors often disregarded the 
fact that there was collective 


leadership in China, that 
Hua'’s appointment as the 
first Vice Chairman of the 
Communist Party of the 
country was supported by all 
the factions—the radicals, 
the technocrats, and the 
camp between them—and 
that the radicals were got rid 
of by the concerted efforts of 
the latter two factions. 

It was pointed out to this 
correspondent also that Teng 
and his old comrades would 
not want the leadership posi- 
tion. Any attempt by Teng to 
wrest the leadership position 
now vested in Hua will lead to 
crises, and subsequent lead- 
ership crises after his death. 
The appointment of a younger 
man (Hua) to lead the country 
until the year 2000 is to avoid 
leadership crises following 
the death of people like any 
of the present three Chinese 
vice premiers. 

Chairman Hua Kuo-feng’s 
recent trip abroad may be 
considered as indicating 
his confidence of his own 
position and his confidence 
that while he was away no 
one at home was conspiring 
to ease him out. 

The differences listed by 
Mr. Lieberthal are matters of 
style, not basic policies. 

It is unlikely that Teng in 
the last decade of his life 
when he is given a free hand 
to do his work will jeopardize 
his beloved country by at- 
tempting to wrest the nominal 


CORRECTION 


leadership position, and put 
his modernization plans to a 
stop by risking a repeat per- 
formance of the “Gang of 
Four” or another decade of 
1966-76. The only infer- 
ence of Teng’s present emi- 
nence is that Hua needs a 
man like him and his support, 
and his reinstatement is in- 
tended to bridge the gap be- 
tween the new technocrats 
and the old technocrats like 
Teng. 


CHENG TIM PIN 
Singapore 


MR. LIEBERTHAL REPLIES: 
My article used evidence of 
Hua-Teng tension to highlight 
two dimensions of elite poli- 
tics in China as of last spring: 
personal divisions between 
these two leaders, and a 
broader cleavage that divides— 
roughly—the beneficiaries of 
the Cultural Revolution from 
the victims. Subsequent evi- 
dence has confirmed the lat- 
ter part of my analysis. Wu Teh 
has been purged; Ch’en Hsi- 
lien and Wang Tung-hsing 
are under severe attack at 
the time of this writing; the 
Cultural Revolution benefi- 
ciaries who held first-secre- 
tary positions in Tientsin, 
Peking, Honan, Liaoning, 
Sinkiang, Heilungkiang, Hu- 
peh, and the Inner Mon- 
golian Autonomous Region 


The photo of Georges Marchais’ May 1978 press conference 
on page 10 of the July-August 1978 issue of Problems of 
Communism was serviced by AGIP/Pictorial Parade, not 


AGIP/SYGMA. 
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have all been purged during 
1978 and have been replaced 
by men who had been targets 
during the Cultural Revolution; 
and so on. More broadly, the 
Chinese media are now open- 
ly discussing the reluctance 
of many who rose during 
1966-76 to accept the new 
set of programs which has 
been introduced and the ten- 
sions this reluctance is gen- 
erating. In short, the ‘‘collec- 
tive leadership” that Cheng 
Tim Pin sees is rapidly con- 
suming some of its own—and 
every one of them belongs to 
the “younger generation” 
that reaped rewards from the 
Cultural Revolution. Teng 
Hsiao-p'ing may want unity, 
but he obviously insists that 
this unity be based on his 
own set of priorities and is 
sweeping aside those who 
disagree. 

The personal relationship 
between Hua and Teng is 
more complex, and I find my- 
self in partial agreement with 
Cheng Tim Pin on this issue. 
The evidence cited in my ar- 
ticle suggested severe tension 
between these two leaders 
during the winter-spring of 
1977-78, and | believe that 
evidence accurately reflected 
the situation at the time. The 
tension visibly continued un- 
til at least the conclusion of 
the All-Army Political Work 
Conference in early June. 
Since then, however, Hua 
has not used a public platform 
to disagree with Teng. Several 
Hua quotes have been pub- 


“lished that call on everyone 


to “further emancipate our 
minds,” “be bolder,” etc.— 
all of which give the impres- 
sion of supporting the radical- 
ly new programs being pushed 
through by Teng. Hua has, 


moreover, either consented 
to—or failed to stop—the 
purges of the very leaders 
whom he so clearly tried to 
protect during the winter- 
spring of 1977-78. 

One can read this evidence 
in various ways. My own feel- 
ing is that Hua is trying to 
position himself so as to be 
able to take credit if the con- 
troversial modernization 
program brings early rewards, 
while at the same time allow- 
ing himself leeway to head 
the movement to curtail the 


modernization program if the 
effort proves too costly and 
divisive. Hua is, therefore, 
protecting Cultural Revolution 
beneficiaries up to the point 
where Teng can make an ef- 
fective case that these men 
are dragging their feet so 
badly that they are jeopardizing 
the modernization effort itself. 
Then Hua perforce sacrifices 
them. 

Teng certainly sees the 
value of maintaining a façade 
of unity with Hua, and | would 
guess that he wants to keep 
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Hua as head of the party (so 
long as Hua does not resolute- 
ly Oppose key points of the 
modernization effort). This 
Situation does not reflect a 
true “collective leadership” 
as that term is commonly 
used, and it certainly does 
not preclude the possibility 
of further substantial purges 
among the leaders in the 
center and in the provinces. 
Teng and his colleagues are 
aging, however, and the real 
challenge facing them is to 
ensure that Hua will continue 
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with the controversial mod- 
ernization program at full 
speed after their departure 
from Peking’s political stage. 
Teng’s strategy is now geared 
to this effort—with the de- 
Maoization issue remaining 
as central to this endeavor as 
when | wrote my article last 
spring. 


KENNETH LIEBERTHAL 
Associate Professor 
of Political Science 
Swarthmore College 

Swarthmore, PA 
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